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LIST OF FIRST-CLASS AWARDS. 


Nineteen Gold Medals have been placed at the disposal of the 
Committee. The names of the donors are as follows :— 

The Government of India . . .5 

H. H. the Maharaja of Cooch Behar . 4 
H. H. the Raja of Kapurthala . . 2 

H. H. the Raja of Poonch . . .2 

Raja Sir Amar Singh . ... 2 

Munshi Madho Lal . 3 

Kaja Bahadcr Ranajit Sinha of Nashi- 
pur (1 Silver and i Gold) . . .1 

These have been awarded as follows:— 

Class I.— Metal Wares. 

1. Metal ware (Copper and Brass)from Jaipur School of Art. 

2. Saya Po of Toungoo—Niello work, bowl and dish. 

3. Maung Yin Maung of Rangoon—Silver work. 

Class II.—Stone Ware. 

4. Bharatpur House. 

Class III.-Glass and Earthen Wares. 

None. 

Class IV.—Wood Work. 

5. Bhavnagar House. 

6. Mayo School of Art, Lahore, for wood-carving. 

7. Maung Than Yegjan of Rangoon for a carved figure in 

wood of a Burmese Princess. 

8. Bombay School of Art— Bombay Art Furnished Room. 

9. Mysore — Carved sandal-wood casket. 
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Class V.— Ivory, Horn, leather, etc, 

10. Fakir Chand Rafctiii Nath Dass of Delhi fora collection 
of carved ivory, 

t u School of Art, T 'revandrum— Ivory casket, 

Class VL—Lac. Lacquer, etc. 

Noiw, 

Class VII—'Textiles, 

12. Bhagwan Das Gopi Nath oE Benares — Gold kinkhaha. 


Class VIII.-EM BROIDERY. 

13. Trail okya Nath Das* of Dacca and Murshidabad for a pair 

of shawls. 

M . Collection of chikan work by Kedar Nath Ksm Nath & Co. 
of Lucknow. 

t S . Collection of Kashmir shawl* (woven and embroidered) 
from H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Class IX—carpets. 

16. Cashmir Manufacturing Co t Srinagar. 

17. The Agra Central Jail 


Class X—Fine Arts. 

, s Mr C. K. Mhltre of bun,la) for the figure uf a girl. 
lt> Bhagvrant Singh ol the Lucknow Industrial School for clay 

modelling. 

Money Awards. 

u was felt that a certificate, given to the exhibitor ol an 
article, might not teach the actual maker. To meet this difficulty 
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f fund was started to be used in rewarding actual artificer*, Tbe 
0 0 " ,n £ are contributions received towards that fund :_ 


The Government of India . 

H, 11 , the Raja of Tipper ah 
H + H. the Raja of Nabha 
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Raja Bahadur Ranajit Sinha of 
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Babu Dhanpat Sing of Azimganj 
Bahu Doolv Chund of Calcutta 
Lalurhai Samaldass, Esq+, of Bhav- 

NAGAR 

* m * • 

Indian Industrial Association, for 

TWO MEDALS AND MONEY PRICES 


Rs. 
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PREFACE. 


rpms work has been written primarily as a Catalogue anil 
1 Guido to the Indian Art Exhibition, but a secondary purpose 
has been kept dearly in view, namely, its possible future use as a 
simple and practical account of the more noteworthy art industr.es 
of India The writer has personally experienced, during many 
years' association with the crafts of India, the greatest .neon- 
venience from not being possessed of a brief descriptive catalogue 
that afforded a sufficiently comprehensive account to admit of 

identification of each style of Indian work in M* 
names of the centres of production and of the chief producers, 
lu pursuance of this necessity, the endeavour has been made 
to propose a classification which, while directly suited to the 
collections nowon view and to the configuration of the I.xu- 
bition buildings, might still be capable of adoption ,n our .Indian 

MuseunfcSu . .■ 

The attempt to associate Indian art-wares m a systemaUc 

sequence, under certain classes, divisions, and sections, ,t is 

hoped may greatly simplify inspection and faciUtate future re- 

*Lh But the aim has been to afford descriptions by which 

. ; ht be severally Identified, rather than to fnrrnah 

the articles might Lie sevc j 

edition, and historic details regarding them. In adopting 

■. been fully Conscious that he was of 

bald treatment, the writer has been umy , 

■ j the sublet* of much of the beauty and poetry 

necessity depriving the subject w ... 

that appirtains to the art crafts of this country. But he 



that in Sir George Birdwoods Industrial Arts of India the 
£ 1 " UDdCSiri,l, ' e the ahould ho 

what ha a^ ° fherei " d 

~~^z:£zz2r t ''*'+- 

Z:::;tTr t * “ 

t»-t Exhibitions hitherto held awards^"! ' * 

manufacturers who placed the 1, «**» '° the 

Within the building. In fact at m *" d cffec,,ve d “P | ay 

made at con.pa.Uve “ «-* * 

frequent misleading character r n °wledge of the.r 

Md raedal - pt«n, Exhibition lhc . a ; 

had set before them a high ideal „ I J ^ * °mmittee 

and medals that might be accepted T' ^ ^ aWafl CCrtificatc8 
over, the 

within the Exhibition. Instead of st alls Pe " 0na ' eff ° n 

manufacturer or trader, where they could 0x7 7^""' ‘° 

•he preparation of special exh h'. m0 " ey ei,her in 

goods, the exhibits 1 " ‘ n ' h ' dis P U > of their 

AasistantOirect^ron^ ^ ^.^^tor or 
the budding under the vari n- • • < 'P° S '" ' 1 'hroughout 

on. Each manufacturer's goods of 'aparU deteri " ined 

fore, placed side by side ^b 1 ? k,nd ^ 

comparative study It ar r . * *** careful 

** accordingly follows 

certificate of beintr that cven "hen a 

distinguished should be WeweT ^ b ** n g,v ' n ’ goods so 

eHed “ P°«easi"g distinct artistic 
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merit over many others. So also "Second Prize" by no means 
denotes second class goods but a high distinction, namely, the 
second award for that particular kind of goods in open competi¬ 
tion with all India. When two or more identical awards have 
been recorded it is intended that the goods so designated should 
be accepted as of equal merit. 

On a separate page will be found all the gold medals that 
have been awarded, bnt owing to the very extensive series of 
silver and bronze medals and still more so of the certificates of 
commendation that have been given, these have not been 
separately published bnt will be found in the teat of this Catalogue 

under each Division And Sections 

It may here be mentioned that the Jewellery Court was 
treated as if perfectly distinct from the rest of the Exhibition. 

A selected number of jewellers were assigned space ami allowed 
to exhibit their own jewels, gold and silver plate, etc., withont 
having to conform to the conditions that prevailed in the Main 
Gallery where no stalls were allowed bnt all exhibits classified. 
It was accordingly felt by the Judging Committee that it would 
be both invidious and possibly misleading were the attempt made 
to compare the one set of jewels with the other and to confer 
awards. Accordingly no awards were given to the goods shown 
in the Jewellery Court. 

The writer takes this opportunity to record Hie invaluable 
assistance rendered by Mr. Percy Brown, the Assistant Director 
of the Exhibition and Principal ol the Mayo School of Art, 
Lahore. Mr. Brown not only made most of the sketches of the 
artificers shown at work, hut he carefully selected all the subjects 
supplied (or photographic reproduction. He also went on tour 
for eight months and worked up the art resources of Bengal, the 
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United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and Central India, and 
part of Burma, while the writer was engaged in Madras, Mysore, 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Rajputana, Baluchistan, and the Panjab, as 
also part of Burma. To Mr. Brown, therefore, are mainly due 
the beautiful exhibits collected from the provinces which he 
visited; further, the intimate knowledge he acquired while on 
tour has most generously been placed at the writer’s disposal, 
while preparing this catalogue. 

In this connection it is also desirable to mention that while 
selecting and preparing the collections the liberal co-opcration of 
all the art experts of India was secured. Mr. H. Tilly, Chief 
Collector of Customs in Rangoon, undertook to supervise the 
organisation of collections from that province. Mr. A. Chatterton, 
Superintendent of the School of Arts and Industries, Madras, 
took charge of the collections from the Madras Presidency. 
Mr. C. L. Burns, Principal of the School of Art, Bombay, acted 
in a similar capacity in the Western Presidency, while Mr. G. E. 
Brand, Officiating Principal of the School of Art, Lahore, had 
charge of the collections from the Panjab. 

Similarly, the Superintendents and Curators of the various 
Museums of India most generously contributed not only loan 
collections from their respective Museums, but rendered every 
assistance within their power in forwarding the interests of the 
Exhibition. Under this heading has to be mentioned Sir 
Purdon Clarke, K.C.I.E., the Director of the Sooth Kensington 
Museum, London. Permission having been obtained, through 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for India, a loan collection of 
jreat value and interest was forwarded to the Exhibition from the 
treasures of the Indian section by the South Kensington Museum. 
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, rc this way examples of Indian art »«M* w«e shown to 
l)le people of India of a hind hardly, if «*. »* with rod,* at 

the present day. 

Cut by far the most interesting feature of the Exhibits wan 
doubtless the beautiful aeries of the finer art manufactures brought 
together through the public spirited munificence of tof»» 
and Nobles of India, who allowed the Director and AsstsUnt 
Director free access to their palaces in .arch of the ,oan coUce- 
Uons which have filled the large gallery in the Exhrbttiou devoted 

to that purpose- 

Lastly it would be ungrateful were a public acknowledgroen 
not rendered by me to the large body of District 0 Beers through¬ 
out India, who laboured to make the Exhibition a success. 
While the primary responsibility of selecting and order,ng the 
collections was thrown on the shoulders of the Director an 
.Assistant Director, they could pay but one or at most two vests 
to each town. The task of encouraging Lhe craftsmen to un¬ 
dertake the work required of them, of supervrsmg and check- 
ing the special preparations, and of fixing the prices, devolved 
primarily on the District Officers, and throughthemont 
Magistrates or Tahsildars of the towns ol Indra. >“« - 

therefore, the supervision thus exorcised, the organisation 
Exhibition within the limited time available would have bee 

nest to impossible* 


GEORGE WATT. 

Dirtifor* 


Delhi > 

January, 
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OFFICIAL CATALOGUE 

of Tiie 

INDIAN ART EXHIBITION, DELHI. 

T HE Exhibition Buildings shown on the frontispiece have 
been erected in the Kudsia Hardens close lo the Kashmir 
gate into the city of Delhi, They have been designed for their 
present function; convenience rather than effect having been aimed 
at* The northern or main elevation is, however, in Saracenic 
style, and the ornamentation in tile-work by the potters of Lahore, 
Moolun, Halls and Jaipur, and in frescopainting by pupils of the 
Mayo School of Art, Lahore, is worthy of special notice. 

me Centetionm .—There are two distinguishing features of the 
present Exhibition which deserve particular attention. Of these 
first is that the exhibits have been collected as the result of 
persona! choice and selection— special efforts having been directed 
tu the exclusion of all trace of the modem foreign influences 
whkh have tended to debase the ancient indigenous arts of India* 

n 
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in the second place an important divergence has been made 
from the methods of classification usually followed at exhibitions, 
in that the exhibits are arranged according to their kind and not 
their places of origin. It is thus made possible for visitors to 
compare, almost at a glance, productions of one kind from all 
parts of India both near and remote, and to make purchases in 
the Sale Gallery without being harassed by the importunities of 
competing traders. 

The buildings comprise four great sections 
(a) The Main or Sale Gallery. 

(^) The Loan Collection Gallery. 

(c) The Jewellery Gallery. 

The Artificers* Gallery of Workshops. 

Plan.— The transept that crosses the entire building ter¬ 
minates in the Main or Sale Gallery, and has on the right the 
Jewellery Gallery and on the left the Loan Collection Gallery. 
The Artificers' Gallery is a broad enclosed verandah that runs 
round the entire building, sub-divided into numerous workshops, 
with a passage for the public in front. 

CIoMlfieatlon . Within each of these galleries, the same 
main classification has been observed, namely, into:— 

L—Metal wares. 

11*—Stone wares. 

HI.—Glass and Earthen wares. 

IV. —Wood work. 

V. —-Ivory, Horn, Shell and Leather wares. 

VI. - Lac (Lakh) and Lacquer wares. 

VII.—Textiles— 


(tf) treatment after leaving the loom, such as 
dyeing, printing, etc. 

(£) woven patterns. 

VIII.—Embrmdery, Braiding, Lace, etc., Needle work. 

I a.— Carpets, Rugs, Baskets, etc. 

X —Fine Arts. 

So in the same way the Classes have been referred to certain’ 
Divisions in order to still farther facilitate the grouping together 
0* good, of a particular kind. It ha, been found durable to 
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establish 50 of these divisions with several sections under cadi, cuasjrrci 
And they are, therefore, too numerous to he detailed in tins place, 
but a sufficient idea of their character may be obtained from the 
following which relates to the Meta) Wares only. The goods of 
this class are sub-divided into:—- 

1, Iron, Lead and Tin wares- 

2, Tinned, Painted and Lacquered wares (imitation, ena¬ 

melled, damascened and encrusted wares, etc). 

3, Enamelled and Niello wares, 

4, Gold and Sitter wares, 

5, Damascened and Encrusted wares. 

' 6. Copper and brass wares. 

jXMtfoii.-Exhibtta in Class I—Metal Wares extend from 
right to left, along the entire length of the Main C.allery, hut 
Division 1 has been placed on the extreme right and Division 6 on 
the extreme left, in order to admit of the bold and Silver W arcs 
being located in the centre of the space devoted to the class, and 
hence on the right and left of the great transept. U Is In tins 
great transept that exhibits in Class X—Fine Arts (such as 
sculpture, painting, hook illumination, etc.) are set out. It wil 
thus be otjserved that the system on which the divisions in C lass 1 
have been assorted, and which has been followed in locating the 
divisions in the other classes as well, brings the most highly 
artistic goods of the Metal Wares, as also of each of the other 
classes, into the centre of the gallery and thus into juxtaposition 
w ith the Fine Arts 

Thh method of grouping, while it doubtless disturbs numcn- 
Ml sequence, produces as it were an expansion of the Hass 
devoted to Fine Arts, which is in accordance with the intentions 
and with the theories of the organisers of the Exhibition. A I me 
Arts class, which is to be strictly Indian, cannot itself lie a very 
large one. Perspective, shadow and atmosphere have never been 
mastered by Indian artists, and oil-painting and sculpture arc arts 
which owe their existence almost exclusively to the Government 
Schools of Art. Indian indigenous art Iicing strongest in 
conventionalism and decoration, it was thought wisest to treat the 
Pine Arts as the highest utilisation of industrial materials, and 
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art rooms, hence the indirect expansion of that class is both logical and con¬ 
venient. 

Chief features of the Main or Sale Gallery. 

Dispersed throughout the building will be found certain small 
rooms, balconies, etc. These have been set apart for the purpose 
of exemplifying the adaptability of the various better known styles 
of Indian Art, to modem household furnishing and architectural 
decoration. On passing through the turnstiles the visitor will dis¬ 
cover on either side of the entrance two small rooms. These are:— 
1 st, Madras Room. — ( Plate No . /.)—That on the right 
assigned to the Madras School of Arts is intended to exemplify 
the accumulative and realistic Dravidian style of South India, 
often spoken of as Suumtt. This may be said to have attained its 
highest development with the production of Madura and other 
temples built about the sixteenth century. The door by which 
the room is entered is an exceedingly fine example of the Swdnti 
style. The coloured cornices are intended to demonstrate the pos¬ 
sible future extended application of the art of gesso painting as 
practised in Nossam in the Karnul District. The fittings and 
furniture of this room have been designed by Mr. A. Chattcrton, 
Superintendent of the School of Art, and have been purchased by 
His Highness the Xizam of Hyderabad. 

2md ’ lio "'hay Room.—{Plate No. 'This stands on the 

left: its fittings and furniture have been the special charge of the 
Bombay School of Art, under the direction of the Principal, Mr. 

L. Bums. It has been designed to exemplify the elaborate and 
intricate Jama style of architecture and ornamentation that still 
survives in the Jain temples of the province, but which was 
adapted to the requirements of the Muhammadans by Ahmad Shah 
m the fifteenth century, when he founded the city of Ahmedabad! 
this style, therefore, attained its highest perfection in the pro¬ 
duction among other monuments of the Rani Sipri’s tomb and the 
mosque of Sidi Said. The famous windows of the last mentioned 
a\e !»een reproduced in wood and placed in the room. These 
represent the phenomenon not unfamiliar to Indian travellers of a 
banyan tree growing out of and around a palm, until, in its snake- 
bkc entanglements of root and branch, the banyan strangles its 
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footer-parent. While this central idea lias been fully conveyed, art rooks. 
the distribution and treatment of branch and foliage lias been so 
admirable as to produce an exquisite conventional ornamentation 
that has accompanied the arts of Ahmcdabad in all their develop- 
meats for the past 400 years without having deteriorated to any 
material extent* 

The Bombay Room obtained the gold medal as the best 
example of Indian art furnishing. It has bccti purchased by His 

Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad* 

A further example of Ahmcdabad ornamentation has been pro¬ 
vided in the drawing-room of the Circuit House at Delhi. Every 
detail in the littings of that room has also been carefully developed 
on the lines of the master-pieces in Ahmcdabad* Mr. C. L. 

Burns has had special charge of this room, ami the sketch of 
Ah me dab ad bung on the overmantel wiis made by him. 

Room — {Platt No j.)^Further along and on 
the right hand side of the transept will be found the room assigned to 
the l J an jab School of Art. Phis may be described as accomplished 
on the lines of the past 20 years' work of the School but carried 
out by Mr. G. E. Brand, the Officiating Principal. The walls have 
tieen panelled in the characteristic forms of wood-car ymg met with 
in Bhera, Lahore, Amritsar, Udati and Chink*. These, although 
each possessing features of its own, are commonly (excluding the 
more directly Muhammadan form of Chiniot) grouped under the 
designation of the Sikh style. They certainly attained their highest 
development during the period of Sikh power in the Panjab. 

The balcony thrown into the Main Gallery and which opens 
from the Panjab Room, is probably the finest example of the 
modern development of Panjab wood-carving ever shown (Plate 
No. 21), It is supported on foliated arctics with fluted scaly pillars. 

The chief panels have been prepared under the personal supervision 
of Tlhai Ram Singh, whose name is so prominently associated with 
the Lahore School of Art. The room itself manifests one of the 
most fascinating features of Panjah wood work, namely, the bukh<ir- 
chc (or bow window) which commonly rests on an upturned lotus 
(lower. It is largely to the presence of the bukhdrofui that Lahore 
owes its striking individuality among the cities of Northern India. 
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art rooms. The interior fittings of the Panjab Room as well as its external 
ornamentations have been specially selected and executed, to 
demonstrate all that is beautiful and distinctive in Panjab decoration. 
It obtained a gold medal for superiority in wood-carving, and has 
been purchased by His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

4th, Hurma Room. —Opposite the Panjab Room will be 
found that devoted to Burma. The fittings originally intended 
for this room were found too large and too numerous for the space 
available; in consequence a large overflow had to be carried to the 
Refreshment Room on the opposite side of the Main Gallery. It 
may be said that there are two widely different styles of Burmese 
wood-caning—one bold and effective, the other deeply cut and 
elaborate. The former is devoted to the uses of every-day life, 
the latter to pagodas and monasteries. The walls of the Refresh¬ 
ment Room have been arcaded with a series of steering chairs, 
from ordinary river boats, the carved and elevated portions being 
made to arch overhead (Plate No. 19). Across the transept in 
the middle of the Main Gallery have been thrown three arches 
in rich wood-carving. The central arch was made by the wood- 
caners of Mandalay (Plate No. 31) and the two side ones by 
those of Rangoon. The writer selected from the pagodas and 
monasteries the main features that were desired to be followed 
in the construction of these arches, so that they may be said 
to represent the finest masterpieces that exist. Mr H. L. Tilly, 
Chief Collector of Customs, a well-known expert on Burmese 
art, very kindly supervised the preparation of these arches and 

also of most of the other Burmese exhibits from Rangoon and 
Moulmein. 

In the Burmese Room itself will be found sonic of the most 
charming examples of the elaborate and deeply cut carving, char¬ 
acteristic of the monasteries. The glass mosaic shrine in the Re¬ 
freshment Room is a careful reproduction, in section, of one of 
the finest shrines in the great pagoda of Rangoon. It has been 
made in wood instead of stone and cement, so that it may be 
taken to pieces and removed. It is shown in the middle of the 
arches given on Plate No. 31. The numerous articles of furniture 
and fittings are all specially selected to exemplify the best features 
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of Burmese art, many of which liave been contributed by Messrs, 
3 ea to & Co. ol Rangoon and Mandalay. I be gong stand, made 
by Mating Po Nyun o l Rangoon, is one of the most wonderful and 
beautiful examples of this art ever produced (Plate Xo. 31-A). 

I he tympanums shown on the walls are exact copies of these m 
the Salim Chang {monastery ), Mandalay* The doer, half natural 
size, is a reproduction from the same monastery. 1 here will 
also'be seen in the Burmese Room three small steering chairs, two 
exactly like those in the Refreshment Room and one much more 
elaborate and delicate* Near the window have been placed two 
Mtandrib,copied at the writer's request from oneol the monasteries 
of Frame. Lastly, the full size doors shown in the room as also 
in the Refreshment Room are four selected by the Burmese 
Government from the series submitted to Lbe recent competition 

for superiority in style and workmanship. 

MU, Jodhpur Mutconu^t^ l+)-Thiz beautiful 

structure (known locally as a jterci*) will be found attached to 
Ute left hand end wall of the Main Gallery. It is an exact repro¬ 
duction in red, yellow and white sandstone of the carving usually 
,net with in the towns of Kajpitlm. Its most striking features 
are its richly carved brackets, its lacc-like fringes and pendants 
anil its elegant floral ornamentation in which a deep sharp groove, 
to mark the midribs of the leaves, gives a finishing touch m 
shadow that suggests the survival of a style that possibly attained 
perfection in wood before being applied to stone* This most 
exquisite example of a highly characteristic style of stone work 
w as prepared by the master mason of the Jodhpur Slate and ha* 
been purchased by His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad («* 

p* bg). , 

dth, Jlif*ore Stone C*rrt»lf.—0n the walls close tu the 

Jodhpur Balcony and the Travaneore House will he discovered a 
series of carved stones* These, like the numerous other loan 
Mbits in the Lain Collection Gallery, have been secured through 
die extreme liberality of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
who has permitted the rich mine of art materials, presently avail¬ 
able from the works connected with the construction of the new 
palace, to be drawn upon* The slabs shown exemplify the main 
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features of the stone carvings being adopted for the new palace. 
They are made in blue pot-stone, and for depth of carving and 
relief are unsurpassed by any other stone work in India. 

7 th, Tramncore Uou*e. —Alongside of the Jodhpur jhdroka 
will be seen a section of a house, for which the Exhibition is 
indebted to the generosity of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore. Although not full size, it is identical, in every detail 
of shape, furnishing and wood-carving, with the houses used by the 
better class people of the State. At the far end of the gallery 
will also be seen a stand which has been specially designed to 
exemplify the chief decorative features of a Travancore temple. 
The juxtaposition of the Travancore House with the Jodhpur jhd- 
roka manifests in a striking manner the great diversity and im¬ 
mense possibilities of development in Indian decorative art. 

Sth, liharnayar House, —(Plate No, a?.)— This will be 
found on the left hand of the Refreshment Room. It has been 
specially contributed by His Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, 
and is intended to demonstrate all the best features of a Raj¬ 
put Chief’s house in Kathiawar. Mr. Proctor Sims, the State En¬ 
gineer, has given this reproduction his most careful attention, and 
it may safely be accepted that it is true in every detail to the archi¬ 
tecture and household furnishing that prevailed a century ago and 
which to a large extent still survives in Kathiawar. The head 
carpenter of Bhavnagar, when told that he was to follow carefully 
the time-honoured rules in designing and constructing the model- 
house required for the Exhibition, expressed the greatest pleasure 
at this order, as he regarded the modern departures as degenera¬ 
tions. As the building progressed, he observed that the finger of 
God was pointing the way, and that mistakes were accordingly im¬ 
possible. In support of this belief he quoted the ancient rules of 
his craft, such as that, if the nine planets, the twelve signs of the 
zodiac and the fifteen dates of the lunar month were kept in line 
together, Vishwakarma had told that they would subtend a right 
angle. Further, that the breadth of the facade should be divided 
into 24 equal parts, of which 14 in the middle and 2 at each end 
should lie left blank, while thtf remaining two portions should 
each form windows or jdlis. The space between the plinth and 
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u,,. .. . floor should be divided into nine parts, of which one 0 “* H ' 0 K „ 5 ' E , 

si,odd be taken up by the base of the pillar, sis parts by the 
column, one by the capital and one by the team over it. He '<■" 
added that, should any departures be made Iron, these ruins, Ih . 
ruin of the architect and death of the owner were sure to follow. 

Tte Kathiawar House is, in fact, constructed in conformity 
with conditions and rules that haw- taken hundreds or years to 
evolve to tlietr present perfection of beauty and dignity. I he 
wood-carving will be at once admitted as graceful and artistic, 

especially the peacock-like (morli) elaboration ot the protruding 
joist ends, the pendants and veils of the brackets and capitals, and 
the curtain-like assortment id the component |*rts ol the scrolls 
and other ornamentations. The Bhavnagar House lias teen pur¬ 
chased by the Indian Museum, Calcutta, lor Ks. to.ooo. It 
secured a gold medal, being viewed as equal with the Unjab 
Koom as the finest examples of wood-carving In the Exhibition. 

The style adopted In the Bhavnagar House ts one ot the 
most prevalent and striking met with in Liojerat, and very pos¬ 
sibly originated in ancient Cambay and from a Hindu rather than 
a Jaina conception. In Broach and Sural a modern development 
is met with, In which fluted or even twisted pillars have garlands 
encircling the columns, and festoons and tassels ol flowers carved 
oc the architraves. 

«*, Stored* Boteowp,—Over the door into one o, the offices 
ol the Exhibition, and Lhus against the south wall of the Mam 
Gallery, has teen thrown a Haruda Balcony. I his will be seen o 
closely resemble the Bhavnagar House but to manifest many e- 
vedopments mostly ol a local character. The balcony was selected 
bv the writer In consultation with Mr. Id. K. Lynn, the . U c 
Chief Engineer, who kindly undertook to supervise its construc¬ 
tion, It cost in all Its. 1,264- The original ts an old house seen 
in the main street of the city of Baroda. , , , „ 

toth. jAwertehmt J/orise. Across the west end ol the Re¬ 
freshment Room, and thus facing the Bhavnagar House has been 
reconstructed an old house from Ahmodabad which, through a 
happy accident, was secured for the Exhibition. T ho house had 
to te polled down, in consequence of certain improvements being 
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ilcdnubs accl) y tlie Municipality. It illustrates the more distinctly 
Hindu style of wood-work as contrasted with that of the Jama. 

11 th, Aijrfi — This will be found on the right hand of 

the Refreshment Room and forming a portion of the south wall of 
the Main Gallery. I he facade is in white sandstone and is a n> 
production of a portion of a Hindu temple in Agra city, and cost 
Rs, 3,000. This may be spoken of as in the recent Hindu style 
(seventeenth or eighteenth century for the most pan)* which was 
strongly influenced by the great Muhammadan architects of 
Northern India and reached its highest development in the palaces 
of Dig, Bharat pur and some portions uf Fateh pur Sikri, 

Fatehpur Arthway *—Between Lhe Kathiawar and 
Agra Houses will lie seen a triple archway, in plaster^of-paris, 
which constitutes the central feature of the south wall of the 
Main Gallery, facing the grand transept. This is a copy of an 
archway in the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, which was designed 
originally by Mr. j. L. Kipling, mainly from Fateh pur Sikrh 

Arlthf Bijapar Door .—This is a paper impression made by 
Mr. C. L. Burns and the pupils of Lhe School of Art, Bombay, of 
one of the doorways into Lhe famous tomb of Ibrahim Rozah. 
The style shown is the second in importance, after Delhi and 
Agra, of the great schools of Saracenic Art in India, and was 
selected for the ornamentation and furnishing of the boudoir fn 
the Circuit House. The graceful arch and beautiful brackets 
(adapted! from the Chalukyans) are its most striking characteris¬ 
tics. 

I 4 ih, Bharatpur Iftuae. ~{Pfaic No, /J,)-Passing round the 
gallery to the extreme right (the west end], the central portion of 
the end wall will be found encased in a richly carved sandstone 
facade. This was intended as the residence of the Court barber 
some So years ago, but owing to the death of lhe then Maharaja 
was never actually finished. With the permission of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Bharatpur, the portions of this most in¬ 
teresting house, shown in the Inhibition, have been conveyed to 
Del hi and erected by the State Engineer, Mr. J. A. Devcmsb, 
fcho, while Engineer of the State, commenced the work, has been 
permitted to superv ise the reconstruction, although ho is no longer 
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connected with the State. Unfortunately the entire hmkltng 
brought to Delhi could not be constructed, but the portion ohm 
i» true to the peculiar style of Dig and Dharalpor and will he 
admitted a. one of the most perfect specimens of carving sho*n 
in the Exhibition. Having been carved so many years ago, th, 
marvellously beautiful structure maybe accepted asuncctitaruinate. 1 
by European influence. Its most striking architectural features 
are its double cornices and projecting eaves. FetgoasOO, the 
historian of Indian architecture, alluding to these features, ^rves 
that " lor extent of shadow and richness of detail thus.- surpafi. 
any similar ornaments in India, either in ancient or modern build¬ 
ings" It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Judging 
Committee have awarded this charming house the gold medal as 
the best example of stone-work shown m the Exhibition (see p- 7°)- 
1 nth. The Mytore Co need NW«a Door.- (/ Ult Nt>. Jo.) 

This beautiful door has been carved on the mode! o( a door in a 
portion of the old palace of Mysore that escaped the destruction of 
the great fire. The replica was constructed under the ord.rs ol 
the Executive Engineur lit charge of the new palace works, ft ,s 
a faithful reproduction and one of great interest. The frame 
is exceedingly simple and massive, though richly carved. Thu 
scrolls are mostly in pinnate foliage, a conception that seems o 

have originated with the Chalukyan architects and beamed, If used 

throughout Ihe central tract of India and along t c " ts '*-rn l oa: 
of Gujerat. This beautiful door has been secured by the Madras 

Central Museum. t .• _ 

Above the Mysore Door have been placed two reproductions 

j„ wood of the stone architraves of two doors in the peat 
Chalukyan temple of Hullabid-the prototype eery possibly of 
most of the art conceptions of west Central India. > ugc 
animal with floriated tail and wreathed in garlands recurs again 
and again in numerous forms, and might be regarded as the ulti¬ 
mate key-note of the decorative arts of the region mentioned. 
The two examples have been purchased by the Calcutta am 

Paiuali M use uht$+ , , 

fM, .Vejmt JtffltW Jinnee. 1 This will be found sgnmst he 

western wall oi the main ball It is a faithful copy ol one of the 
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bikanir palaces in Nepal. This style is very Chinese in its feeling and is 
window. uncon t am j na tcd with the Muhammadan art denomination of India, 
though influenced by the recent conversion of the people to a 
modi tied form of Hinduism. The style is accumulative, appliqu6 
and executed in several different coloured woods. By passing 
within the square formed, a vivid conception is given of the court* 
yard. On the way near to the Nepal Model House will be found 
a selection of Nepalese wood-carving (Plate No. 25) that may be 
accepted as illustrative of the style. 

17th, Bikanir ll'iinlotv. — This beautiful structure is a repro¬ 
duction in sandstone of one of the windows within the old palace 
of Bikanir. It was used in former times by the Maharaja, who 
sat within and conversed with his people seated in the outer hall. 
On the termination of the audience the wooden doors were 
closed. The stone work is typical of the style introduced some 
200 years ago, while the door is a beautiful example of gesso 
painting of the same period. The door has been most obligingly 
lent by His Highness the Maharaja. 

Having now briefly indicated some of the more striking 
features of the Main Gallery it becomes necessary to take up 
seriatim the classes and divisions of goods shown there. 
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A FTER vrcbd-work the metal manufact urc s an' perhaps the *■ 

most important of all the art wares of India. Most of the 
Indian household utensils are made of metal, hence metal takes 
the place of the porcelain ami glass of Europe- The shapes most 
in use were possibly derived from the fruits, shells, horns or leaves 
utilised by primitive man, and even to the present day ascetics use 
the shell of the gourd and of other fruits in place of metallic 
vessels. According to popular opinion cupper is regarded as the 
purest of metals; brass is most frequently employed In the Hin¬ 
dus and copper by the Muhammadans. 

As assorted within the Exhibition, the Divisions into which the {j]*u | * Htln 
metal wares have been relegated run as follows:— 

Division t, Iron, Lead and Tin wares. - 

Division ?. Tinned. Fainted and Lae-cofcured wares- 

Division 3. Enamelled and Niello wares. 

Division 4. (jold and Silver plate. 

Division 5, Damascened and Encrusted wares. 

Division 6. Copper and Brass wares. 

It wIB thus be scon that gold and silver ue placed in the lggg* 
middle of the gallery and adjacent to the transept l >n the right, 
methods of surface colouring are exemplified, such as enamelling, 
lac-colouring and tinning. On the left, methods of ornamentation 
by combining metals together, sdth as damascening, encrust¬ 


ing, etc. 

Tile divisions may now be taken op categorically 
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Division t.—Iron, Lead and Tin H ares. ( Plate Xo. 4.) 
division 1. The collections shown under this division are not very compre- 
IR0N * hcnsivc, although the materials iron, lead and tin recur again and 
again in the other divisions. The antiquity and excellence of the 
Indian knowledge in iron may be judged of from the famous iron 
pillar at the Kutub near Delhi, from the numerous examples of 
wrought iron, also hammered and perforated brass gates, at the forts 
and tombs of India, and from the superb collections of ancient arms 
to be found in the armouries of India. At the Exhibition it will be 
schooTor Art. discovered the School of Art, Bombay, has shown some excellent 
wrought-iron gates, windows, etc., and that from Baroda has been 
procured a complete scries of the designs usually employed in 
Gujerat in the production of wrought-iron balustrades Burma 
has for many years been know n to have attained high proficiency 
in wrought iron. Near the Arakan pagoda of Mandalay numerous 
workshops exist for the production of the iron Thcts or the 
umbrellas placed as weather-cocks on the pagodas of Burma. 
At the pagodas also balustrades in iron are so frequently used that 
this demand has given birth to a fairly large import trade in very 
inferior cast-iron imitations of the beautiful Burmese designs in 
wrought iron. Of Thccs there are two widely different forms, the 
Burmese and the Shan ; one of each of these will be found in the 
Exhibition, utilized as hanging lamps (see Plate No. 1 2 to the 
right). 

Eocr«v*tf The engraving and carving of iron and steel w*as some years 

ago an important industry in India, and Kanara, Madura, Malabar, 
Vizagapatam and Mysore were famous for this work. .Some of 
the arms procured from the Tanjore Palace and from the Madras 
Museum manifest a perfectly marvellous skill in the art of steel- 
carving (see Plate No. 4). Throughout India the dealers in art 
curiosities offer for sale swords, daggers, shields, helmets, in carved 
steel, and in a few localities the art is still practised, such as in 
Udaipur, Jaipur and Jodhpur. The collection of arms shown in 
the Sale Gallery may be said to consist of three or four sets of 
engraved steel, the more im(tortant being a scries from Jaipur, a 
large assortment from Hyderabad Deccan, and a set from Kach. 
A complete chain armour has liecn obtained from Jaipur valued at 
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Rs, 300 and a kmp-stand from Sialkot Ks. 50; these may be quoted 2, 

under this division as examples of Indian wrought iron. For ■tftiL. 

further particulars regarding carved steel see the re marks and Chain 

■ ■ 1 ■ j Af iiioflf r 

illustrations ]ri con Election with the Loan Col lection Gallery, 

Awards and Chief exhibits. 

First Prize with silver medal to the Bombay School of Art for awards. 
wrought-Eron grills (No, 1648, etc,) 

Second Prize with bronze modal for iron grills from Baroda 
procured through the Chief Engineer. 

Commended for chain armour for a lady {No. 1753), made in 
Jaipur, exhibited by Messrs. Parma Muhammad Alla Baksh & Co. 
of Ajmir Bazar, Jaipur, 

Commended for steel armour, head piece (damascened) and 
gauntlet (No. 1094); also large shield engraved steel and gold 
damascened (No. toSej}, exhibited by Messrs, Nur Bufcsh Khuda 
Buhsh & Co. of Jaipur. 

Commended for large shield engraved steel damascened with 
gold (No, Jtjpo), exhibited by Messrs. Amir f3uksh & Sons, Ajmir 
Gate, Jaipur. 

iJil-ixion %m X I fill £<t, I*flint6*1 ttnil LttC-OOlaUrtlt (f (ti’CS* — 

{Plate No. 5.} 

In this division have been placed all the goods that maybe 
spoken of as imitating enamelled wares. The art is an old one and 
assumes considerable importance in several centres Of these the p^„* S iton 
most noted are Moradahad* Jaipur, Peshawar and Kashmir. The 
process of manipulation is the same in all, namely, the design is ** ni P u * Allon ' 
chased on the metal, the excavations thus made are then loaded 
with black or variously coloured lac {tabft) applied by a hot bolt, 
which fuses and distributes the lae over the surface. The excess 
smeared beyond the design is removed by sand or brick-dusE and 
water* by sand-paper or by means of a file. The surface is next 
polished, and the pattern thus appears in colours within the 
metallic surface. Should the vessel have beeu glided* silvered or 
tinned* the coloured ornament at inns are shown on a gold or silver 
or a tinned background Sometimes (as in Peshawar) the tinned* 
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copper vessels are simply chased, when a red or copper pattern 
shows through the white metal surface. 

The following are the Chief Styles and Examples of this 
division :— 

Metal*—{Plate No, 5.) 

This is largely turned out in Kashmir and various towns of the 
Northern Panjab ; the art seems to have come from Persia, The 
Muhammadans use copper cooking and eating vessels, and hence 
these have to be tinned before they can be employed w kh safety. 
The ornamentation of tinned ware is thus essentially Muham¬ 
madan m origin. But there are various fairly distinctive styles 
and patterns in use, of w hicli the following may lie enumerated and 
examples of each cited :—■ 

• A • In Kashmir there are several designs such as (di) the 
Flora! Rosette on a black background* This is probably 
Turkoman in origin. It consists of numerous small rosettes 
assorted on a spirally twisted line which passes all round the 
object and forms an intricate pattern in bunches of rosettes. 
The best examples are an aftnH with fas hi (No. 4908), Rs. 75, 
by Kashmir State; a shield (No. 293&I. Rs. 31, by Lassoc of Sri¬ 
nagar: a .mrohi 1,Plate No. 5-,V1, by Kashmir State : and a lamp- 
stand (No, 4901), Rs. 55, also by the Kashmir State, etc. (A) 
The Arabesque style, one of great beauty and much suited to 
this class of ware. The design consists of elongated flamboyan 
figures that convey the first impression of being composed of 
Arabic inscriptions arranged geometrically. W hen more closely 
examined the pattern is seen to be a complex design of quaintly 
bifurcated ami minutely interlaced floral scrolls This style 
of ornamentation, as also the rosette pattern, is met with in at! 
forms of Kashmir metal ware, as also in the older and better 
examples of papier-mac hi?. The most commend a hie samples of 
Arabesque tinned wares are an octagonal tray (No, 2956), Rs. 22, by 
Lassoo of Srinagar; a samav&r (No. 4905)* Rs. 3 ", by Kashmir 
Stale ; and a Persian tea-pot (Plate No. 5-A}, Rs, 22, by Lassoo of 
Srinagar. Formerly Kashmir used to turn out copper, not tinned 
but with Arabesque designs showing on the gold (sometimes 
even gilt’ surface. There Is only one example of this kind in 
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Uie Sale Galtery a namely, an oc tagonal plate [Plate No. 5}. Many division a. 
examples will, however, be found in the Loan Collection Gallery, hxtal 
especially lhose procured from the South Kensington Museum. 

This work was, as a rule, extremely beautiful because of 
the ornamentation not being over-burdened., and liberally and 
gracefully spaced, (r) The Madtrn Kashmir pattern such 
as the excellent Samarkand coTee pot I. No. ^ 7 2 7 )> ^ 37 ! 
the copper flower howl w r ith Persian inscription (No. 2650), 

Rs r 5b; an aftithJ and taskt by LassOO, silver and copper-smith 
of Kashmir 

18) In Peshaw ar and the Northern Panjaii the style i&> 

1 , « Pashtiwtr. 

of ornamentation differs but slightly from that of Kashmir, 
except perhaps in the circumstance that a very ^largu trade is 
done in copper-chased goods not loaded with lac or other 
pigment. These are for the most part in the Arabesque design, 
and when colour is employed it is often a preparation of lamp¬ 
black not of coloured lac. Of this class of goods Messrs. Mull 
Chant! &, Sons of Peshawar have sent the following amongst 
othersSix large trays (sitih) [Plate No. 5-A), each Rs. 75, these 
have been commended by the Exhibition judges; copper aJfJbits 
lb in number) (Plate No, 5-A)* Rs. 10 each, which have also 
been commended; large ajf'ibd and tasht (No, 43Go); beggars' 
bowls {k&shkvis), Rs. 15 each (No. 4353); water bottles 

{k£atts) l Ra. 7, In a good many of these articles, as also in inci**! but 

„ not so- 

numerous examples of the collection generally, the copper is i™«d. 
simply incised through the tinned surface, thus showing the 
pattern in bright colour. The largest ajft&bd and tasht is an 
admirable example of modem tinned, engraved j, and black 
coloured ware. Tt Is priced at Rs. 125, and was made by 
Messrs. Mull Cham! & Eons, and has been purchased by the 
Horn bay School of Art, 

(C) From MORADARAD have come several examples of a craft q 

Kondifcad 

practised here and there, at widely remote localities alt over ropiim^d 
India, Wood is first carved, then over the surface are placed thin 
plates of tinned copper \nakdshi). These are hammered on to 
the wood and are then securely fixed by pins and retained over 
Hie surface of the wood, thus producing a sort of repiwsw. The 
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2r ^ ar S e ^ttec (No. ijfi) made by Niaz UUflh of Moradahad is 
coLoynED perhaps the best example ; it is priced at Rs, 44, 

METAL. 

Awards for tinned metal. 

Kashmir Ware* 

awards. Second Prize with bronze medal for lamp-stand (No, 490O- 
the a/tf'Wf and tasht ! No, 4908); and an embossed jar [No, 490G) 
—all exhibited by Kashmir State 

Peshawt%r Ware. 

Second Prize vvith bronze medal For large trays (shits) and an 
fift&bd and tasht by Messrs. Mull Chand & Sens of Peshawar. 

2 mlPainted Ware*. -{To extreme right and hwer earner 
of Plate No. J.) 

1 ir»t 5 £ nUd Painted metals have been received from Relgaum, the colours 

employed being mostly red and gold and the designs mythologi¬ 
cal, These are made by Fakerapa of that town and consist of 
vases, plates and lot<h t at prices from Rs, 2 to Rs, 10 (No. 78SN 
1 lie art is unimportant though curious and interesting. From 
PAR EH. LY and TiLHAR in the United Provinces painted metal 
trays (No, 3701) have been received. These are made by Nathoo 
Khan f painter of Handily. The colours mostly used are Aspinal, 
though the designs are ancient and distinctly Oriental, 


(3 Uf- 
coloured 
Wim. 

: A > MeridA, 
bad. 


3 rd:- Lar-eitlfHtretf lletuh— Cent re of Plate No , j and 
right hand side of Plate No. J-.d.) 

(A) MOFADABAD.—The original and to this day the chief 
centre of this craft may be said to be Moradabad. The system of 
ornamentation appears to have been designed lo imitate the class 
of encrusted ware known as hidrx . ITse lac was accordingly 
coloured black, the copper vessels were tinned and an extensive 
background chased or punched away, thus leaving the floral 
ornamentation in relief. The depressions were then loaded with 
black lac, fused by a hot fiolt, and the excess rubbed off with 
sand-paper or powdered brick. In consequence a liberal back¬ 
ground la black was produced with, on the surface, a floral design 
in white metal. 1 Ids form was known locally 35 hidK. F^ome 
50 or 60 years ago the pattern was hold, but through successive 
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changes this gradually gave place to a more minute style known division 2, 
as marori and later still to a form— the chsrahcan* in which coloured 
the pattern is in black or other coloured lac and the background METAL- 
in brass. 

fi?) Of the bidr style tiic best examples are a large hukks Various 

w t . t & strips of 

bowl (Plate No, 5-A) made from an old sample selected by the work. 

writer j a garh& (No. 127); a series of oval plates or trays Plate 

No. 5-A) copied from old samples in the Calcutta and Lahore 

Museums (Nob. 136, 139, 141)3 a pair of Indian clubs (In diamond 

pattern) 1X0,135)! Rs. &2'S ; and a large tray [No. 136), Rs* 200— 

all made by Sheik Hafiz Azizuddin of Moraclabad ; the.se are 

specialty worthy of attention, (i) Of the marori work, perhaps 

the best examples are a ewer made by Mahomed Yarkhan 

[No. 122}j Rs, 87 ; two spitoons shown on right of Plate No. 5-A 

in minute mffrori ; and a large hukka bow! (No, 131), Rs. 94, 

made by Sheik Hafiz Aslzuddm, (r) Of the ehar&k’wttn work, 

perhaps the best illustration is a garhd, Rs. 40, made by Sheik 

Hafiz Azizaddm, a ewer and basin made by Mahomed Yarkhan 

(No, ufi), Rs. j on, and a rectangular tray shown on Plate 

No. 5-A. 

AWARDS FOR LAC-COLOURED METAL. 

fa) Bidri form. 

First Prize with silver medal for collection (chiefly Nos. awards. 
127 and 139) by Sheik Hafiz Azizaddm of Moradabad. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for ewer and basin (No. 

122) and spitoon [No. 116; by Mahomed Yarkhan of Moradabad. 

(3; Martin form* 

Commended for a ewer [No, 124) and casket (No, 107) by 
Mahomed Yarkhan of Moradabad* 

(ej Ckarakm&n farm. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for an aftabd and tasht 
(No. 126) by Mahomed Yarkhan of Moradabad* 

Recently a further development lias taken place in Moradabad 
ware in which coloured flowers and even mythological subjects 
arc inserted within the elaborate marori pattern. In such 
instances the colour portions are spoken of though incorrectly) as 
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i'B> Kashmir. 


|C* Jaipur. 


AWARDS 


DaJflnera¬ 
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eoamel, A good example of IJiit> Is the pair of small vases, Rs. 43, 
made by Mahomed Yarkhan* 

(B) Kashmir.—L ac has For long been used in Kashmir for 
the purpose of colouring brass and copper wares, but the practice 
has almost entirely died out in recent, times, and in the Inhibition 
wilt Ihc Found only one or two specimens, such as lire candlesticks 
•No. 2547 * by La&KK> of Srinagar, 

(C Jaipur. —Within the past Few years Jaipur has taken to 
imitating Moradahad in the production of tnarori and churitkwsn 
work, but with an aFiundance of colours added in questionable 
taste. The best example oF this ware is a irav Xo. 10261 at Rs. 50 
and a ewer (No. 103.0 made by Nut Bux and Khudda Ruksh of 
Jaipur* Lastly, a large shield showing scenes in the RamEana on 
a field of white lac with red roses and green leaves i X T o. tooiI. 
Rs. 500. A further development has taken [dace in Jaipur, in which 
engraved designs mostly mythological (large oval tray, Plate Xo. 4; 
arc produced in elaborate colours on a metallic background. 

Awards. 

No awards were given for the lac-coloured metal of Kashmir 
or of Jaipur, a verdict that it is hoped may check the further de¬ 
velopment of these highly-coloured wares, 

t'nnrlitititi<j Soir. -It will thus lie observed lhai both in Mora- 
dabad and Jaipur, the modern tendency lias lieen to discontinue 
the elaborate process of producing a coloured background, and to 
substitute a coloured design on a metallic surface. Obviously the 
latter can be much more cheaply and quickly done, and when ac¬ 
complished skilfully is often more pleasing than the overelabora¬ 
tion of the older method. The danger lies in the cheapening pro¬ 
cess and in the subst it tit bn of European for Oriental designs. The 
chief pattern employed in c/tarnkwatt work is admittedly Euro¬ 
pean, the source of the design having been, shown to the writer as 
a piece of English calico-print. An even more serious danger lies 
in the fact that Muhammadan craftsmen,, in response to a popular 
demand (and following the lead of the Hindu workers of Jaipur), 
arc taking to the production of Hindu (often mythological) de¬ 
sign*, with which they are not only quite unfamiliar but in perso¬ 
nal I.religious 1 antipathy. Farther, In order to meet a depraved 
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taste they ate taking to the use of glaring, mostly aniline, colours division 3. 
that are bound to facie within a few weeks. The art of ornaments- enamliing. 
t ton of copper and brass by means of lac is essentially Mu ham madam 
and its adaptation by the Hindu workers of Jaipur could 
hardly escape the degeneration that is rapidly becoming more 
evident* 

Division S.—lSnanieiletl tm*l \i* llo M art*. - 1' Pi Aft 1 \ r o. 6 .\ 

I*t. Enamelling* Enamelling may be described as the art of 
colouring and ornamenting the surface of metal by fusing over it 
various mineral substances. Success depends on the shill and re¬ 
sources of the operator arid the materials employed. The range 
of colours attainable on gold is much greater than on silver and 
still more so than on copper or brass* This peculiarity is to a cer¬ 
tain extent overcome by silvering or gilding the. surfaces intended 
to |>e enamelled. There are known to exist three or foiir fomts 
of enamelling, such as the cUisattur 'of Japan and China, in which L j 
w ires are fastened by a gum or simply impinged or iu others welded 
to the surface of the metal, in elaboration of the design, much as 
in some forms of filigri. The various spaces thus outlined are next 
loaded with the colouring materials, and the article placed In the 
furnace until the glasses fuse, when the purpose of the wire* be¬ 
comes apparent, namely, to save the various colours from being In¬ 
termixed arid the design thereby Hopelessly destroyed. 

The second form is known as cJjfitmpietF* in which the metal is 
engraved or chased, repousstSd or blocked out in such a way as to 
provide depressions within which the colours can be imbedded. 

In Jaipur, Kadi, Bhawalpur, E>elhi, Lucknow, Benares and Rani- chief Centres, 
pur and other towns of India the pattern is chased, in Kashmir 
rcpoussdd, and in Multan it is blocked out by means of dies. 

But in India the resources of the jeweller are limited, though 
his results are often extremely beautiful. His furnace is very small 
and his methods of heating defective, hence comparatively small 
articles only can be enamelled, the colours being applied time 
after time, those that can stand the greatest a mourn of heat being 
iirst used and the others In order of their fusibility. 

A third mode and that which prevails for the most pact ill 
Kashmir is to paint the surface with a sort of silicatcd or readily 
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Dim i W a. fusible paint and Lhett to Subject the article to a moderate beat, sufh- 
EUAMCLLIHC. dent ^ ^ t | w p^nt but not to cause the colour lo fuse together, 
MklbpJiJi The flux used is invariably borax, tin oxide being added to 

^ | owe r the required temperature but with the further result of mak¬ 

ing the glass or enamel opaque. The colours are silicates and 
Loratcs of the metals, the chief being a yellow produced through 


ihe use of chromate of potash; violets through carbonate of man¬ 
ganese; blues through cubaiL oxide; greens through copper ox¬ 
ide; browns through red Iron oxide, blacks through cobalt—cop¬ 
per, manganese and red iron oxides being used along with a 
glass composed of too parts of quart*, 50 borax and 200 red lead. 
Thebrillinat reds attained by the Jaipur, Delhi and Benares work¬ 
ers on gold are the most difficult of all colours to produce, and 
their secret is therefore more or less ri gorously preserve d. W h 1 to 
or ivory colour is also difficult, but is obtained from antimoniate of 
potash, hydrated Iron oxide and carbonate of line, added to the 
ordinary glass* 

Colonel T. H. Hendlcy, CXE., has published a most admira- 

ll5fu bio account of the art of enamelling. He tells us that M the en¬ 

graving is done with steel styles and the polishing Is completed 
with similar tools and agates. The surface of the pits in Lite gold 
is ornamented with hatchings, which serve nut only to make the 
enamel adhere firmly, but to increase the play of light and shade 
i!irough the transparent colours. The cmmdler or minakor now 
applies the colours in the order of their hardness, or power of 
resisting fire, beginning with the hardest* Before the enamel is 
applied, the surface of the ornament is earefuily burnished mid 
cleansed. The colours are obta sued i n opaque vitreous masses 1 tom 
Lahore, where they are prepared by Muhammadan memkvrs or 
bracelet makers. The Jaipur workmen state they cannot make 
the colours themselves/' 

j>ip«rM. Jaipur .—{Piste AV 67 in Loan Collfcthn .)—The various 
*yks of enamelling met with in India are so different that they can 
be readily recognised. Jaipur stands pre-eminent—the oldest and 
best school of work, though within recent years the most skilled 
artificers have removed to Delhi, It is somew hat difficult to write 
a description by which ibis kind of work may be recognised. It ts 
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invariably done on Lhe purest gold (*2 carat), and the plate is so ^SiLUtfO 
engraved that all but the faintest lines of the metal disappear and 
the entire surface becomes as it were a sheet of translucent enamel. 


Formerly every attention was given to effect, and a background 
or field colour was regularly employed, most frequently a rich 
creamy white* Within the past few decades this lias been dis¬ 
continued, and complex ami intricate designs substituted, in which g“jjf nerm - 
it can. hardly be said there is a field colour at all The result is 
distinctly inferior and may be described as garish rather than 
artistic. The utilitarian spirit of the times is also marked by the 
production of a large assortment of sleeve links, lockets, bracelets, 
brooches and i he like, and the decoration of the backs of pieces 
of jewellery, in place of enamelling being the chief ornamentation 
of charms, sword hilts, plates, etc,, as in former times, 1 he 
smallness of the articles turned out may have dictated the change 
in style, but the result is anything but complimentary to “ the 
master art craft r ‘ of India, as enamelling has been called by 
S ; r George Bird wood. This change seems also to have accom- “i- 

panieil the subordination of the artificers to the money lenders *»«• 
and traders. The best known trader is the famous Jaipur 
Jewdler, Sughan Chand, Sobhag Chand, w r ho has a splendid 
display of modern work in his show cases within the jew llery 
Court of the Exhibition, The contrast between that umrk and 
the fine series of old enamels, doubtless made in Jaipur, that may 
be seen in the Loan Collection Gallery will abundantly confirm the 
opinion that a distinct decline in artistic merit has to be accepted 
as characteristic of the modern trade in these beautiful wares, 

BhaWALFUR —{PUt* ;V„. d}—lias long enjoyed the reputation gj™**" 
of being an important centre lor gold enamelling. Objects of a 
large sire are produced, such as linger bowls, cups, vases, etc , the 
enamel being mostly in a rich deep blue intermixed with green. 

In the Loan Collection will be found a superb series of this work, 
the vase in bold blue diaper being specially commendable. In this 
school of work the pattern is large, the enamelled surfaces con¬ 
siderable, and the spacing in gold graceful. Occasionally the 
enamellers raise the pattern by a thick deposit of op&que white 
enamel (or '“slip 1 subsequently coloured on the surface. 1 his work 
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E^AMStLisc t ^ ,US Comt '* to vw y closely resemble Chinese copper enamel led 
Q ' vases, plates, cups, etc In the Loan Collection will be found 
a superb example of this work in the form of the enamelled 
scabbard shown on Plate No. 68-A, fig. i. 

Rack—T he enamdlcrs of Bhitj have recently attained high 
proficienty in the art of enamelling, A sample of their work in 
the Loan Collection (Plate No. 68-A, fig. 2.) will be seen to 
equal p if not excel, the finest enamelling of Europe. The whole 
surface h uniformly coloured , only the faintest linos of gold being 
left by the engravers of the plate, so that the enamelling looks like 
the most delicate French cioisonr^ lint in design closely resembles 
the embroidery of Kadi 

Kashmir,— In (he Loan Collection (Plate No. 65) will he 
found an enamelled plate from the Kashmir Museum, This 
closely resembles Persian work, and. but for the subject {Devi 
being attended by PsrbaUi), might be mistaken for Persian ena^ 
mdling. The whole surface is covered and appears to have been 
painted in a rich silicate or enamelling paint. This work is of a 
very different character from that presently to he described under 
copper and brass enamels (fig. 1), 

" ,,U ' Mul ™ n is hmed for it, small ornament, s„ch as buckles. 

bracelets, studs, etc., done in two or three shades of blue Tkc 
articles are in silver, struck off from a die so as to leave small rims 
ul silver to tie mark the patches of colour. The enamelling is quite 
opaque and the yellows and reds (occasionally employed) very 
mfertor. A specimen will be seen on Plat,- No. 6 resting against 
a surdAt from Srinagar. 

!n 1' A tRl s the art of enamelling seems confined to the 
production of large patches of colour in imitation of jewels, or 
as a setting to jewels, rather than in the elaboration of a t’oral 
or other design that ronld he regarded as a distinct style of ena¬ 
melling. In the Exhibition, both in the Main Gallery and in the 
Jewellery Court, numerous examples of this work may he seen. 
Usually the enamel is employed to give the ground colour re¬ 
quired in the production of gold and jewelled ornaments such a- 
/nrr/rtj, markers, and the design is produced with diamonds or 
other Tories set within the voioifred lielfL 
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Luc KNOW and Ram PUR . —\ Plate tVo. r.}—These towns are mvistoji 3. 
known for their enamels. iTie prevailing'feature is an etched pattern ENAMELLtSfi ' 
on silver In which green and blue with a small patch of yellow siyie. 
and brown enamel is given. The etching is so minute and at the 
same time so abundant as io give the ornamented article, when 
viewed at a distance, (heappearance of being corroded in verdigris. 

The absence of a background or any well-marked scheme of com¬ 
position or colour, renders this stylo of work distinctly inFerior in 
artistic merit to any of the other Endian schools of enamelling* 

It is, moreover, burdened with animal forms to an extent perfectly 
astonishing, seeing that it is for the most part made by .Muham¬ 
madans and sold to Muhammadans. It is, at the same time, by no 
means cheap* In the Exhibition a glass case will! be found full of Simpleton 
this work. The more noteworthy samples are a large h tiki a bowl 
with chilcnn, etc., complete; a beautiful little oval box with rich 
floral design, ^uite unlike most of the examples ul Lucknow work, 
shown on Plate No. 6 resting against a dagger* Sir George Bird- 
wood, in his Industrial Arts of India, gives on Plate 38 a superb 
example of Lucknow or FUmpur work. The design is dearly en¬ 
graved in the way characteristic of these towns, tut the spacing and 
designing is charming, and so iar superior to anything of the present 
day as to leave some doubt of the identification here made being 
correct. Occasionally , howevi r, old samples of Lucknow and Ram- ow Sp*cU 
pur work are found that show that this style of work attained a far 
higher degree of merit than is readied by the present craftsmen, 

LAHORE. — In many towns of the Fanjab a style of enamelling Punjab sirti. 
prevailed some half a century ago that seems to have practi¬ 
cally disappeared. The articles were deeply repoussed and the 
depressions loaded with a rich bttie enamel that gave great 
effect to the ornamentation. In the Lahore Museum there are 
some splendid examples of this work. 

Kasc.RA and HAZARA turn out crude enamelling* in blue 
and yellow that much resemble that of Multan. 

In PARTABGARH, in RajpuUna, a peculiar style of work IS |uiil-^ 
practised that has been spoken of as a form of enamel lings. The 
article is made of a piece of green or red coloured glass, or thick 
layer of enamel, the crude material ior which is Imported from 
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division 3, Kashmir, A frame or silver wire, of the exact sine and «h* n» of 

EffAHELLtfiU 1 iii 1 ' i j 

tlie glass, is next male, ami across this is attached a sheet of 
lUnijiLiftiion. fairiy thick gold leaf. This is then embedded on lac and the 
pattern punched out and chased on the gold. The glass is then 
semi-fused, and while still hot the rim of silver and film of gold are 
slipped over the edge and pressed on to the surface of the glass. 
The article Is again heated, until a sorL of fusion takes place and 
the gold and glass become securely united. Before mounting the 
article, a piece of silver tin-foil is placed underneath the glass to 
give it brilliancy. i\lr. Brown shows in Plate No. 7 two PartaEi- 
garh enamel lers at work. T he man on the right is punching out the 
gold pattern on a bed of lac ; on the left the other operator is fus¬ 
ing the gold on to the glass. On the little table alongside will he 
seen various pieces of the prepared glass or bed of enamel cut into 
the required shapes. On the floor a series of frtdtSj brooches, plates, 
made in this ware will be seen, while hung as it were on the wall 
has been placed a sample, natural size, showing the gold design on 
the surface of the dark coloured glass. Stretched across the middle 
of Plate No, 6 will bo seen a belt made in this style of enamelling 
In RaTi,AM a similar form of imitation enamelling is practised, 
a shade of blue being produced. 

Chief Exhibits on view 

H * vin S indicated the chief centres of production, the 
materials used and the characteristic features of each Indian 
school of enamelling, it may be useful to discuss the collections on 
view. The following very brief abstract may accordingly be 
given of the more commendable examples of Enamelled and 
Niello wares in the Exhibition : — 

LV^i rC<5> Kashmir.—T he painted enamelling of this State on copper 

S 3 t£““ ° r bras:i * s ^ kind, but much coarser than that on silver. 

The copper and brass enamels are never translucent, and w hile 
they do not readily crack off, they seem to become of a duller 
colour w.th tlie ageing of the metal. The pattern is punched 
(repoiaadd), and the hollows thus produced charged with a 
readily fusible glass paint. The goods produced may be de¬ 
scribed as intermediate between the fine enamellings of Jaipur 
Udhi and Benares and the lae-colonred wares of Moradabad. 
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As w !th tinned wares so with enamels there may be said to be two or division s. 
three widely different styles and qualities turned out in Kashmir, EMA|,tLLlS(: ' 
of whkh Lhe following are worthy of note 

(ff) The Shawl Pattern {i'late No. 6, jar and top ).—The 
best examples of this in the Exhibition are ; — a large copper and 
gold vase {Martaban) [No. 2202), Rs. 246 ; a beggar’s howl 
[Kashgar) (No, 2203), Rs, in; a gourd-shaped bowl (No. 2222), 

Ks. 21; a small vase, in the so-called almond, work (No. 220(1), 

Rs. 44—all by Habib Joo a silversmith of Srinagar, Kashmir; an 
aftubii by Lussoo, copper and silversmith cl Srinagar, Rs, 30; a 
gourd-shaped vase (constricted in the middle) [Jamba) in brass 
i^No. 2540) by the same, Rs. 19, and many others. 

(A) The Arabesque Style {Plate No * 6 , surdhs).*- Good speci¬ 
mens arc l the cop per and gold enamelled sure hi (No, 2791) by I labib 
Joo, silversmith of Srinagar, Rs. 59 ; a jar (No. 3773) copper and gold 
enamel by Subhana, copper and silversmith of Srinagar, Rs. 73. 

(c) The Rosette Pattern {Plate No. 6, Bokhara jar).—This 
is similar to the corresponding class of goods in the tinned and 
papier-mad*£ wares. The chief examples are a copper and gold 
jar (No. 3793) by Subhana of Srinagar, Rs. 24; a small circular 
lray by the same, Rs. 14; a copper and gold enamelled surd hi 
(No, 2219) by Habib Joo, Rs. 4t, 

(t/) The Embossed Form.—Aft&hti and tashi in copper and 


gold (N'p, 22 L3), Rs, 281 for the two pieces, by Habib joo 
oE Srinagar; a copper and gold lotus bowl (No. 2(111), Rs, 87; 
a copper and gold Bokhara jar (No. 377ft), Rs. 40, and a copper 
and gold Bokhara jar (No. 3791) small size, Rs. 25, by Subhana 
of Srinagar; a sura hi by Habib joo, Rs, 5O. 


(r) The Mosaic Style , - A coarse form of enamcdling, bold K«ihmk exp¬ 
and effective, composed of large patches of colour but with little Eni ” 
of the feeling of Kashmir art about it. The examples are a large 
vase (No, 2354) by Habib Joo of Srinagar, Rs, 258; a small lota 


(No. 2750), Rs. 25. 

Occasionally, instead of gilding the copper prior to enamelling it, 
the silversmiths either silver or tin it. A good example oF l his class 
of goods will be found in the Exhibition in the form of an ajtabd 
an I insht (No. 293b) by LaSOOO, silversmith of Srinagar., Kashmir. 
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Before leaving this Slate it may be ahlcJ that a small assort - 
' meat of silver enamels will he found on the lowest shelf of the 
stand employed for copper and brass- The best specimens of 
these are the small survhis % in two shades of blue,, and Lite linger 
bowls and dessert plates by Habib Joo and by Sub liana; prices for 
a surd ti, Rs- 34, for a finger bowd and plate, Rs. 55, and for a 
goblet, Rs 40- tn the silver enamels the blues are particularly 
rich and translucent. 

Multan,— in this town the silversmiths have lor many years 
enjoyed the reputation of producing very pleasing small silver 
enamels, in various shades of opaque blue, yellow or scarlet. The 
silver is stamped on a die so arranged as to leave thin lines to 
separate and demark the glass as if in imitation of cloisonne. 
The best examples are — jj urma dvnis made by WasnaRam, gold¬ 
smith, Rs. 13; bangles, 18 in number, Rs. 37; buckles, Rs. j, 
larger size, Rs. 11 ; and a numerous assortment of such small 
goods. 


Benares,—A set of gold pachhi markers and dice, richly 
enamelled, have been contributed by B, Moti Chand of this city. 
These arc most admirable examples of the best style of translucent 
enamelling in rich, warm^ life-like colours, price Rs* 2,500 for 
the set, 

Lucknow,—T he enamel of this town, like that of Benares 
and Jaipur, has. the silver chased or engraved to receive the glass. 
The colours are mostly greens and blues with indifferent browns, 
yellows and oranges. Tire design is realistic but usually deficient 
in composition, hence at a distance (lie articles look as if corroded. 
On closet inspection animals, birds and men are seen to be dis¬ 
persed over a floriated surface. The chief defect of the style is 
the absence of main decorative lines to fix and u,uide observation. 
I he best examples are the large huika [Plate No. 6), with 
two chilums and their covers {sarp4ikts) t and one mouth¬ 
piece \mahnal), price Rs r j,$6o ; one (haii with pan -dan, Rs, (125 ; 
one pair {ehtin) bangles. Rs, 156 ; and one changhara, Rs. 825 ; one 
drinking-glass with cover, Rs. 666 j lastly, a thiUm and thamat, 
Ra. 888 the Lest piece-exhibited by Gupi Nath Ladimi 
Nwmiii. 
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RamplR State. —A hold and effective style of enamel- uivi^ion a. 
ling in greens and blues with fairly well marked sub-division of eNA * ElUNc 
spaces is practised in this State. The example shown is a £n,ara@is, 
ft iikA a made by Ram Prasad and Pershadi Lai, Rs, ioi (Plate 
No, 6), 

JAIPUR holds* and justly, the highest reputation of all the Jtfgur ^ 
towns of India for enamelling. Sughan Chand and Sobhag 
( hand, Jewellers of that City* employ aH the |>est workmen 
and, as that firm has secured a space for their wares in the 
Jewellerv Court, their stock of beautiful articles on view should be 
examined in connection with the above brief observations on 
Indian enamelling. 

Loan Collection. —In the Loan Collection Gallery a 
superb display of old enamels will l;e found, mostly in the form oF 
sword and dagger handles, scabbards, hutkaf t bowls, etc., (hose 
from Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kaclt, Bbawalpur, Chamba, etc., being spe¬ 
cially worthy of study. 

Slelto llVii’fw [Plate No. 6, bowl and dagger.)—This old art 
still survives in one or two localities of Burma. Only the purest 
silver can be used. The desired pattern is punched, then chased, 
in order to lower the background of the design, and the hollows 
thus produced are loaded with an amalgam of lead 2 parts, silver 
i part and copper i part. The article is next placed in the char¬ 
coal furnace on which fragments of cocoa nut slu 11 have been placed 
to give dense black smoke. It is there retained until the materials 
fuse and unite with the silver. The flux employed is a mixture 
of borax, crude sulphate of ammonia and sulphur, 1 he excess 
colouring matter is then rubbed off and the silver polished, when 
the design, in bright silver, appears on a black background. Niello 
may thus be regarded as a form of enamelling; It Is most effective 
and quite permanent but difficult to make, and hence the art is not 
popular owing to the great temperature required and the tul- 
phurous fumes produced. It is practised by but one or two \ er- 
sons iti Burma, and appears to be quite unknown to the crafts¬ 
men of India, though pieces of the ware may be picked up all over 
the country, thus very possibly indicating a former widespread 
knowledge in the art. 
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di vcsstiN 3. The following arc the examples made by Sava Pq of Toon- 

EJS'AM ELLIN'G * v 

gooa silver bowl and plate, gilt inside (No. 405), Rs. 375; four 
Vk™ plwDn Shan daggers with Niello handles,, damascened blades anti silver 
repouss^ scabbards (No, 4oC), Rs. 57 each ; Shan swords (aV), 
'"Nos, 40 j—9) with Niello handle and silver repousse scabbard, 
Rs. tSS to Rs. 250, Prom Kashmir has been obtained a small 
specimen of this ware in the form of a scent bottle, price Rs. in. 
The design is quite unlike anything used in Kashmir at the 
present day, and the owner claims that the bottle 111 question is very 
old, though, in Ids opinion, made in Kashmir If this be correct, 
the art of Niello ornamentation is no longer practised in that 
State, 

Awards for Enamelled and Niello Wares 
(Vi Niello Ware. 

awards. First Prize with Gold medal to Saya Po of Toungoo for 

Niello ware in form of bowl and plate (No. 405), also swords and 
daggers (Nos. 40b-—9), 

(■i) Gold Enamels . 

Second Prize with silver medal for gold enamelled markers 
(No. 165a) to B. Moti Chanel of Benares. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Bombay School of Art 
for both gold and silver enamels. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Partabgarh State for the 
quasi-gold enamel characteristic of that State. 

(c) Stiver Enamels. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for a set of finger bowls 
and plates (Nos, 2964 and 2966} by Subfoana, silversmith of Sri¬ 
nagar, Kashmir. 

t om ith ‘tided tivn surd his in old shawl pattern in two 
shades of blue (Nos, 2313 and 2344) by Habib Joo f silversmith of 
Srinagar, Kash nir. 

Commended for large series of blue enamels to Wasna Ram 
of Multan, 

(d) Capper and Brass Enamels. 

First Prize with silver modal for an aftdM and tasht 
(No-2213) Rs, 2 So; a tum&a jar (No, 2222), Rs. 24, made by 
Habib Joo, silversmith of Srinagar, Kashmir, 
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Second Prize with bronze itirda! for an aft.ibti and tasht division 4, 

GO LD AND 

{No. 37S4X Rs. So ; a jar (No* 3773), Rs. 73, by Subbawa, silversmith silver 
of Srinagar, Kashmir. PLATE. 

Commended for an affit hit and tasht in silvered enamel (No. 

2956), Rs, Si, by Lassoo, si Ivors mitb of Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Commended for a Bokhara jar (No* 3791}, Rs, 29, by Subhana, 
silversmith of Srinagar, Kashmir, 

Division J*— Gold uml Silver Plate. 

The Gold and Silver Plate of India, until very recently, could 
Lit readily referred to four or five well-marked types or styles of 
ornamentation* Within the past few years, however, the silver¬ 
smiths of India and even of Burma have taken to producing any 
or ah llie styles, the result being that It has become difficult, if not 
impossible, to afhrm where a piece of plate may have been made. 

In the Jewellery" Court and also in the Loan Collection Gallery 
a fair assortment of gold plate will be found. In art conception 
this is identical with the silver work* Accordingly the gold may 
be treated conjointly with the silver plate* Bhawalpur is perhaps 
most famed, In recent times, for its gold plate of purely naLive 
design, though any of the goldsmiths of India can and do produce 
gold plate such as tea and coffee sets, though nearly all the 
modem work is in purpose, design and ornamentation essentially 
European. 

CHIEF EXHIBITS ON VIEW. 

The Gold and Silver Plate shown in the Sale Gallery of the ^on^r 
Exhibition Is placed in the transept and within the bay imme¬ 
diately adjacent* ft may assist the visitor, therefore, if the collec¬ 
tion lie dealt with categorically and in the sequence m which 
arranged* 

On the right hand side of the transept wilt be found the silver 
plate of the Madras Presidency, including Bangalore and Hydera¬ 
bad ■ on the left that of the Bombay Presidency, including 
Kathiawar, Kach and Sind* Within the bay to the left of the 
transept will lie discovered the silver plate of the Panjab, the 
United Provinces, Rajputana and Central India, the Central 
Provinces, Bengal and Burma, in the sequence mentioned, 
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WVisiow 4 >1 mh'titi rrettWmw y—B anx,al o r f —1 he charat:teristk fea- 

silver ttire of the silver plate of this area may at once be described by 
^ ^ saying that it is (or rather was) iBt'fWj"—that is to say. composed 

s^vtrffie 0t mythological met tall tons and canopied niches, in imitation of 
the encrusted and agglutinated style of work characteristic of aH 
South India art. [Plato No, 8, fig. 8) Some of the best examples 
maybe stated tobe: a large silver cup with handles, Rs. i.ofij; 
and silver punch bowl, Rs, 541 ; a silver flower vase, Rs, 599 - a 
silver bowl Rs. 15b; a silver bpw|, smaller size, Rs, a silver 
* w * ml w ftr *. cup, Rs, 80— all by C. Krishniah Chetty, jeweller of Bangalore. 

T he same silversmith ;ilso sends a number of pieces in Calcutta 
(BHowanipore) style, such as a flower vase, Rs, 554; a silver 
punch bowl with spoon, R& 680. 

Messrs, Barton & Sons 01 Bangalore have contributed four 
specimens in swuwt style, the most interesting being a fruit stand, 
representing the nandi (or sacred bull) of Yd lore temple, the 
dish being thus placed above the canopy. 

skivep^Wii-e ^ ^ SO kb have been received six silver miniature idols and 

a water bottle or sura hi made by Subbiah and Cham Xanjiah, 
of excellent workmanship, the idols being priced at from Rs. 70 to 
Ka. So; also a stiver ptm leaf box, Rs. 98, A panel showing the 
Mysore diely CMmunth by Anekal Krishna Cbftri is specially 
worthy of mention, 

Madras, a second and equally fine series is contributed bv 
Uaday Khan, of Mount Road, Madras, of which the following 
may lie mentioned 1 -— a large silver punch bow! in swdtHt with 
wooden plinth, in rich bold floral design, Rs. 937; a similar but 
smaller bowl, Rs. 293; another bow! in Bengal ! Bbowanipore) 
rural style, Rs, 30b; a silver claret jug in twdmi, Rs h 123; a silver 
tea service in jawfwri, Rs, ,293 ; and a second tea service also in 
Swami t Rs, 261, 

JSSU™** P ™ Tk!CHtxoPOLy-.(/»^ AV $J g5 . 3 tf *^ r _havc been 
procured a rose-water sprinkler and heart-shaped fhin-ddn box and 
a coffee-pot by A. Visvanada Asavi & Co, Of these the rose¬ 
water sprinkler is exceptionally line, having the characteristically 
twisted and alternate bands of polished and frosted silver. The 
jxhiuttn is a reproduction of an old specimen seen by the writer 
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while in Trichi nopoly, but the replica, while goad, has bst the division +. 
charm of the original, in consequence of not being so sharply and '’silver 0 
clearly repousse d, In Trichi nupoly a form of flligrain jewellery FJ1 |£r,* T£ ' 
is produced that is quite as good artistically and far superior in 
suitability and wearing power to that of Cuttack and Dacca. A few 
specially selected samples of this will be Found in the collection, 
such as the necklace made by Muthitsami Xaidu, price Rs. 62, 

From C’OCONada has come a rose-water sprinkler, a reproduc¬ 
tion of a good old specimen shown to the writer while on tour, 
but in which sufficient prominence has not been given to the chain 
of dancing with crossed sticks above and below r their heads. 

It was made by Kommojee Papayya of Coconada, price Rs, 65* 

This style of w r ork may be said to be characteristic of Godavcri CotUvan 
and of the East Coast of India generally. 

From AURANGABAD has been sent a rose-water sprinkler 
which is unlike any others shown in the Exhibition, and is priced 
at Rs. 35. 

I'rom ThavaNCORE STATE has been contributed a small hut Triviceor* 

1 . _ , Stiver, 

curiously interesting collection of silver, constructed from the 

silver coins [chubrams) of that State, Of these may be indicated 

an oval tray, price Rs, 135; a circular tray with Krishna in the 

centre, price Rs. Si ; and a picture frame, Rs, 62* 

Bam bat/ Presidency. - In Bombay Presidency there may be 

said to be two very well marked styles of silver plate with several Sllr * c PEat * - 

subsidiary schools; these are the Poona and the Kaeh. In the 

former a very bold and deep form of repouss£ prevails, the chief 

subjects being in half relief and the silver usually oxidised \ in the 

latter school a graceful and intricate floral design in shallow 

repouss^ (of probable Dutch origin) is practised. This consists 

of polished encircling lines or branches on a frosted background, 

the floral scroll, like that of the windows of Ahmedabad, having 

no beginning or ending, but in which a composite flower recurs 

at repeated intervals (Plate No* 8, fig, 6), 

P00NA.^(F/tf/f No.^fig. ro )— Amongst the best examples 

of this style may be mentioned a large silver vase {&ttrrti) with lid, 

the work showing the ten Incarnations of Vishnu, made by M» K. 

God bole of Poona, Rs. 625; a silver tray [/abdit) with hunting 
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division 4r figures, made by Hitapa. BuchaOA, goldsmith pf Poona, Rs* 528 ; 

G s| L lver D a silver bowl (ifwda) by the same maker, Rs. 446. 
p^ate. Of KACH t perhaps the finest examples are a silver flower vase 

or table centre, richly chased in floral design, Rs 1,515; a silver 
card tray, Rs. 200; a silver bowl, Rs. 359—all made by Son! 
Oomers] Mawji & Sons of Bhuj, under the special supervision 
of His Highness the Maharao of Kach* Mr. Percy Brown's 
sketch (Plate No* Q) shows the Bhuj silversmith engaged at 
his work, while around him has been assorted a selection of his 
characteristic wares, 

Ancient slj'Iq. From BlJAPUR have been secured two silver salvers in the old 
style characteristic of that country, Rs, lij and Rs. 149* The 
design is deeply and richly chased, the scroll flowing forward and 
never reversed or inverted, as with the scrolls in most other 
forms of silver plate. 

SH OLA pur has contributed two circular trays in silver gilt ; 
the design in some respects closely resembles that on the Bijapur 
trays and is accomplished in fairly bold rcpcuss£., subsequently 
chased* Small engraved medallions are placed at intervals within 
the Scrolls, thus giving a pleasing variety. These plates were pre¬ 
pared by She&happa Resap pa. Sonar, of Sholapur, under the 
supervision of Ratsaheb Malappa Basappa Warad, and were 
thought so highly of by the judging Committee that they were 
awarded a first priie (Plate No. 8, fig. 5). 

In Raroda a curiously interesting style of both silver and 
copper repoussl may be said to be characteristic of this State. 
The article is first made in wood richly carved, then silver or 
H«pguts' topper plates are held over the surface and hammered until they 
assume the pattern given to the wood Of this kind of work will 
he found a silver rep puss’ stool on s hi sham wood by Mistry 
Raghunath Tribhuvan & Sons, Visnagar, price Rs, 30 2. Raroda 
also turns out a remarkable form of moulded and chased work, in 
both silver and copper, in the form of immense massive anklets, 
price Rs. 93, 

Ammf.dadae}.—F rom this town has tome an address casket 
made hy flarilal Morarji of Gheckanta, price Rs. 400. Tibs is a 
beautiful piece of work, with realistic medallions and jungle 
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scenes, the scroll work being of the Ahmedabad window umsjoii *. 
type. COLD AND 

* * silver 

Paitfab*— The most important locality in the production of plate. 

silver plate in this Province is unquestionably Kashmir. Some Ki'hmgr 
few years ago that State had practically only three of four styles of 
silver ornamentation, alt being forms of exceptionally intricate and 
flat repotiss^ which closely resembled the patterns employed 
both in the copper and papier-mache wares of the State. These 
may be indicated as follows;— [a] The SAawI Pattern -perhaps 
the most beautiful and characteristic of all forms of silver orna¬ 
mentation in India but which has got into disfavour with the silvtr- 
smiths of Kashmir owing to the trouble and expense in producing 
it. They have, in fad, discovered that for the ordinary 1 purchaser 
a few- bold designs, which can be done m half the time required fur 
the sliawl pattern, will fetch the same or nearly the same money. 

The best examples of shawl pattern silver in the collection are a 
beggar's bowl, Rs. am; a smaller specimen of the same, Rs + 124 ; a 
silver ^ arkand jug, Rs. 121 ; a silver kettle on stand, Rs. 230 ; two 
beautiful oval shaped trays, Rs. 73 and Rs. 94; finger bowls and 
plates, Rs, 61 ; a tea-pot, Rs. 147' £^) The 5 /y/r (Mate 

No. 8, fig. 12.J usually parcel -gilt; the best examples of this are a 
large beggars bowl, Rs. 344, by Habib Joo of Srinagar ; a smaller 
size {hoshrmi), Rs. 128; a linger bowl and plate by Habib Joo, 

Rs. 61 ; a linger bowl by Subhana, Rs. 71, etc- (r) The Rosette 

Style — of w hich the most striking examples are a silver jug, Rs. 26 ; 

a rose sprinkler [goLit pash), Rs, 53, (t/) Wire work —the kangri 

or lire basket Is often reproduced in silver wire, a specimen Is priced 

at Rs. 52. (e) Modern Cfatn lr (nr plane tree) pattern —of this 

class of goods there may be said to be two or three stages in deve- cti*»p wark. 

lopment, the first in which the foliage is almost entirely suppressed, 

the ornamentation being confined to the flowers of the plane tree, 

interspersed with a richly convoluted line pattern. Of this, good 

specimens vi lli be seen in the Exhibition, such as the silver tray 

and tea-pot to match, at Rs, 96 and Rs. (63 ■ a silver coffee-pot, 

Ks + 93; a round bow l, Rs. 68. The second stage in which 
diminutive leaves are freely Interspersed with the flowers, as, for 
example, a cup, Rs. 394 ; a claret jug, Rs- 114. The third Stage, 
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division +. those in which the leaves become almost natural size am] the work 
correspondingly coarse, as in the claret jug priced Rs. 150; the 
PLATC ' Kashgar bowl with chunUt leaves of natural size, Rs. 164* 

Lastly, the LAass* Style —in which the handles and spouts 
are in massive dragon form* This may be either plain, as in the 
silver tea-pot at Rs, 16o, or chased crrepouss£d in any of the styles 
already mentioned, as, for example, the tea-set priced at Rs* 227, 
which may be described as being ornamented in a mixture of Kach 
and thunA r patterns, 

HOSHtAHPUR.“ From this town three very quaint rose-water 
sprinklers have been received, perhaps more curious than beauti¬ 
ful or artistic, price Rs, 6^ to Rs- 7°- 

Lucknow. Knifed Province*.-LVCKHQ\V>—{Ptatt No, S, figs. J and 

rD 2.)—Some few years ago there was only one style of silver work in 
Lucknow, namely, a jungle scene, which consisted of closely com¬ 
pacted palms. This may be almost said to have entirely disappeared, 
and I uehoow now imitates the styles of all other parts of India, 
without having anything characteristic of its own. The best 
specimens are: a punch bowl by Durga Farshad and Manohar 
Dass, Rs $71 ; a silver tea-set by the same, Rs, 31?, and a 
silver-gilt hukka by Ajodhia Pershad Jaganath. A good example 
of the palm form of repouss- will be seen under the Division 
devoted to Copper and Brass (shown in Plate Mo. 8, fig, 2}. 

Be MAKE 5.— B, Mott Chand, Rais of Benares, exhibits a few 
specimens of Ganga-Jamn^ silver (part silver, part gilt), such as 
a rose-water sprinkler at Rs, 63. So also a pair of elephant and 
tiger-headed maces (tp'jt) are sent by Bhagwan Dass Gopi Nath, 
Rs. 563, a pair of stick maces by the same contributor 

also priced at Rs, 563. Lastly, a salver by Kalyan Das Brothers, 
Benares, silver-grt, Rs 3=* 

RaMPLTr State has contributed a few T specimens of silver- 
gjg™* ware, such as the ab%or£ and Ik ait sirpask, Rs. 59, A gold 
tumbler and plate shown to the writer whi'e in Rampur was most 
beautiful'y engraved with English birds, flowers, etc., in imitation 
of the patterns found on certain guns in the possession of the owner. 

f'enfrul FrotrtncfriL— SAUGAR has furnished one or tw r o silver 
trays, in a style strongly suggestive of Chalukyan influence and 
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closely allied to the silver and gold plates of Mysore and Bijapur, °eol S »°AKD 
The best sample is priced at Ks. 103. silver 

Central India and Rttfptrtana.— Alwar STATE has supplied LAT1 * 
a few specimens of silver and silver-gilt plate, the ornamentation 
being entirely engraved on a smooth polished surface. The 
designs appear to have been suggested from a study of European tea- 
sets, though Indian subjects have been substituted in most cases, 

J ua \5[ produces a fair amount of digram work, much after Ft5lert Work, 
the style turned out at Cuttack and Dacca; of these the pdn 
boot, Its. 320, is the best cum pie. The design is usually spirally 
assorted. 

UWAi.tOK exhibits a number of specimens of silver-gilt wares, 
such as the atiar-dtfn t consisting of six pieces, from UjjAJtf, 

Rs, 325; a gotab-pash or rose-water sprinkler from I\DORE, 

Rs. 130; and a large plate, Rs* 272] a gotib-fash in stork pattern 
from Gwalior, price Rs, 82, and a similar but smaller sample, deli¬ 
cately engraved, Rs. 40 [Plate No, 8, fig. ; ). 

DllAK exhibits two beautiful stork-pattern goiib-p ashes [rose¬ 
water sprinklers), Rs. 112, 

DholPUR supplies a beautifully formed little chain, Rs. 625, 

Bengal l*re#idenetf .-In the Lower Provinces there may be 
said to be four great centres for silver-ware, eijr., Calcutta, Cuttack, 

Dacca and Monghyr, CALCUTTA (Bhowanipore) produces a 

form of ornamentation in which rural (as distinct from hunting Jungle stjie. 

and jungle) scenery is depicted on a frosted surface. It is a 

style now imitated in nearly every silver-manufacturing centre of 

India, the characteristic Bengal but being nearly every where 

shown, though probably quite unfamiliar to the majority of 

repousse workers who are engaged in this traffic. Samples have 

been contributed to the Exhibition from Lucknow, Bangalore, 

Madras and Bombay. 

CUTTACK .—[Piait No. 9 , Jig. 7 *)— has for many years been 
famous for its silver filigrain work, of which a large assortment 
may be seen in the Exhibition. 

The production of liligrl is perhaps the most interesting branch rintr ' W< ” F * 
of the silver and goldsmith craft, 1 here is, how r cver. something 
about this art that suggest* a Foreign origin. Sir George Birdwwd 
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discs is taken and beaten into a small shallow saucer, another is 
put on the bottom and hammered until it unites with the former 
and the saucer begins in consequence to gradually assume the 
shape of a cup. This process is continued until the desired size 
and shape Is obtained. T he thickness of the metal in a good 
bowl, before being decorated, is over one-eighth of an inch. The 
bowl is then filled with lac and the pattern traced, I hen respouss^d 
and finally chased. The great relief desired often leads to per¬ 
forations, even in the best workmanship, but these are filled up 
afterwards by patches of silver soldered on the inside and 
hammered into the metal, the face of the bowl for that purpose 
being imbedded in lac, 

A representative collection has been sent from MOULMEIN. 
‘ It comprises, amongst others, several good specimens of double 
work ,f as in the bowl to the right In Plate No. y-A. In this style 
the design is embossed as usual but the ground perforated. The 
article is, in consequence, lined, a space being left between the 
outer perforated portion and the lining- A rich effect is thus 
obtained through the shadows of the outer perforated surface 
being thrown on the inner lining* The best examples of this 
work are a bowl and stand (No. 5), price Rs. 563, and a betel box 
with stand (No. 14), price Rs. 563, both examples being the vrork of 
Maung Kyi Mating of Moulmein 

From Rangoon an extensive series of bowls, trays, powder 
boxes, etc,, has been secured* Of these special mention may be 
made of No. 17 i, Rs. 398, and No. 200, Rs, 436, made by Maung 
Po Kin, and a splendid sample (No. 5) exhibited by F, Beato & 
Cq. x Ld,, price Rs, 937. 

From Prone was procured a remarkably good old bowl (No, 
255) for Rs. 375, and from Thay^tmyo another old specimen of 
high merit, price Rs. 350. 

Awards for Steven asp Gold Plate. 

First Prize with gold medal to Maung Yin Maung of Rangoon 
for silver table centre, Rs. 1,000. 

First Prize with silver medal for silver parcel-gilt tray by 
Sheshappa Has Appa of Sholapur (No. 3944b Rs, 263, 






Plaie No. 9-A. Silver Plate of Burmab. 
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First Prize with silver medal for filigri hitkka (No. 128), 
ati&r-<ten (No, 126) and stiver filigri box (No. 130). by Xanda 
Jethi of Cuttack. 

First Prize with stiver medal for bowl (No. 1 77). Rs, 399, 
by Mating Po Kin of Rangoon. 

Second Prize with silver medal for Kach silver plate (Nos, 
I200 f 1201, 1:215, i2 ^7j 122$, 1229, 1S J3) to Soni Oomersi 
Mawji of Bhuj, 

Second Prize w ith silver medal for bowl and stand [No. 14}, 
Rs. 563; silver daft (No. so) a Rs. too; pongye bowl (No. n), 
R&, 700; betel box (No, 14}, Rs. 563—by Mating Kyi Maung of 
Moulmein. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for tray made by V ishnu 
Gancsh Puratidhare of Poona (No. 775), Rs- 513. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for casket. (No, 3208), 
Rs, 906, also silver bowl (No. ,2of>), Rs, 343, made by Framji 
Pestonjji Bhumgara, made in Madras. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for wfa or mace (No, 1577), 
Rs. 563, with elephant head, made by Bhagwgn DasGopi Nath 
of Benares. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for gold and silver caskets 
(Nos. 3957 and 3958), Rs. 500, and a large assortment of silver 
plate, made by C Krishna Chetty of Bangalore. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for three pairs of candlesticks 
(Nos. 256, 652, 3695] for Rs. 360 ro Rs, 656 the pair, made at the 
Madras School of Arts. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for collection of silver plate 
by Da day Khan of Madras. 

Third Prize with bronz-.- medal for collection of silver-gilt 
ware (Nos. 2351, 3686, etc,) by Habib Joo, silversmith, Srinagar. 
Kashmir. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for collection of silver plate 
(Nos. 2665,2688, etc.) to Subhana, silversmith, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for candlestick (No, 1253), 
Rs, 135, made by Soni M&wji Raghavji of Bhuj, Kacli, 

Commended—water vessel made by Subbhiah and C haimi 
Xanyiah of Bangalore. 
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Division Commended for silver bowl in fish pattern (No. 3 ^ 3 ° l 1 ? ^ Si 32 , 
“silvS” by Durga Pershad and Manohar Das of Lucknow, 
plate. Commended silver tea-set of three pieces (No, 3284), Rs. 3 13 : 

also tray (No 3283), Rs* 250, made by Gauri Shankar Jlar Naraan 
of Lucknow, 

Commended for silver-gill httkka (No. 323S), Rs, 250, made 
bv Ajodhia Pershad Jaganath of Lucknow, 

Commended for chukram tray (No. 900), Rs. 105, made at 
Quilon in Travancore. 

Commended for ehdmandi panel (No. 39 r 5 b Ns, 125, made 
by Anekal Krishna Chari of Bangalore. 

Commended— silver anklet (make pattern), made at Dabhot in 
Baroda {No. 1501), Ns. 85. 

Commended for attar-dan (rose-water sprinkler) (No. 4035)* 
Rs. 7 a h made by Parbfi Dial and Mikrawa Mull of Hoahiarpui. 

Commended for silver tea-pot with engraved hunting scenes 
on polished silver (No, 3355)- Rs ‘ 1 4 9 t made by Pamia La) of Alwar. 

Commended for silver fish (i& inches long) (No. 234), Ks. 3 J&, 
by Habu Shivanandan Prasad Singh of Monghyx. 

Commended for attar-dan in form of silver elephant (No. 
92,,. Rs. 500, made by Krishna Ciiaran Kamnakar of Dacca in 
Bengal. 

iHvbti&n and Kua-n*teti IKoreff*— 

{Plate No, /©,} 

Wir* Diunv These names indicate degrees of lhe same art rather than 
c#ntaa. dj^inct arts. They both denote the surface ornamentation of 
one metal through the application of one or more metals. In 
damascening {koftgari) proper, it is usual for iron or steel to be 
ornamented with gold or silver wire. In the various forms of 
encrusted work the ground metal is rarely steel and the applied 
metals are rarely in the form of wire. In true damascening the 
design is chased on the steel surface with a hard and sharp style, 
and the wire, held by one hand within the grooves, is hammered 
by the other, until it is made to literally unite with the steel. Of 
encrusted wares there may be said to be two chief forms, the 
one with the applied metal raised above the surface, the other 
with it below the surface. 
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(A) Tanjore ware Is representative of the 
encrusted work. A piece of silver or brass 
rcpQU5s£d on a bed of lac 
the surface of the metal upon 


first style 
s taken 


of PI VISION &- 
. DAMASCENED 
and a jcd 


When finished this is held over E ‘wakeI EI> 


which it is to Ik; attached, Fomu or 
its outline is scratched, then chased until the groove produced is War#i 
able to receive the edge of the applied piece. This is finally 
secured by having the rim of the ground metal hammered 
over it. 


(ft) The flat form (represented by bidri ware) differs in 
that the pattern of the desired applique ornamentation is 
completely excavated and the metal placed w ithin and secured 
by hammering. But there are two modifications of this, one 
in which the exact form and ornamentation of the applied 
metal is practically finished before being attached, and the 
other, and very often the must beautiful, in which the design 
is only crudely cut out on the ground metal, the applied metal 
being fixed and at the same time hammered and chased into 
form. In this condition, therefore, the applied metal is mainly 
above the surface, much as in Tarijore ware. 

With these introductory remarks It may now 1 lie desirable 
to deal w r ith each manifestation of the arts of Damascening and 


Encrusting Metals; — 

l*t. Knftffnri, ARMS.—The art of damascening appears to 
have taken its origin with the ornamentation of swords and other 
weapons. On the decline of the Sikh power, the kajigan work¬ 
ers or Sialkol and Gujerat diverted their skill to the ornamentation 
of articles for domestic use. To this day, however, they still pre¬ 
pare damascened sword and dagger handles, scabbards, shields, 
helmets, etc. The best examples of this work to be seen In the 
Exhibition are sw ord handles [ Xos, 4 M 3 and 4 U 5 ), by Jihabab 
Din, son of Imam Din, prices Rs- 50 and Rs. 100, In Jaipur, AI war, 
Balia, Jodhpur and in Serhoi, the art of damascening sword 
handles attained high proficiency. A shield has been arranged to 
display the damascening of Jaipur, which is mostly silver or gold 
on steel in elaborate and intricate patterns. In Datia and Jodhpur 
the work is very similar, as, for example, sword handle (No, io) l 
price R» r 31, In Serhoi (Plate tfo. 1 1 -A, figs, w and 11 ), a 
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division s. background of frosted silver is given round the gold, producing 
and thereby a characteristic style which, although not confined to 
E? WAREsf D Serhoi, is more or less peculiar to that State. The same system 
is occasionally practised in SiaEkot, as for example the gauntlets 
{No. 4161), Rs. 50* A shield has been designed to exhibit a full 
display of Seuhoi arms as also a further shield to display a special 
series of JAIPUR arms, mostly those that manifest engraved and 
damascened steel. One of the chief centres of damascened arms 
in India is doubtless Hyderabad in the Deccan (Plate No. 1 i-A, 
fig. 15), A large shield has been arranged to show a selection of 
the silver and a second the gold damascening of that State. 

The above brief reference may suffice to denote the older man!’ 
festal Ions of the art of damascening. JJr. Brown's sketch {Plate 
No. u) of the damascene worker in Datla, shows the artist with 
his appliances engaged damascening a sword hilt. His reds of 
gold and silver thread are in front of him* and an enlarged hilt on 
the wall shows the pattern turned out* 

PaNJAB. —Of modern work it may be said that Gujerat and 
Sialkot in the Pan jab, and more recently Jaipur, Alvrar, £>erhoi 
and Lahore, turn out large quantities. The materials employed are 
steel plates engraved in minute arabesque designs, into which 
silver and gold wire are ham merer), But there are various forms 
or qualities of this work* the most valuable being that known as 
(A Teh Ngshan or deep Koftgan (Plate No. n-A, figs. I, 2 and 
3).^-In this the steel is deeply engraved and thick gold or silver 
wire hammered into the grooves. It is then filed down, cleaned 
and blued, until it forms a perfectly smooth and polished surface. 
At times wiien both gold and silver are used (GanglyiJ/ttmi), 
certain parts of the gold are mixed with copper in order to obtain 
a pinkish tint. The surface is blued through the action of fire 
only. A good example of this style is the small boat-shaped tray 
from Jaipur (No* 2141 }, Rs. too, and the circular tray from Sialkot* 
B' ONUiftir. Rs, 50. (R) Ordinary or shallow Koftgart (Plate No 1 i-A, figs, 6 

and 7),— tnthis case the design is engraved in shallow grooves or 
scratching*, and a very fine wire is hammered into these. The 
amount of silver and gold employed is accordingly very small, and 
in consequence the surface cannot be polished and smoother ed 
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as in the teh nashan without removing the gold and silver wire, 
Accordingly, with the cheaper forms of j \oftgan> the wire can 
be readily felt on the surface, (C) Lastly, the cheapest form of EK w"k? Si 
all is a sort of imitation ktjtgari. This is called Dewdli (Plate cj b*w*ii. 
Mo. i i-A r fig. 12). The surface is smoother:cd vv 1 th a file and after¬ 
wards with pumice stone. The pattern is then scratched with the 
style and lime juice sprinkled over it to thoroughly cleanse the sur¬ 
face. It is next heated and gold leaf (lifted with a pair of pincers Is 
applied and lightly hammered, then rubbed with the man atone, 
which causes the gold to adhere to the portions of the surface 
scratched for its reception. The best example of if strati work in 
the Exhibition is the plate (No, 3906 L Rs. 75, made by Sultan 
Mahamad of Sialkot- 

RajplTaNa, —T he degree of hammering applied to keftgari 
causes the gold or silver to spread out in all three forms ol work. 

In Rajpuuna it would appear that a fourth system prevails, namely, 
dewdli work subsequently scratched to remove portions of the 
gold and produce a closer similarity to wire inlaying* 

Sialkot and GujErat .—{Plait Afo tx-A t jigs. 4^9 an(i I2 ) 

-The most desirable examples arc;-from GujERAT a tray bys.^^ 
Fazal Ahmad, Rs, 131 ; a thdli (tray) by Abdul Alia, Rs- ' 5 °; 
another by Manta Bux, Rs. 93 i a surdhi by Mahomed Azum k 
Rs. 25; a goUbdam by the same maker, Rs, Si ; and a sum fit by 
Abdul Aits, Rs, 37* From SiALKOT a surihi t silver and gold on 
iron, by Koftgan Nazar Mahamad, son of Kutubdin, Rs, 50; a 
surihi, silver and gold on iron, by Nurdin, Rs, >5 ■ a ®^ vct 
and gold on steel, by Budha, Rs. 62; a shield, gold and silver on 

steel, by Golab Din, Rs, 1125: ^ S old on by B ^ dha ' 

Rs, 62; a chiroitta (set of armour) by Musa, son of Khush 
Mahamad, Rs. 150; a ihati, silver and gold on steel, by Hap 
Mahamad Yac, son of Sultan Mahamad, R^. 125- 

From Lahore a shield in gold damascening by Aim Dm, 

Rs, 156 ; a thdraina (set of armour) by the same maker, Rs, 1 ^ 7 *- 

From JAIPUR, a tray, gqjd on steel, by the School of Art, , 100. 
a dhdl (shield) by Khuda Buksh, Rs, 125; a koft surahi (goblet) 
also by Khuda Buksh, Rs. 25 : a surthi, gold on steel, by t * 

School of Art, Jaipur, Rs. 5& It niay he added, or tie 
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s P* cin » n »> ,flat tlle y perhaps the most highly finished 
entrusted ^ **** exam P lcs of ** f * g*ri in the Exhibition. 
wares, 1 «AVANCORE may be said to have a style of ko/t^ri of sis 
own, which consists of roughened steel with gold wife beaten into 
a m the I°rni on floral designs of a strongly Dravidian type; this 
may be seen in the tray, gold on iron, by the School of Art, Tre- 
vandrum, FU 62 (Plate No. 1 i-A, fig. 14b and the casket (fig. 13). 

Jrui, fiidri if (ire, {Plata No. the series with labels 

Hyderabad Deccan.)—In the Nizam's territory an industry exists 
vv ^ K:ar5 l he name of the town in which it originated, ns., 
Bldar - 0r,t: of thc earliest accounts of this craft may 
be said to be Dr. Benjamin Hey Tie's paper published in the 
AstaP 1 "Journal for March 1817. He opens that paper by the 
statement that the I I Indus have since time immemorial 
not only excelled their neighbours in the managemetit of 
metals for useful and curious purposes but are even acquainted 
with alloys unknown to our practical chemists.” Ji Biddery 
{ndri) ware is used particularly for htt&ka bottoms, and dishes 
to hand betel aljout to visitors, where more precious metals are 
not attainable. Et is of a black colour, which never fades 
and which, if tarnished, may be easily restored. To relieve the 
sable hue it Is always more or less inlaid w ith silver, ft b called 
Biddery ware from the place where it was originally, and I 
Ijelieve b still exclusively, made ; for though the people of Bengal 
base utensils of this kind, I have nowhere seen any new ones for 
sale, uhich would be the case were they manufactured there.” 
t r. Heyne then gives a full description of each stage and process 
in the production of btert ware. The artificers complained of the 
cl line of the craft, which they said gave formerly employment to 
umdreda in place of the tens now engaged. He examined the 

usedl * Rd found h ia “ nsist °f 24 parts of tin to 1 of copper. 
°rtha 25 *. ln rc Ply to Dr. Heyae'a statement that hidri ware was exclu- 

ma,,e in Bidar - Mr - Wilkins wrote, shortly thereafter, that 
it was also made in Benares, but that the alloy contained zinc In 
place of tin along with copper. The composition of the alloy 
seems to vary somewhat; the difference indicated by the two 
above passage* still to prevail. In Lucknow' the chief 
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metal is zinc, the others, lead, tin and copper, being added each 3 n Division a* 

„ „ rT > .t ■ DAMASCENED 

Lhc proportion of ^tb of the zinc. In Hyderabad, zinc seems 
to be greatly reduced and lead much increased. In Mursbidabad E5 w£jjE5, ED 
lead is entirely omitted. The desired vessel is first moulded then u*uipuiiLi<m, 
reduced to the exact shape on the turning lathe. It is nest 
engraved or chased in varying depths according lq the quality 
or kind of bidri that is desired to lie produced. It is thereafter 
smoothed, polished and coloured to a dark green or black colour 
by means of a paste made by sal ammoniac and saltpetre, moistened 
in rape seed oil and thickened with charcoal. In Murshidabad 
and Lucknow blue vitriol Is added, I he vessel is flightly heated 
by placing it in the sun, then rubbed with the colouring prepara¬ 
tion and allowed to cool for several hours. It is thereafter 
washed and rubbed w ith a tittle oil, when the colour is found to 
he permanent. Bui A does not rust, and only breaks by a severe 
blew, but it is very heavy and clumsy. 

The chief centres of production are HYDERABAD (litdar Cttnresof 

r Production. 

mainly}. LuCknOW, MURSKUMBAD, Pl'RNEA and to a small 
extent Kashmir 

There arc two main forms of bidri, much as in koftgari, 
according to the depth of embedding and the quality of the metal 
affixed to the surface. These are known as Teh Nashdtt, or 
deeply cut work and Zar Nashdn, for Zar httlart-d), raised work. Ch^r^Formi 
In the former the pattern is deeply excavated and the silver or 
gold cut to the exact size and shape of the chased pattern. 

After being embedded, the surface Is smoothed and polished, the 
silver or gold ornamentations being then within or below' the 
surface. 

Zar Xaskiti or Zar buland work greatly resembles Tanjorc 
encrusted ware. The outline of the pattern is engraved, the 
silver leaf he ld over and rubbed with the finger until a tracing 
of the design is imparted. The leaf b then nit Into the desired 
pieces, eat h a little larger than the Apace it is intended to cover. 

The margin or rim of each is bent over, and the cavity thus formed 
filled with a piece of soft lead. This is next inverted ov<-r the 
spare and the margin of the structure pressed into tin- engraved 
outline. Lastly, it is hammered or punched all round so as to 
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cause the surface metal E>» embrace and tix the applied piece. 
The process is then finished by the diver Jeaf being punched or 
chafed on the surface in completion of the desired pattern. 

A form of aar n&shdn ts met with in Sialltot in which the 
ground metal is brass and the finished article overlaid with both 
silver and gold. Rut the process pursued is different from that 
followed in any of the centres of bidri ware production proper 
The pattern is only partially engraved. The silver or gold is fixed 
within the grooves, then worked up on the surface by chasing 
and punching. This gives a far richer effect than is produced by 
cither of the forms of simple encrustation of previously prepared 
ornamentations. 

Designs.—Hyderabad.— One of the oldest and at the same 
time most beautiful patterns employed in true bidri portrays the 
poppy plant, a design which recurs all over India. It is one of 
the most frequent patterns employed by the kink hah weavers, the 
leaves being in silver and the flowers in gold. Good examples of 
this style w ill be found in the extensive senes of bidri, contributed 
by Haji Hasan, an Arab trader in Hyderabad (Plate No. ri-8), in 
the coffee-pot and two bell-shaped httkka- bowls, Sir George Bird- 
wood's industrial Arts of India (Plate 32) may be mentioned 
as a most admirable example of this style, it would, however, 
necessitate the production of a special treatise to give anything 
Hhe a satisfactory conception of the many beautiful designs met 
with in Hyderabad bidrK Perhaps after the poppy pattern, the 
most prevalent is that in which wire alone is used in the elabora¬ 


tion of a minute ornamentation in silver crosses or stars, assorted 
in a diagonal fashion. In Purnea and Murshidahad, wire alone 
is never used ^at the present day), but the silver or gold, in fairly 
large patches, is cut in the form of flowers or animals and deeply 
imbedded and polished along with the rich surface polishing 
characteristic of the bidri of Bengal. Sir George Bird wood's 
Plates Nos. 34 and 35 do not represent the bidri of Purnea and 
Murshidahad of the present day. 

Other example^ worthy of special study are a beautiful hvkkti 
in gold bidri, in diaper pattern, made by Trailokya Nath Dass of 
Murshidahad seen in Plate No. 



Plate No. ii-l). Encrusted Ware* 
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From Kashmir have been received a few examples of erect WJggj^ 
hukka bowls ini gold and a flower va^e in silver bid ft prorureil 
from Subhana, silversmith of Srinagar. The designs m these are war^. 
worked in wire imbedded below the surface, hut remarkably 
little wire is employed, mush less th m in any Other orm o fndri 
ware. The design may be said to be invariably a diaper, 
f. Lucknow .—'The art of manufacturing bi&rj in this town, as 
already indicated, seems to have been carried from Bidar during 
the time of the Kings of Gndli, In Lucknow, however rt early 
assumed a very different type-the description described a™ 
as Zar bulmtd. Large patches of silver, in the form of iish 
flowers and leaves, are encrusted all over the surface, 
wangles of this work arc a kuika (No. «>$) ^ 

(Plate No. i r-Dl made bjr Chandu Beg of Lucknow, tor a time 
this type of work prevailed in Outlli Imt gradually it change 

and assumed a second condition in which realistic designs acre 
produced in a minute and complex manner much after the fashion 
evolved at Purnea and Murshidahad. Of this modern work a 
large assortment will be found, the most note-worthy being the large 
hukka by Kadar Beg ami Chandu Beg of Lucknow, and the surdh, 
with vine-leaf pattern (Plate No, il-B)by Rum ana of y 

3rd, Tflidare Entrttstrfl imare.— (Pfflfe/ko. — 11 wnr*. 

crusted ware of South India is referable to tivo sections:—>er 
that of Tanjore, in which the applied portions stand in hold relie ; 
second, that of Tirupati in which the applied metal is smooth and 
level with the surface. The host examples of these two forms may 
he said to be the following I-TANJORE SERIEft-a large circular 
brass tray hy M. Karupanna Pathar & Co., of 1 anjore, elaborate > 
covered with silver encrustations in sudmi form, Rs. 25 °' i J 
circular copper plate with silver mini "ork by Among! Patha, 
of Tanjore, Rs. too ; large copper l,owls in the ortgrnal re¬ 
design. of Tanjore with pillars dividing the mythological subjects 
much a. in Plate No ,4 in Sir George Bird wood’s Must**! 

Arts if Indies ; a round copper tray of Tanjore work, made m the 
Madras School of Arts, Rs. 50 i brass address bo*, oblong sire, 
with smimi carved work by Guvmsawmy Pathar of lanjore 
Rs, t 8 j j a circular bass plate, medium sire, wdh silver nr 
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Da vision a, work, Rs. 56; octagonal brass plate with silver swttmt work by 
PAM AHD E:iED Ranialunga Pal bar of Tan j ore, Rs. 50; a small r hitnibu [fat&) of 
copper with silver stvdmi work much as in Sir George Bird wood's 
Plate 15), made by the School of Arts, Madras, Rs. 25. TlRtJPATt 
SERIES—a large oval brass tray of copper amt silver encrustations, 
which has attained the first award for encrusted ware,—also a 
similar tray with silver on brass (No. 4530), price Rs* 150. 

It would seem probable that the original of these crafts (Tan- 
jore and Tim pati) consisted of bras? and copper only and that 
the use of silver proceeded from a European suggestion. But by 
tar the most serious departure has been the substitution of large 
patches of Fine silver leaf, blocked out on a cite, in place of the- 
multitude of small pieces (hand chafed] that were formerly em¬ 
ployed, in the ornamentation of the copper or brass surface, 
s FrlchiNopoly SERIES.—In Trichtnopoly .1 still more curious 
process of encrustation prevails, in which brass vessels are encrus¬ 
ted on the surface with zinc The best examples of this are a 
plate, Rs. 18, a surdhi f Rs s 15, made by Mdapulujur Asatd, 

4 th* Kashmir Turquoise trt>rk% —Although in no way con¬ 
nected with htdri ware it may be convenient to mention in 
this place that into Kashmir has been recently introduced a 
sort of mosaic in brass, in which the recesses of a pattern are 
compacted with fragments of false turquoise embedded in cement 
The best examples of this work are a picture frame, Rs, j 4, and an 
octagonal tray, Rs. 15. 

Awards for Damascened and Encrusted wares 

( a ) Damascened or Keftgari 7 e&rk. 
f irst Prize with silver medal for boat-shaped small tray 

(Xu, 1490}, Rs, loo, made in Ith ttasftdn style at the School of 
Art, Jaipur* 

First Prize with silver medal for plate (No. 397?}, to Golaro 
Muhammad of Sialkot— ordinary kc/tgari work of a very high 
order. 

First Prize with silver medal for shield (No. 621) from Hy¬ 
derabad Deccan, done in rich gold haftgari on finest steel, made 
by Pi rajs of Hyderabad 


TpkhEnopoijT 

Ware. 


Turquoise 


1 □ rqu< 


AWARDS. 
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First Prise with silver me dal for collection of swords, 
daggers, etc, (Nos. 840—926), with hilts in gold and silver damas¬ 
cening, exhibited by Haji Hasan, Arab trailer in Hyderabad. 

First Prist- with silver medal for tray in ordinary koftgtiri 
work (No. 39831, Rs, too. and tea tray (No. 3985), Rs. 125, made 
by Haji Mohamad Yar of Sialkot, 

Second Prize with silver medal for set ol armour (cAarina), 
(7 pieces), No, 3923), Rs. 313, the larger foliar ornamentation in 
dewd/i the other portions ordinary Jtoftgan, mack by Malaga 
Imam Din of Sialkot, 

Second Prize with silver medal for shield (No. 3982), R&.I25, 
engraved steel with pattern in dczidii work ; sword hilt [No. 3980), 
Rs. 100, and tray No. 391)8) in if th nash&n work, by Kazi Gulab 
Din of Sialkot. 

Third Prize with bronze medal ior a collection of swords, 
daggers, etc., with hilts in G(tnga- y am rti keftga rt [Nos, 435t-2-3), 
Rs. 14 to Rs. lb, made in Sirohi State, 

Third Prize with bronze medal for surdhi in dttv&U and koft 
(No. 4525), Rs, 751 and a shield (No. 4828), Rs. 73, made by Mu- 
ha mad Azim of Gujerat. 

Commended for large tray in Oriental style (central leaf work 
in dfivdti and marginal scrolls in ordinary koftgari w'ork)^ made 
by Abdul Aziz of Gujerat, 

Commended for large tray (No, 4531), Rs. 50 [detadli work but 
good design), made by Abdur Rahim of Gujerat. 

Commended for surdhs (No. 3989), Rs, 28, made by Muhamad 


division «. 
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Euksh of Sialkot, 

Commended for large tray in haft work (No* 397b), Rs. 63, 
made by Dud ha of Sialkot. 

Commended—a small jur&ht (No. 39 & 8 )j Rs, 3 1 , ordinary kqft- 
gari ; a large plate in Ganga^omni work (No. 3945)1 Rs, 75, made 
by Fazal Karim of Sialkot. 

Commended—a smalt tray in soft sled inlaid with gold wire 
with figure of Krishna in the centre (No, S93), Rs, ba r made by 
the School of Art, Travaneorc, 

Commended for nut-cutter damascened in gold wire, made by 
Saghbatullah of Alwar (No. 3525}, Rs. 44 - 
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(A) Bidri ware (or quastencwsied mare)* 

First Prize with silver medal for an extensive series of old 
ware (Nos. 779, 783, 826-7 and S33-J t of), by Haji I lasan, Arab 
trader of Hyderabad. 

Second Prize with silver medal for hukktt bowl in toh nashiht 
hidri with gold, made by Trail okya Nath Dass of Murshidabad. 

Second Prize with silver medal for hukku (No. 5027}, Rs. 338, 
teh ttasMn hidri, and huhka [No. 5 ° 37 )> R^- 3 °°- zar ndshin 
hidri f made by Kadar Reg and Chandu Beg of Lucknow. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for new hidri stir J/if (No. 7pr) a 
Rs. 1 tg ; surd hi (No. 827-1}, Rs. 18, by Haji Hasan of Hyderabad. 

Commended—a surihi (No. 760), Rs. 22, in modern Uh naslrin 
hidri t in vine pattern, made by Ramanna of Hyderabad. 

(f) Encrusted ware proper* 

First Prize with silver medal for large ova! tray (No. 3?oi) r 
Rs, 150. made by Rama Chari of Tirupati, North Arcot. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for pair of small tot fa 
(Nos* 3698-9), Rs. 20 each, made at the Madras School of Arts. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for copper bowl with silver 
1 No. 119), Rs. 250, made by V. Kristna Pat liar & Co. of Tanjore. 

Commended-a copper bowl with silver (No. 115), Rs. 125, 
mads by Kasi Ram Pandk St Co, of Tanjore, 

Commended —large oval salver [No, 120}, Rs. 250, made by 
Kamppama Pathar of Tanjore. 

Commended—covered chumhu of lead and brass {Nos. 387- 
8-9), Rs. 12, made by Melapalijar Asari of Trichinopoly, 

Itiviiifiu C .-Capper titui liras* IVtires*— (P/afes A T cs, 12 

ami /J.) 

itrrttfti anti Alloy*. -The provinces of India have each two or 
three centres noted for their copper and brass wares, and accord¬ 
ingly a corresponding number of widely different art conceptions 
are practised in the ornamentation of these metals. Copper is 
called fin hi in Hindustani; zinc jasta and tin and pewter are 
rings, though the latter is an alloy of tin and antimony; lastly 
lead is sha. These metals two or more—are utilised in the 
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manufacture of the alloys user! in India, Brass or pilai is made BivrtioH 
froni copper and zinc in varying proportions, usually 2 of the j ER a$s 
former to 1 or i| of the latter. The alloy if very rarely made in wares. 
India at the present day, the bulk being imported in the form of 
sheet brass* Bharat, kmkut or hinsd is an alloy of copper, line 
and tin, and is much cheaper than brass though inferior in colour* 

Phiil or kdnsi is the most constant of the alloys of India and cor¬ 
responds to the bell-metal of Lurope or white brass. On account 
of Its bright colour and the polish that it lakes, this metal is in 
much demand for ornamental purposes. It usually consists of 7 
parts of copper to 2 parts of tin. In the Hindu ^kastras gob! a f t n 5 
and copper pets are held to be the purest, next to these come So 
silver and brass and lastly' those of iron. According to the 
Muhammadan sacred books earthen vessels are preferable to 
metallic, brass being specially detestable ( makruh ) but the prohibi¬ 
tion against copper is evaded by its being tinned, since tin eating 
vessels are approved* The Hindu prohibition against phul or bell- 
metal is unreasonable since it is by far the most sanitary' metal ol 
all those in use in India. Milk and curds cannot be kept in brass 
and nothing acid can be cooked in it, hence it may be said that 
the best cooking vessel that the Hindu possesses is under the ban 
of vexatious ceremonial restrictions. The impurity of phxl is 
attributed to its being an alloy containing rang a or pewter* 

Vra/tsfur)). It would be beyond the scope of this work to indcsirE«J 
deal with the purely industrial aspects of the copper and brass- 
smiths’ crafts, suffice it to say therefore that a considerable range 
exists in the knowledge and skill manifested by the I ndian craftsmen 
in the utilization of these metals and their alloys. In Burma, for 
example, idols of a perfectly stupendous stie are cast in brass by a 
mere handful of operators (at each foundry yard) whose appli¬ 
ances, judged of by the standard of European necessity, would be 
pronounced absolutely inadequate. In many parts of India, such 
for example as In Rajputana, the chain bangles worn by the 
peasants are moulded and sold fora few'annas the pair that would, 
by the superior knowledge and labour-saving appliances of E urope 
and America, be impossible of production at many times the price 
charged. Between these extremes in magnitude and intricacy 
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censer is often extremely beautiful. the s mhos an or idol throne division a. 
of lotus-leaf pattern has originated much that is admirable in cof ^^ [ID 
India,- The tamp (rt rti) (Plate No i 2}, more especially the hanging 
lamps, as also tlic bells [ghanh f) that occur in almost every temple. Sells, 
have stimulated art conception until it might fairly well be said 
that few articles of Indian production are more beautiful, especially 
the chains by which these are suspended. So again it might in 
all fairness be remarked that the restrictions imposed by religions 
conceptions have alone prevented the copper and brass founders 
of India from producing statuary of a high order. As it is, many JdQ]i . 
centres turn out idols and figures that manifest not only a high 
skill but much artistic feeling, especially those: that portray the 
youth and pastoral existences of Krishna. 

But to attempt an enumeration of even the more remarkable 
and beautiful examples or the every-day copper and brass wares 
of India would necessitate the production of an elaborate treatise. 

It may, therifore, suffice to indicate, province by province, the 
chief styles of ornamental treatment of the metals litre dealt wdth 
more especially that may be seen at the Exhibition 

Chief Exhibits on View. 

Pu >1 (jab and North *rn I n d in, — A M R ITS AH and Lahore:— 

Following the lead of the golden temple, Amritsar has for som;- 
years past turned out a fair amount of very superior repoussi in 
brass and copper. The goods in question are in low relief, the 
pattern sharp and crisp and the designs mostly Italian. 1 he best 
examples of this work are the door made by DuHu Mall, price 
Ks. 625, and three copper and brass plates {ifaUts) at Rs, 3 J - 

Kashmir enjoys the reputation of producing two well marked 
forms of copper and brass, the one from Kashmir proper, the 
other from the Ladakh or Thibet territory oF that State. For 
many years both these forms had a good reputation, but recently 
the attempt to cheapen production lias resulted in the destruction 
of the art feeling of these goods and in the manufacture ol articles of 
such a ilinisy nature that they cannot lie handled without hilling to 
pieces. It is., therefore, most unfortunate that it has to he affirmed 
that the brass and copper w ares of Kashmir from being once in 
great demand have become almost unsaleable. Hds sign!Leant 
fact has been abundantly demonstrated at the present Exhibition, 
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Kashmir copper and brass wares may be described as mani¬ 
fest cwg an elaborate form of low repouss^, which is devoid of the 
boldness of oilier styles but relieved by a higher repousse carried 


over the surface. Pierced ornamentation is also freely intro¬ 
duced, thereby strengthening the Persian character oF these 
wares. I tie best examples in the Exhibition are the following:” 
l our large circular trays ill copper, Rs„ 150 each- These were 


niade by Subiiana of Srinagar and are by far the best samples 
shown* After these may bo mentioned a circular tray, Rs. (a ; 
a large flower vase, Rs, 62 ; a jar with massive handies, Rs, 18; an 
octagonal tray, Rs. 15. 

Of the M HUE TAN work the following maybe inspected :—A 
Llt-assa tea-pot, Rs, yy (Elate £vu. 13); a sammidr t Rs, J5; a 
\ arkand shield, Rs. 37, and a large assortment of similar wares, 
t nittul Jytm jiees. {Plate iVe, ij,y —In these Provinces there 


are two specially marked centres in the production of copper and 
brass ware- tliese arc LuCKJtOW and BENARES. The former 
Luciuaow, mamty deals in copper, the latter in brass. In Lucknow, moreover, 
the material is treated very much more artistically and effectively 
than in Benares. It is repoussed in a bold style without any 
surface chasing, additional effect being given by frequent perfora¬ 
tion. In the Exhibition will be found several large trays {sitiis) in 
this style made by Makhan Lai Narain Das, price Ks. 100; also a 
basket ( Jnhta) and pan-dan [itwkaba). The frequent use of the 
crescent shows the Muhammadan influence, but there are tivo 
widely d if It rent styles—a Hindu and a Muhammadan; the best 
workers belong to the former and do not, as a rule, perforate 
their copper or make use of the crescent ornamental-ion unless 


specialty prepared for the Muhammadan market. 


bbNARES ware is too well known to be here described, but a 
good example may be seen in the Loan Collection Gallery kindly 
contributed by Ills highness the Maharaja of Mysore. It is 
punched brass and in a colour and design (excepting in the 
^cry finest and most expensive specimens) anything bit pleasing- 
It is, however, cheap and is the best known style of Indian metal 
work met with in Europe, and has accordingly done much to 
lower the desire to pc*^*. examples of Indian brass and topper 
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wares. While arranging for the collections intended tor this nrvisio* s. 

COPPER aND 

Exhibition, tin? writer inspected, in the town hall of Benares, urass 
a large assortment of lho brass ware of Lhat place. All but one ^ AHESr 

or two pieces were bad in design and worse in execution. They 
had departed from the line old patterns that made Benares famous 
for its brass wares, most being poor imitations of jWiwi silver or 
of Poona copper ware. Many were in degraded European shapes 
and purposes. U was accordingly decided that unless very 
superior articles were specially produced, on the lines oF certain 
old samples picked up in the city, Benares brass would have 
to be excluded. Only two samples were finally received at Delhi 
and neither of these have been sold, so that Benares ware may 
be said to be entirely absent from this Exhibition of Indian Art. 

Central 1 tut in. -There are several centres noted J*ipor, 
for the production of copper and brass in these Provinces, the 
most important being JAIPUR, BlKANiR, DHOLPUtt, UjJAIN and 
Ese>gre, The manufactures of Jaipur may be taken as represen¬ 
tative and within the past few years the trade in this class of 
goods from that Estate has immensely Increased and it is satis¬ 
factory to have to add in some respects improved. I lie articles 
are more conscientiously made, cheaper and better titan in most 
other parts of India, I he style followed is polished brass ill rich 
but not overburdened repousse, the designs being often in modern 
Arabesque such as in the famous Jaipur fables, that within the past 
ten or lifteen years have assumed the condition of a distinct item 
of trade. Instead of being repoussed, the copjier is often simply 
engraved. The best examples of Jaipur work shown in the Exhi¬ 
bition may be said to be an electroplated and gilt brass Ramaysinti 
embossed shield with carved shisham wood stand 4^ feet by 
feet, Rs. 1,500 ; a Large beggar's bowl tiffinuttiftiJ) in brass* elabor¬ 
ately embossed iiid standing 4 L feet high, price RS..275; another 
of the same, richly engraved, standing 5! feet high, Rs. 37 Sr ajl 
embossed rastila vase, Rs, Oj [ a snake-hand led water jug (rwre/i'Ji), 
with Krishna on the top,Rs. 4 o; a brass table richly embossed 
with astronomical figures, Rs, U£b made at the School 01 Art, 

An oval gold-plated shield in repoussi work with figures of the 
Mughal Emperors placed in a carved skiskam wooden stand, 
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CoFnULAHD ^ ^ r ‘ ,as ^" jL1 ^ oc ^ cart with load of wood (Plate No. i Vl, 

qhass made by Messrs, Panna Mahomed Alla Buksh it Co. R$ n 

WARE; S. 

These and several other examples are exceptionally fine and rv- 
mark ably cheap for the finish and style given to them. Having 
said so much in praise of the Jaipur brass and copper wares, It is 
satisfactory to have to add that these personal opinions have sub¬ 
sequent Sybeen abundantly confirmed hy the Judging Committee 
iti their having awarded to Jaipur, more especially its School of 
Art, the gold medal for the best collection of metal work shown in 
the Exhibition. 

IlGfnlta{/ t - jn the Presidency of Bombay there arc several 
centres noted for copper and brass manufacture. Those of great¬ 
est repute, from an art jjoint of view, arc POONA, BOMBAY and 
Poena. BARODA, while NASIK has a high reputation for the manufacture 
of cooking utensils. In Poona, just as with silver plate, the habit 
prevails o' producing copper and brass In IjoUI massive repoussi. 
The bchuol of Art, Bombay, has for years past pioneered a high 
development in repemss'- ware. The following examples may be 
specially mentioned as good examples from that institution ■—A 
large copper pot and a large copper and brass vase, Rs. 375 each. 

In BARODAj repousse brass is largely produced by hammering 
thin plates of brass on to carved wood-work and fixing the plates 
permanently over the wood, So also copper anklets of a massive 
and striking character arc largely produced at Baroda. Of the 
former wor^ the best example is a brass repousse stool on teak- 
wood, made by Mistry Ragbunalh Tribhuvan & Sons of Vishna- 
gar, of the tetter a copper kaiia (anklet), chrysanthemum pattern, 
made by Hurgovind Hira of Dabhoi near Baroda. 

Kathiawar produces very, curious copper boxes used for 
locking up valuable articles of personal adornment. These are 
circular in shape, stand on three massive tapering feet and have 
immense hasps antf padlocks. They are exceedingly curious but 
not very ornamental. 

From B) JAP UR have been received two plates of an interesting 
and strictly Hindu character, tn general feature they are flat, the 
highest port ion being in the centre. The ornamentation is strictly 
m Cir ™ Starting from the central medallion there are three 
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or four aoncs of chased floral scrolls, one of the moat striking 
Features of which is that the pattern flows onward. The rim of 
the plate has the double finger-print impressions in a form met 
with throughout the whole Mahratta country and closely associa¬ 
ted with Chalukyan art. 

Matirtftt —South India has several centres of artistic copper 
and brass manufactures, the most noteworthy being Madras 
town, Madura, Mysore and Vellore. A considerable trade 
is done in Madura in the manufacturing of idols, toys, insects, 
statuettes, ornaments, etc., the chief manufacturer being Malai 
Kan Ashary. The Madras School of Art turns out a good deal of 
very massive repoussd, of which good examples will be seen in the 
general collection and in the Madras room. Vellore has a style 
of work all its own, namely a form of perforated brass, the mytho¬ 
logical figures having portions plain and polished, others engraved. 

In Mysore are manufactured brass plates with floral concen¬ 
tric scrolls closely resembling those of Bijapur, already described, 
in Sir George Bird wood's Industrial Arts oj India (Plates y, so 
and 11), examples of one phase of this style will be seen. But from 
Mysore have been received and shown in the Exhibition a large 
assortment of such trays, not in gold as in Sir George Bird wood's 
examples, but in brass. These are round, oval and octagonal in 
shape^—very possibly in the? shapes and manifesting the ornamen¬ 
tation turned out in that State for centuries. They are in-strict 
accord with the ornamental ion ot the temples now spoken oi as 
Cbakkyan and display great dignity m proportion and quality in 
ornamentation- In fact this style is capable of greater development 
than almost. any other torm of metallic treatment met with in 
India. At present it may be said to be utterly neglected. The 
Madras School of Arts furnished to the Exhibition, however (in 
brass), a charming reproduction of an old silver tray bdieved to 
have come from TravancorE. This manifests all the peculiar^ 
lies of the Chalukyan decoration in massive repousse richly chased 
on the surface. It is shown oti Plate No. 13 without a label. 
A charming example ot a brass canopy for a Hindu god {prabhti- 
k’o/d) has been made and exhibited by Venkata Krishnappa, 
Ks, 25, showing in the centre and background of Plate No. 13. 
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division a. There are also several finer examples qf this work in the Loan Col- 

COPPER AND 4 

asAss lection Gallery- They are identical with the silver example figured 
wares. 5j r George Ihnlwood's Industrial Arts ej India (Plate 8-iff) 
as coming from Madura. The ydit (or demon) spouting forth life, 
which occurs all over these canopies, is a remarkable feature of all 
(.halukyan art and almost of necessity fixes the place of their pro¬ 
duction in Mysore. A large assortment of richly chased trays by 
the Art Department of the Mysore Government xvitl be found well 
worthy of careful study. The designs are peculiarly Chatukyan. 

Henpal Presidency, Bengal has no social ait manufacture 
in copper and brass, but Nepal ami Sikkim, the frontier -States 
of 1 fiat Province, have each highly characteristic manufactures of 
this kind, b rom Nepal has been received a line display of hang¬ 
ing, standard and hand lamps, perhaps the best series ever shown 
at any Exhibition. (See Plate No. s j on left hand side,} Of these 
may be mentioned a brass lamp 6| feel high, Rs, 1,314, a brass 
standard lamp wdth figures of Ganssh and Win run, Rs- So, aiul a 
brass standard lamp without figures, Rs. 180. Two of the Nepal 
lamps are shown on Plate No. 13 

Jtifrtmt — has contributed two most admirable candlesticks in 
the form of birds with human heads, made hy Maung Fo Kycw 
of I rotnc, Rs, 03 each (one shown in Lhe centre of Plate No. 13) ; 
also a set of gongs from Mandalay, The gongis qf Burma arc 
famous all over the world and are of two kinds, round and trian¬ 
gular. To show the Burmese brass and copper crafts it w ould have 
been necessary to display a large assortment of idols from 4 foot 
to 10 or 15 feet in height. This was found impossible and from 
an art point of view hardly necessary. 

Awards for Copper and Brass. 

( a ) Copper find lire use, 

wards. First Prize with gold medal to Jaipur School of Art for a eoR 

lection of copper and brass w arts. 

First Prize with silver medal to the Mayo School of Art, 
Lahore, for a pair of copper vases, Rs rjG the pair. 

First Prize with silver medal to the Madras School of Arts 
for pair of c.opper bowlj, Rs 2^ r and one large ghure in bold 
and deep repous^ Rs 77 ; also salver in brass [No. 52S). 
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First Prize with silver medal to the Bombay School of Art division a. 

f J COPPBR AKD 

for collect ion of copper repousse. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for insects in bronze (No* 47 a),, 

Rs 32, made by Pounaswami Amy of Madura. 

Second Prize with bronze modal for collection of large and 
boldly impound trays {sinis) t (No. 4982}, Ha. too ; large hu&ka 
(No. 5,.000}; and circular bos of perforated copper {No- 5003), 
made by Makhan Lai Kara in Pass, of Ahyagnnj, Lucknow. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for lamp-stand in form of statue 
of kattahaya (birdman), made In bronze {Nos. 4 and 5), Rs- 65 
each, made by Maung Po Kyew of Promt* 

Third Prize with bronze medal for large copper fray in old 
shawl pattern (No, 2574), R>, 150; also No. 3577, a jug, R*. to ; 

No. 3590, Bokhara jar, Rs. 7, made Ly Subhana of Srinagar, 

Commended for collection of copper ware in modern though 
good design, more especially Nos. 2575 and 3741, small claret 
jug made by Lassoo of Srinagar. 

Commended for copper anklets {No. 1078), Rs* io, made by 
Uuragovind Hira, of Dabhoij Baroda. 

(jJ) Brass, 

First Prize to the Jaipur School of Art, the gold medal men¬ 
tioned above. The best examples In brass are, however, a goblet 
{No, ibi i), Rs, t8 ; a vase (No* t68r), Rs, 23; pierced betel box 
(No tf>42) ; a Ramayana shield (No* (684), Rs, l,gQO; models of 
carts, etc. (No. 1(531), c£ c. 

First Prize with silver medal to Panna Muhammad Alla Buksh 
of Jaipur, for hanging lamps [Nos. T 756, etc,,) and models of carts 
{No, 1771, etc.). 

First Prize with silver medal for a copper and brass door 
(No. 1604), Rs* 5oo > made by Dulu, silversmith of Amritsar, 

.Second Prize with bronze medal for trays richly chased 
'Nos, 3-517 r 3516, 3524, etc.), procured from the Art ware Depart¬ 
ment, Mysore Government, 

Thin! Prize with bronze medal for deeply chased trays 
(No, 5S19, Ho*) from Bijapur. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Nur flakt-h and Khuda 
Buksh of Jaipur, for models of animals (No, iroo) am! hanging 
lamps (Nos. 1043, *044)* 
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Hti articles placed under this Class have been referred to the division t. 
following groups t— carving, 

Division 7, Stone-carving of all kinds (Architectural, 

Do nestle and Religious, etc.) 


Division 8. Lapidary work and Seal engraving, Pre¬ 
cious Stone cutting, etc. 

Division 9. Glass ware. 

Division 10. Inlaid Stone-work, 

The articles indicated by these Divisions might be dealt with 
under numerous headings; for example, the materials used 
isandstone, marble, etc.); the purposes served (architectural, 
domestic, r, eligious): or the nature of the designs pursued. These 
and such like considerations might be each seized upon for the 
classification of the stone wares of India. Wood-carving being 
the more widely known and doubtless the earlier craft, it may be 
the preferable course to attempt greater detail i n discussing the 
art conceptions manifested in wood rather than those in stone 
work. This view os' the case may lie accepted as likely to prove 
satisfactory, when it is recollected that the persons who engage hi 
both wood and alone-carving when Hindus belong to the same 
l aste and have thus the same concept Eons and traditions. The 
observations that will be found below, under Class IV — Wood- 
work, may therefore be read conjointly with the briefer statement, 
here given, of the Stone-work (more specially Stone-carving) of 
India, as represented in the Exhibition. 
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D, 1 tohe 7i ft may, for convenience, be said that in Indian stone-work 
CARVIMG, there are three great stages or types—(a) corresponding with the 

tavelopsunt “Cavatton of cave temples and the construction pF topes, i>) the 
building of Hindu, Chatukyan and Jain temples, and fr) of Pathan 
and Mughal mosques, tombs and palaces. In other words, stone¬ 
work first assumed importance in India with the Buddhist topes 
and cave temples. For convenience these may be accepted as 
having been constructed and excavated between the years 250 
B.C. and 400 A.D. They may accordingly be taken as afford¬ 
ing the only certain knowledge available regarding the con¬ 
structive features and decorative designs that prevailed in India 
during the period named* But, since the older cave temples and 
the rails and gateways of the topes depict wooden structures, it 
may be safely assumed that their constructive and decorative 
designs had come down from an even greater antiquity than the 
dates mentioned. The majority of the early Buddhistic monu¬ 
ments that bear actual or relative dates, follow a sequence in 
Change Shat portrays the gradual absorption of (he concrete or 
personal doctrines of Hinduism with the loss of the abstract im¬ 
personal conceptions of Buddhism. Emblematic and natural 
ornamentation is in consequence seen to give place to sacerdotal 
and idolatrous forms, until the avowed contest for popular favour 
of the co-equal faiths of Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism are 
depicted at Ellora. 

tSrtwE* Passing over the gap of several centuries, spoken of as the 

dark ages, down to the period that gave birth to the majority of 
the older constructive temples of India, the curtain rises to disclose 
the complete disappearance of Buddhism, the insignificance of 
Jainism, and the ascendency of Hinduism such that Et no longer 
seeks the seclusion of caves nor regards the contest for popular 
favour as necessary. Thus it may be accepted that from alorigi- 
nal thoughts anti arts to Hindu, Jama and Buddhistic, and bark 
again to the modern Hindu or Brahmanical forms, the Indian arts 
were gradually evolved and nurtured, until from a foreign source 
there came by Far the most important disturbing element of all,, 
namely, the invasion and conquest of India by various races of 
Muhammadans, 
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Then amc the period of mosques, tombs and palaces umsiOK 7, 

Pathan and Persian arts were gradually established In lndia F more carving, 

especially in the northern tracts, and from about i2no to ifioo m*wu b - 
r J buLUNn# 

A.D. began to lie adopted by even the conquered races, But the Panod. 

Emperor Akbar, having seen the political danger of exclusive 
reliance on foreign modes of thought, when dealing with a con¬ 
quered country, pioneered a new departure, namely, the liberal 
adoption of alt that was beautiful and commendable in the indi¬ 
genous arts of India. Me introduced the system of encrusting 
marble with other coloured stones, in place of the coloured likes 
of Ins Pathan and Persian predecessors. He authorised a liberal 
use of life portraiture in both animal and vegetable forms. In 
other words, Hindu treatment of Muhammadan subjects became 
the rule, not the exception. The fort of Agra and portions of the 
palace were built, the palaces of Fatehpur Sikri were designed and 
constructed, and the tombs of Sikandra and Itmad-ud-Dayla and 
many of those in Lahore were built. The absence of timber and 
the sparing use of the true arch may be spoken of as some of thr 
most significant features of this style of stone-work* 

In 1G27 Shah* Jahan ascended the throne, and very shortly 
after turned his attention to architectural and decorative arts, style. 

In consequence he originated the style of stone-work that has 
more specially received the name of Indo-Saracenlc. The poli¬ 
tical precepts of his father and 'grandfather were blended, so to 
speak, Into a style of art that might almost be viewed as having 
lost eclecticism and liecome a darling picture in photographic 
detail, precipitated on the very borderland of dignity and pro¬ 
priety. Its faults are the loss of the restraining influences that 
centre around the principles of construction, proportion, and com¬ 
position. In consequence, when the hands of the great Emperor 
architect were withheld by his usurping son, it tumbled over 
almost instantly into the tawdriness and eccentricity of the palaces 
of Gudh and the tombs of Junagad, 

Among the long list of beautiful buildings that owe their 
existence to the Emperor Shall jahan, tlae following may lie 
Specially mentioned :—the Khas Mahal of Agra (completed in 
1637), the Junima M as j Ed of Agra (in 1644^ Tdj ^lahal of 
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devision 7. Agra (in 1648}, the- Mote Masjid of Agra (in 1653) and tfe 
cahying, jumma Masjid of Delhi (in 1658), 

BJtndinit a f (1 may thus be said that from Akbar's time forward Hindu 

Hindu and 

StyM*™* 4 * 11 **^ cera wrrc mnc h more freely utilis'd by the Muhammadans, 
Arid were given a comparatively free band to follow their ow n 
conceptions in the ornamentation of lbe buildings required of 
them* In time they became not only experts In adapting their 
own arts to the wants of their conquerors, but soon imbibed all 
that was good in the architecture of their masters. In conse¬ 
quence, there has hardly been a Hindu temple constructed in 
Northern India from the date named to the present day, that is 
not strongly Saracenic in style and feeling. Below will be found 
particulars of the facade of a temple, made in Agra of white sand' 
stone, as also portions of a rich maEi’s house? from Bh&ratpur and 
of a window from Bikanir, reproduced from the palacr 1 —all these 
edifices were built originally for Hindus. A comparison betw r cen 
them and the Jodhpur jharoka w ill at once show how strongly the 
Saracenic influence has been exercised. The Jodhpur jharoka has 
Ver T lrt^ e ' n it that can be traced to the Muhammadan architects 
sa\e its flattened arch and pointed and suspended eaves. But 
even these features belong to the period of decadence of Saracenic 
art, and shortly after their adoption bc?camc more Hindu than 
Muhammadan. In every other respect the Jodhpur jh&rvktt ex- 
cmplifies the stone carving of the Rajputs, with the prevailing 
character of all Hindu work strongly marked, namely, its want of 
breadth redeemed by exuberance in ornamentation. Hindu 
stone-carving Is essentially wooden, and it might be said that it 
has to be rendered on a foreign model before its beauties can be 
fully appreciated. It was this circumstance that gave the unity 
and beauty of Shah Jahan's Saracenic architecture, namely, Hindu 
conceptions adapted by Hindus to forms and structures supplied 


to them. (Seepage 116J 

But all this has been changed in a perfectly surprising manner. 
In travelling from one end of India to the other in the study 
of crafts and industries, one circumstance is brought home to the 
Observer more forcibly than almost any other, namely, that while a 
very large percentage of the skilled labour h Muhammadan, the 
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industries arc financed and controlled by Hindus* The division 
of labour is often carried to remarkable extents. For instance, the 
designers in the kink haft craft arc exclusively Muhammadans, the 
weavers largely Hindus, while the owners of factories and the 
traders in iinkhahs arc almost exclusively Hindus. This state 
of affairs prevails all over India, and ever in Rajputana the 
majority of the stone masons a re Muhammadans, 

Thus, during the lapse of the past three or four centuries, the 
Irido-Saraeenic art and architecture have not only dwindled to 
insignificance, while that of the Hindus has been maintained and 
strengthened, but the Muhammadans, from being the employers 
of skilled labour, have become themselves the skilled artificers 
working under Hindu masters, 

IHiU.tfoti f^-SHme*CanH»ff r - (Piffles Afar* f-f, t^aind tfii) 

The chief centres of stone-work in India (both ancient and 
modern) are:—'(d) In Rajput ana —Chittor and Mount Abu for 
ancient monuments, and Udaipur, Bikanir, Jodhpur (Makrana), 
Jaipur, Alwar, Ajmir, Jaisalmir for modern work, in both marble 
and sandstone. (£) In Central India—Sanchi, Dig, Fatehpur 
Stkri and the Sas Rahu temples and Jaina sculptures of Gwalior 
for ancient monuments, with Rharalpur, Dholpur, Gwalior (fort) 
for modern work in sandstone, (f) In the Panjab — the Grmro- 
Btiddhist Gandhara remains in the Peshawar district, the ancient 
temples of Kashmir (Marttand) and the Kutab Min^r for ancient 
work, with the fort, palace, and city of Delhi for modern and 
recent work, (jf) In the United Provinces, the best known locali¬ 
ties for stone-work are Agra, Muttra (Rrindabun), Mirzapore and 
Jabalpur, the last mentioned for marble, (rj In the Central 
Provinces two districts have attained a fairly high reputation for 
their stone-work,, namely, Chanda and Bhandara* Tn Bengal 
there ls very little stone of any kind, and the art of stone-carving is 
therefore practically unknown to the people of the Lower I rov- 
Inces, except in the tracts traversed by hills, such as Chutia 
Nagpur and Orissa. In these sub-provinces of Bengal, sEone- 
carving is met with in the districts of Manbhum, Shahabad 
(Sasseram), Gaya, Monghyr, Bhu vanes war and Pwt. (g) In 
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Indian enlightenmeat. Through the kindness of His Highness the MOTSttm t. 
Maharaja of Bikanir the original doors from the palace are cA&vittu. 
shown within the stone-work reproduction 

Surf, Mii'Xfipot'e l ive place nnd <tvevmnntef* This lias been Mtni*,para 
prepared in order to illustrate the Hindu style of stone-work of 
the Lower Provinces of India. It is fairly characteristic of the 
style which may he said to be one infinitely better suited to 
temple ornamentation than to European requirements* 

Jirdf Mysore Pot atonc Work- The specimens show n have Myia» 
been most generously lent by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore and are portions of the stonework of the new palace. The 
style originated with the Chalukyan temple builders [see wood- 
carving), The great floriated ydli and the art conceptions that 
centre around that antediluvian monster are everywhere present. 

What is Likely to impress the observer mostj however, with these 
Mysore carvings will doubtless be the deep under-cutting, by 
which the stems, leaves and flowers are in complete relief and 
appear as if placed In front of the stones from which they have 
been carved. The middle of a set of three panels shows the 
patron saint of Mysore {Ckamurttli) ; it is an admirable piece of 
sculpture work produced in more than half relief. 

4th, The Jodhpur Jharokrt* - [Pi air No t 4 ) — This charming jodh^itr 
sandstone building is a reproduction of an old house in the city 
of Jodhpur, prepared at the writer's suggestion, by the chief 
mason of the State, The Exhibition Is greatly indebted to H» 

Highness the Maharaja for having permitted the skill of his 
Stale to be so extensively drawn upon as was necessary for the 
accomplishment of this beautiful piece of work in the limited time 
available. It is not only a faithful ropy, but is fully abreast of any 
of the old master-pieces of Rajptitana. It has, however, been 
already briefly described in the foregoing remarks as also in the 
introductory Chapter, to which the reader is referred for further 
particulars (p. j). 

.5IA, The A {fra House. This is a faithful copy of one of the x K r-* Work, 
walls of a Hindu temple in Agra, showing more especially the 
gateway. It is in white sandstone and In a style that may be 
said to give tokens of being the outcome of a transition from one 
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stoke*’ cond ' tiori of Stone ^ ar vi*« to widely different one, It is Dig 
cas v eng. tn ornamentation and Saracenic in structure. 


Bhirfttpur 

Work. 


Chief 

Centres. 


M*<*ratjuit‘ Uoute —(Plate No, The Introductory 

Cli apt cr (p* ioj furnishes the particulars regarding this house, and 
further details seem unnecessary. It illustrates the stane-Mors of 
L>tg and I-atehpur Sikrt, and was made about So years ago. It is 
therefore a pure example of a style that holds an important posi¬ 
tion in the various schools of Indian stone-work. Unfortunately, as 
constructed in the Inhibition, it is incomplete It was found that 
the walls of the lv inhibition would not support the complete struc¬ 
ture, and one portion of it had therefore to be very nearly entirely 
omitted. In its full condition there would have been an inner 
rn. lily carved wall ami an outer trellis, with pillars supporting 
the projecting double eaves. 

H—l kief M&tvmpU* il of the Minor Intltifitric*,- 
\ Piaic 1 4 t) J urning now to the special bay devoted to stone 
and I,t 9 Sb ware, the assortment of small articles there shown may 
be regarded as representative of the stone-carving, lapidary work 
and stone-inlaying of India, The materials used are sand¬ 
stone, marble, alabaster, soap-stone, false jade, lobbies, etc. 
The chief centres in these minor industries are as follows .—for 
sandstone— \\ irzapore, Agra, Gw alior, Bharatpur, Jodhpur, Karanli 
Bikaitir, eic.;Jor marble —Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jabalpur, Jaisalmir 
(Xummulitic Eime-stonc), etc.; j or hpuiary work, including pri- 
. was stone cutting —Bhera, Delhi, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Cambay, 
Jabalpur, Banda, Rangoon, etc. j for tarfrtrjTwrgfi i/j£Tn Bharatpur 
aitd Mysore, Jor gtass mosaic — Udaipur, AJwar, Rangoon.. 

E he following are the principal exhibits under each of the above 
mentioned sections* 


jS<mr/^fco*e._Xbe most interesting specimens have come 
I tom Gwalior such as a pair of w all brackets, Rs. 237 ; a pair 
SuxUUin* ^ round ^asrs on stands, Rs, 211 (Hale No. iG, fig. 3); a 
* f ^ P6ta ’ I 1 * 1 * square flower vases, Rs, 237 - two pairs of candlesticks, in 
trench style. In the grounds in front of the building, near the 
E&iuKnAti, f^titains, ivjll be seen a red sandstone parapet as also two quaint 
ami beautiful sandstone chairs (Plate No, 16, fig, ^}, These have 
been specially supplied by His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
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The panels of tie parapet are remarkably well designed and mviSLflK 7, 
executed examples of sandstone jdlis - On the chabtUrus placed carving. 
on the steps of the main entrance will be found balustrades j*uj, 
in white sandstone (Plate No. ifr, hg. i). I ht-sc have l^en 
furnished by His Highness the Maharaja of Iiharatpur and 
will be. readily admitted to give a graceful finish to the facade, 

Seth Mul Chand, of Ajmir, has most obligingly contributed repro¬ 
ductions of the jitii panels of his ow n house (Plate No. 16, lig, j), 
as also two red sandstone lamp^posls in order to illustrate the more 
characteristic styles of modern Jain steme~worL r Several fdli i^anels, 
brackets, etc., from Karauli, Livvalior, etc. lj late No* 1 6, lig. have 
also been sent to the Exhibition that ate worthy of careful study* 

Marbte Statuette*, cfr^Pcrhaps the best example of marble Jgjw 
statuary in the Exhibition is the familiar subject of a cow ami calf, 
made in Jaipur, Rs. 4^5 (doubtless after a European model), but it 
may be mentioned that there are shown several complete sets of 
Hindu idols, in assorted si^es (Plate No. lb, fig. fr), as ^!so a large 
number of animals and other articles in black, white and red marble, 
all more or less in conventional forms and positions. Jodhpur has 
contributed a chairi, price Ks, 1,50* W*** ^ Hi ** d '* k * 
and several garden benches in white marble, also a graceful table 
with thin white marble Lop, red marble pedestal and black marble 
stand (Plate No, 1 7 to right). A marble bench,, probably scry old, 
has beet) sent from Moradabad, price Rs. i,goo* Nepal has fur¬ 
nished a model of a Buddhist pagocta in red marble, Rs* 15, and 
another, Rs, 20; also se veral black and white marble panels carved 
in low relief in rich forest scenes which portray Krishna in various 
phases. Madura is represented by copies of pillars in the great 
temple; Lhcse appear to be in black marble, Ks* 1 - 5 - Carved, 
black marble lions have come from Mysore, Rs, *25. A black 
marble seated Buddha from Jaipur, Rs, 437, etc., as also sever 
white mar file Buddhas from Rangoon* 

VmUHny-tUtueaml Xeitmv ** i,UlJ 

bowls, paper-weights, small tables etc., at jaisalmir* A arge 
series of these are shown by Imam Bux and Muhanik, masons; 
these range in price from Ra, 2 to Ks, io, 

AieiHntcr'uui As >- l6 ‘ ft' ^~ A fiur 
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.icu'etti'ft Jitrl#*— Cups, /iwiT'A-bowls, caskets, sword and nrnsiux 0, 
a .. L.APIDARV 

dagger handles and such like articles, made of Indian false jade work, 

or foreign true jade, are often richly jewelled. A large collection 
of these beautiful objects will be seen both In the Loan Collection 
and Jewellery Galleries, Plate No. 75 shows a few of these, the 
two AfiMiff-bowls (figs. 7 and $) being procured from His Highness 
the Maharana of Udaipur, the central vase [fig. 2 J from His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir—a trophy of the subjection 
of Leh— And the dagger (fig. s), a weapon of great interest, 
exhibited by Babu Mad ho Das of Benares. The exhibitor 
says of it that it was presented with other valuables by 
Lord Cornwallis, after the death of Tippu Sultan, to lite ances¬ 
tors of Babu Mad ho Das (alius Madhoji), the present owner, who 
had lent the Government of the day three crores of rupees to 
prosecute the war,” It is for sale, anti has been priced at 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; but it may be added Lhat the rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds arc beautifully carved : the weapon in addition to its 
historic interest is one of great intrinsic and artistic merit. 

From Banda has been received an old jade casket with gold 
ornamentation, price Rs. 750. 

Atjuti-x umt other Minor Getne .—The lapidary workers Historic 

„ _ faclv 

of India have been known from the remotest antiquity. " The 

agate vases oF Broach and Cambay have ftetri famous under the 
name of Murrhine vases from the time of Pliny.”— (Birdwavd,) 

It is probable that the polished and cut pebbles of India have 
lteen spread over the world to an extent of which few people are 
conscious. It is s&id that the pebbles which the tourist or visitor 
is induced to buy at many well-known sea-side and other resorts 
in Europe, as mementos of the place, have not only been origi¬ 
nally produced but have been cuL and polished in India. If it be 
so, the trade is a more creditable one than that which sends sham 
jewels to Ceylon, because the stones are really what they pretend 
to be, true pebbles, and they arc often extremely beautiful 
objects.” 

Cambay and Banda Stone Wares,—A feature of the pebble cm e*w>t«n. 
trade of India that is not very generally known may be hero men 
tLoijcd, namely, that the stones can bo and arc largely coloured 
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^AHBARy artificially. The following particular may be given from a long 
work arid interesting report written by Mr. j. M* Campbelli—The 
stones are collected near the village cl Rata up or near Cambay, 
and classified into two sorts, vis., those that should be and those 
BaJud (hat should not be baked. 1 he stones that are not baked are a form 
of onyx called trior zf or ^rjj 'A’ti-gkojri , the cat's eye or chitshamdaf 
or i tola, and a yellow half clear pebble called r$ri or I&stinio 
All others are baked to bring cut their colours. After exposure 
to the sun or by being baked in a fire of cowdong, light browns 
become white and dark browns deepen into chestnut. Of yellows, 
str.iw colours become rosy, and orange is intensified into red ; 
other shades of y'dlow become pink. t'ehhles with cloudy shades 
become converted into brightly veined stones in red and white. 
Red cornelians range in colour from flesh colour to blood red. The 
deeper and the more uniform the colour the greater the value* 
So again, tile larger and thicker the stone, the more is it valued. 
Aerate Cup*. i rom Cambay has come to l!ie Exhibition an extensive seeks 
of agates, carbuncles, etc*, in the form of cups, sword-hand Its, 
caskets, beads, brooches and the like. The prices of these range 
according to size and quality. Boxes 3 to 4 Inches in size arc 
from Rs. 30 to Ks. 40 ; sword-handles, about Rs. 70; and a set of large 
chess-men, Ks. 3,75. Large red carbuncles suitable for brooches 
Utgiij. Axuici. ' ' ir ) l^om Rs, 3 to Rs. 10 A similar collection of muss agates, 
etc., has been received from Banda and from the pebble-works ol 
Jabalpur, some of the finest be nig valued at Ks. too, while 
Bind*, Sioncs. others are only Rs* 2 and Rs. 3. Similarly, Banda has contributed 
a large assortment of knife-handles ill bluish green pebble at Rs. 3-S 
each, and an extensive series of buttons, studs, and other small 
ornamejits. [Con/, with Plate No. 74 ! 

tffrnifffo. - Cut garnets in the form of necklaces and other small 
articles of personal adornment constitute an important section of 
the lapidary craft of India. 1 Itc chief centre in the production of 
these goods is doubtless Jaipur. The best atones are procured 
from the Rajmahal mines of Jaipur, from Udaipur, and from 
Klsh^ngarii. The qualities known are the so-called amathystine 
or Uriental garnets, wluch are usually' cut in the form of pendants 
for jeweHery, and the more valuable noble or alamandine garnets. 
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A large assortment will be found both in this division as also in division s, 
the Jewellery Gallery, and perhaps no very good impose would be L woek ,T 
served, by enumerating the separate articles. The chief merchants 
are Sugun Lhund, Sobhag Chund, of Jaipur. 

Sock Crystal* Are largely cut in various places in India and 
made into sword and dagger handles, into heads and other 
ornaments, or into buckles, necklaces and the like. These are turned 
out fairly extensively in Jaipur, The Kashmir so-called rock- 
crystal buckles are made of 4t paste diamonds " specially imported 
for the purpose. Throughout the Exhibition true roek crystal will 
tie found utilised in various ways, but by fax the most interesting 
series are doubtless the sword and dagger handles and the cups cry>uT cups,, 
and hukka bowls in the Loan Collection, (See Plato No. 74,) 

Tui-quotss* A large trade is done in India in the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of jewellery of various sorts made in turquoise* 

Perhaps with no other stone has the art of fabrication been 
carried to a higher perfection than with turquoise. Glass coloured 
on the surface is produced with all the defects natural to the 
true stone, so that, unless scratched to ascertain if the colour is tmiiati« 
only on the surface, it is next to impossible to detect the true 
from the false. To give a deeper shade, a surface dressing in 
colour is sometimes imparled to the true as well as the false 
stone. This may be instantly detected by rubbing the stone be¬ 
tween the lingers w ith a little oil or butter. If the stone becomes 
lighter coloured on the side nibbed with the fat, it is ol necessity 
cither a false stone or a poorly coloured turquoise that has had its 
tint artificially deepened. 

Thu chief traffic in turquoise is from Kashmir, and within the Tunttuaisfl 
" . 1 * F mmes. 

past few years a new industry has arisen 10 that .State in the pro¬ 
duction of picture frames and other small objects in copper, with a 
surface layer of fragments of false turquoise compacted by a cement* 

This has already been alluded to under Metals, but it is probable 
that the correct place for this modern monstrosity is in the present 
class along with true and false turquoises. 

Urib IHamonds, etc — It docs not fall within the scope of 
this catalogue to deal with the traffic in mining,, cutting, and selling 
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DIVISION a. the precious stones. The jewellery Gallery has been specially set 
wafee. apart for this purpose* 

It iris ion , 7 * <lhi §s Ware* 

From Faina, in Bengal, a consignment of glass lias Ercen obr 
tamed. A certain percentage of the forms are artistic and In good 
taste s but a still larger series has to be characterised as a miser¬ 
able Emil at tun of English ware, in bad taste and worse execution. 
In ihe Loan f ollection Gallery will be seen some excellent Jttikka 
bowls in cut glass. I huso from the V ictoria and Albert 
Museum, London, are beautifully cut. If correctly identified, 
as Indian work, they display a knowledge in glass in the 17 th and 
18th Centuries that was iuhnitely superior to that possessed at 
the present day. 

Division 10.-Inlaid Stone Work* 

It seems desirable to separate as carefully as possible titer 
inlaying of a stone From the piecing together of numerous small 
coloured stones, glass or pottery Imbedded in cement, but not let 
into special excavations prepared for their reception. The words 
'Inlaid and " Mosaic 1 sufficiently indicate these two kinds of 
work, and yet they are hopelessly confused by most writers- With 
a view Lo enforce their distinction, they have been referred below 
to Independent Divisions, and from the circumstance that in India 
mosaic is mostly done in earthenware or glass and invariably set in 
cement, the mosaics have been placed under Class II l h and treated 
as examples of cement work (stc j age 96). 
justoryoi from the nature of the designs employed f Sir George Hi rd wood 

intayio*. has ably upheld that the Inlaid work of the T 3 j of Agra anti the 
other great Indo-Saraeenic monuments of India is in all probability 
an indigenous art. It has for many years been contended by 
other writers that it was purely and simply Florentine pietra dura 
introduced Into India by Austin de Bordeaux* This latter opinion 
rests upon two circumstances: (Vj certain examples, such as tlic 
tablet representing Orpheus charming the animals (Plate No- 
ty-A, hg, j) r a portrait that has been presumed to depict Austin 
himself, and (A) the fact that Father Da Castro, who lived in 
Lahore at the time the T 5 j was under construction, is said 
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to have told Pat her Manriipie [who arrived iit India in 1640/) pivesiqx 10. 
that the Tij was designed by a Venetian architect named stone 

(Jeronimo Verroneo and the inlaying done by the 1 -ranchman, work, 

Austin de Bordeaux, lint llie use of marble inlaid on red sand¬ 
stone was well-known in India long Ivelore the Taj Mahal was 
conceived. This will, for example, be seen at the tombs o i Toghlak 
Humayun, near Delhi- By Akbar the art of encftistmg coloured 
stones on a marble or sandstone surface was freely substituted for 
colour tiles and tile mosaics. Ltmad-ud-Daulas tomb is to this day 
one of the most beautiful examples of inlaying, and this was com¬ 
pleted in 1620, while the Taj Mahal was not finished until 164S, 

On the other hand, many of the flowers vividly depicted in the Floral 
inlaid marble of the Indo-Saraccnlc tombs and palaces could hardly ui«L 
have been familiar to the stone-workers of Agra and Delhi, such 
as the tulip, the iris and the Imperial lily, though as ornamental 
designs they became so completely engrafted to the art that at 
the present day they are caned and inlaid with a life-like accur¬ 
acy that is singularly remarkable. What is even still more 
curious, as designs they arc known to the slone and wood -car vers 
of Northern India by names utterly unconnected with the vernacu¬ 
lars for these plants in the alpine tracts w here they are to be found. 

The glory of the higher art manufactures of Indian stone¬ 
work may be said to be this inlaying on marble. The great 
centre for the craft is doubtless Agra, though in other parts of 
India it is not unknown. The inlaid marble work of Rharalpur (nijvid work 
is in some respects superior to that of Agra. The usual style is 00 tw- 
marble inlaid with the inferior gems, such as agate, cornelian, la¬ 
pis lazuli, etc. The following may tie mentioned as the best 
example on view in the Sale Gallery a circular table made by 
Nathu Ram & Sons, of Agra, Rs. 437- the prevailing feature in 
the ornamentation being pale yellow roses with pink buds. Next 
comes a chess board, price Rs. (.625, the border j>arieis Iming 
broad anil rich with numerous pink flowers; a round plate w ith 
undulated rim and elaliorate red and green floral designs, made 
by Nathu Ram & Sons, sculptors of Agra, Rs, 3ta; a similar 
plate with a wreath of ivy and spray of jasmine, made by Behan 
Lai & Sons, of Agra, Rs- 611 a circular plate inlaid with mother- 
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D,V [ffuS| t& °^'E ie ‘ lr * 1 ' b Y Nathu Ram & Sons. From Bharat pur have been 
stONE received three marble slabs, the most important being an iris 
pattern panel. Lastly, From Mysore has come a large slab of 
bluish marble richly inlaid! and the design derived From the 
flowers of the gourd, a modern conception that rc-appears in 
Mysore carved ivory. 

On Plate No, 17-A, fig. 4, will be seen a bowl made at the 
suggestion of Mr. Percy Brown from designs in the Taj. This 
obtained the silver medal of the Exhibition. None of the present* 
day examples approach in beauty of design and richness of colour 
the admirable series of Agra inlaid work sent to the Loan Collet* 
tion Gallery by C, \V, McMtnn, Fsq„ I.C.S., of Hill Tipperah. 
On E^late No. f 7-A will be found three of these most admirable 
examples, vn. t iigs. r f 2 and 3. The first is a charming vine 
scroll, in which the Moons of the grape 13 attempted by the 
separate pieces of which each fruit is const rutted. The second 
is a chess board with a perfectly life-like tracery of the passion 
flower; while the third is a circular table in bold encircling scroll 
of conventional flowers. 

Awards for Stoke Ware including Inlaid, Marble and 
Stonf Mosaics. 

{0) Architci tura! work* 

First Prise with gold medal for the Bharat pur house in white 
sandstone, done En the style of the palaces of Dfg. 

Second Prise with silver medal to the Jodhpur Jharoka, inthfer 
colours of sandstone and caned in the characteristic style of 
stone-carving met wi th in Rajput ana. 

Second F'rijte with sliver modal to Agra white sandstone 
doorway. 

1 bird Prize with bronfe medal to the M inzap ore fireplace 
and overmantel 

Commended for stone-carving, Suba Bhika of Gwalior, 

(£) Laptdary work. 

Second Prize with silver medal for green jade book-**»t 
{rehl') (No, 21); jade sttrdhf and tumbler |No, ^4) \ also Pnrbeclt 
marble surdfti and tumbler with table inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
made by Mahomed Amin of Bhcra. 
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CKurf Hl.-f'EHAMiV WAKES, IXCLtflUXG POTTESY t 
VLAY MODELS, PLASTER A Mi CEMENT WOEK t 
MOSAICS, Eir. 


E pOTT£itvV articles under Ibis Clays have been referred to the follow - 

I ing ;<— 

Division it. Pottery, 

Division 12, Plastcr-of-Paris and Cement work-—Mosaics. 

7 be absence from India of a good ami abundant Kaolin has 
doubtless greatly retarded the higher developments of the potters 
erii/t, but perhaps less severely than the sona] and religious cus> 
toms of tlie people, I here are three widely different classes of 
pottery—{,/?) that produced hy aboriginal tribes, (£j by Hindus 
and [c. by Muhammadans. According to Hindi] observance, pot- 
tery is easily defiled and lias to be broken whenever polluted* since 
it cannot be cleansed in the same way as brass. So again pottery 
ha_s to E>e thrown away on certain presented occasions, whether 
polluted or not. Thus has come into existence an immense traffic 
with the Hindus in cheap rubbish, but no demand whatever for 
higher class pottery. The artistic skill of the Hindu potter or 
kumhdr has in consequence been developed in the manufacture 
of jars in which to store grain, spices, pickles, rather than in the 
production of eating or drinking vessels. Where not intended 
n™**r use w!th vvatw ' gl az5n g would be almost unnecessary', and very 
possibly the prevalence of painted or lacquered, in place of glazed 
pottery, in the hands of the Hindus, is dtic to this circumstance. 
With the Muhammadans it may safely be inferred the glazing of 
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pottery originated with the production of the tiles used in the D p]^^y lf 
ornamentation of their tombs and mosques, even although with 
thorn no religious objection existed against the employment of 
earthen vessels for eating and drinking purposes. It may accord¬ 
ingly be inferred that in India the introduction of glazed earthen 
vessels was subsequent to the establishment of even the earliest 
Muhammadan dynasty. There are possibly tw’o exceptions to Ancient 
this view, namely, (0) the appearance of glared pottery among the 
Dravidians of South India, and (j&) the fragments of glazed 
pottery found in the Charsada excavations in the Peshawar 
district. 

Tn VELLORE, in North Arcot, there has survived an art In 
glazed pottery that seems to have been more widely knowm in 
South India than at the present day and to be of indigenous origin. 

Sir George Bird wood figures and describes identical pottery to that 
of Vellore as being produced at Madura, during the time when he 
wrote his I dust rial Arts of Indie- The writer made careful &01JI' Endian 

* m h FGLtcnfp 

inquiry recently, on two separate occasions, while in Madura, but 
could find no trace of such pottery. Terra-cotta assumes a 
greater importance, however, with the Hindus of Sonth India 
than in the more Northern tracts, and pottery of high quality and 
in a style quite unlike that of Northern India is produced at 
numerous centres. One of the best accounts of South Indian 
pottery w r as that written by Surgeon'General G, Bidie, w'hik In 
charge of the Madras Central Museum. He specially mentions 
that of Sivaganga, Madura, Udiyagiri, Salem, Vlzagapatam, 

Kistna, Godaveri and others. The habit of constructing large 
earthenware animals, to be placed in sacred groves near human 
dwellings, may have had much to say to the accumulative style 
of architecture peculiar to the Dravidians. From about the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries terra-cotta gods and animals, etc., 
have at all events been extensively used In the ornamentation of 
both temples and dwelling houses, and the art of glazing pottery, 
as already remarked, seems to have been there spontaneous, not 
acquired. 

But the potters, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, are referred twos^u 
to two septs — the kumhor or vilTage potter who as a rule 
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division ii. produces non-glazed pottery ant! ton fines himself to the ordinary 
Totteri article? of household and agricultural use; the artistic potter qr 
JwMagtir [k as hi gars) who makes artistic wares {kdgasi), often 
glajccd. In the latter case lie is usually a Muhammadan, though 
there are notable exceptions, such as the Hindu kits a gars of Delhi. 
It also frequently happens (as in Multan) that the chief art workers 
{husagA ri) no not make their own pottery, hut purchase sun-dried 
vessels from the potter (kumMr), There are thus many power' 
1 ut arguments in favour of the opinion that the glazed pottery of 
India, a? generally accepted by art collectors in Europe, origin 
oated with the Muhammadan traffic in coloured tiles, used in 
mosques and tombs. When the demand for these goods declined, 
the art of tlie ku&agir was diverted to the production of jars 
(marfahdMj), stttdhss and such like ornamental wares. It would 
also appear fairly certain that every 10 to 20 years, fersome lime 
past, has witnessed radical changes in this modern demand For 
Change glazed art pottery, For example, the series of samples selected 
from the Calcutta International Exhibition of 18E4, and deposited 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, when contrasted with the collec¬ 
tions at present on view at the Indian Art Exhibition of Delhi, 
shows that not only have the designs and schemes of colour, 
formerly characteristic of each school of work, changed, but they 
have deteriorated in character, finish and purity of colour. The 
cheapening process and large; demand, like the makers' names 
(hut tn even more glaring characters), have been stamped M 
every sample. They have each and ail lost the little individuality 
they possessed and mainly through the attempt at copying each 
other. What a few years ago would have been called Jaipur ha* 
gone: back again to its original home, Delhi; Jaipur has become 
Persian \ Khurja and Rampur have become inferior Multan; 
Multan has become Ha! la; and Hal la, Bombay. It can hardly be 
a matter of surprise, therefore, that the older collections of Indian 
pottery, such as that of South Kensington Museum, London, bear 
little or no relation to the Indian pottery of the present day, and 
hence it may almost be said ihat Sir George Bird wood's Plates 
iNos- 71, 73 and 74) do not portray tile Sind pottery as now 

understood. 
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All have changed, and changed for the w«\*e* Rut when one Division i i. 

POTTERY. 

turns from the so-called ornamental or glazed pottery to study the 
ung lazed and painted wares, the story that has to he told is dis- feit^nr. 
thotly more interesting and less disappointing, The shapes of 
the kal itsas or water jars, of the kafidias or cooking pots, of the 
pairs* or platters, of the sttrakas or goglets, of the lota j t and 
other such vessels, are not only graceful hut highly instructive. 

The hand of change has less severely affected these articles. It 
accordingly seems possible that, were a complete series of all the 
pots used it] carrying water, or in boiling rice, or in holding milk, 
etc., to be collected from each and every race of people and from 
all parts of the Empire, much of great interest would be learned, A viiutbit 
not only from the standpoint of the arts and industries of the lturt *‘ 
country but as object lessons in historic and anthropological 
sciences. The shapes vary w ith every few hundred miles, and are 
severely isolated according to the races of people and the tradi¬ 
tions of the country. The primitive methods of ornamentation 
shown on them might also afford suggestions of great value In the 
study of Indian decorative art. All this has been very nearly 
neglected and the scholars of Europe and America may he said to 
have been groping In the dark, with Iragmenl-S of prehistoric 
pottery, while the prototypes of many of the most instructive 
forms and designs they are dealing u ith, are still produced by the 
village potters of India and might be studied with great advan¬ 
tage. 

In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, the writer attempted some few 
years ago a classification of the ceramic collections of that instilu- ctaiiiflcuLsn, 
tion into:—* 

(d) Unglazed or terra-cotta pottery: 

(A) Painted or stained and vanished but not glazed 
pottery i 

(c) Glazed pottery* 

This serves a useful purpose, since over Large tracts of India 
the art of glazing is quite unknown, though highly' ornamental 
pottery is nevertheless produced. Of painted pottery there may 
he said to be two kinds-—painted or stained before firing, and 
painted, lacquered or stained after firing. VV hilt? the art of 
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1,4 glazing may thus be quite unknown, a high proficiency b often 
attained in colouring pottery. The materials and methods em¬ 
ployed for this purpose are extremely local and such as to remove 
any doubt as to their being indigenous. In fact they are frequently 
exceedingly ancient crafts, much more so than that of glazing, 
which In Northern India at all events docs not very possibly date 
further back than the fifteenth century. Unglized pottery has been 
abundantly proved to be closely associated with the earliest 
Buddhist remains and the tumuli of South India (Salem), Accord¬ 
ing to some writers Chingiz Khan, after his conquest in China In 
1212 A.D., brought back with him a Chinese wife, and through her 
the Chinese art of glazing pottery is believed to have been carried 
to Persia and subsequently to Tndia, more especially Sind, Be 
that as it may, the oldest building in India with glazed tiles Still on 
It, is the Killa Koni mosque of Delhi, which dates from the middle 
of the sixteenth century or toward the close of the Fathan dynasty. 
With the solitary exception of the glazed pottery of VeflotC, 
j &h j w mi dia already mentioned, all the present-day glazed pottery of India is 
essentially of Muhammadan origin. It is Indo-Saraconir in design, 
is made mainly by Muhammadans, ami until quite recently was 
sold exclusively to Muhammadans. From being designs originally 
intended for the ornamentation of mosques and tombs. It has by the 
modern demand been diverted to the construction of ornamental 
jars {martafatnt), surikis and the like, so that it is not after all 
to bo wondered at that It should show a tendency to drift from one 
condition and style to another, according to the caprice of demand. 


Pott* 17- 


THvbitm II,— Pntfprj/ and Clap ?Tods7Mnfi* 

With these introductory remarks it may now he desirable to 
discuss the various forms of Indian pottery separately. Since, 
however, few. If any, of the examples of unglaxed and painted 
pottery have been received at Delhi, it may suffice to deal with 
the unglazcd and painted forms very briefly and to devote greater 
detail to the glazed ware, 

Unylnz^d * >r T&rra^cottn Ware ( BftfLml/i)* —Tb is is met 
with all over India, hut certain localities arc more especially famed 
for the superior quality of their crude pottery. Commencing from 
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the north,, the following maybe given as those of greatest merit:— tn vision tu 
Hazara, Banou, Jal land bar, Gujranwala, B ha walnut, Jaipur (lJassi), ForTff|IT 
Jodhpur (Gudba), Alwar, Seoni, Ahmedabad, Pattan in Uaroda, 

Khulapur, Broach, Ralnagiri, Kan nr a, Aligarh, Azamgarh, Chunar, 

Jabalpur, Kanigunj, Sew an, Dacca* Khulna, Assam, Pegu and 
other parts of Burma, Vizzanagram, Uajamuodry, Madura, Salem, 

Coorg, Malabar, Travanccrc, etc, 

L>eMgn» t — Id some cases it is made so thin that it has been 
called kdgani (paper pottery)* Of this nature may be mentioned 
the terra-cotta of Gujranwakip Rhawalpur, Alwar, etc* In other 
instances a design is moulded on the surface by the fingers prior 
to its being fined* The best example of this may be said to be 
the dassic-iike designs of the Aligarh pottery, But by far the 
most instructive patterns are those adopted by the village 
potters. They consist for the most part oi fancy lines, cut as the 
plastic material is revolving on the wheel, or are imprinted from 
blocks kept for that purpose. Occasionally a higher art is 
manifested when the designs are incised or carved on the hall-dry 
surface. 

Jt tack Pottery,—Much has been written on the subject of 
the colour and polish or varnish given to these form* of pottery-. 

From a vast antiquity black pottery has been made and extolled, 
such as the black antique ware of the Greeks, There are many fc 
plates in India that have a high reputation tor this kind ol pottery, pQ ^ry* 
such as So wan and l\b ulna in Bengal ■ A*umgarb and Aligarh in the 
United Provinces; Ratnagiri in Bombay; Madura in Madras j and 
Tavoy in Burma, The; black colour seems almost invariably Lo 
be produced by the same procott, the con line cue lit of the 

smoke during firing and the supply oi some material w ithin the 
kiln that will gene rati! much smoke. In the finer wor* of Sc wan 
and Axamgarh, the articles are tired within a cl used jar so as to 
prevent contact with the flame, the jar being placed within the 
kiln. Alongside of the articles that are to be blackened is 
usually placed some damp straw and cow-dung or oil cake* But 
before being fired the pottery is polished and painted or washed 
witfqa special preparation called the kiibi.*, I his is comprised 
of yellow earth (a form of fuller's earth) known a* piart ot 
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UivisiON 11 . powdered mango bark and of saiji mitti, or erode carbonate of 

P OTTER Yi 

soda, ft is used with all the finer cjualltEcs ol unglazed pottery, 
the confined smoke of cow-dung being the additional ingredient 
that janparts the black colour. * 

Vami/*iu —I he range of vegetable substances used in the 
same way as the mango hark in the above preparation is very 
remarkable, and in each ease it is claimed that these vegetable 
Ingredients give the ksbis its polishing property over the day. 
One that may be here mentioned is the polishing materia] 
employed at Seoni in the Central Provinces, vis„, the hark of the 
fijtsti tree. So again the leaves of the bamboo and of the vasaku 
{Adhatedn Vasiat) are employed in certain forms of kabis. Oil 
is also largely used and seems to effect some change on the con¬ 
sistence or grain of the pottery even although the firing must be 
supposed to destroy the oil itself. In Hoshiarpur Lite gUzc con¬ 
sists of birosn resin [Pinus ioitgifoiin') dissolved in turpentine and 
mustard oil, burned into the day much as in the tar used during 
the Lime of Herodotus. 

Clours.— To impart colour to the whole surface or portions 
of the surface, the vessels are coated with special clays or 
coloured earths, such as ochre [geru) f chalk or talc {tibwk}- 
These take the place of the cngo&e or slip in glazed pottery, the 
material given beneath the /rift or glaze. The wash with special 
earths is thus an initial stage in the higher forma of the ceramic 
art. In fact, all that is missing from painted and stained potter) 
is the use of a flux such ns borax, common salt or oxide of lead, 
with the paint. The heat employed in stained non-glazed pot¬ 
tery is also not sufficient to fuse the materials, f.olour is thus 
imparted before the firing, and is fixed by the firing without the 
formation of a glaze. The most skilled craftsmen In this more 
or less specially Indian form of pottery, are nearly invariably 
Hindus. The kumhdrs (the makers of water pots,— -kumh^ 3 * 
their name Implies ,i are poorly paid but bold an honourable peti¬ 
tion in the village community, and are as a rule much respected. 

Ism-coated ruffery .— After being fired, unglazed pottery 
is often smeared with lac and other substances to make it im¬ 
pervious to fluids. The black and red pottery of ^ladnra, for 
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very much more interesting thin the designs shown on the Indian 
pottery usually found in collections. While the majority of 
the designs are undoubtedly Hindu an origin, others arc closely 
associated with one or other of the great Muhammadan dynasties, 
FGttenr.™ There could hardly, for example, be anything more surprising, to 
the student of Indian art, than a visit to Sasseram mthcShahatad 
district, In order to study the wonderful tomb of Sher Shah, a 
splendid building in the later Pathan style which dates from 1^45 
A.D„ Suddenly, while passing through the hamlet that now'marks 
what must at one time have been an important town, the visitor 
has his attention directed to the remarkable industry that there 
survives in painted pottery. This would seem to be the sole 
remnant of a school of art that most probably was focused around 
the first great Muhammadan administrator of India—Sher Shah. 
It is Pathau (T urkish) in feeling and would seem to have lived 
through all the past ages without having either assumed Import¬ 
ance or migrated a hundred miles from its present location* This 
curiously interesting pottery is of no intrinsic value but neverthe¬ 
less deserves recognition. It has been too long neglected, in fact, 
by collectors oi Indian art* for it has much to teach- And yet it 
lias not been so much as mentioned in any of the Manuals, Art 
Journals or special Monographs that have appeared on the Art 
Manufactures of India* 

In art design it stands as distinct from the painted (non-glazed) 
pottery of Gouda, J'eshavar, Lahore and other places as it is pos¬ 
sible to imagine. It is floral, and consists of rosettes assorted on 
a distinctly geometric plan. The colours chiefly used are white, 
yellow and blue (the last being varnished into green), nn a dull 
ground colour. In Gonda the field is usually green and the flowers 
red and yellow. In Sasscrajii there is a Hindu-like exuberance 
and profusion of colour out of all keeping with the solemnity and 
dignity of Sher Shah a tomb, w hich is possibly alone to be ac¬ 
counted for by its greater antiquity. 

Models *—The modelling, painting and dressing of clay 
figures, proceeds primarily from the preparation of idols. It is in 
consequence -sscntially a Hindu art. The centres of this work 
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arc Poona, Lucknow and Krishnagar, though every village has its mvrsrojf 11. 
potter who turns out idols and toys in clay, potteht. 

For some years Poona models have practically ceased to be 
made and the Krishnagar modellers, while they have failed to 
advance above lhe preparation of toys dressed in actual cloths, 
have steadily raised t heir prices to a prohibitive enteriL In Luck- Lucknew 
now, on the other hand, a high standard has recently been attained 
in the production of artistic terra-cotta models. Indeed, the series 
of these sent to Delhi was of such merit that it was decided to 
place them in the class devoted to Fine Art instead of under this 
division- It is satisfactory to have to add that they were subse¬ 
quently awarded a gold medal by the judging CommiIter, 

ICj Glattd Pottery *—The glared pottery of India may be: 
said to be mainly produced at the following places, commencing 
from the north while moving east and west to south;—Peshawar, 

Lahore, Jallandhar, Sialkot, Delhi, Jaipur, Ajmir, Bikanir, Multan, 

J atta, Halla, Kach, Bombay, Dharatnpur, Bufandshuhr (Khurjaj, 

Ram pur, Lucknow, Jabalpur, Allahabad* Mirzapore, Ranigunj, 

Vellore, Coorg, M&labar (Feroke) and Burma* The collection 
shown at the Indian Art Exhibition is fully representative oi 
these various centres, 

Peshawar* —{Plate No, The pottery of this north- hdiu 

ern towm has been spoken of as resembling majolica. It is a rough ***** 

' Jaitnce." The reddish earth body or *' paste ' is coated with a 
dressing in white earth—the “slip " or “ emgobe ’* which consists 
of a preparation of kart a miiii or chalk, obtained from the Kbai- 
fur. It is then dipped into the glaze of which the basis is lead 
oxide. For the ordinary greenish white pottery, nothing rise is 
needed. But when it is desired to ornament the plate or jar, the 
design is outlined on the unburnt glaze, with a paint made of 
manganese, and the details are filled in with a preparation of 
copper. When burned, green Leaves, outlined in brown, are pro¬ 
duced on a dirty white* Sometimes the glare is more thoroughly 
fused and the colours then run and the brown takes a purplish tint. 

Fuither colours ace red, obtained from a red earth, and black, from 
a stone of dark colour — both procured from the Kliaibax. Blue L 
produced from laj award or cobalt The prevalent form L green 
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~U- pink on a milky white, but in the earlier work the patches of 
colour were assorted so as to give, at ft distance, the effect of 
bunches of flowers. Recently shades of blue and green alone 
*•*■*"♦ have been produced with hardly any attempt at artistic effect. 

1 he glazing seems, however, to have improved and the pottery has 
come much more largely into competition with the imported 
Russian, Chinese, Dutch and English pottery tor which there fs a 
large local demand. Tottery 1 * so extensively used in Peshawar 
that it would seem desirable every effort should be made to 
educate the local potters in the higher flights of their craft with 
a view to checking the imports. El has been pointed out that one 
of the chief difficulties in this direction is the restriction imposed 
oil the sak of lead by the local authorities. 

LHxiil and IA l per. — {Piate AV» Jo, ftg. The pottery of 
these towns has n peculiarity of great Interest. It is not made of 
clay hut of ground felspar [&nr&ura) mixed with gum or starch* It 
cannot, in consequence, be formed on the potter's wheel but has to 
lie moulded or wielded by the hand. It is known locally as Aom* 
chinL I lift art appears to have originated in Delhi, the chief 
artist, some 30 years ago, being a Hindu kumkitr called Bhola. It 
seems probable that the suggestion for its production arose from 
ft desire to compete with the imported jars., known as m&r tab tins, 
and which came to Delhi all the way from the fort of that name cm 
the coast; of Burma. These jars were in demand lor the purpose 
of storing piokks and were at first made in shape and colour to 
exactly resemble the imported article. Later cm they were oraa* 
mented, but only in response to the European desire did they 
become ornate. One ol the pupils of Bhola was induced to join the 
School of Art, Jaipur, and thus gave birth to the fairly large modem 
demand in Jaipur pottery. In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, some 
of the examples of Delhi pottery, produced by Bhda, are placed 
almost side by side with Pegu \Martitbin\ jars, obtained direct 
from Burma. Their similarity in shape and material is very strike 
ing. At first the designs and colouring adopted by the Delhi 
potter were strongly Hindu in feeling and coloration, but later 
on they became (perhaps In imitation of Multan) much more 
Muhammadan and then consisted of rich shades of pale blue 
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(occasionally also green' on a granular but pure white 
surface* 

Jaipur formerly differed from Delhi and attained its reputa¬ 
tion and traffic through the use of two shades of blue—cobalt and 
turquoise—on a very pure opaque white- Recently Jaipur has 
turned its attention to modem Persian models and has produced 
pottery with an admixture oF green leaves and brown and yellow 
flowers that to most persons is distinctly inferior to the older work. 

Multan* — {Plats; AV* 20, Jig. j.) — Lang anterior to its produc¬ 
tion of vases, plaques and other such ornamental wares, Multan, like 
Halia and other towns within or bordering on Sind, had a large 
trade in the production of glazed tiles. The close proximity, 
geographically, of Sind and Baluchistan to Persia and the intimate 
relation that for long existed between these two countries doubtless 
accounts for many of the specially Persian characteristics of the arts 
of this north-western section of India. The ancient buildings of 
Sind and Belucliistan are mostly in brick, the ornamentation ac¬ 
complished being chiefly by Liles. r | he oldest tomb in I alia dales 
from 1 57 2 A. D. {the year in which Akbar annexed SindJ and 
others tip to the dale of the tomb of Nawab Amir Khan,1640 A.D., 
art all richly adorned with Liles in cobalt and turquoise blues on 
a white ground. These were the prototypes of the pottery of 
Malta, Tatta and Multan, until the demand for novelty dictated 
Uiu series of changes tliat have marked the downward course in 
the traffic. That the artistic pottery of Multan like that of Sind 
originated with the production of tiles and lor centuries lived 
through the demand for such goods, may be viewed as confirmed 
by the circumstance already mentioned, namely, that the k&shigurs 
of Multan do not make tlie day pots, vases, surahs, etc*, that 
they paint and glaze, but purchase them from the ordinary village 
potter or ktitnkdr. 

Some few years ago the spirit of the times, dictated doubtless 
by the vicissitudes of trade, led the fiashtgdrs of Multan to 
imitate the greens, yellows and browns, as well is the blues on 
a blue (not white} background, produced fairly successfully in 
Sind* The result may be described as most disastrous- I he 
depth of the blues and white,-, of Multio, which was the glory of 
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l ^ e evtf * u ^® ri ^ centuries of patient study and discovery, has been 
completely effaced- The work of to-day is slovenly, the design 
Weak and the colours dull and unfeeling. The modern work, with 
its abortive efforts at new colours, manifests so serious a decline 
from that of even 20 years ago that the death blow may be said 
to have been given to the industry. 

Munshi Sher Mohamed, Painting Master of the Lahore School 
of Art, had kindly furnished the sketch, Plate No, 20- A, as also that 
of the Multan kashigdr at work with characteristic wares around 
him. This has been given as the title-page of this publication. 
On the bottom of that illustration (and at the writer's suggestion) 
has been shown a border design taken very faithfully from a panel 
of lotus pattern found on a stone slab derived from the Buddhistic 
remains of Gandhara. 1 he original is in the possession of the 
Lahore Museum and may be taken as dating from some time 
before tbe birth of Christ. It portrays life from youth to manhood, 
old age and death, the water \Jthavxagar) being the eternity of 
existence, l his beautiful conception is crystallised into the arts 
of India and appears again and again both in Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan deco rat ion, but hardly, if ever, in such vivid portraiture as 
that of the early Buddhistic stone-carvers, 

Sind and Bombay.-— [Fiate No,3Q } Jigs, 6 and respectively.) 
“ ^he pottery ol these two centres may be taken conjointly since 
it sb welt known that the Bombay School of Act, on its organising 
a class of pottery, imported from llalla its foremen potters. On 
this account doubtless arose the close similarity of much of the 
pottery o: Bombay, as understood at the present day, with that of 
Mania. ^ nt *’ A httle later, however, Mr. Griffith (then Principal of the 

PwSw* Sc boo. o! Art) gave the pupils of the pottery class a new concep¬ 

tion when he caused them to follow the ancient Buddhist designs 
and schemes of colour depicted by the frescos on the walls 
of the cave temples of Ajunta. These two styles have passed 
down and given to Bombay the reputation it has attained 
of possessing art pottery. The town of Bombay (in fact the 
Presidency of Bombay if Sind be excluded) had no glazed 
pottery prmr to the establishment of the ceramic class and 
pottery works in connection with the School of Art, 
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Sind pottery admiralty represented by Sir George Bird* 
wood's Plates Nos. 70 and 75 {Industrial Arts 0/ fttdia), 
may be said to have consisted until quite recently of two 
forms— {a) vases, etc., for domestic use and ornament, and (i) 
tiles for the decoration of tombs and mosques, The lormer 
were curiously enough usually made tn two or at most three 
shades of the same colour. If blue, the ground was in pale 
blue and the pattern in one or two shades slightly darker. 
If yellow, the ground was the palest shade and portions of 
the design were almost brown in colour. So with the greens, 
But usually the floral ornamentation was a-sorted within 
panels or medallions, the flowers being in a lighter shade 
than the local panel Held. But a peculiarity of Sind pottery 
that at once separates it from Multan may be here mentioned 
vie., the pattern is first painted with a white slip then by 
the colour* 'This raises it slightly above the level of the field. 
The tiles were nearly always like those of Multan, white 
field with blue design. 

Within the past few years the Kalla potters have taken 
to imitating the floral designs introduced by the Bombay 
School of Art, with anything but a happy result. 

Bul anush All R (Kiiiffi ja) and Ram pur .—(Plate No. so f figs. 8 
ami to, respectively.) —The style of work turned out in these two 
localities is so very similar r at the present day at alt events, ihat 
there would be little advantage in keeping them distinct. Origi¬ 
nally Khurja produced a peculiar style of pottery of its own, the 
pattern being raised by tbr use of slips into slight relief. It con¬ 
sisted of a warm orange brown or pale claret coloured field with 
slightly darker floral designs picked out in white and blue. A 
little later it took to producing the fame style of work in a 
rich green-blue, Kampur was originally famed for its deep 
green-blue turdkis, in one uniform colour and without any 
pattern worked on them, A little later it took to ornate work 
to one or sometimes two shades of green-blue with a pattern 
distinctly moulded above the surface. Now-a-days both FUmpur 
and Khurja manufacture articles in quaint shapes such is the 
undulated forms ul Lhc pumpkin, the constricted melon [beggar 5 
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DtvistOH ti. bowl) and the flat water bottle,, etc* Very recently JChurja has 

PATTPRV 

* taken to imitating Multan, with ridiculous results. Its blues 
are dull and faded and the design devoid of soul. 

Vellore in North Argot*— {PUte aamfj.}— 

Mention has already been made of this pottery* ft is manufac¬ 
tured from a fine pure white day that on the potter's w r hee! 
yields readily to the most delicate treatment. It burns into a 
^ beautiful light coloured and lirm terra-cotta lhat lends itself readily 
Fatter?. to glazing and painting. When not glazed it Is very porous and 
clean and in the form of tttrdhis or water battles, with a double 
or outer perforated protecting shell, is largely used and much 
appreciated for the cool water that may be drawn from such 
bottles after being stored for an hour or so. When glazed it is 
either in a dear emerald green or deep dull brown, fn the 
former a beautiful effect is produced through the colours having 
run, during firing, thus giving a marbled or shaded effect* The 
ornaments Mon is chiefly by dog-tooth-notching of the edges and 
by the stamping of patterns on the plastic material!. 

Burma*—T he pottery of Burma, more especially of Pegu, 
has been famed from ancient times, Sir Henry Yule gives 
suriabin several references to the mVrtabtin jars, dating hack to i ju-S. 

In the provincial Gazetteer the remark occurs that *' Pegu Jars 
are still made and are still popular, but they are no longer 
exported even to India, where indeed they have learned to 
make them. 1 ' On the other hand Mr* Lockwood Kipling 
while discussing the question of the jars made in Delhi and 
which bear the vernacular name of martab&n observes ; u In jS 6$ 
the writer, white passing through Delhi, purchased a number 
of jars and took them to the London Exhibition of 1S70 where 
their fine texture of glaze, a rough duck-egg like coating* 
was admired by connoisseurs, notably by the late Mr Fortuny, a 
celebrated Spanish painter, then visiting England. One of these 
articles, by thtt way, happened to be marked martabdti, the 
native name for a jar, and was afterwards dcscrihed on a 
museum label as coming from Martaban, a port on the Burmese 
coast." This curious story has a double interest in that It 
proves the comparative antiquity of the Burmese ceramic art 
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and the very modern character of the application of the Indian 
potter's skill to domestic purposes. Them would seem Idtle 
doubt that the mar tabu ns sold in India, a century ago, were 
entirely imported from Burma and were distributed as regular 
articles of trade even to such remote inland towns as Delhi, 

The most curious forms of Burmese pottery arc the quaint 
urns used for storing the ashes of the Hpungis. But the Marta- 
bin jr+rs and water vessels are by far the most interesting. In 
shape and method of treatment of the clay and of the colouring 
materials, these might be placed alongside of the classic pottery 
oi ancient Greece and Rome without attracting more than a pass¬ 
ing observation of heing a slightly different kind, in a remarkably 
good state of preservation. 

It Ins been upheld that Burma acquired, its knowledge of 
pottery, more especially its glared wares, from China. There 
seems some truth in this surmise since the best work is turned 
out in proximity to the Shan States or by people who have been 
largely influenced by the Shans. 

IHirtoioN l^-rtastrr of Tat i* Cement work. 

Many parts of India may be said to be famed for their 
marblc -1 ike cement-work, stucco or cAu/uim. This is made with 
lime, mixed with sand and either plaster-of-paris or powdered 
marble and very often sugar t or some glutinous substance 
such as the gum from the bet fruit. When patiently beaten 
and smoothed almost until quite set, it assumes a remarkably 
hard consistence and an exceedingly fine polish. In Bikantr the 
walls of houses so coated are beautifully carved, just as the 
stucco is about to set. The bead-piece to this chapter [page So] 
shows a portion of a caned ceiling in a ruined summer bouse 
in the Kudsia gardens, Delhi. This may be described as a form 
of sgrajfitQ and when quite dry is usually most elaborate])' painted 
and gilded (see middle of Hate No. ifi). Throughout Rajputana 
a curious art exists in which pi 1 is or perforated panels, made in 
plasier-of-parisj arc sawn through their thickness into two sheets or 
are separately made and subsequently united by liquid plaster after 
fragments of coloured glasses have been placed within the per¬ 
forations, Panels with coloured glasses so made are used as 
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ctviSKSjf is. transparencies. A few of these panels have been laid on the 
^fahis am" ground on Plate No. i S* 

^wurk! Although Gypsum exists abundantly in India, plaster-of- 

pariSj except as An ingredient in certain cements, does not seem to 
have been ever used by the natives as a moulding material. The 
numerous figures that have been found in the prehistoric remains 
of India, made of plaster, were clearly carved, not moulded. 

Jtosstfes.^—In the Exhibit ton numerous examples of mosaic 
work will be found, in most of which cement or simply plaster-of- 
paris has been used as the impacting and imbedding material 
In Udaipur the pattern is drawn on paper. Glass is then cut into 
the desired shapes and gummed over the portions of the design 
^ required for each colour. When finished, the paper with its 
adhering design in glass Is inverted over a carefully prepared 
bed oi partially dry chundm , The glass is pressed home into 
the thun&m and left in that position until the bed has dried and 
set completely. The paper is then washed off when the glass 
mosaic is seen on a polished chun&m or marblc-hke surface* In 
sotne of the more recent of the Indo-Saracemc palaces the 
ceilings are done in rich geometric design made of fragments of 
nrrror glass set in cement. This is known a* skish work Mr 
Kipling has carefully described the mirror mosaic work in the 
Shish mahal or glass palace of Lahore. " The building/' he says, 
f ' is the work of both Shah Jahan and Aurangjcib’; and the mom 
gaudy portions are due to the later times of the Sikhs. The 
effect of this shhh or mirror mosaic, though brilliant, narrowly 
escapes the charge of vulgarity. The principle on which the 
work is constructed, particularly in its application to ceilings, 
is identical with that of many examples at Cairn, and in other 
places all over the East/' 

fn Burma the material used to fix the glass in the mosaics L c 
th^ c ap of a tret known as thitil In the Exhibition there will be 
found numerous examples of Burmese glass mosaics, from the 
shrine placed within the refreshment room to the numerous panels 
that wifi be found iti the stall devoted to mosaics generally. 

Of pure plaster-of-pari^ work some admirable examples will 
be found such a* the statues by the Bombay sculptor, Mr. G. K- 
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Mhatre: the figures made by the various schools of art: the model pivjsros 13 - 
of a Dravidian temple by the School of Arts, Madras, am! lastly fFrisanp 
the great triple arch that forms the facade of the refreshment 
room already described in the I lit rod tn lory Chapter, 

Awards for Pottery and Glass Warps ikcludino Cement 
AND PLASTER-QF-PARIS WORK 

(iT) Pattery, 

First Prize with gold medal for series of day models that awar&s. 
will be found recorded under Class X, Fine Arts. 

First Prize with silver medal to the Bombay Schrol of Art 
for collection, unglazed pottery. 

First Prize with silver medal for Nos, i a plate —riba nd 
fora blue glazed jar from Multan made by Golam Husain, 

First Prize with silver medal for collection uf pottery, mure 
especially vases Nos. t toll, 113:, 1609, also tiles on facade of budd¬ 
ing made by the Jaipur School of Art, 

Second Prize with Eronze medal for vases and i ikubt's (Nos, 
412,417,328, 35b and 377) made by Muhamad Husain of Multan, 

Second Prize with broilze medal for vases (Nos. 2710, 2723 
and 2993) to Abdul Hafiz, Potter, of Khurja in Bulandshulir, 

Commended for plate —riktt&t —(No, 275) made by Ahmad 
Buksh of Kliuna in Bnlandshahr. 

Commended for dark blue gnIdun knlan (No. 3G86) also 
ckangmi SU id hi l No, 36^0) made by Nabi Buksh, Rampur City, 

Commended for collection of green pottery, more especially 
iNo. 725) the tall tubular jar and cover made by Amnachella 
Udayan of Karigeri, Vdlore, 

(i) C7/fljij and Earthenware Mosaics. 

Commended for cart hen \i are mosaic panels shown on main 
facade of building made at Lahore School of Arts, 

Commended for glass mosaics exhibited by the Udaipur 
Darliar. 

Commended for glass mosaic shrine s* t In tints* made in 

Rangoon, 

(r) Ptost' r-fif-farts and Cement tier A. 

Second Prize with bronze medal lor triple archway made 
by pupils of the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, 
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p-ivisiOM 13 . Commended coloured and fpldcd sgraffito panels (Nos. aim, 
P plnif r r%D "-Mi and 31*41. reproductions From Bikini r Palace made by 
«™ T Flhura Usta and Sita Ram. 

Commended for model of Dravidiau temple (No* 36-87) made 


at the School of Arts, Madras. 

Commended for panel of plaster*of-paris mosaic ■ (No. 377 7 ) 
exhibited by the Udaipur Darhar, 











fUtt m i r. - ii o o n w rro /; it. 


'T'HERE is perhaps no feature of Indian Art that manifests so division is, 
* great a d i vers it y nor so many poi n ts of inte rest as that of wood- ' GiRvj^o, 
work. Fergusson has pointed out that none of the constructive 
buildings of India have an antiquity anything like so great as that 
of the excavated temples. He explains this statement by the 
opinion that, as in Burma to the present day, temple and house 
construction was, in ancient India, entirely in perishable wood ami 
hence the antiquity of the cave temples may be relatively determined 
by their degree of departure from a purely wooden to a litbic Wowtan to 

, . Uttalc Forms. 

conception. The earliest constructive buildings, moreover, show 
their undoubted wooden origin by the presence of unnecessarily 
large stones, by the survival of essentially wooden constructive 
features, by the dovetailing and f olting together of the parts, by the 
production on the turning lathe of the pillars and by the absence 
of any knowledge in the use of cement. It will thus lie seen that 
no aspect of Indian Art can have so much to teach the student as 
that of wood-work. It has a vast antiquity but in addition has been 
influenced and diversified in each important section of the Empire Modifying 
by the texture qf the most abundant and most suitable timber, and lcfluBnc * 1 ' 
by the religious sentiments and racial peculiarities of the people, 
ttlth no Vcr y great effort the migration of forms and designs and 
the social evolutions and eruptions of succeeding races, can he 
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followed in the wood-carving* A grammar of decorative art might 
in fact, lx 1 : written from the study uf wood-carving alone, and the 
circumstance that the wood and stone-carvers belong to one am! 
the same caste, may lie accepted ns an add it ioual evidence in favour 
oi the gradual production of the one from the oilier and that at no 
very ancient date, Both ill Peshawar in the extreme north of 
India and Rangoon in further India, the tradition exists that 
wood-carving originated in connection with boat-building — a by 
no means Improbable circumstance. 

In a brief work, such as the present, it would be undesirable to 
expand this line of reasoning further. The object has been served 
by the few remarks already made, vie., to advise the reader of the 
historic importance of the carpenter's craft and the rich assort¬ 
ment of constructive unci decorative designs that may fie looked 
for in the splendid display of wood-work on view within the Exhibi¬ 
tion, As met with in architecture, furniture and cabinet work, 
wood is ornamented in various ways such as by carving, Inlaying, 
veneering, painting, lacquering, etc. The chief woods employed 
for ornamental work in India are teak, shhham, deodar, sandal¬ 
wood, ebony, walnut, tun i nim t Madras red wood I sometimes called 
black-wood ), dndhi or white-wood, red-cedar, sfil, rohira, b(ihul y 
jack-wood, etc*, the order enumerated being approximately that of 
their importance. The art conceptions seen in wood-work have 
been greatly influence I by the grain of the timber employed, such 
as the deep under-cutting and sculpture that is possible with teak, 
red-wood and walnut, the low relief of ski sham and deodar, the 
incised designs of ebony, the intricate and minute details of sandal 
and the barbaric boldness of rohtr/t, sai t and babul ( kikar ) and 
other coarse grained and hard woods. 

The following are the divisions that liavc been established, and 
the arrangement of the collections, in the order in which assorted 
within the Exhibition, commencing from the eastern extremity and 
passing to Lhe western end of the Main Gallery:— 

Division 13. Carving for architecture, furniture and 
cabinet work. 

Division 14, Inlaying with other woods, with ivory, etc. 

Division 15* Sandal-wood, Engraved, Inlaid, Veneered, 
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Division 16, Veneering, Applique*, Marquetry, Lattice- division 93 
work {pittjra }, in woods, metals, porcu- caavims, 
pine quilts, tortoise shell, etc. 

Division 17* Painted, Stained, Imitation Inlaying (with 
metallic amalgams ), etc. 

Division iS, Papier mach£ and Imitation Papier madid, 

Division 19, Ornaments, Toys, Models, etc. 

Division 20. Minor wood-work, c,g n engraved fruits, 
pith work, etc*, etc* 

It may be desirable to discuss these divisions in detail and lo 
allude to the more noteworthy examples of each that may he seen 
in the Exhibition. The importance of this subject may be judged 
of by the circumstance that household furnishing and ornamenta¬ 
tion, la the European acceptation, might almost be said to be 
unknown lo the simple primitive life of the Native of India* AH g*™*** 118 
must have a r/j u/rpai bedstead) ami with the peasant this is 

made of variously ornamented feel and bamboo shafts, with the 
prince, of ivory, silver or gold—they are identical otherwise. 

Caskets for jewels, pdn~d6ns and attar-ddn r, a few quaint oil 
lamps, and occasionally a trunk for the storage of Slate-robes, also 
cushions and pillows, mats and rugs, floor and ceiling cloths, door 
curtains and wall dra pings, hand punk Inis and a few eating and 
drinking vessels, which, with the very poor, are in unglazed pottery 
or brass, with the middle classes in copper or brass ornamented, 
with the rich in silver or with the very rich in gold, Much maybe 
accepted as a fairly comprehensive enumeration of the essentials 
ol indigenous household furnishing. In sunte parts of the country 
low" settees {chaukis) and reed stools [inoruhs) are in demand but 
chairs anrt sofas are of modern introduction- I aides, knives and 
forks, crockery, glass-ware, table and wall ornaments and the like, 
are quite foreign to the Native mind and superfluous. Thrones Throng 
and State-chairs have, however, l^cn made from the most ancient 
times and are usually named after the animal er chief object pur- 
frayed, such as the " tiun throne,' "Lhe lotus-lion throne, ' the 
Peacock throne,'' " the conch-shell throne, * lJ the goose throne," 

“the pitcher throne,” etc. Thrones are also named after the 
material used in their construction, such as "the golden throne, " 
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The reed or grass stool, made in hour-glass farm and known as the 
month, is identical in shape with the lotus-throne on w hich the 
gods are represented in Indian sculpture and painting. Through¬ 
out the Exhibition mordiis f draped in Jodhpur printed cotton 
doth, have been furnished in place oj chairs. 

In the houses oi the rich, however, special apartments, fur¬ 
nished in European style [as a rule in the most tawdry and dis¬ 
cordant fashion possible) are set apart for formal receptions or the 
accommodation of European guests. Some 30 years ago the late 
Mr. B. 11 . Baden Powell wrote that in India wealth was displayed 
by extravagant indulgence in foreign luxuries rather than in the 
barbaric pageants ot former times. This is not only doubly true 
of to-day but it may be added that European ideas of comfort are 
steadily creeping into the every-day life of the people and accord¬ 
ingly a demand for household furnishing has set in, which, by 
careful guidance may assume vast importance to the carpenters 
and cabinet-makers as also to the other art craftsmen of India, 

lJivi&ittn tit Architecture? J'urniturtt etc* 

There is hardly any necessity to separate wood-carving, as 
seen in Architecture, from that usually met with in Cabinet¬ 
work, since the peculiarities of the latter arc in India of com¬ 
paratively modern growth. The preferable course may be to deal 
with wood-carving in a provincial sequence. 

JMt—I'anfab icoud-cnrriHgf,— [Piaits A as. j, 27 , 23.) 

There are in the province four great types, w p ith numerous 
local manifestations under each. These may he spoken of as 
the wood-work oF the plains, produced by Muhammadans, Sikhs 
or Hindus, and that of the hills, turned out by aboriginal tribes 
controlled for the most part by w hat has been spoken of as 4 “ Tree 
and Serpent Worship or still further to the north by the 
Buddhism of Thibet and China. In the wide range of work met 
with, the most powerful influence has undoubtedly been that of 
the Muhammadan. 1 he Sikh art is but a recent adaptation from 
the Muhammadan, constructed on more or less Hindu lines, while 
the pure Hindu wood-carving ^the most ancient of the three) 
niay be described as a reinlrudui tion into the Pan jab and is seen 
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in its highest condition, in the Eastern and Southern Patijab, division 
such as in Ludhiana and Hissar. Most towns in the province, guying. 
however, possess fine old doors of Hindu origin which carry 
down to us decorative designs that existed long anterior to the 
introduction of the Muhammadan style. 

The important centre* for ornamental wood-work and fund- Cj£gw^ 
ture, in the Pan jab, may be given as (ullows (in alphabetical 
order) . — Amritsar* BauU, Bliera, Cliiniot, Gtijcrat, Bmmm, 
llissar, Hoabiarpur, Jallandhar, Kashmir, Lahore, Ludhiana, 

Peshawar and Udaki. The essential features of the Muham¬ 
madan and Sikh work may be said to be their direcL adaptation 
to deodar and subsequently very possibly iu $ hi sham wood. 

They arc in consequence flat or in low rebel, with little, under¬ 
cutting (except in the very recent walnut wood-carving oi 
Kashmir). They arc largely constructed on a geometric basis 
with the foliage elaborately veined and twisted and dispersed in 
diapers. Lastly in the modern Sikh and Hindu adaptations 
grotesque animal forms or mythological subjects arc introduced 
freely. It is generally contended that the Sikji stvle oi wooo 
carving look its birth in the towns of Amritsar, Batala, Manana 
and Udaki, in other words in the districts of Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur. 

In illustration of the varying styles met with, it may be sai ^®^ ( )[ ltrL5 . 
that in Bhera the imposed architectural forms, such as the p' 1 ^ l,c * 
ters, are in less than half relief, the patielsare mostly floral and the 
carving in sharp, V-shaped section. The wood used is mainly 
deodar. In Chiniol, on the other hand, the pilasters stand out 
boldly, the panels are geometric, tor the most part in fsrtjrn [or 
lattice) work, and the carving iu hi rounded outline, dispersed 
within a rich diaper tracery. T he strongly Arabic character of 
the framed or carved geometric [ptnjra) panels is one of the most 
remarkable features of this work. A striking peculiarity Jso is 
the art of inlaying with brass. Thu wood used i & sfrisAam t known 
locally as tahtL !n Amritsar there prevails a distinct renascent 
feeling, doubtless derived from the Golden Temple, and in Udaki 
occurs a remarkably flat style of work in arabesque design, a 
beautiful example of which will be found in the Panjab Room, 
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In Gujerat a large trade has been organised in modern furniture 
and materials, and appliances for games, which, while not falling 
within the scope of an Art Exhibition, may in passing be men¬ 
tioned as having attained high proficiency. Kartarpur in jaltaii- 
dliar lias similarly a great reputation for the manufacture of chairs 
on a wholesale scale. 

It may perhaps suffice to conclude this cursory sketch of 
Panjab wood-carving by drawing attention to the leading pecu¬ 
liarities of a door and a window. Beautiful examples of these 
will be found both in the division devoted to Architecture and in 
the L J anjab Art-furnishing Room Platt- No. j). 

2 'fte J>s«r ur L ha if km.— Persons with any pretensions to 
social position, consider it essential to have a carved door. I Ids 
in the Panjab is in fact a sign of position and wealth. No branch 
o| wood-carving could be more instructive Lhan a study of the 
doors met with in the various provinces of India. In the Muham¬ 
madan style of the Panjab the parts are severely conventional and 
isolated, being often purchased separately. I he outer frame 
might be spoken of as many times larger than is actually essential. 
It embraces a series of panels both over the primary lintel and 
alongside of the jambs—the combined structure perhaps cover¬ 
ing one-third of the total elevation of the house. It usually em¬ 
braces two mihrSb arches (one rusped, the other Eat) supported 
on superimposed pilasters which are more or less imbedded. 
The contained panels are mostly in pinjra -work (or carved imita¬ 
tion pinjrti) and tints elaborately geometric. The floral scrolls 
and tracery consist for the most parL of reset Its assorted on a 
diaper. In the older and finer examples the over-door assumes 
the form of a sort of balcony, carried forward on cantilever 
brackets, the extremities of which are developed into a most 
fast mating aeries of perniants and tassels, a system spoken of as 
Akhan\ 

Turning now lo what has been called the Sikh and Hindu 
styles. The chief peculiarities of these are the great reduction in 
size of ihe frame; the absence of the projecting over-door; the 
fact that pinjrd panels when present assume the condition oi 
windows above thv door rather than being integral parts o! the 
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. door itself ; the frequent absence of the cusped mihrSh \ the door 
pa neb much more numerous and conspicuously carved : l heir as* 
sort me nt being often traceable to the swastika symbol ; lastly, and 
by far the most strongly marked peculiarity of all, the substitution 
of life subjects, carved on the scrolls or in bold relief in the panels, 
in place of conventional designs and fiittfra-work. In the scrolls 
it is customary to find that the same flower or fruit is rarely 
repeated while the effect desired is in no way marred through the 
profusion of vivid portraiture, 

Pinfrtt panelling is much more frequent In Sikh than in Hindu 
work, but more massive and less complex in design than in the 
M tihammadan, while the individual parts arc at the same time 
carved or notched In elaboration of the pattern. It in fact more 
closely resembles the lattice-work of the Deccan and the perforated 
jamb panels land fan-lights' of the Chalukyan architecture of the 
Southern Mabratta country, than the minute and intricate ptHjra 
of the purely Muhammadan style, such as presently produced at 
Chiniot and Peshawar. 

In the older and purer examples of Hindu door architecture 
and CtTving, such as those to be seen in the gullies of Lahore and 
in the splendid example on view in the Loan Collection Gallery 
[Plate Mo. 26, page 117 f (which came from Chittor originally some 
400 years ago), the entire structure is flat, devoid of superimposed 
or projecting portions and remarkable for its intricacy of design, its 
sharp crisp carving and its bold elaboration In detail. The higher 
portions of the carving look in fact as if originally prepared as 
blocks Jor the calico-printer, the edges of the minute incised pattern 
being brought to .1 smooth surface. There is little or no under¬ 
cutting and, except in the over-door panels, no trace of the fantasy 
ami grotesque which so often disfigure recent Hindu and to some 
extent modern Stkh work. In fact even the over-door, buL for the 
insertion of a representation of Gnncsha^ is usually carved in a most 
curiously intertwined design as if portraying festoons of doth and 
garlands of flowers, braced together into long interwoven tines, 

U ith ah three forms (Muhammadan, Sikh and Hindu) the 
doors are as a rule studded with metal bosses or are overlaid with 
brass ornamentations, mostly in diaper form. The actual door 
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w hj c Ti consists of two leaves, ls hung on pivots, not hinges, and the mnsjON la. 
overlapping portion {the parting head exiled the bind! in the carving. 
Pan jab) is lavishly ornamented. In fact with the poor this Is often 
the only part of the door that manifests any trace of w ood-carving, 
in some of the older examples {such as tlu- ChtUor Door above 
alluded to) the bindi is however absent. 

The modern Hindu and Sikh doors of the Pan jab are so 
governed by Muhammadan influence that but for their vivid re¬ 
presentation of living forms the) can with difficulty be separated 
as distinct styles of architecture and carving. 

The tt indotc and the Balcony {Bari and Bokhdrcha .— The 
former is usually fiat and consists of a simple frame with a mihrdb 
arch and spandrel {mergol) supported on pilasters, with, on the 
level of the floor of the room, a balustrade of one to three carved 
panels, dosing in the lower third of the window frame. The 
shutters are often highly artistic and frequently glide upwards 
in one, lwo or three boards, instead of swinging on hinges side¬ 
ways, The latter—the balcony or b&khdrcha —is one of the most tk^ h , 
striking and beautiful features of Pan jab architecture which in 
some towns is so popular as to f>e almost ruined through its very 
superfluity. It rests on an upturned lotus-flower masonry platform 
{pendi) which is often realistically painted, while the dome (gum- 
bits) is in the (luted lotus form. It is most frequently half hexago¬ 
nal in plan, with three openings or windows. The windows 
are canopied by crisped arches, supported on the ordinary fluted 
pilasters {f/iam} and, as panels (tilt), above the arch and as a 
balustrade, on the floor level, are placed pinjra frames. Excellent 
examples of miniature bakhdrehtts will be seen within the I J anjab 
Room (Plate No. 3 and in Plate No, 22, tig- 3}, 

Chief exhibition Vt&w, 

iutnjttb Boom and Batcony,^{Plata Ah?j* J find 2/j By p Mn j ib 
Ear the most instructive exhibit of this division nuj be said to he a<Mm ' 
the smalt room specially furnished by the Mayo School of Art, 

Lahore, to exemplify the adaptability of the Panjab style 10 
modern house-furnishing. The walls have been prodded with a 
lofty dado, in illustration of the peculiarities ol Bhera, Chili lot 
and Ldaki wood-carving, while the balcony (Plate No. - t y w idt h 
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ojvrsroN’ is- opens into the Main Gallery, may be said to he one of the Finest 
carving. caftinjiUis of tht J modern developments of Panjab (Sikh) wockJ- 
carving ever shown. 

LAHORE Work*—T he School of Art has for many years past 
guided not only the workers in Lahore city, but throughout the 
province has striven to conserve and develop ah that is beautiful 
in the various styles met with, the result being that Lahore itself 
practically combines the styles of the province* I'late No. 22 -A 
shows a Panjab wood-carver at work on one of the brackets of 
the Panjali Balcony (I late No. 2 1). Behind him has been placed 
a characteristic overmantel and on the floor a panel from the 
Panjab Room (Plate No. 3}, The sketch has been supplied by 
Murushi Sher Mtiliamccl. The following are the more note¬ 
worthy examples on view :—Bekkiirchaz from Rs, 20 to Rs, 50, 
tallies, Rs 40 to Rs* 45, by Lata Sant Ram (Plate Xo. 22* fig, 3). 

Amritsar Work.— ( Plate No. 33, fig. j,) - The carvers of 
Amritsar have perhaps the highest reputation of all the many 
skilled wood-workers of the provinces* Particular attention may 
be directed to the Cabinet, Rs, 500, the window (6 art), Rs. 312, 
the tables, Rs. too, shown by the well-known firm of Messrs. De vi 
Sahas t hamba Mai, A Waulifiil screen by Tfiaker Singh has 
been classed under pinjra -work though of course it might equally 
wdl appear under this division. It is offered for sate at Rs, 625. 

QUNIOT \\ ork,—A lthough this town has a style of wood¬ 
carving 01 its own (already briefly described) it is best known for 
its brass Inlaying on shtskam wood. The most noteworthy 
cabinet maker is Mahum mud Hussain* 

J ALl*,\\tntAk.— | he wood-carvers of this town have deve¬ 
loped a style of tlietr own that resembles that of the United Prov¬ 
inces- fn Plate No. 22, fig. i p is shown a rectangular table made 
by Mark at Ali of Jailandhar which has l>eon purchased by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, 

KASHMIR Work, - The wood-carving of Kashmir State i^ 
Hi very similar to that of the l ‘an jab that there would be no ad¬ 
vantage in assigning it an independent position* The population 
uf the State doubtless came mainly from India and brought with 
them their, arts, somewhere in the (4th Century, In this respect 
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Kashmir is very different from the other great Himalayan State, Division ts. 
Nepal, which drew its people and their arts mainly from the cARviHti. 
North, The present-day arts of Kashmir Fwiar little or no trace 
of the Grecian Doric of its Martand, Av&ntipore and Bhaniyar Dwta Art 
temples (700 to 1260 A. D.), still less of its more ancient Buddhism. Buddhist 
The artificers are Muhammadans and their crafts are of Indian or 
Persian origin. But none of the bold /fV/yVii-work and simple 
but effective wood-car ving, that characterised the wood-work of 
the State some 15 to 20 years ago and possibly for centuries pre¬ 
viously, will he found in the Exhibition, That style took its joh^n^Un 
hsrth with the conception that raised some of the famous masques 
such as Chakoti—a wooden building which, till a tew years ago. 
was the admiration of all visitors but which by the earthquake of 
1885 was levelled to the ground, much as its still more ancient 
masterpiece, the temple of Martand, had been demolished. I he 
wood-work of Kashmir to-day seems to have originated by a 
European suggestion, given some 8 or 10 years ago. 1 lie scries Arl 
shown in the Exhibition (Plate No. 22. ligs. 4, 5 - 6) are K 001 ^ 
of their kind. By some persons this style is admired, by others 
regarded as superfluous and burdensome through the under¬ 
cutting rendering the walnut-wood dull and unfeeling which no 
realism or skill can overcome. 

The screens, tables, picture frames, etc,, shown have been pro¬ 
duced by Jubtar Khan, Habib Jdo, Lussoo, Subbana, Khwra and 
other wood-carvers and art dealers in Srinagar. Small drawing¬ 
room tables of the very best style and workmanship, average from 
Rs. 20 to Rs, too according to sixe. Perhaps one of the most 
surprising features of the Exhibition may be said to have been the 
avidity with which every bit of this modern Kashmir work was 
purchased. 

<fmi j Fnfieri /'rflHiwe* f*f Agra and Oudh - U ooil-rn r Hnft - 

Wood-work constitutes a by no means unimportant aspect of 
the architecture of these provinces. U is carved, painted or inlaid 
and the timbers mostly employed are skis ham and saL bur form- gnbor* 
tore and other ornamental purposes, the woods arc skiskam, elxsny, 
nim. and white-wood [dudki], The chief centres (in alphal>etkal 
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are AligaA, Aiamgarh, Bareilly, RTjnor (Xagina) 
Budaun, Bulandshallr, Farukhabad, Ghazipur, Lucknow, Macnpuri, 
Muttra, Saharan pur, etc* 

Following; the course adopted above, the wood-work of these 
provinces may be studied from the example of a door (Plate 
Xo. 2 _Vj. Perhaps its most remarkable features might be said to be 
the strongy HEndu or Sikh tendency. The lower nr etisped mikr 74, 
described in connection with the Pan jab Door, is absent, but the 
upper flat arch is present and embraces a Targe over-door pane] 
(below the second linfcB which carries in the rent re of a diaper 
pattern the figure of (lanfxka. There are an superimposed and 
half imbedded pilasters, though the door frames are carved into 
numerous beads that manifest either spirally arranged garlands or 
portray dwarfed pilasters that cany the flattened arch and 
spandrel of the over-door. Ptfijra panellings (as descr|l>ed 
under the Panjab) are unknown, but the door leaves are panelled 
in 1 hoards that are richly carved, in geometric designs, with floral 
rosettes within the meshes* 

The door and window frames are massive (square on section) 
and flat on the surfaces—peculiar!lies preserved in the ultimate 
elaboration. They are cut up and carved (as already Indicated), 
on the upper half or two-thirds of their length at least, into numerous 
parallel imitation beads and frames, but on the Tower third are 
preserved in their massive form and developed Into rich and most 
effective basement panels The carving is below the surface of 
the structure but nevertheless fairly deeply under-cut. Excepting 
in the door leaves it ia rarely placed under geometric restraint 
but fs free, bold and graceful. It Is cut in rounded, not sharp V- 
shaped section. The tips of the leaves and of the floral petals 
are thickened and compressed and turned over rn a curious 
manner, suggestive of a plastic material, a feature by which this 
style of work may be instantly recognised. 

It may thus he said that, through carving and surface orna¬ 
mentation, structural features are Imitated that do not exist in (he 
scheme of door construction. Though the general effect is 
undoubtedly admirable, a careful study of ^ch doors and a com¬ 
parison with those from other parts of India, leaves the impression 
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that an effort has been put forth to recover by the carver’s art the 
dignity disregarded by the joiner. 

Chief Exhibits oh view, 

SaharaNPUR.- —Against the eastern wall of the Main Gallery 
of the Exhibition there will be found a good example of a tloor 
(Plate No. 23) made in this style at Saharanpur by Surja Mistri. 
It was prepared for the Lucknow Museum but has been sent on 
loan hv that institution to Dchli, In the Calcutta Museum there 
is an even finer example which was procured from Saharanpur 
some 20 years ago, 

Saharanpur used to enjoy a great reputation in the manufacture, 
in vine pattern, of carved caskets, bread plates, trays, salad knives 
and forks, picture frames and the like, done in the soft white- 
wood known as dudkt\ but thougli this still survives it lias given 
place to the modern wholesale traffic in the production of vulgar 
and common-place brackets, folding octagonal tables, etc., in red 
hitt and mulberry woods, cut by the machine fret-saw and exported 
to Europe and America by the thousand, and there accepted 
apparently as typical examples of Indian wood-carving* M his new 
traffic has very nearly killed the beautiful skisham wood-carving of 
Saharanpur and of one nr two other neighbouring towns. As 
illustrative of the modern trade, however, one or two of the best 
example^ of fret-saw work in “cigar-box wood M (as it is popu¬ 
larly described) will be found against the south wall of the Main 
Gallery. These are exhibited hy Aiiz Din, price for the over¬ 
mantel Rs, ioOj for the screen Rs. 75. 

Should replicas of the Saharanpur Door be desired these could 
be obtained to order for about Rs, 1,000 but could not be turned 
out in less than a year for each door* 

Pah UK HA DAD has enjoyed the reputation of producing some 
of the finest wood-carving of these provinces* The art seems to lie 
confined to at most one or two families and the finer specimens to 
one man. In the f joan Collection Gallery will he seen a screen [Plate 
No. 23) produced by Nek Ram, Mistri, the most expert carver of 
Farukhahad* This may be taken as representatbe of the l*est 
work of that place though, in conformity' with modern craving, fret¬ 
work panels have unfortunately been introduced* It will 1>^ seen 
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i. by comparison with the Sahara rip ur Door that the floral carvings 
of this screen are to dose conformity with the style already briefly 
described. One ol the special features of this work is the method 
of carving the pinnacles, struts and other adventitious ornament*. 
These are completely excavated Into cage-like traceries, often with 
idols left within, such a* are seen in Burmese ivories. In the .Main 
Gallery a few additional examples of Farukhabad work (picture 
frames, brackets, etc.) will be found ami offered for sate at moderate 
prices. 

Nag in a, in IHijNott District, is the centre of a graceful style 
of ebony carving. This has attained a high proficiency, in the 
cabinet-maker's trade, but does not seem to have had a prototype in 
architectural wood-work, ft most closely resembles the intricate 
incised carving on the very oldest of Hindu doors already mentioned. 
Tables, chairs, caskets, picture frames, walking sticks and other 
such articles are turned out (Plate No. 24) richly chased by a 
delicate and crisp surface or name mat ion that is purely floral and 
which ran hardly he described as restrained by geometric tracery. 
U is eut in imitation of panels and frames, to suit the surfaces 
treated, anti the borders are often in simple dog-tooth (k%W) 
pattern. The chief floral conception may have been suggested by 
the scorpoid twisting and thickening of the flowering tips of the 
wild heliotrope. The effect of the carving is enhanced by the 
clever way the background is punched in minute circles. This not 
only gives a finish to the work but relieves and heightens the carv¬ 
ing. For picture frames ami caskets this style of work is well 
suited and has l*een taken advantage of by the miniature painters 
of Delhi to set off their choicest productions. (Sec Fine Arts 
in the transept.) 

There Is perhaps no more surprising peculiarity of the Indian 
Arts, that} their sudden and unexpected appearance in isolated 
localities, often remote tnum the sources of the materials required. 
Nagtoa is a remarkable example of this. It is a small and unim¬ 
portant village, many miles from the nearest forests of ebony and 
distant from either a large city or a possible wealthy patron- 
The craftsmen are Muhammadans who, until comparatively re¬ 
cently, were to a state of abject poverty. There are only four 
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shops each giving employment to perhaps hall a dozen workmen 
and for many hundred miles in every direction around this little 
art oasis, there are no other workers in ebony and hardly any 
wood-carvers of any description. From one end of India to the 
other this particular style of incised wood-carving occurs nowhere 
else except in the village of Xagina. 

The following are some of the more remarkable examples of 
this work and the names of the better craftsmen:—A screen 
No. 3801 r price Rs. 1,250, by Abdulla. An overmantel No, 391 r 
price Rs, 650, by Moida Ruksh, and a table No. 3875, price 
Rs. 156, by Murad Buksh. 


■Inf;- Cm to VJI /Vo vinct# if 00d-rarviHtj, 

NAGPUR and Several other large towns have bad a consider¬ 
able reputation, for wood-carving and the door that will be found 
attached to the south wall of the Main Gallery of the Exhibition 
may be accepted as fully representative of the style of work that is 
characteristic of these provinces, It will be seen to bear a strong 
similarity to the Mahratta (or Deccan) style and thus to blend 
almost imperceptibly into the Chalukyan art which, like a bett, 
severs the Indo-Aryan from the Dravidian styles, as it stretches 
from shore to shore across the peninsula from about Mysore on 
the west to the mouths of the Kistna and Godavcri on the east. 

I he doorway [No, 38, price Rs. 575) was executed by Ramji. 
The leaves of the door are divided into ten square panelSj each of 
which contains one of the incarnations of Vishnu as described tn 
I Hhrlu mythology. The jambs are flanked by square tapering 
pilasters in the middle of which are carved two figures represent* 
i^g 7 tty and Vi jay [luck and itl-luck) and at the top amongst 
foliage are Gururf and H arotu In the centre of the lintel 
is the usual representation of Ganpati and at the bottom of the 
steps are two demons {shatikhartfev). Above the whole is a 
cornice; richly decorated with eta I irately carved pendants, the 
ivhole of which is supported by corbels in the shape of animal 
heads. A striking feature is the corner pendantives which arc 
very elaborately carved* They represent lotus flowers and sup¬ 
port figures riding on peacocks. 
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4th i Benytti IFit&d-c&minff* 

D]V \voo H y- S ' Wood-earring is by nft mean* a characteristic feature of the 
car vi kg. Lower Provinces, in Gaya and MaJdah lliere are some good 
examples to be seen in connection with old houses and the wood- 
carvers have a local reputation. See page 143d As illustrative 
of the insignificance of the art In Bengal, it may be mentioned that 
in the Native town of Calcutta scarcely a door or window ran be 
discovered that displays any trace of wood-carving or in fact any 
architectural features of interest or beauty. In furniture making, 
a certain skill has been attained by the carpenters but exclusively 
in European designs and mostly through the training imparted in 
the workshops of European fir ms. 

&th: w pat Wfrwt'mrving*—{Plate Np. aj.) 

It seems desirable to treat the Arts of this State quite indepen¬ 
dently of those of the provinces to which it is adjacent, owing to 
the fact that in art conceptions it is more nearly rated to Thibet 
and China than to India, The comparatively recent engrafting of 
Hinduism to its earlier Buddhism has given the only Indian feeling 

Abietiec *r that can be traced in the work of its skilled artificers. The valley 
Hnjuumdia 

influ*nco was never conquered by the Muhammadans and in consequence 
its arts are uncontaminated by fndo-Saracenic influences. But 
freed From the restraint usually imposed by Muhammadanism, the 
exuberance and Fantasy of both Hinduism and Buddhism have in 
Nepal Eieen allowed to run riot* Fergusson says "the style may 
be called barbarous, and the buildings have the defect of being 
principally in wood ; but their height, their variety oF outline, 
their wealth of carving and richness of colour arc such as are not 
to he found in Benares or any other city of the plains. 1 he real 
point of interest in the Architecture of Nepal ,lies in the fact 
□ Jtteiwttai ^ presents us with a complete microcosm of India as it was 
tusu- i n the 7th Century, when Hiouen Thsang visited it—when the 
Buddhint and Brahmanical religions flourished side by side, and 
when the distinctive features of the various races were far more 
marked than they have since become under the powerful solvent 
ol the Muhammadan domination.” Passing over a gap of many 
centuries and coming down to about 1 years ago. Nepal was 
conquered by the Gurkhas and its various petty States absorbed 
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anti merged into a central administration that gave more attention division is. 
lo military than 10 domestic affairs. The Newar craftsmen—the carvikg. 
artists of the State—the chid workers in metal and wood™ found 
accordingly little or no market for their skill,, hence (or many years 
past the art industries have been declining both in merit and 
importance. The older houses and temples of Katmandu and 
other towns show the proficiency that once existed. 

The examination of Nepal wood-work first suggests the ob- chi*f 
serration of its strongly Chinese feeling ; then its curious practice ihe 
q[ superimposing structural features—a sort of applique in wood- 
work—arrests attention ; lastly the superfluity of animal forms en¬ 
grosses the observer's thoughts. The strutted roof-supports are 
seen to be carved into a multiplicity of gods perfectly bewilder¬ 
ing ; below this is a frieae of lion heads, still lower a border or 
wavy line of serpents, next a profusion of carved pillars with hardly 

any two alike and lastly imitation brackets, spandrels, uver-doors [nutation 

* f Structures, 

and other such superimposed structures that portray a medley of 

gods, demons, dragons {bijlis), serpents and other fantastic ani¬ 
mals—for which there is no parallel in tlie wood-work of India. 

Projecting windows, perforated panels and massive lattice-work 
enclosures, are prominent features of the style, but the doors are, as 
a rule, unimportant and hardly if ever carved. 

Chief exhibits oh View. 

On the western end of the Main Gallery will he seen the court¬ 
yard of a house in section and much reduced in sire though 
sufficiently large to show every detail Also on the walls a few 
articles (fire-place, brackets, etc., Plate No, 25) prepared by the 
Newar wood -carvers in adaptation of their art to modern house 
furnishing There will also be seen a remarkably beautiful trunk 
ornamented entirely in appliqtif tw o shades of pale cotoured wood a^pUqujIi^ 
only being employed. These admirable examples have beeen fur¬ 
nished by the Nepal Government. Not only arc they built up, 
as it were, of numerous pieces of Wood, one over the other, 
hnt the colours of the wood employed are carefully chosen to 
give the effect in light and shade that is specially desired, f he 
ffft&oski wood is pale coloured, easily worked and cheap. It b 
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GWTONL reddish rolnur, heavy, hard ami dose grained, hence largely 
sought after for carving arid is placed over the titiboshi wood. 
The sakitti is of a still darker red colour, while the champ" is pale 
yellow. These arc the woods mostly in demand and their assort¬ 
ment is carefully considered so as to give the quaint barbaric 
effect desired. 

The art os Xepal may thus he spoken of as quite unlike any¬ 
thing met with in India proper though it recalls some of the 
features of the Burmese crafts. 

.'—TtoJjiHtatu*. Central Indin . Sind and Heine ft *+tat> 

WafxT-cftrtHng. - (Plate No. 2 ( 5 .) 

Throughout the whole of the wide range of country indicated 
under this section, the chief if not the only timber sufficiently 
sufiSb abundant and at the same time suitable for wood-work, h the 

halml [iittr) or other species of the gum-arabic kind. The 
rohtra might be mentioned as the next most abundant and suitable 
uood. But the deserts and rainless tracts embraced, afford nu¬ 
merous rich supplies of variously coloured and admirable marbles 
ami sandstones, suitable for house construction, hence the orna¬ 
mental carving met with is, for the most part, in stone, not in wood. 
In fact the wood-carving that does occur in any abundance might 
he described as of a very elementary (almost aboriginal) character 
while the stone-work Is of a far higher order (han that met with in 
any other part of India ( hit! feels inclined accordingly to guess 
that the wood work most characteristic may be the survival of an 
art practised by the aboriginal races, while the stone-work may be 
the craft of a highly cultured and Invading race who attained their 
proficiency ' n Vl 00 ^ before they were compelled to apply their skill 
JjwHii lo stQiXi - Tlie reader may recollect that funder Class II— Stone¬ 
work, p. 6 b) the endeavour has been made to show that the lace- 
like fringes and moveable pendants and the lattice-like perforated 
screens with minute and elaborate stone-carving, seen in the region 
above indicated, are features better suited to wood than to stone, 
The contention has in consequence been put forth that, were the 
effort desirable, it might be shown fairly satisfactorily that the 
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Hate No. afi Wood-carving of Rajputana, Central India, Sind, and Baluchistan. 
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skilled wood-carving q[ India (that existed prior to the Muham- division ta. 

. wono- 

madan domination), might be Lracud in Lin stone-work of Rajpu- CAKYirt . 
tana and CenLral India, rather than in the bulk of the wood-work 
of the present day. It js significant that in none of the palaces of 
the princes and nobles of Rajputana and Central India, are there 
examples of fine old wood-carving. Wood-work in these rich 
repositories of art might in fact be regarded as conspicuous by its 
absence while, as if in compensation, sand at-wood and ivory-carving 
hold fairly prominent positions. Indeed the arts of carving in 
these materials have attained some importance locally, though 
the centres of these crafts arc remote from the regions of supply. 

(For further particulars the reader should consult Class V, below,) 

It would seem almost certain that the early wood-carving of 
llie country here indicated was, a feiv centuries ago, exclusively 
incised, that is to say, scratched or cut below the surface and 
notched or dog-toothed on the margins. While hanting up the 
collections shown in the Exhibition, the writer discovered, in a 
store-room of the Uargah of Ajmir—the tomb and mosques of the 
revered Khwaja Sahib—two pairs of doors. These were lying on 
the floor and utterly neglected* On inquiry the information was 
elicited that they bad been brought by the Emperor .Skbar, from chkitor 
dm third destruction of Chittor in i <j&cl Assuming this report to D *° r ' 
he correct {which there Seems every likelihood to be the case), these 
doors are amongst the oldest examples of Hindu wood-carving in 
existence. Plate No. ah (to the rightj gives a fairly good impression 
of the constructive and decorative peculiarities of one of these. 

It will be seen that there arc two leaves; that there is no Hindi or 
overlapping bead (such as described above under the Panjab Door, 

P- ,0 7 ); that the ornamentation has been made to lit into a simple 
pointed arch, a fiat portion of the door surface being left both on 
top and bottom to rest against the top of the door frame and the 
door-step, just as in the old Btkantr Door shown on Plate 32; lastly 
that the carving is flat, incised and in primitive designs such as 
would aJone haie been possible to crude workers on an exception¬ 
ally difficult timber. There is no trace of the Hindu exuberance 
111 animal forms, characteristic of recent ornamentation and (it thus 
^ems possible) that just as in the older doors, to be seen ill Lahore 
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Wt WMB. 11, and Ulhrf ttWrtf * 50 inthe Chitt °r Dour, the only sculpture 
tAitviHG. work present was the idol placed within the spandrel. 

Ch:ef Exhibits on View. 

8rortu r MARWAHy—Alongside of the Chit tor Door and to the left 

haei; been shown on Plate No. a characteristic modern door 
ami window frotn M&rwar, 1 hese are In. nj/ura wood {Trcotnn 
ttndrdafa) and, for the most part, display the skill that may be 
obtained in simple notching or dog-toothed ornamentation. The 
clever perforation of the window-panel gives the effect of tile 
transparencies and mosaics of Rajputana in a most surprising 
manner, the flowers and peacocks showing up as if in coloured 
glass, Through the study of light and shade that has been accom- 
plished These: have lieen furnished by the Mehkura Raj, 
Mar war, Jodhpur, the price of the door being Rs, Jif) and of the 
w Endow Rs. 62. In the same plate has been shown an over-door 
placed above the Chittor Door, This may be accepted as illustra¬ 
tive of the modern style of work that has crept into the country 
from the Pan jab. The scrolls manifest flowers and birds, carved 
irt fairly high relief, I hi* has been contributed by the Jodhpur 
State and is for sale, the price being Rs. Si. 
window- In KaCH State window-shutters are often highly artistic 

objects Fhev consist of a perforated tracery of wood placed 
^ ovcr looking glasses. The card ing is bold, twisted and profusely 
dower tag. In Jaipur a modern school of wood'Carvers exist who 
work in shisham wood. They turn out a striking style of work, 

’ tz., intricate, deeply cut, compact and heavy, as if portraying 
Bikiinir, fruits rather than dowers. Bikanir is famous for its carved red 
sandstone but its wood-carvers are also experts. In Plate No, ^6 
will be seen an opium pestle and mortar and glove box from 
Btkanir, Flic painted and gilded marble, cement and wooden 
panels ui iht; older palaces of Jjikantr, manifest In a remarkable 
degree the high skill attained. One of these will be seen on Plate 
No> 18 ; and three have been placed below- the Bilunir sandstone 
^ v ' n duw on the north wall of the Main Gallery and against the 

outside of the Burmese Room. In Indore, Wood-carving is 
liberally used in house decoration. 
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I hough remote and isolated both in style and location from division is. 
the QLher articles, .1 crude chair has been shown in i J late Xo. 26 ; carving- 
this was procured from the Waziri country. While exploiting 
the resources of the town of Bannu, the writer s attention was Hona-pirnt 
/itnnii to a curious feature in the (Mrpais used bv the War iris. 

At the head and at the right-hand corner, these possessed an 
erect and curiously carved board* It was explained that this was 
intended as a back-rest, so that the charpctt might be: used 
during the day as a sort of chair or couch. t he chairs have been 
constructed to show the peculiar and primitive wood-carving 
characteristic of these bed-heads 1 it might almost be spoken of 
as the prototype of the* style of work seen on all the oldest 
‘—'examples of wood-carving met with in India* 

7th - fit* m h a;/ JP oofl - carvin if. t • A $. . 1 

This has to be severely isolated into at least two if not three YaHetjt 
widely different styles of indigenous work as well as one or two 
foreign crafts that have become securely engrafted to the province, 

“t he Jaina and Saracenic wood-carving oF Ahmedahad and (kijerat 
generally (including the Hindu form of Kathiawar*, are col¬ 
lectively as distinct from the Chalukyan and Saracenic arts of 
Khandesh, the Dcccan and the Mahratta country, as it ts possible 
to imagine. It is extremely difficult, however, to convey in a 
few brief sentcnceSj a satisfactory conception of these characteris¬ 
tic and widely different styles of architectural anti ornamental 
wood-work. The following may' be given as a few of the more 
prominent features : — 

(A) GujrkaT may be spoken of as comprising two great forms Historia 
iff) the jaina or Hindu style and l.$J its Muhammadan adaptation 
and development. So in the same w*ay it would not be very far 
»om correct to regard the Saracenic Art and Architecture 
India as referable to three great schools with numerous minor mum, 
odshootSj viM, t the glorious Mughal conception that attained its 
highest state In the tombs, mosques and palaces of Agra and Delhi 
(M 94 — 1 750 A.D ,} ; the dwarfed style of the kings oF Gujerat 
1 with their capital at Ahmedahad, 1396— 1572 A, D.), where .oss 
01 breadth may be spoken of as redeemed by elaboration in detail: 

tig 
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DJ w™- 13 ' “ d laSt,y thc S^** 1 * 1 di gnity and boldness of the Bijapur work 
CAaviNC. (i 4 ® 9 “iWo A.D,}. The more remarkable features of these three 
schools of Muhammadan Art and Architecture have governed the 
industries of India for many centuries and carried down to the 
present day much that was beautiful in the Hindu and Jaina 
ornamentation of times and dynasties almost lost and forgotten 
otherwise, 

Architecture. U would ****** ^ the production of an elaborate treatise, 
to portray with any degree of accuracy a conception of jaina 
architectures the undisputed model upon which the chief peedi* 
antics of the Ahmedabad Saracenic have been evolved. With 
the disappearance of Buddhism (in the 7 th Century), India may be 
rSX“ ° r V ' CHtid M hav ™8 lhree great religious faiths -Jainism in the 
" U «t ( Vishnuism In the East and Shivism in the South, jainism 
reached the ftenkh of its course about the i ith Century, when 
some of the (blest of its temples were constmeted* such as those 
of Abu and Gimar. As the Jain religion gradually lost its hold 
of the people and became contaminated or amalgamated with tilt 
two great factions oJ I llndulsm, the arts and architecture of the 
Jains lost their Individuality. 

gCSSfe. The ,JoD, ™ Ml cl the Jama art may be said to 

proceed from the conception of an arch. This was horizontal, 
never tunned by radiating voussoirs. Each succeeding layer was 
made to project beyond the preceding, until the centre was 
reached* I lie degree ol projection was governed by the size of 
Th#Arcb - avaiUble ^ with large stones, the layers were 

re uted in number and became continuous brackets, thus origi- 
Thg Bracket, nating a Hat not a pointed arch. To the south this developed 
into interrupted brackets, hence the bracketed capitals and flat- 
roofed halls oi a thousand pillars, that are perhaps the most 
significant peculiarities of Hindu architecture. In other words 
bracket became a formative feature that governed both the 
character of the building and the nature of the ornamentation. To 
the north the horizontal arch similarly gave birth to the l.or,rental 
T'* a ""“ption that allowed ol its construction on pillars. To 
uce the square form to the circular, 12 pillars were necessary, 
he comers being bridged across by architraves. With larger 
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buildings an aggregation of pillars and bridging architraves, upon be vision ts. 

WOO'D* 

the principle indicated, up to 56 or more became possible. Obvi- carving, 

otisly, however, this system was governed by the length and 

strength of the stone available and a maximum of say 12 to 15 

feet was almost necessarily the limit. To overcome this defect 

two contrivances were resorted to \u the production of bracketed 

capitals that might expand llie distance between the pillars; {6) a 

support or strut, carried to the middle of the architrave, starting 

from an additional bracket placed about one-third from the top 

of the shaft. Both the brackets and struts became highly ornate struts. 

features and are carved and sculptured into fantastic forms, while 

essentially assorted on horizontal and concentric rings. Lastly, 

there being no lateral thrust the necessity for a keystone did 

net exist and in consequence the stone that completes the dome 

was developed, within the structure, into a superb pendant which The Pendant. 

M hangs from Lhe centre of the dome more like a lustre of crystal 

drops than a solid mass of marble or of stone. 

The varied outline, the light, grace ami delicacy of Jain 
temples, have to be seen to be appreciated. They pradically 
justify the intricacy of the ornamentation that universally prevails. 

With a larger structure and one where reliance was placed very 
nearly exclusively on proportion and shade, elaboration soon 
becomes not only useless but in bad taste. With the Jama 
arts and architecture it might almost be said that no elaboration 
could be in excess of the propriety and necessity of the style* 
fB) LeccaN*—S imilarly the second great group of Bombay 
Presidency wood-carvings, jus., that of Khandesh and the Deccan, 
may be viewed as possessing both a Hindu and a Muhammadan 
type. The latter attained perfection with the tombs, mosques 
and palaces of Bijapur and the former—a survival of a still more 
ancient art—evolved into splendour with the establishment of the 
Kalyau dynasty, somewhere in the bth Century. This may be 
spoken of as the Chalukyan style and stated as severing India into 
Northern and Soot hem sections* It has also been speculated that 
the Chalukyans were by religion Jains originally,, though for many 
centuries their descendants have been Hindus* Their arts in con¬ 
sequence manifest a coequal tendency to Jaina and Hindu feeling. 


Jain 

Om jmoiUJV 
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^wctoD S3 The ^°^ ffiFn ^ an 3x1 regton (as already remarked) 

carving, may be regarded as; having taken its birth with the architecture 
of liijapur, ( his will be seen in the paper impression famished 
by Mr, C. L. Burns, Principal of the School of Art, Bombay, and 
placed near to the Agra House. The fittings of the boudoir in the 
Circuit House have also bten designed to exemplify other 
features of this style and special attention may be drawn to the 
fire-place, adapted by Mr, Percy Brown, from Ibrahim Rarab's 
mosque, and made by the stone-carvers of Jodhpur. 

It may serve the immediate purpose of this work, namely, the 
exemplification of the more striking styles of wood-carving met 
with in Western India, if a few of the better known develop' 
ments be now discussed and reference made to the examples in 
the Exhibition* 

chief Exhibits ok View. 

sljlSr****^ ,\H M EDA bad. —The elaborate and intricate Jaina and Hindu 

styles of architecture and ornamentation (Plato No, 27) that 
-Lib survive in the Jain and Hindu temples of Lhe Western Presi¬ 
dency and which were adapted to the requirements of the 
Muhammadans in the 15th Century, may be said to have attained 
their greatest perfection in the tombs and mosques erected during 
the Ahmedabad dynasty. These are more Indian in feeling 
than are the Saracenic buildings of ary other part of India, la 
fact the minarets are simply elongated temples with the niches 
containing vegetable scrolls In place of idols* This special 
development in panelling, rapidly assumed the form of screen 
window and window tracery, in many respect* unsurpassed for beauty 
and elegance in any part of the world. In the Rani Sipri's tomb 
and mosque and in the Sidi Said's mosque, of the Bhudder palace, 
the finest exam pins of this art may be seen. The famous 
window* of the last mentioned have been reproduced for the 
Exhibition in wood. They represent the phenomenon, not un¬ 
familiar lo the Indian traveller, of a banyan tree growing out of 
and around a palm unlit, in its snaked ike entangle men L* of root 
Tb^Siny,,* ,mti branch, the banian strangles its foster parent The equal 
spacing, the assortment ami distribution of the parts, carrier 
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Plate Nhp. a;, Wood Carving of Ahtmdabad, 


















H-atg No. jB, Bhavnagar Room (Wood-carving in Hindu Style 

of Kathiawar.) 
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I he twelve signs of the zodiac anti the fifteen elates of the lunar division 13 . 

month, were kept in line together, Visit wakartna had told that carving. 

thev would sublend a right angle. Further that the breadth of 

the room sh ould he d iv ide d i nto 3 4 El ] par t ?. of w hie h 14 hi tlie 

middle and 2 at each end should be left blank, while the remain* 

fog two portions shoo Ed each form windows or julis* 1 he space 

between the plinth anti the upper floor should be divided into 

nine parts, of which one should be taken up by the base of the 

pillar, six parts by the column, one by the capital and one by 

the beam over it. He then added that should any departures be 

made from these rules, the min of the architect and death of the 

owner were sure to follow. 

Is it to be wondered at that the Kathiawar House should be 
beautiful and dignified when constructed under conditions suit! 
rules that have taken hundreds of years to evolve to their present 
perfection ? The wood-carving will be at once admitted as grace¬ 
ful and artistic, especially the peacock-like (moWrl elaboration 
of the protruding joist ends, the pendants and veils os Lhe brackets 
and capitals, and the curtain-like festoonings of the component 
parts of the scrolls and other ornamentations. 1 he struts support¬ 
ing the upper balcony are deeply undercut, the design being richly 
interwoven with animal subjects and foliar elaborations. In these 
it is not infrequent to find the motto '' Live and let live a Purpose 

. . * , , 1 in DPIUni»B' 

portrayed, A man is represented shooting, with the bow r ami utkm. 

arruw, a falcon which is about to strike a pigeon, while a snake 

has that instant bitten the man. The Bhavnagar style is one tif 

the most prevalent and characteristic met with in Gujcrat, and 
very possibly originated in ancient Cambay and from a Hindu 
rather than a Jaina conception, 

Bhavnagar House has been purchased lor the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, where it will he reconstructed. 

The liat'tulft lifiteGHtf, thrown over the door into ilie 
Exhibition office, will be seen to bear a close resemblance, in 
most of its details, to the Bhavnagar House but to manifest 
numerous modern or local developments. I his singularly grace¬ 
ful structure was made under the supervision of Mr. G. K. Ljnn, 

State Chief Engineer of Barioda, and by the carpenter whosui*. 
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,V wooS- 13 ' e0rtstnicte,i lllc Pigeon-house shown at the Colonial and Indian 
cabvihg. Exhibition of London. The tail-piece shown on page t,S showt 
a portion of the festooning scroll work not only seen in the 
ttaroda Balcony hut throughout the wood-work of tiujerat and 
Kathiawar. 

liombay Bittck-utHyd Vut-nilure. —THi*; art was introduced 
into Bombay many years ago and to this day is mainly produced 
by the Portuguese inhabitants. At one time no house in Bombay 
was considered well furnished that liad not many pieces of this 
work. For some years past, however, popular fancy has changed 
and good black-wood can hardly be procured. Some three or 
four samples will be found in the Exhibition and offered for ale 
at moderate prices, 

st)i Cooi‘ff—[Piaie ;Vb* 29*) 

It has already been observed that a powerful art influence, 
generally spoken of as the Chalukyan, took its birth with the 
establishment, in the 6th Century, of Use Kalyau dynasty. This 
survived, in its Integrity and purity, till the dark ages, say from 
4bout 75010900 A.D., when the craftsmen were gradualty con¬ 
verted to Hinduism and thus diverted their skill to the produc¬ 
tion of a mixed form of Hindu and Chalukyan art. This has, 
however, preserved, to the present day, sufficient of its original 
conception to now constitute* perfectly distinct style from that of 
utfier part.*, of India and one which has exercised a very 1 consider¬ 
able influence on the art craiU of the southern peninsula. From 
the town of Kalyati, in the Nizam's territory, the Chalukyan 
inspiration spread cast and west until it extended from the 
Southern Mahratta country and Mysore to the Bay of Bengal 
(between the mouths of the Krstna and Oodaveri) and north until 
rt embraced the whole of the Deccan, Khandesh and Berar. 
t thus sevtred the Dravidian arts and architecture of the 
wutimri. extremity from those of the Indo-Aryan a ti(I Sirecenfc 
tjf the northern sections of India, 

It has been surmised, from the many points of similarity of the 
'V tPm P ,< ‘ s of this ( lass (met with in the central tracts of India) 
0t t™ 34 r tn jaion structures of the western and Hurt b-western 
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t l-itt Nij r Mysore door and other articles in Chalukyan style. 
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portions of the Bombay Presidency, that the builders of these division 13. 
monuments were originally Jains or perhaps followed a faith that carving, 
possessed many tenets in common with both Buddhism and Jainism. 

The later monuments gradually show, however, a stronger and still 
stronger taint of Hinduism, until in Hallabid, the last and in some 
respects the grandest of all, they are purely Hindu temples. The 
building of Hallabid was suddenly left off through the conquests 
of the Muhammtlans in 1310 A,D,, and al the same time the art 
instincts of the people, in this tract of country, were so completely 
annihilated that nothing new has since been produced by them. 

The continuity of great works and the preservation of a style 
of art from generation to generation is only possible through the 
guiding and controlling power of religion. A decadence of the 
ChaEukyaii art was accordingly instantly started, when Hindu 
influence was brought to bear upon it. Sculpture changed from 
a decorative and high art, to the production of conventional sta¬ 
tuary, intended to portray celestial forms. 

Turning now from the temple to the homestead, it may be 
remarked that house and personal ornamental ion usually follow 
the types established in the sanctuary, I he great prototypes of 
the secular ornamentation, of the region here dealt with, may 
accordingly be said to have been the temples of Hammoncondah 
(near Warangal), in Hyderabad, and of Somnathpur, Baillur and 
Hallabid, In Mysore. The sandal-wood earners of to-day copy the 
statues and idols of the niches and the panellings of the walls o: 
these temples. The bracketed pillars and massive over-door 
frames and architraves, with their niches and idols, are regularly 
copied and have become features in secular construction. The 
perforated stone windows and fan-lights, doubtless originated the 
massive form of lattice {fiinfra) work, peculiar to the Deccan and 
(iujerat. Lastly, the celestial animats of the later developments ui 
this style may he presumed to have taken their birth from the 
Chalukyan five-fold fri«*s of first the elephant, then the lion, Jj^ 
next the horse and above that the ox and last of all the bird, Fr! ™ 

The bird depicted, however, often resembles the swan or goose 
the vehicle of the creator, Brahma- at other times it is a fa rude 
in monster form, such as a two-headed bird, an elcphan I-headed 
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D "wooV* l,ird ' a heav > ,ib<>dEecJ elephant upon hippopotamus-like, short legs, 
CARVJNG. a Winged bull, or a monster tortoise. From each and every one 
of these semi-aquatic mythical animals are seen to emerge, from 
the tail or the mouth, a profusion of living things as if borne from 
the waters of Nara to people the dry land. So also the bodies of 
these strange animals are garlanded with plants and flowers, upon 
which rest terrestrial animals and birds, while from their tails are 
produced a profusion of floral and foliar ornamentations that 
involve the whole structure upon which they are portrayed* The 
peculiar twistings and feather and fan-tike expansions of these 
foliar tails, it will presently he shown, become dominant features 
in the ivory, sandal and other wood-car rings, as also in the 
jewellery, fabrics and carpets of the country indicated. 

Cmiff Exhibits on vmw. 

Against the south wall of the Main Gallery, and toward its 
western extremity, will be found three carved wooden doors. 

I hesc have been specially selected to exemplify three stages or 
degrees in Chatukyan art. They are as follows : the Bellary Door 
K halukyan and Dravidiaui, the Mysore Door (pure Chalukyan), 
and the Bangalore Door (a modern develop meat), 

Thf JHFtyv t>rr 1>oqjv— [Plate N&. rp.'—Tlie original of this is in 
the portion o^ the old palace of Mysore that was not destroyed by 
the great tire that effaced so much of value and beauty. The 
replica was; specialty carried out under the orders of the Exccu* 
tbv Engineer in charge of the new palace works, supervised 

personally ^ r - ^ ^ VenkatavaradIyengar, the President of the 
f ommittee appointed by the Mysore Government to procure the 
articles required for the Delhi Exhibition, ft is a faithful repro¬ 
duction and one of great interest. It will be observed that the 
frame is exceedingly simple and massive, though richly carved. 
Alo% ( - the door-frame is placed a narrow lintel which must serve 
a purely ornamental purpose. A frieze of goose pattern runs 
along its length. The door itself consists of but one leaf, It 
swings on p^ots. not hinges, and has deep wings Intended to 
embrace both the door-step and lintel. It Is richly and elaborately 
pam lied, the S panel boards having bold animal forms carved 
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Prt them in strong relief. The massive panel frames have rosette- division is. 

* TV QOP- 

iike expansions at the joints and around the bras* bosses, that carving. 
give a finish and dignity to the whole structure, most unusual in ggawtlw 
Indian wood-work. It may be observed that the goose, carrying 
a wreath of flowers and possessing a floriated tail, constitutes a 
prominent feature in the ornamentation which, except for the 
statue of Lakshmi on the lintel, has little or no trace of Hindu 
ornamentation, as understood in Northern India. 

Tkr Hattabl t tfo or-Hntri. —Placed over the Mysore Door 
(Plate No. 2(]) hut unconnected with it, will be seen two repro¬ 
ductions in teak woedj of the stone lintels in the famous Chain- 
kyan temple of HallablcL These were prepared at the writer’s 
request from the originals in the Bangalore Museum. The 
mythical monster animal, discussed above, wilt be seen clearly por¬ 
trayed. Its foliated tail and flora! ornamentations of the body Fluted till, 
are the features of most interest, from the stand-point of decora¬ 
tive art. The peculiar forms these assume may be traced in 
practically every art of Mysore and a large portion of that of 
South India generally, where found imcontarninaled with modern 
and specially European influence. The foliage will Lae seen to re- Nature $r 

. , , . , . , Or name atm- 

present a pinnate leaf with numerous scorpoid flowering branches tioa, 
dispersed within the scrolls. In exemplification of the importance 
of this observation and with a view to illustrate other forms of 
the mythical animal so commonly portrayed and iis domination 
of the arts of South India, a selection of articles has been hung 
on the walls around the Mysore Door* Of these: may be noted (a) 
two sandal-wood carvings , the one showing an elephant-headed 
hippopotamus, the other an elephant-headed goose, depicted 
on the name-plates below the statues; (i) an ivory tortoise, 
wreathed in flowers ; (c) a settee head-piece in ivory 'rescued from 
the old palace of Mysore and possibly iGth Century work}, 
ornamented in dragon forms; [d) a small casket in silver, showing 
the double-headed goose ; (r) lastly, two carved steel weapons, a 
haftierd and elephant ankui, which manifest numerous animal 
forms of ornamentation of the kind here indicated. The green 
and white carpet hung on the walls above the Bellary Door 
is a reproduction from an old Hindu design w hich enme very 
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division is* possibly from Warangal and which doubtless was intended to dc- 
carvcng P' ct double-headed goose. 


Pinnate 

Fn||flH<. 


The Itangaf&re /Jwjs-This has l«:cn specially constructed 
under the supervision of Mr. J. Cameron* Superintendent of the 
Bangalore Museum, ft is in 'karaehn \'Jfardivickia bin n at a) wood 
—a wood that can only he carved when green. The style of 
ornamentation of this door may be spoken of as an evident dege¬ 
neration from the other type and one in which the pinnate leaf has 
become huger and coarser [atmost Acanthus-1 ike) than in the Mysore 
sample* The door consists of two leaves and has an inner lintel, 
within the frame, which supports a miniature niche for the idol* 


9th :—South Inti in {Hruriflinn} Wood-carving, 

So much stress has already been laid on the importance of 
the influence of architectural conceptions on the arts and 
crafts of India, that it seems d> sirahlc to extend to South India a 
similar me thod of treatment. 

The Chief Dravidiatt temples of South India date from about 
the ioth to 18th Centuries ; the more important ones having been 
constructed about the 15th and 1 6th Centuries. They consist da 
fane placed more or less in the centre of a series of enclosures 
with gateways [or gopnrams) passing through these ami leading 
up to the temple itself. The outermost gateway is the largest 
and most conspicuous structure while the sanctuary may be the 
smallest or even the least important. The bathos of this arrange¬ 
ment is, however, sometimes redeemed through the sculptures nf 
the temple being superior to those of (he gjtpuramf t thus very 
possibly indicating greater antiquity for the sanctuary* A study 
of the Dr a vidian temples in the sequence of their ascertained 
dates, reveals a nicest remarkable decline in artistic merit as 
having taken place with the approach to present limes. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of these monuments may 
be said to be the effort expended by their designers to force ad¬ 
miration through the display of inordinate human labour, in place 
vc Futures* u l scientific and artistic skill* They arc not constructed on any pre¬ 
conceived plan. I he effects of proportion and of light and shade 
are utterly disregarded. For example, in the mouth of a yaii [or 
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lion-shaped demon) the longue may l>e so cut from the solid rock Dl ™ 0 * _ 13 ' 
that it can be moved while Et cannot he extracted from between cabvikg. 
the teeth. A chain of many free links may bo formed out of a 
stone, five or six feet in length, and then uselessly suspended 
from the ceiling, A rath, or carriage lor the god, may be 
hewn out of a huge boulder so lhat its wheels may be turned 
round by the hand although the carriage cannot be moved upon 
them. Such are the triuniphs of past labour, that the visitor 
is invited to inspect, or he may be asked to examine and pur¬ 
chase, the equally absurd results of the present day effort at 
marvellous production, consisting of a carving that can hardly be 
seen by the naked eye [a statue of Krishna cut from a tamarind 
seed), 11 The Lord’s Prayer f inscribed on a grain of rice, or a 
tabic mat constructed of grains of rice j superfluity of labour thus Superfluity, 
made lo lake the place of intelligent anil rational skill. I his 
feature permeates lhe Dravidian arts ami accounts for the 
aggltitinations and endless repetitions that everywhere prevail, in 
the ornamentation of the temple or of the sw&mi encrustation in 

the metal wares and jewellery. grminiafl 

The next most striking feature of this style of work may be said Rjftv 
to he flic ingenuity displayed to utilize to the full the bracketed 
pillar. In place of struts thrown out to support the middle of 
the architrave (as in the Jaina form of flat roofing), supplementary 
or bracket shafts are introduced with transverse purlins supporting 
the rafters ; by this means the middle space is widened. In the 
older examples these supplementary pillars are free from the pier, 
or at most are attached lo It by open-work panels, much as in the 
Hallabid perforated windows, bo again they are at times exceed- 
ingly beautifully formed and arc clustered around the pier in a 
highly artistic manner. Lastly their purpose may be utterly 
disregarded and the pillars made so slender that they serve the 
purpose of sounding boards rather than of supports for the roof. 

The more recent temples have ihe bracket shafts attached lo the 
pier, and very often carved into y&li or lion-headed mongers. 

As works of art these jd/i pillars are usually as barbarous as Pm*r S . 
they are architecturally superfluous. They constilule, however, 
a highly characteristic feature of Dravidian form and thought, 
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but have exercised comparatively tittle influence on the art 
gaming. crafts of South India, when contrasted with the value of the 
figures met with in the Cfidukyan sEyle. It has been snrm'sed 
that the conception of these vd/fr, or animal supplementary pillars, 
as also of the idols, etc*, that are piled one on the top of the other, 
from the base to the apex qf the gofiurams t may have originated 
from the ancient practice of placing large terra'cotta figures 
within groves near the homesteads—a practice that prevails to 
this day over a large tract of Southern India, The y d it pi flare 
are distinctly Eithic not wooden conceptions and their progression 
into wood-carving may, therefore, be regarded as due exclusively 
to European suggestion. 

0^01$ ^cbmt* f"hie other feature of Dravidian architecture and the last that 
need bo here mentioned, may be stated to be the double flexure of 
the cornice and the ogcc-IEke ornamentation that runs along its 
crest,—perhaps the most lieautiful and valuable contribution made 
by this style, to the decorative arts of India. The ogee arch of 
the Rudd hist rocfcctrt temples became with the early fathers of 
Indian art almost a sacred emblem and thus passed down to the 
monolithic temples of Mahavelipuram and from these into the 
Hindu architecture of the Dravidians. 

Examples on View. 

The Mwlm* Hoon i {Plate Mo. /} should be studied—more 
especially the door—with a view to learning the chief features of 
(he wood-carving of South India traceable to the Dravidian style 
of architecture. The fittings of that room have been prepared 
by the pupils of the Madras School of Arts under the personal 
gii i ance of Mr. A, ihatterton, B, Sc.* the Superintendent. 
These will be seen to manifest numerous reproductions of the 
yu/i pillars anti of the agglutinated style of ideas and forms so 
prevalent in South India. The two superb Dravidian sided*!ards 

if * the writing table {R* 2 75 ) f the lamp stands from 

^106 f Rs. tfi 5 ) ( the nisei (R s , Md m olher artidra 

exhibited both in the Madras Room and in other parts of the 
■mtdmghavu been made at the School of Arts and are all for sale, 
Madura. This town was long famous for a simple and elegant 
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styleof incised black-wood tables - ebony or more frequently division is. 

skhhatH made black through treatment with cocoa-nut oil These 

tables used to be sold from Rs, 5 to Rs 100 according to size and 

workmanship, hut they are hardly it ever now produced although 

two have been specialty made for the Exhibition. The design 

was plotted out by means of a pair of compasses, while the feet 

were in the forte of elephant-heads with extended trunks passing 

to the floor. Recently the Technical School of Madura has 

pioneered into new flights in which Burmese and other styles 

have been copied while a further development of Dravidian style 

has also been matured where the ydli figures of the great temple 

are copied as the feet of the tables, etc* At the suggestion of the 

writer tw r o of the most suitable figures in the great temple have 

been reproduced in wood as lamp stands at a half the original 

siae* <Plate No. 63,) These are on view [Rs, fioo each) and 

w ill doubtless be much appreciated since they have been admirably 

prepared, and the Quixotic expression of the dancing archer 

cleverly rendered from the granite of the original. These have 

been purchased by the Indian Museum. 

The Betiarjf Door (Chalukyan and Dravidian, Plate No.30) is 
one of the most dignified structures in the Exhibition. It was 
made at Lhe writer's request by a carpenter whose ancestors had 
made nearly all the beautiful doors of Bellary city. He was found 
at work on parts of the door and was simply required to devote a 
little more care and attention to it than he had originalty in* 
tended, ft will be seen to consist of three frames—one within the 
other—the innermost bearing the double-headed goose whose tail 
Has given birth to the elaborately interwoven scroll of the frame. 

The charm of the door lies in the refinement given through the 
portions left without any carving and In the ogee-like pattern 
running round the double curved smooth frames of the door 
panels. U will thus be seen that this door manifests both 
Dravidian and Chaltikyan feeling in il5 construction and ornamen¬ 
tation. It is thus hardly correct (as has been done inad¬ 
vertently on the plate) to describe the Bellary Door as Dravi¬ 
dian. The tail-piece of page ifig shows one of the border 
patterns and another will be discovered as largely nsed by 
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Division 13 . the copper and brass smiths of Calicut in their embossed and 
garyko. pierced caskets. 

JfwiVibmv —The Cannanore Central jail has for many years 
enjoyed the reputation of turning out some good wood-work 
as also charmingly engraved cocoa-nuts. It would appear from 
the character of the carving that the inspiration must have come 
from Burmese prisoners since the style might be spoken of as 
a greatly modified form of Burmese carving. The design is 
first deeply incised then the edges of the floral scrolls and figures, 
thus brought into low relief, are rounded off and their surfaces 
scratched in invitation of veins, shadows, etc. This somewhat 
resembles the old fashioned “Bombay black-wood furniture " 
but is much flatter and never under-cut,, so that in reality it 
more nearly resembles the wood-carvings of the aJjoriginat tribes 
of Fiji or New Zealand, It is distinctly quaint. A writing 
table is for sale (Rs 250), and also a stationery holder (R$. 
3 1 )- 

The Travancore /row*e,-This beautiful and instructive ad¬ 
dition to the Exhibition has been furnished by Mis Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore. It has been constructed against 
the eastern wall of the Main Gallery alongside of the Jodhpur 
jh&roka oi projecting stone window. Travantore House is in¬ 
tended to depict one of the most striking features in the houses 
of the well-to-do inhabitants of that State. The gable ver¬ 
andah [if it may be so described), is true in every detail to 
those commonly seen in Travancorc. It is richly carved, the 
rafters and purlins being developed into a special type of 
ornamentation quite unknown in any other part of India. This 
may be said to be first met with m the porches or outer 
corridors of the Dravidian temples, to the extreme south, 
such as at the great temple of Tinnevdly. It recalls forcibly 
the similar corridors and carved passages around the pagodas 
as abo the verandahs and open gable rooms of the monasteries 
of Burma. 

His Highness the Maharaja lias also contributed a model in 
carved wood of a temple. This is intended to exemplify the 
leading decorative features of Travancore wood-carving. 
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loth i—Burma Woofaeamiatt—{Plates Afar. jt and31-A,} 

Except in the construction of religious buildings, such as the diV^S^ON IS. 
pagodas, masonry edilkcs have from time immemorial been carving. 
practically prohibited to the Bormans* This circumstance has 
led to a great development of all the arts available for the 
ornament at Eon of wood* work- From the palace of tlie king or the 
priest^ to the hut of the peasant, the Burmese people Live, and 
have done so through all past ages, in wooden houses. Like 
Salomon's house made of the cedars of Lebanon ami line palaces 
of Nineveh and Persepolis, they are perishable edifices, which by 
a few hours’ conflagration Of a few years’ neglect, may be re* 
duccd to dust and ashes. 

[t has already been observed that, from the wooden charact( r 
of most of the early stone excavations and buildings of India, it 
may be inferred that they are repeating structures that had 
attained popularity and almost inseparable association with certain 
religious aspirations in wood, long anterior to their being con¬ 
structed in stone* In this view, therefore, Burma can be accepted JjJjJjJJ' 
as carrying down to us some conception of the conditions that 
very possibly prevailed in India prior to the dark ages* Wc can 
imagine, for example, the fringe of palaces and monasteries that 
may have surrounded the topes and rails of Bharhut, Saiu hi and 
Amravali. as wc are forced to believe that the ruined pagodas 
that skirt (for S miles) the tongue of land within the great bend 
of the Irrawaddy river at Pagan (in Burma itself) must aL one 
time have been dispersed through a populous city, of wooden 
palaces and houses, long since completely effaced. 

The admirable nature of the very abundant teak wood of 
Burma naturally aided the aspirations of the people for artistic 
houses, while the wealth of the soil admitted of a large perecn 
tage of the population being released from agricultural labour and 
thus free to satisfy the sumptuary desires of the wealthy, InsuBBtMfr 
consequence it Is hardly a matter fox surprise that wood-carving 
should have advanced beyond both suitability and necessity* t 
has in Burma become an art in which superfluity ol wealt h has 
dictated exuberance in treatment. The deep under-cutting of 
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division 13 . wood-work that tan depict faithfully a triumphal arch covered 
clinic. "' ilh '* l )r0,usi0n Of vines and other (lowers, with bird* and 
squirrels resting on the twigs within its tracery, and which can 
be looked at not only on both sides hut along the edge and 
through and through and still every detail remain vivid and life¬ 
like, can alone be compared with that profligacy of human labour 
already mentioned in connection with Liie Dravidian arts. Im¬ 
mense sums have, and are still expended on wood-carving in 
Uurma, with, in consequence, exceptionally high wages paid to 
the most skilled carvers. It is not, however, alone in the extra¬ 
vagance in detail that a parallel may be drawn between the work 
of the burn,an and that of the Tamfland Telugn people of Madras, 
There are so many siribing similarities in the form of their sacred 
edifices, that one is disposed to think these can hardly be coin¬ 
cidences. I hey in fact challenge comparison not only with 
South Indian to Burman art, but with these collectively to 
Assyrian and Babylonian. The prevalence of radiating and 
pointed arches in certain of the brick buildings of Pagan, long 
anterior to the introduction of a true arch in India, is most signi¬ 
ficant. bu again the great human-headed and winged lions of 
Burma might be looked upon as Lhe lineal descendants of those 
that adorned the portals of Nineveh. But underneath ail 
Burmese art and Burmese Buddhism there is a strong vein of the 
ancient demon worship, now a deep-rooted superstition. The 
Sy?. T .r r .‘/ d,slurtt0 “ s twistings of the floral carvings in wood and ivory, 
01 the chasings o! metal ware, of the draperies of the sculptures, 
ot the painted cloud effects, ol the attitudes and expressions of 
the human figures, each and alt are tainted with the bitu or 
demon. So all-important is this feature that without a knowledge 
of its existence, most of the designs are inexplicable, 

Tbrustvi.r, in Burma there may be said to be three very distinct styles 
ot wood -carving—the bold massive form seen on rudder .hairs 
of boats, etc., the deep and elaborate under-cutting of the screens 
at the pagodas and monasteries and the simple incised carving 
oi the house-doors and window-shutters. The writer desired to 

"EttVu hile tbese tW !otcibl J demonstrated at the Exhibition and 

Fs»nuw. accordingly secured the rudder chairs of three ordinary liver 
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Plate No. 31(a). Wood Carving of Burma. 
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bouts. These have beer) turned on end and fixed against the 
south wall of the Refreshment Room (Plate No* 19) thus forming 
a simple and effective ornamentation. Near the floor and consti¬ 
tuting a sort of basement panel, where the extremities of the 
rudder chairs converge and unite, have been placed two pairs of 
window-shutters* The original* from which these were copied 
were found on a hour*: at To urn goo, the replicas being secured 
through the kind offices of Mr, C, R* Wilkinson, the Deputy 
Commissioner; Toungoo. Mr. H. L. Tilly, Chief Collector of 
Customs, Rangoon, having been instructed to supervise the pre¬ 
paration and despatch of goods for the Delhi Exhibition, from 
that town, was good enough to accompany the writer on a visit to 
the workshop# of the chief carvers, ft's,, Mating Po I’hit, Maung 
Kaung BiUj Mating Eu Nyun, and Mauug I ban. 

Arrangements were thereafter made far these craftsmen to 
copy two of the screens in the Sh we yd agon pagoda and to pre¬ 
pare certain gong-stands, wooden statues, rudder chairs, etc., for 
the Exhibition. The head-pieces to Chapters V and VI show 
certain features of this kind of Burmese wood-carving. 

Mandalay.- —Subsequently, while on a visit to Mandalay, 
arrangements were entered into by which certain screens, doors, 
tympanums, etc;, after the pattern of those in the Salin Kyaung, 
should be copied by Saya Khin, the most famous carver of Amara- 
pura. 

The series of Burmese wood-carving was thus organised with 
the object of presenting examples in ids original form, rather than 
in the frequently putrid adaptations of it that arc prepared for the 
European market. It was believed the liner and more elaborate 
work might be directly used lor wall decoration, in the interior 
of houses, and the bolder and stronger work lor out-door orna¬ 
mentation , such as garden houses, band-stands, etc. 

Chief exhibits on View. 

The splendid series of Burmese wood-carvings thus secured 
will be found in the Refreshment Room, in the Burmese Room, 
(on the left of the transept), and in the Main Gallery—the portion 
devoted to woodcarving. They also form a screen across the 
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33 ma ' 11 trHn5C ^ oi t ^ ie building of which the central arch came from 
caRying. Mandalay an d the two side ones from Rangoon. The central 
arch Has Specially prepared from a selection of designs from the 
great pagoda in Rangoon and also the beautiful but little known 
Salm Kyaung d Mandalay. It has been purchased by His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Nepal. 


AWARDS. 


In the Refreshment Room will be found the large rudder chairs, 
Rs. iod the pair; certain carved doors, supplied by the Local 
Government from their annual competition for good workmanship, 
these cost |£s. 431 each ; and the four window shutters, Ks. 50. 

In the Main Gallery have l*?cn placed six half life-sized statues 
admirably carved and sold for Rs. 73 each. Also two small 
fig ure gong-stands, Rs, 25. These were specially made to order, 
the idea being taken from two figures in the appliqu£-work of one 
of the pagoda si n ens. Across the transept have been carried the 
three arches already mentioned ; the left-hand screen by Mating Po 
I hLt, has been sold for Rs. 1,500; the middle screen by Sayo 
Klun, for Rs, 2^00, and the right-hand screen by Mating Po ThEl, 
lor R& 1,500. They arc good examples of their kind of work. 

In the Burmese Room will be discovered an exquisite gong- 
stand by Mamig I'o Nyun, Rs. 1,500, a charming rudder chair by 
.Say a Tuuug, Fh, 5 e 3 j an d two more rudder chairs boldly cut by 
same maker, Rs. 50 each. A pair of tympanums, reproduced 
rom those in the Salim Kvauiig; two doors by Maung Than, 
vs. 4 3I each ; a door one quarter natural size front the Salin 
vtung, vs, 2504 and lastly a iricie copied from parts of the 
monastery near the great pagoda of Prome, Rs. 125. 

A good collection of miscellaneous wood-work Is contributed 
by .Messrs. Beato & Co., of Rangoon^ and may be said to con- 
siilute the furniture in the Burmese Room. This comprises 
amongst oilier things a carved screen (No. 37), price Rs, 250, 
a gong stand, Rs. 250, and an overmantel (No. 38}, Rs. 187* 


AWARDS FOR WO0D.CARYlf/G UNDER DIVISION II 
(A-RCHITEC ttlRE AND FURNITURE) 

I"list Prize with gold medal awarded to His Highness the 

Maharaja of Bhavnagar for Architectural wood-carving as seen 
m Bhavnagar House, (Plate No. 28.) 
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Platt No. 3 ,-A. Burmese Carved Wood G°"S Stand. 
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First Prize with gold medal awarded to the Mayo School of DI ^ 3 ^ 13 
^rt Lahore,, for wood-carving shown on the balcony of the ban- carving. 
jab Room. (Plate No. 31 .) 

First Prize with gold medal to the School of Art, Bombay, 
for Us room furnished and decorated in Gujerat style. (Plate 

No* 2d . * 

First Prize with gold medal for Burmese Princess in carved 

wood made by Maung Than Yegyan of Rangoon, (Plate No. 64) 

First Prize with silver medal to the Madras School of Arts 
for the carved doorway at the entrance to its Dravidian Room. 


(Plate No. 1.) 

Second Prize with silver medal to the Madras School of 
Arts for a sideboard in Dravidian style (No. 644)- 

Second Prize with silver medal to the Bombay School of 

Art for a sideboard. * 

Second Prize with silver medal for sideboard made by the 


Mayo School of Art., Lahore. 

Second Pci*! with silver medal (or Burmese gong-sland 
made by Maung Po Nyua of Rangoon. I Plate No. 3 1 ' A ') 

Second Prize with silver medal for Burmese archway made 
by Sava Khin of Mandalay. (Plate No, 31.) 

Second Prize with silver medal for bracket m WacWood 
(No. 906) made by Panarhand Bhagwan of Ahmedabad. ( ' 

in middle of Plate No. 27.) _ r # 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Messrs. Beato & , 

Raagpon and Mandalay for furniture in Burmese Room. 

Third Prize with bronze medal lor balcony made under 
supervision of the State Chief Engineer ol Raroda - g.. 

Third Prize with bronze medal lor a doorway made y 

Surjan Singh of Saharanpur. (Plate No * 3 -> j„ the 

-rklrH I'riyi 1 w th bronze medal tor rijjiik 
oldX of Mysore made by the Executive Engineer ol the new 

^•^rlTrizf^'hrrmze medal lor a carvedl door made by 
Hussain Perasaih and Pceransahib, carpenters, Be y- 

NO -nur,i Prize with bronze medal lor replica of apillar (No. 503) 
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DIV w<Sn 1 ^ ^ the ^ ^ Ataman) from the great temple of Madera, 
CARVJNG, made tinder the supervision of the Principal of the Technical 
School oF Madura* >Plate No. 63,) 

Third Prize with bronze medal for carved table (No. 3804) 
and another table (No. 3867] in black ebony made by Abdulla, 
Mislri, of Nagimt in Bijnor (shown in Plate No. 24 )* 

Third Prize with bronze medal for a bracket (No. 4652) 
made by Somnath Bhadar Das of Panchpati, Ahmedabad. 

Third FrEze with bronze medal for two reproductions in 
wood of certain architraves in Ballabid temple, also carved door¬ 
way in Hardwhkia bixnuta wood (No. 334S); made under the 
instructions 01 Mr. j* Cameron, Superintendent of the Bangalore 
Museum. (For former, ace Plate No. 2g .) 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Barkat Ali, of Jallandhar, 
Panjabj for overmantel (No. 836), panel (No. 830), table (No. S35), 
and table (No. 83S)* (See Plate No. 22, fig, j.) 

Commended for old carved doorway purchased thmngh the 

Collector, made by carpenters in Mainpuri in l he United Prov¬ 
inces. 

Commended fur carved overmantel exhibited by Messrs, 
Dave* Sahai Chamba Mull of Amritsar. 

Commended for carved walnut tray (No, 2766) made by 
Habib jog of Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Commended for carved walnut screen (No. 2870) made by 
Jabbar Khan of Srinagar, Kashmir* 

14, — Inlfiyiny „ 

1 he subject of wood-carving having been dealt with more or 
less m detail, there seems hardly any occasion to devote to the other 
visions. u wood-work so much consideration. Inlaying, for 
example, is an art rarely practised by itself. There is no special 
Lraft devoted to vt, and the designs adopted differ in no essential 
from those ol carving* It may accordingly be regarded as an aid 
to "™ d ‘ carv “g ailcI one resorted to mainly for special effects. 

* t the same time there arc a few centres that have for long years 
h** enjoyed the reputation of having expert inlayers, hence 
certam styles of wood-work may be instantly recognised by the 
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peculiar form of this art which they adopt. Inlaying may be ^{JKyThJJ 1 
accomplished by other woods, by ivory, by bone, by mother-of- 
pearl or by metals. It may be in large pieces or in fine wire, the 
former becomes a kind of encrusting and the latter a form of 
damascening. At times marquetry and veneering come to re¬ 
semble Inlaying, owing to a ribbon or veneer, composed of many 
parts and materials, being lirst separately prepared then Inlaid 
€n masse as may be desired. When simply fastened to the sur¬ 
face this becomes appliqui or veneering proper. (See Plate No* 


37 ) 


The following are the chief Indian centres of inlaying 
Hoshiarpur and jallatidhar (w ith Simla as a summer resort), 
where ivory or bone and also brass arc inlaid on skis ham ; 
Chin lot, where brass alone is used—both towns of the Panjah, 
Mainpuri, In the United Provinces, where copper or brass wire are 
emploved. Recently (and in questionable taste), Nagina, in Oudh, 
has made a bid for inlaying its ebony work with ivory or bone* 
Mysore, where ivory oil shishan^ rosewood cr ebony, is the form 
of the art adopted. Monghyr, in Bengal, where ivory or ebony is 
practised. Some beautiful Inlaying is also turned out both at Rat- 
nagiri and Aurangabad, but apparently at the Industrial Schools of 
these places only. Lastly, in Nepal, ivory is inlaid on bhek-wood, 
Plate No. 33 shows a group of inlaid wood-work, those from 
Mysore being to the right, those from Northern India to. the left* 
The art has for long been followed in Mysore. His Highness tlie 
Maharaja has recently given great encouragement to its exten- 
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sion by having many of the doors and articles of furniture, required 
for the new- palace, done by the inlayers of the State* The chief 
firms that turn out this class of goods, may be said to be Messrs. 
Aliamed AH and Mahomed Mukhduni, Gan&siam & Go,, and 
Yusuf All & Sons. The last mentioned have sent only a few 
samples, but these perhaps the best finished of alb One of the 
most beautiful and perhaps also ancient examples of Indian in- 
laid work may be said to be the door from the fa lace of Bikanlr 


shown to the extreme right of Plate No. 33- 

The method of inlaying is practically the same in .ill parts of 
the world. The ivory or bone is first formed Into long strips of a 
* 
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K ****** sha P e > then cut transversely i 9 tc a number of thin dips. 
These are laid on their places and the outlines of the spaces re¬ 
quired, scratched on the wood- These are then cut out and the 
ivory imbedded with glue or other cement as required, A peculi- 
i*rtitf5^ r * 0 ~ ' ir t ^ Mysore work and the one that gives it its great charm, is the 
fact that the surface of the ivory Is ornamented with black designs. 
- 1 his is accomplished by scratching a pattern on the surface of the 
Ivory, then smearing over with black lakh (lac), fused by means of 
a hot bolt. The excess of lakh above the surface is next removed 
by scraping with the edge of a fiat kniFe* The black ornamenta¬ 
tions thus shown below the surface are, to the case of large pieces 
of iwy, done before being inlaid, but with the small pieces itay 
subsequently be accomplished. An even more important feature 
of i he superiorliy of Mysore work over that of Hoshiarpur, jallan- 
dhar, eti t , may, however, be said to be the more artistic designs 
adoptee], the better workmanship displayed and the more durable 
wood employed. The surfaces are not overloaded with ivory and 
the articles havs a finish and style about them that Is most pleasing 
aod (xceptkmal with Indian work, white the price is not materially 
greater than that nf Hoshiarpnr and other localities. These intro¬ 
ductory observation* shouid be compared with the remarks 
below on ivory. 

CHIEF EXHIBITS on VIEW. 

limy it ml If one Inlaying — ma y perhaps serve a useful 
purpose to discuss each of the centred of inlaying a little more 
fully am] to indicate the collections now on view, under two sec¬ 
tions, .ijl, inlaying with (*z) Ivory, bone and other woods, and 
{&) with metals. 

t. Hoshiarfu* and JALLANDBAR (Plate Ko. 32).—'The art of 
in yin^ has been long practised m these towns, to meet certain 
native requirements. To Mr. Coldstream must he attributed the 
onotir of having inspired the present trade in European furniture. 

° r ri5aTI > 5 cars low settees {cha)ik r ts) i used by the natives, also 
pen-cases, walking-sticks and the like have been regularly pro- 
ed but recently the shops of the Indian art-dealers have been 
Bowlctl with tables, cabinets, etc., elaborately spotted all over 
very or bone. Tile absence of any definite scheme of orna- 
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mentation ami the ovc re Liberation usually pursued, art the chiel 
faults qf this style of work, together with an inherent tendency to 
the cheap but nasty. 

The best examples in the collection maybe said to be the 
aimirah from Lahore; the looking-glass from Hoshiarptir made 
by Jeyram Das and Karam Chand, price Rs. 115; some three or 
four small tables from Lahore and Hoshiarpur, Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 * a 
work-box from Hoshiarpur by Atm a Ram and Gang A Ram, Rs. 75 ; 
and a looking-glass from Amritsar, Rs. t to. It seems needless to 
specialize further the numerous excellent examples displayed 
on the tables of the Exhibition. All or nearly all arc made 
at or near Hoshiarpur, those from Lahore and Amritsar being 
sent by dealers arc in all probability Hoshairpur or JallanJhar 
work, 

2 . N AGIN A, in Otidh, has for some time past taken to pro¬ 
duce inlaid work. It is doubtful if ebony Inlaid with ivory can 
be made attractive. In the case ol the Nagina work it is over¬ 
loaded with minute specks of white. Only a few pieces have 
been shown—a screen valued at Rs, 2 ,qoo and a bracket at 
Rs, cjSS are those best deserving of mention* 

3. MONGHYR.—For many years I his town has been famed 
all over Bengal foe turning out black ebony work-boxes, inlaid 
with ivory. These are known to the trade as fI Monghyr boxes,” 
The pattern of ornamentation was formerly a minute spray of 
flowers in stiff conventionalism. Recently the inlayers seem to 
have got a new conception. They turn out cabinets, card-tables 
and other such articles in response to the universal modern de¬ 
mand for articles of quasi-European household furnishing. The 
style of ornamentation has also changed and perhaps improved 
though it is difficult to form an opinion as to the origin of the de¬ 
sign or its possible future developments. Three circular pieces 
of ivory, one larger than the other two, are inlaid at fixed in¬ 
ter vab, while the interspaces of ebony are incised and punched, 
thus giving an effective back-ground to the diaper of ivory. Of 
this kind of goods maybe mentioned a cabinel, Rs. 125, a card- 
table, Ra 62-8, a tea-table, Rs^gt, and a work-box, Rs. 25. As 
compared with other ebony work this is remarkably cheap and 
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TwEra!!' ecr ™* ab|e ' lhau £ h moaotonuus when more than one samp | e is 
seen, AH these articles have been made by Kali Charan of 
Monghyr. 

4. \ t EPal.— The inlaying of ivory on black ebony seems to be 
practised to some extent in this State. The picture frames 
supplied will be doubtless much admired. They display a nc.it- 
ncs* in execuiion and elegance in scroll ornamentation that will 
be a surprise to most persons who are arctistomed to associate 
fjuaint applique rather than finished inlaying with Nepal 

5. RaTnagiri Has contributed two writing tables produced 

by the pupils of the local Industrial School Although these arc 
European in feeling both in construction and orna mental ion they 
are good examples of inlaying In which two or three shades of 
wood have been carefully selected so as to produce a desired 
effect „ price Rs. Rs. 335 ( -*^- 

6- Aurangabad.—A somewhat similar Style of coloured wood 
inlaying to that or Ratnagiri is practised at this town, one evam. 
pie or which, a small glove-box, price Rs. 50, mav he discovered 
in the Exhibition : it has been purchased by His Excellency the 
\ iceroy. Fhis is ornamented with three shades or wood in¬ 
terspaced with brass. 

_ The best specimen of inlaid work shown in the 

Exhibition, will doubtless Ik? admitted to he the door from the 
pface of Mysore which has been placed in the Loan Collection 
allcry, l>e Plate No. 12A l n the Main Gallery will be found 
numerous fine examples, all for sale. Among the* may be sped- 
mentioned tin. splendid drawing-room cabinets {Rs. 950 to 
p , ma ^ ^7 Ganesiah and Co,: the lady's writing table, 

ft 45S, from the Mysore Museum: the large assortment of small 
tables, mostly in quaint octagonal forms, Rs. 25 to Rs.6o; the 
miniature QOrs, Rs. 259, made hy Messrs. Ahatnad AM and 
, t amS ‘ ukhdum; the stationery racks, Rs. 65 to Rs. 150 : 

\ .1 . arming casket (spoken of as an address box), hy 
essrs. . a mad AM and Muhanuid Mukhdum, ebony inlaid with 
orv am sivrr, price Rs. 635. One or two rosewood writing 

ZT* tfV V. il,kid w5th white woods, have also been 
r < u er y aneaiah and Co,, of Mysore, at a cost of Rs. 340 
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each. Messrs. M. Y usuf All & Sons, Artware makers of Mysore, 
have sent a few admirably finished articles such as a vase, Rs. 75, 
a small work-box, Rs. 55, and a walking-stick, Rs. joo* tCvnf 
with Class V.} ^ 

Meta * Inlut/iHff. -Turning now to Metal Inlaying, there are 
two or three centres where this is practised, the chief being 
Chmiot and Lahore in the Panjab and MaJnpuri in the United 
Provinces, Of course in many other places metal may be and is 
used to a limited extent. For example, both in Hoshiarpur and 
Jallandhar the art is an old one, but these towns can hardly he 
regarded as having evolved features in metal inlaying that are in 
any way distinctive, 

Chiniqt,—T he art of inlaying with brass, as practised in this 
locality, would seem to have originated with the preparation of 
camel-panniers (ia/avas). It has recently, in the hands of 
M u ham mad H ussaln, rise n to a h igher order. Some of t he screens 
turned out by that carpenter are exceedingly beautiful and 
remarkably cheap. His usual charge for a four-leaved screen is 
about Rs, 150, but if finished on both sides, Rs. 200 or Rs, 250. 
With one or two exceptions the examples shown in the Exhibition 
are not up to his best standard. Chlmot work is bolder, freer 
and better In design than the Inlaying of Hoshiarpur or Jai&ndhar 
and the contrast of the metal with the darker wood used in 
Chun Lot is distinctly superior to that with the wood employed in 
Hoshiarpur. The best example is the screen shown in the back* 
ground of Plate No. 33. 

Lahore and A MBITS A*.-San* Ram of Lahore has coutrb 
buted a few small screens, prices Rs. 43 to Rs. Sg, and there will 
also be found various drawing-room tables more or less inlaid 
w ith brass, at prices from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, (To left of Plate 
No. 33 .) 

Mainpurt in the United Provinces.—T his District has for 

many years been noted for its beautiful wood-work inlaid with 
brass-wire, Mr, Percy Brown’s sketch (Plate No, 34) shows the 
Mampuri operator at work and Plate No. 33 gives a selection of 
the metallic inlaid wood-work of India, Maiupuri being represented 
by the wall-cabinet and card table. In an issue of the Indian Art 
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701^114/(1887}, Mr. F.S. Growse, CXE., told the story of the far* 
kashi (wire-work) of Main purl. It can alone be done on the best 
seasoned black shifk&m wood, the copper being beaten into very 
thin sheets, then cut into fine wire. The pattern is first draw n on 
paper, then stencilled on to the wood. It usually follows a more 
or less geometric: conception, but is finally evolved into an end¬ 
less profusion of winding and encircling golden lines. The pat¬ 
tern is scratched or incised on the wood and the wire hammered 
within the hollowed lines. The dots that diversify tile design 
run up to many thousands, in a space of a few inches. These are 
minute coils of wire twisted up on Lhe point of a needle. They 
are made by little boys. The card table shown on Plate No, 33 
is a beautiful example of this style of work and has been pur¬ 
chased by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Until comparatively recently the tur-kashi produced con¬ 
sisted of sandals [kherauns] used while bathing, pen-cases, work- 
boxes, etc.; these and such like small articles are apparently made 
at other centres besides Mainptm (and Pill bint may possibly be 
one) since there is hardly a local fair in the United Provinces, 
Behar and even Bengal that they are not offered for sale. To 
Mr. Growse more especially and to one or two other officers 
stationed In Mainpuri, has to be attributed the expansion of the 
craft to its present more important position. The art is best 
exemplified by plates or travs. A plate 12 inches in diameter will 
occupy one workman for 20 days This circumstance conveys a 
fairly accurate idea of the cost of the work. Speaking of doors, 
Mr. Growse observes that the application of wire inlaying to 
architectural purposes was his own conception, no doors of the 
kind having ever yet been set up in any Native house. The door 
sent to the Indian Art Exhibition from Mampuri while a fine old 
bit of work displays no tar-kashi as was hoped It might when 
ordered, 

I favanCORE.-^Iii the Exhibition a most admirably finished 
piece of inlaying work will be found in Lhe form of a work-box. 
This was made at Travancore and is for sale, price Rs. 310. It lS 
beautifully inlaid with copper, the design being quite unlike any¬ 
thing shown from other parts of India. 
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Awards for Wood work under division h Cl wlayingi. 

First Prize with silver medal to Gancshiah of Mysore for 
a cabinet inlaid in ivory. 

First Prize with silver modal to Kanhaiya Lai Madan Mohan 
of Mainpuri for a table inlaid with metal. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Ahmed AH and Maho¬ 
med Makhdum of Mysore for a cabinet inlaid with ivory. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Atma Ram and Ganga 
Ram of Hoshiarpur for two boxes inlaid with ivory* 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Mania Baksh and Dost 
Mahomed of Chimot for a screen inlaid with metal* 

Third Prize with bronze meclat to Alleppy of Travancore for 
a box inlaid with metal. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to the Industrial School of 
Aurangabad for box Inlaid with wood and metal. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Kali Charan of Monghyr 
for a cabinet of ebony inlaid with ivory. 

Commended for cup inlaid with ivory, Yusuf Afi & Sons. 

Commended for table inlaid with metal ( Rhagwan Singh of 
Jal land bar. 

Commended for screen inlaid with metal r Muhammad Hussain 
of Chiniot. 

Commended for almtrah inlaid with ivory, exhibited by 
Mr, G„ B* Bleazby, of Lahore. 

Commended for screen inlaid with ivory and ebony by Jeyram 
Dass and Karam Chand of Hoshiarpur, 
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Ui t'iniot i is, ^ Hatt (i<(t~n oo d. 

Sandal-wood is the most popular and most expensive of all 
woods. It ’s with the Natives of India engraved, inlaid or 
veneered and made into a variety of most beautiful and artistic 
articles. Of chnnrfan (sandaMcood] it might in fact be said 
that after ivory it is the material best suited for ornamental 
treatment* It is utilized at many localities, remote from the Cent f 
regions of production, such as Cuttack in Bengal; Delhi in the **nufieEur** 
Panjah; Indore and At war in Rajputana; and Ahmedatad and 
Surat in Bombay, The chief centres of sandal-w ood carving are, 
however, Sorab and Sugar in Mysore; Trai ancore, Tdchinopoly, 
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division is. Tirupati, Madura. and Coimbatore in Madras; ai^l Kanara, Surat, 

“ Ahmedabad and Bombay ia the Western Presidency, There are 

said to be three qualities of the wood dependant on the age of 
the tree, the locality of production, and the position in the stem 
from which derived. As a rule the darker the colour the tetter the 

quality* 

The art of sandalwood carving is usually confined to one or 
two families. In Mysore, in the Sliimoga District, the most 
important centre of the craft, there are, for example, not more 
than eight families with 35 artizans in all. These are known 
as gudigars. They claim to have come from Goa and to owe 
their name to the circumstance that they were originally the 
hereditary carvers and painters of the temple (or gudi)* The 
resemblance of the name gudigar to k&ndikar (the Ivory carvers 
of Bengal) suggests a possible caste identity. The instruments 
T*)ffluu<i employed by the sandal wood carvers are extremely simple, w** 
jgjjga, 81 a saw, a plane, a mallet, a bone or fine-grained hard stone, and 
an assortment of various kinds and sizes of chisels and a lew 
engraver's tools—some extremely minute and delicate. The 
operation is started by cither drawing the pattern that 
intended to he produced on the smooth and white-washed sandal¬ 
wood, or on a piece of paper pasted over its surface- 1 his 
is then engraved or outlined in every detail; the interspaces be¬ 
tween the lines arc next cut away, thus leaving the pattern in 
low relief; and lastly the design itself Is carved in the minutest 
detail by chisels fine and still finer, as the work progresses* In this 
w ay every effect of light and shade, every curve and expression, 
and every texture that may be desired Is fully portrayed. 

Characterise The minuteness and intricacy in elaboration aimed at are 

tic FiittuPcL * « TS-ip 

alone equalled by the results attained by the ivory carver* 1 
chief and only flaw In this most charming craft is the fact that 
the joinery is unsatisfactory and the fittings worthless. 'With 
truly artistic indifference to minor details the sandal- wood carve? 
will devote days and weeks to the carving of panels or figures 
on a block composed of several small pieces stuck together by 
glue while he is fully conscious this will give way and thus rum 
his work in a few months’ lime. This delect can alone be 






Hhu? No. J4-A- Bombay, Ahmedabad and Surat Sandalwood. 
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remedied by the sandal-wood work, when produced, being taken to 01 vision ts. 
piece* and reset by a professional cab!net-maker. No persuasion ^wools. - 
ami no inducement has ever succeeded in remedying these defects. 

The artizans are profligate, apathetic, indigent and of intern- K ^tu of tin 
perate habits. IF their work be not desired they are ready to CrtJt,a,ifl * 
starve ; but to change their social position, their modes ot life or 
their craft customs, they will not* I he number of good artists 
is extremely limited and a rule is carefully observed, via*, that, 
if a youth docs not show natural aptitude, no attempt is made to 
train him to the higher flights of the carver's art. Accordingly a 
large percentage of the sons of carvers become carpenters or even 


agriculturists and do not [earn their ancestral trade. These con¬ 
siderations thus naturally narrow the possibility of any great 
expansion, the more so since no person outside the caste is ever 
admitted to the fraternity. The cheap, ordinary goods, that tan p^tna Goods, 
be produced by indifferent skill, are those that pay. It accord¬ 
ingly amounts to a favour to undertake the more expensive and 
snore troublesome work. Under these circumstances it is usekss 
to explain the possible new markets and high prices that might 
he secured for good and conscientious work. 

Surat, Ahmedabad and Bo \i BAY. — {Plate Nt>. ji^-San- ctu 0 r sljw». 
dal-woodearving has. one constant characteristic, vis. t its application 
to small objects. It is accordingly elaborate and minute but while 
that h so there arc several well marked types. In the Bombay, 

Surat and Ahmedabad work, for example, there maj be traced 
a strongly jaina tendency* The branches of the trees con¬ 
stantly assume the encircling feature of the Ahmedabad window 
panellings. The foliage is large, bold, deeply and freely cut,, 
with the individual leaves having upturned tips and coarsely 
serrate margins. Interspersed with the foliage, a profusion of 
temples, also human and mythological subjects occur, but these 
display remarkably little conventionalism and artistic grouping 
and no trace of perspective. Reliance is apparently placed upon 
masstvencss. As a rule the houses and figures are jumbled 
together without any study of effect, fn fact the sandal-wood 
work of Gujarat, as a whole, bears evidence of ha^ mg been adapted 
from a previous art, most probably ■ bony-carvmg, there very 
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m vision is. largely practised to this day, rather than of being an original 
S woup, conception in direct adaptation to the possibilities of the materia]. 

Kanaka sandal-wood work on the other hand is much 
nearer in art feeling to that of Mysore than to Bombay, Hindu 
my thologieal subjects occur in profusion but in artistic assem¬ 
blages, the surfaces ornamented being as a rule panelled Or reces¬ 
sed for the idols and the foliage much more minute and more 
sharply cut than in Bombay and Surat work, 

Mysore sandal-wood carving follows closely the type of 
stone carvings of llallabid and l-clgavi and the floral ornamenta¬ 
tion is ol the nature already fully detailed in connection with 
gajJkJiii Cha Lukyan wood-carving. The foliage, for example, is pinnate but 

thrown out in fan-like sprays with the tips of the individual por¬ 
tions rolled up. The mythological figures are invariably placed 
within canopied panels, assorted between floral scrolls, which 
follow some fixed and highly artistic plan The elephant-beaded 
animal, with foliated tail, or the goose carrying in its bill a spray 
of flowers arc ever present and recurrent features [see Plates Nos 2<j 
and 30). The style has in fact been fully and beautifully adapted 
to sandal-wood and there is no trace oi the make-shift treatment 
of the Surat and Ahmedabad work. 

Chief Exhibits on View. 

MYSORE —In the Loan Collection Gallery there will be found 
what is perhaps one of the most perfect samples of sandal-wood 
ever produced. Ibis is intended as a spatidrll for a door-way 
in the Darbar Hall of the new palace at Mysore. Plate No. 36 
gives a fair impression of this wonderful piece of wood-carving. 
Jt depicts the incident in the life of tlie youthful Krishna when 
he stole (he garments of the gopis or milk-maids white they 
were bathing. Nature seems to rejoice with the advent of the 
god on earth ; every bough of the tree, every bird and animal 
as also the fish in the waters, sing his praise, while the 
contentment of the trooping homeward of the cattle is simply 
admirable. 

In the Sale Gallery will be found a unique scries of mytho¬ 


logical sandal-wood sculptures, a few of which have been given 
in Plate No, 3-;. There arc representations of the three families 
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of gods, 4 being Shivite, 13 Vishnavite and 1 Brahma, They 
were made under llie supervision of the Executive Engineer in woaD. 
charge of the new palace works at Mysore. The following are a 
few of the more commendable pieces :— 

(<j) Chanutndt- {Plate No. jj)*—An emanation of the god¬ 
dess Darga who was sent to destroy the demons Ctend a and 
Munda and who subsequently bore their conjoint names. The 
carving is simply wonderful, every detail being faithfully brought 
out j price Rs, 355. 

{&) iir*hm<t-{PUte No, JJ)—The first member of the 
Hindu triad ant! the supreme creator of the universe j Rs. 1 ^ 4 " 

(r) Krishna -{Plate No, as the cow-keeper playing on his 
lute and charming the cattle ; Rs. 2C£b 

[el) iswni'<i within the mantle formed of a skin which he 
stripped from Asura, a demon disguised as an elephant; Rs. iSS. 

Lakshmi —the goddess of wealth with two attendant 
elephants throwing water ; Rs. 239. 

{/) the goddess of learning playing on tfie 

vitu1 ; Rs. 1^4. 

Amongst the very large senes of admirable caskets, cabinets 
and other articles procured from Mysore, the following may be 
specialty mentioned ;— 

(f) A cabinet {see Plate No, 35) made by Mudgod lieran- 
nappaof Surat, price Rs, 1,500. This is one of the most carefully 
prepared specimens of this work ever exhibited. 

[h) Work-box by Shapur Subbrayappa, Sugar Dudda Fut- 
tappa, Ganapati Kesarappa, M* Puttappa Thimmappa and \eer- 
appa. This was specially prepared at the writer s request, and 
by the most expert carvers of the State. The cabinet work was 
done with extra care and the carvers were instruc ted to produce 
the very best article that it was possible to accomplish, no parti¬ 
culars as to the ornamentation having been given. The panels 
on the four sides will be seen to depict hunting and forest scenes 
with much feeling, in a style that recalls the hory carving of 
Japan and China, while the border patterns are charmingly 
beautiful examples of Chalukyan ornamentation; price Rs. 1,438* 

Flate No. 36-A shows a portion of the top of thia box. 
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cmsiotni- (j) liheda lllephant-eat thing -{Platt: No. 35)-—' Thisreprc- 
SI 3 t stints a sylvan scene in the Mysore elephant-catching operations; 
Rs t 115, 

(j6) Stnuiabwood tew pie sent by the Bangalore Museum, 
price Rs. 408. 

£/J w&rk-bQ'X mide by Ranarsi Subbana of Sorab ; R.&- i,ooo, 

(»«) Album board* by jade Gopalappa oi Sorab; Rs. 138, 

Bombay No. 3 $*A t fig. /).—A miniature ihrec-toWing 

screen of exquisite workmanship done by Doolab Rai GuUab Rai, 
price Rs. (>25, purchased by His Highness the Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad. 

Surat {Plate No. jj ~A t Jigs, j and $).< —A large selection of 
this class of goods will be found of which the hollowing may he men¬ 
tioned as representative :—Combi nation jewel-case and glove-box 
„ by Jam&etji iXasarwauji Petigara, Rs. 156 ; a shawl-box Rs, 156; 
a glove-box Rs. Si, and a charming picture-frame by Harkison 
ParshqLam, price Ks, tJOk fhig. 3-J 

Baku DA has sent a few r unimportant examples of sandaRwood, 
such as glove-boxes and the like, by Hurgovind Kira Dabbed. 

Ah me dab ad {jPiatc Ai\ 35+sU fig - 2 ) contributes a large and 
selected assortment oh this class of goods such as cabinets, glove- 
boxes, book-covers, hook-holders, panels [fig* 2 ), etc., by Farbhudas 
Rughnath Petigara. 

It would take many pages to enumerate even the most note¬ 
worthy of the admirable collection of sandal-wood carving on 
view. The above by no means mentions even the names of all 
the commendable articles to be seen, though it may serve the pur¬ 
pose of this publication, namely, to direct attention to the display 
under the heading of carved sandal-wood, the chief types of that 
work that may be studied, and the better known carvers. 

Awards for Wood-carving under Division is isandal-v/oodv 
awards. First Priae with gold medal for the work-box (A) to Mistris 
Shaptir Subbrayappa and Sagar DoddaPuttappa and to Carvers 
Ganapati Kesavappa, M. Puttappa Thimmappa and \ ccrappu °1 
Mysore. tPlate No, 36-A,) 

First Prize with silver medal for a figure of Iswam exhi¬ 
bited by the Executive Engineer of the Mysore Palace* 
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Second f'rize with silver medal to Banarasi Subhana of Sorah division ie. 
for a Mysore cabinet. [Plate No. 35,) 

Second Prize with silver medal to Dodabhdas Ghellabhai of ****vtmtV. 
Bombay for a photograph Frame in the form of a table screen. 

(Plate No. 35-A, fig. i.) 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Harkison Parshotam of 
Surat for a photograph frame. (Plate No. 35-A, fig. 3.1 

Third Prise with bronze medal to M udgod-Herannappa of 
Surat for a cabinet. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Jamsetji Nasarwanji Fcti- 
gara of Surat for a writing box. 

Commended for photograph frames, Farsotam Narbharam of 
Surat. 

Commended for a carved panel, Parbhudas Rughnath of 
Ahmedabad. (Plate No. 35-A, fig. 2.) 


IHrlxion Jiff.- VtJtccrfnff, Applique, Marquetry, Lattice 
(I'iy\jr<t) umrk, etc- 

1. Veneering, as applied to the furniture and the cabinet¬ 
makers' trades in Europe and America, is fortunately at present 
hardly If ever practised in India.* The economy secured by glu¬ 
ing to the surface of articles made in cheap wood, a veneer (or 
paper-like sheet) of a more expensive timber, would, if applied to 
every-day articles, be quite unsuited to the transitions of tempera¬ 
ture and humidity to which most parts of India are subject. liut 
the art of veneering is by no means unknown to the Indian crafts¬ 
men, Sandal-wood,- tortoise-shell, horn, porcupine-quills and ivory 
are regularly veneered and fixed by glue, or pegged down by nails, 
to the surface of articles made of a cheaper material. This art 
has attained high proficiency in Vizagapatam where chess-tables 
and men, dressing cases, work-boxes, tea-caddies, jewel-cases, 
glove-boxes, picture-frames, etc., have for many years past been 
extensively manufactured in sandal and other woods, veneered 
with tortoise-shell or bison and buffalo-horn and these again over¬ 
laid by delicate fret-work and carved ivory. 

During a recent visit to \ SZAGAFATAM, the writer inquired chanetarf*- 
carefully into the origin of the floral designs employed. These ** t4 “ 


Co*/* wfch rrmirln bdi cm on MjWit Itw Wp nod pMf< 
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came into existence apparently with the fathers and grand¬ 
fathers of the present craftsmen, 1 he flowers usually depicted 
are the European eyebright, the convolvulus, the rose and other 
flowers with which of course the operators are quite unfamiliar 
and simply copy blindfoldly, the one from the other. But on 
further inquiry, older designs of an indigenous or Hindu origin 
were discovered, in the possession of the master craftsman, 1 lie 
art is thus by no means a modern one, as commonly affirmed, 
and this may be seen by some of the examples in the possession 
of the Raja of Vizianagratn, It would seem possible that it 
originated with the desire for Stale chairs, howdghs and the like, 
and was diverted into its present form at the suggestion of Eu¬ 
ropeans who very possibly furnished Lhe rustic and foliar decora¬ 
tion that has characterised the goods produced for the past fifty 
or sixty years. The older samples (such as certain chairs in 
Government House, Calcutta, and in the palace of Yirianagram) 
are mostly ornamented by pale green or blue and pink lakh, not 
by black alone, as in the more recent goods. 

The restriction of the craft to three or four workshops in one 
town; thal give employment to perhaps 6o persons in all, once 
more illustrates the extremely local character of many of the 
crafts of India, A large percentage of the display of Yiaaga* 
patam work, on view at the Exhibition, has been specially pre¬ 
pared and the designs selected by the writer. It is believed that 
some of the older patterns may be recognised as superior, both 
in artistic merit and finish, to the goods usually procurable. The 
surfaces of the ivory veneers have, as just stated, patterns etched 
or engraved upon them. By a process of what might be called 
sgrafiito t lakh variously coloured is fused over the surface of the 
engraved ivory. The etched portions are thus loaded or charged 
with colour. The superfluous lakh is then scraped ofF and 
the ivory surface polished. The coloured ornamentation is thus 
shown on a white ivory background* This exceedingly simple 
and beautiful art is capable of considerable development and 
expansion, into many other brandies of wooden and metallic 
decoral ion since, where pure lakh and metallic pigments [not 
aniline dyes) are used, it is more permanent than paint or 
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even some forms of enamelling [mutakari}, At the present division it* 
day it is practised by the inlayers of Mysore State and the Vizaga- VpTlkiiie'** 
patam and Kota State veneer box-maker* and by the metal warbetrtry. 
workers of Moradabad, Jaipur, Peshawar, and Kashmir. 

The appliqud ivory is, however, at times simply carved, not girvftd Ivot-y 
lakh'coloured, and the caskets and boxes thus ornamented come 
to resemble solid not veneered ivory* I his is perhaps the most 
desirable form of Yizagapatam ware. Her Excellency Lady 
Canon tuning admired a casket in this £tyle of work in the 
possession of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, a competition 
between the three chief craftsmen in Yizagapatam was instituted, 
the result being the six exceedingly beautiful and cart fully finished 
caskets, now on view at the Exhibition (Plate No* 43, fig. 31. 

1 he writer is much indebted to Mr, W, 0 , Ay ling, the Collector oF 
the Dbhrictj for the great personal interest he took in seeing that 
the Calcutta model was shown to the craftsman and faithfully 
followed. In consequence certain improvements have been 
effected, a fact which shows that the skill for fine work has not 
died out in India ; skilled labour Is being starved through the 
modern demand for cheap goods, but it is not dead. 

Chief exhibits on view. 

A large jewel case with arched lid, made by Ganuguta Rama- 
lIngram, price Rs. 875. A smaller jewel-case with massive ivory 
fret-work by La la Venkata Da^, price Rs. 312. A carved ivory 
cabinet with coronation of Rama on lid panel, by Ganugida 
Ratrialingram, price Rs. 625. Carved ivory cabinet with elephants 
on top panel by Lala Venkntu Das, Rs, 625. A jewel-box on 
buffalo-horn and fret-work ivory by Colli Lakshmaya, Rs 373; the 
same with tortoise-shell, Rs. 437* An ivory etched cabinet with 
Rama's coronation and swdntts by Lila Venkata Das, Rs. 1S7* 

A sandal-wood box with etched ivory gods and goddesses by 
Ganugula China YVerama, Rs. 312, Hand kerchief-box with solid 
ivory central lid panel by Ganugula China Vecrama, Rs, S3* 

3 . Afijttiiiur tfork has incidentally been mentioned in the 
alcove passages, that deal with the special craft of Vizagapatam. 

Variously ornamented thin sbeets oi ivory are fastened, by ivory 
□r silver pins, over the surface of the boxes and other articles, 
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previously veneered with sandal-wood, with tortoise-sEjell, or with 
horn. At times the hory simulated the brass bindings ol trunks, 
at other times becomes panels and medallions hi the scheme ol 
ornamentation. But appLiqu.6 in wood-work assumes in many 
parts ol India much greater importance, as a decorative art, than 
is exemplified by the Vizagapalam box trade. In Plate No, 32 
has been shown to the extreme right a door which His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikanir allowed the writer to remove from one 
of the oldest portions of hia ancestral palace. It is believed the 
door dates from the 17th Century, The top triangular portions 
show inlaying with ivory, the lower portions applique of ivory over 
wood, while the frames arc charming examples of ivory-carving. 
Hate No. 25 gives a representative series of the wood- 
carving of Nepal. It has already been explained that one of 
the most striking features of the wood'work oi that great Himala¬ 
yan State is the extensive use made of the art of ornamentation 
by applique. The trunk seen in the plate is one of the most 
fascinating examples of this art ever shown, tw?o colours of 
pale wood having alone been employed. It is strongly Chines- 
in its designs, but nevertheless it exemplilies the degree of 
knowledge in this art that prevails In India. Brass and Copper 
are largely overlaid on wooden structures, such as on some of 
the finest of the ancient doors on the forts and palaces of India, 

3. Marquetry {Plate .Vo. jy, also Plate No, 61, f>£- 4 )> 
erroneously spoken of as inlaid work, is largely practised in India, 
It has been placed, as a matter of convenience, under this Divi¬ 
sion, It is known locally as Satie It work, and the chief centres 
of the craft are A limed a bad, Baroda, Bombay, and Surat. It 
would appear that the art came to India from Persia (Shirax) 
through Sind, perhaps 300 years or so ago. Certain of the doors 
in the old palace of Nurbax near Jaipur are ornamented in this style, 
{i6jo A. D.) It was first acquired by the Hindus and then sub¬ 
sequently taught to the Barsis. The so-called 41 Bombay boxes * 
were apparently "SatleM boxes, lr though the expression was early 
made to embrace carved wood or ivory boxes as also boxes 
partly of sandal and partly of Sadtfr\ or simply of carved-wood 
and stiiU'h mixed, provided they were made in Gujarat. 
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The materials employer! are ivory and horn (plain, or col¬ 
oured green aU‘I blue] black ebony, red-wool and tin or silver. 
These ate cut into long thin strips of various shapes and are 
glued together in such a manner as to show, on transverse section, 
geometric patterns of rich ami varied design, believed to 
traceable to an original floral conception. Thin strips or veneer¬ 
ing ribbons are thus made by transverse section on a series 
of pare Eld strands and these ribbons are then glued to the 
surfaces of the boxes, cabinets, etc., as desired. Sometimes panels 
of richly carved sandal-wood or of black ebony, are framed 
in sadtH ware, or at other times the surfaces of the cabinet or 
other article arc entirely covered with sedelL 


Chief Exhibits on Vjgw 

, ^ fairly comprehensive series of saJeli work will be found 

in the Exhibition. Of these may be mentioned the chess-table 
exhibited by Framjee P. Bbomgara of Bombay, price Rs. 

Thu erect cabinet shown by Munch,warn Govind Ram of Bombay 
pnee Rs.6a S . The shawl box by Vcrji Vandas Sedasivc of 
Bombay prion R,. lS} . The writing-desk by Kaehra Doola- 
bhram Of Mangro], R*. „ 5 , and the black ebony tea-caddy with 
borders of sa deh by jamsetji Naaarwanji Peligara of Surat. 

Ka "'^ M « r 9» t *rv.-\.PlaUsNM.3i,3 7>4 2 (fy,,) n „d 4 2-A 
£? J )-]-At Etawa in Kota State, Rajputana, is produced a charm¬ 
ing man,festal,on of an art best described as a form of marquetry. 
Special veneers of horn are built up by pieces of ivory and mother- 
p >ug JJihud on the horn. These veneers arc then affixed 
o xcs of sandal or s hi sham woods, or to natural horns (used as 
powder flasks) and other such articles. Occasionally direct inlaying, 
in certain portions of the design, is practised, but usually strips of 
ornamented buffalo-horn, are veneered to the surfaces of the 

^rtirJ 01 ^ ar ^' c ^ Instead of veneering ribbons another 

met i is sometimes pursued, namely, to form small diamond- 
pet P'eees of horn and to ornament these with ivory or 
mot er-of-pearl and when ready, to piece them together in a 
quaint diaper fashion. (P] a te No. 42, fig. 1.) 

I he ivory employed in Kota work is richly elaborated with 
0 designs in black fakh and the mother-of-pearl may also 
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division 10. have a few colour spots or lines imparted to it. tn order to brin? 

YIIKEEEllNC? 1 ® 

applique/ 0ut the flower or leaf intended to be portrayed. This, so far 
marquetry. ^ wr |t ec j s aware, is the only fairly extensive use of mother- 
of-pearl as an ornamental material in inlaying or marquetry, prac¬ 
tised in India on wood, though a corresponding industry exists 
both in Bhcra and Agra in inlaying mothcr-of-pcarl on stone 
(see the article “ Shells" below)* 

Although the art as seen in Kota has not risen above that 
of the production of small articles, it has a charming individuality 
in its methods and designs. It is an illustration once more of the 
spontaneity and isolation of the Indian crafts which recalls the 
somewhat parallel case of the Dacca manufacture of bangles 
and other ornaments from conch shells in the heart of Bengal— 
and thus several hundreds of mites Tram the sea—the source of 
the materials of the craft- So in the same way it recalls the 
Nagina ebony-carving and the Pali ivory-turnery. 

* Chief Exhibits on View, 

The following are some of the better examples of Kota wort 
in the Exhibition:— A stationery-holder, Rs, 6a; a jewellery* 
box, Rs. 50 ; a pen-holder, Rs, 16 and a powder flask, Rs. 17*8. 

5. Lattice iJ'injrtt) Wark. —{Plate No* 3 $-)—So much has 
already been said regarding the various styles of lattice work in 
India and their possible historic sequence, that it may be regar¬ 
ded as hardly necessary to devote a special section of this work 
to the subject. But on the other hand the art gives so much 
character to the carpentry and cabinet work of certain locali¬ 
ties that it may help to elucidate these, if the subject be dealt 
o-pscrLpiion. with separately, even if very briefly. By pinjm is meant lattice 
work built up of minute laths arranged in geometric forms so as 
to display their edges. They are held in position by the pressure 
they exert one against the other, by certain main lines being 
dowellud together and by the frame of the panel within which 
assorted. They are rarely if ever glued together and in good 
work are so accurately fitted and balanced that they do not fall to 
pieces even when the frame is re moved» 

As with inlaying, so with ptnjrn work, there is no separate 
craft devoted to this art. Jt is resorted'to by the carpenters and 
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cabinetmakers to secure certain elTects, tut proficiency is not D , v!st0 „ „ 
attamed by every carpenter. There is in fact as much skill and *««£& 
artistic: fee] mg required in designing and mating a pi ajra pJnel £SSSk 

ln C4rlln s or Certain localities have attained a mreat 

reputation for their pinjra. In some the massive and bold .ivle 
of former times is still preserved, but in others a minute kind has 
tak- n its place. Of the Punjab, Peshawar has a great reputation 
for delicate and intricate f>inj, a and Lahore and Chiniot for hold 
maasLve work. 


Chief exhibits on View, 

Fht-re are two sets of examples, the one from Peshawar, the 
other from Lahore anti Amritsar. Of the former special attention 
may be drawn to the large three-fold screen In which walnut 
sandal, ebony, and olive woods have all been used to produce the' 
charming assortment of colour in elaboration of the design. This 
was made by Mtjll (.’hand & Sons and is priced at Rs. 625, (See 
Plate No. 38 to left of wall bracket,) Another screen of a bolder 
and simpler though more effective kind, by the same maker, is 
placed to the left. Numerous tables also in pinjra work are 
shown, prices Rs. 5 o to Rs, So, The small square ones have the 
. id curved olive wood and the pinjra panels backed by boardste 

? ,V e &Teatcrstabfli ty Tbc y ^ priced at Rs. 50. Picture frames 
in many sires and forms arc also on view and there run from 

' ' r to Ks- On the wall ucar by has been hung a bracket, 
made of walnut, which like all the above is by Mull Chand & 
S00s * while pethaps leas successful than the screens 

and tables, is a good example of Peshawar minute pinjra 
work. 

f uming now to the second series, vis., those from Lahore and 
Amritsar, it will be observed that the pinjra work of these towns 
i> 3 ot only more massive, but constructed primarily on a recta ngu- 
kir rather than a circular conception. The Individual lakhs are 
at the same time notched on the surface, a circumstance that 
grcatl y enhances their beauty. Messrs. Davl Salmi and Charnba 
Mull of Amritsar have exhibited a most admirable screen of this 
kind, Rs. 600; and Thaker Singh, also of Amritsar, shows another 
admirable piece that has many charming features of special 
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v^nexbjng ^ ntei,est p ^P^ciaWy the rich carving on the one.- side and inlaying 

APPLiqui shown on the other. This is on sale, price Ps, 635, (Plate No, TjS 
matoueiby. to righk) 

Awards for Wood-carving under Division i tf. 

fVl-N BERING, AfRLI QUF, M A P Q tTETRV*) 

awards. First Frize with silver medal to Ganugula China Veerama of 
VizagapaUm for veneered ivory casket, 

hirst Prize with silver medal to Lala Vankata Pas of V izaga- 
patam for a casket of veneered ivory and tortoise-shell. 

First Prize with silver medal to Ganugola Ramalingram of 
k izagapatam for caskets veneered in ivory and tortoise -shell. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Golti Lakshmaya of Visa- 
gapalam for caskets veneered with sand at-wood, ivory, and 
bnfFalohorn. 

Second Prize with silver medal for wooden appliqu£ box 
exhibited by H. E. the Prime Minister of Nepal. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Mull Cham! & Sons of 
Peshawar for pinjra screens, 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Oukar of Etawa, Kota 
State, for marquetry powder flash. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Muncharam Govindram of 
Bombay for a cabinet. 

[ hird Prize with bronze medal for a pinjra screen by Thaker 
Singh of Amritsar, 

I hird Prize with bronze medal fora pinjra screen by Davi 
Sahai Chamba Mull of Amritsar, 

Coni mended for a marquetry chess-table by Framjee P. 
Bhumgara, 

Commended for a pinjra screen bv Pal fa Singh of Amritsar* 

Commended for a pinjra fire-place by Dastkliat Mistri of 
Peshawar, 

Commended for four pinjra overmantels by Sant Ram of 
Lahore. 

Dti taions 1 7 anti 18 -—Fainted tf ootl-nwrk. Papier Mache, 
and Imitation Papier Marhe* 

W hea classification of Indian Arts, adopted for the Exhi¬ 
bition, was being framed, it was not known bow far some of the 
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Divisions then entertained mij^ht be represented by the collections n 

AND |0. 

nil ini rite b' brought together. The experience since obtained has painted 

^ n n + WOOD AMD 

shown that the painted wood-works of Bareilly and Tilhar, for papier 

example, have either entirely disappeared or become so poor in **aChr. 
quality that they are unworthy of a place in an Art Exhibition. 

So in a like manner some oF the industries have been materially 
changed,, within the past few years, and their classification become 
an impossible task. The so-called papier machc of Kashmir, is 
nowadays very largely painted wood-work, hence more than one 
half the goods produced in Kashmir and popularly spoken of 
as papier mar he would have to be transferred from Division iS 
to 17, Bearing these circumstances in mind il seems the prefer¬ 
able course to deal with painted wood, papier mach^ and other 
kindred methods of ornamentation collectively. It may, however, 

Ire convenient to refer the remarks that follow to the two sec¬ 
tions 


( ij ) Painted Wood-work, 

SAVANTVADI, —{Plate No. jt) to /c/ 7 .)—Perhaps the most 
striking example of painted wood met with tn India is the very 
peculiar art that has for long existed in the Native State of 
Savant vide That interesting and almost inaccessible State has, 
until quite recently, preserved its crafts remarkably free from 
Western influence. Its painted wood-work has, however, been Description 
largely degraded by wholesale adoption of European designs 
and colourings, the result being that the art has lost its special 
charm. The wood-work is painted in oil paints, with red or black 
as a background, Et has borders of brilliant green leaves and 
pink flowers and in the centres of the panels mythological groups 
boldly painted. The supports and feet of the brackets or tables 
are usually done on the turning-lathe and display a most delicate 
and charming touch in lac line colouring. This circumstance 
has probably suggested the description of Savantvadi work as 
being a form of lac-ware. Its chief feature is the oil-painted flat Q|1 
surfaces, not the small turnery details. The rims of Savantvadi 
tables, etc., are usually Fringed with the sweetly smelting kkas- 
khas matting, ornamented with beetle w ings and gold braid, 
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divisions. »7 This stvle of painting And decent a oil is applied to brackets, 
fainted tables, caskets, shrines for the family deity in which numerous 
^papjer E folding doors display the various incarnations of the god- Among 
MAChI the specimens on view, the following may be specialty mentioned. 
A wall cabinet in black with brilliant red and green floral 
decorations and mythological subjects, Rs. 75; octagonal table with 
turned and lat-colourcd feet and crimson top with mythological 
figures, Rs. 19. These and many other examples of this art are 
made by Narayan Ramc ha n d ra Kelkar, 

MuZAFFARGARH in the Patijab has been famed for its painted 
bows and arrow's ( — -hitman — a bow). These arc often extremely 
beautiful and the art designs shown on them may be viewed as 
having been the originals of much of the wood-painting of the 
Panjab, In consequence wood-painting in this district is com- 
Kiimiimciri. monly spoken of as kamatt%iri\ 

JHANSI turns out boxes, trays and the like painted black and 
with dull green and red floral designs— the box to left bottom 
corner of Plate No. 39. They arc not of a very artistic order 
and the carpentry is so poor that they cannqt l>c handled without 
falling to pieces* The trays are designed, moreover, on a modem 
h-tiropcan pattern as if in imitation of common japanned metal 
ware* 

GWALIOR has a fair amount of painted wood and basket-w ork, 
the latter being quaint and original but hardly worthy of a place 
m an Art Exhibition, A few examples have been furnished and 
will be found In this Division, 

IiiKANiR.*- 1 bided and painted wood and stone form a strik¬ 
ing feature of the house-decoration of Bikanir. In the Loan 
Collection Gallery and also in the Bikanir Window on the north 
wall of the Main Gallery, will be seen several painted doors, As 
the designs in these have been built up by mud or other materials, 
and after being picked out w ith colour, have been varnished over the 
surface, these doors, anti the art they exemplify, fall under Division 
But there is much of what must be treated as pure wood- 
paintmg , n the bouses of Bikanir and of other towns of Raj put ana 
generally. The writer asked that a portion of the wall paintings 
,D thc old P akcc of Bikanir should be copied. These will be 
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seen on two boards. They represent a heavy thunderstorm with 
lightning flashing through the dotids, while dow n below and nearer 
the earth storks may he observed. This most carious and beauti¬ 
ful wall decoration has a strongly Chinese feeling that It is difficult 
to account for. The same form of doudi will lie seen on the Took 
hide-shields and observed to recur now and again all over 
Rajputana and Central India. In fact, the method of painting and 
varnishing Tank shields is so very like Japanese work that the 
shields have been spoken of as illustrative of a knowledge (in India) 
of the Japanese art of lacquering, 

(A) Pit pier Mach? and Imitation Papier Mac hr* 

Although practised here and there all over India by Kashmiris 
or Persians settled In various localities, papier mach£ is produced 
on a commercial scale in Srinagar only. In Lucknow , for example, 
a Persian who has settled there turns out admirable work, and at 
Muraffarnagar a fairly extensive papier niachd industry exists but 
it may suffice for the purpose of this work if attention be chiefly 
directed to Kashmir. 

Sir Walter Lawrence in his Valley of Kashmir makes some 
trenchant observations regarding the Art Industries of that 
State {page 373 et setji]. H I am afraid, 1 he observes, “ that the In* 
flucnce of the outside world on the art wares of Srinagar has not 
on the whole proved salutary. The citizens of Srinagar have a 
common saying to the effect that when the taxation went the 
prosperity of the city went also, and they explain this by the fact 
that the removal of taxation led to the breaking up of what were 
practically guilds sanctioned and protected by the State. Whec 
the Lax at Eon was removed, outsiders rushed in, and competition at 
once reduced prices of art wares. Copper work which sold at Rs. 7 
per seer in the days of taxation now sells at Rs. 3, and this 
is the case with many other art wares. But in arguing that 
the prosperity of the city has departed, the citizens omit 
sometimes to explain that in the days of taxation the State exer¬ 
cised a vigorous supervision over the quality of the raw material 
and of the manufactured articles. In the good days of the 
shawl trade no spurious wool was brought in from Amritsar to be 
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mixed with the real shawl-AVod of Central Asia, and wqc betide 
the weaver who did had work or tk 1 silversmith who was too 
liberal with hi* alloy. 

H There is no such supervision nowadays. Competition has 
Lowered prices, and the real masters of weav ing t silvert papier 
mach6 and copper-work have to bond to the times and suppl)’ 
their customers with cheap inferior work. Ask an old artist in 
papier mach£ to show the work that formerly went to Kabul, and 
he will shoiv something very different from Lhe miserable trash 
which ts now' sold. 

11 Bat the Pat bans oF Kabul paid the price of good work: the 
visitors to the valley want cheap w ork, and they get it. It is very 
difficult to arrest the deterioration of art work- The Kashmiris 
have the artistic instinct, but artists must live, and their livelihood 
depends on the market for art wares." “"I he surroundings of the 
Kashmir artisans *’ concludes Sir Walter Lawrence " are miserable 
and squalid, and it is sad to contrast the beauty of the art work 
with the ugliness of the workmen s lives. They are, however, a 
difficult people to deal with, for they will make no effort to help 
themselves." 

Until quite recently there may be said to ha.ve been only two nr 
three fairly distinctive patterns employed by the papier maebi 
workers of the “ Happy Valley, 1 ' The modern stuff has multiplied 
with each step in its downward career- The writer was niia-h 
surprised to find while In Kashmir that neither in the Palace nor 
in the State Museum, have there been preserved samples of lhe fine 
old Forms of Kashmir papier mach£, so much appreciated by 
collectors of fndian art. The two chief forms of the old school 
might bo said to have been the minute rose pattern and the pate 
coloured shawl pattern. So completely have these disappeared that 
it would not be far from correct to affirm that when Kashmir 
thinks of reviving its former beautiful art of papier machi, it ** 
have to go to the Museums of Europe and America f° r I 
most desirable models. Another and even more serious fact may 
be mentioned, namely, that by far the major portion of the P a P Jf * 
machi of Kashmir at the present day is solely and entirely ^ 
wood. This has cheapened the cost of production and aftei* 
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the entire character of the goodsv But this change had been amyous 17 
fairly established by the time of the Panjab Exhibition in 1S64 yA\inSi> 
and the downward career of the industry seems 10 have quick- woop and 
cned since, with each decade. Kashmir papier mach£ in Sts true maceie* 
form differs considerably from that of Europe, The paper is 
never exactly reduced tea pulp. It is simply softened and 
pasted together, layer upon layer, within a mould until by re¬ 
peated slow drying and replacing with in the mould while additions 
ane made the article attains the correct shape and desired thick- 
ness. While moist it is wrapped round with a lInn muslin rag 
and covered with a layer of a dressing material said to be 
plaster-oF-paris (or gach). The article is next smoothed and 
rubbed down till it is given the required uniform surface to al¬ 
low of the ground colour {3 ant in) being Imparted* When this is 
dry the pattern is painted in water colours and when lliurouglily 

15 glazed by the purest and most transparent varnish v „ n[sh 
procurable. This is usually made from copal {su minis) dissolved U »«J 
in turpentine, not boiled in oik 

TSut Kashmir papier madid is at present practically a name 
for a class of wooden goods with certain designs painted on a 
bgbt coloured ground and coated with a special varnish. As 
jut-t stated it has been cheapened rn every possible direction, 
the substitution of wood for pulp being the most disastrous, 

1 his has altered the entire character of the goods. The charm¬ 
ing coffee-sets so admirably finished that the warmest coffee 
f™ght be dntnk with impunity from them, are no longer pro- 
rural de. The many-cornered trap, too troublesome to he made 
nF wood, have all but disappeared. The smrikis and mimer- jw pM 
ou- other quaint vessels that might lie moulded of pulp readily WwKlL 
enough but which could not be produced without much labour 
and expense from wood, have been steadily displaced. Flat goods, 
turh as picture-frames, screens and the like, arc now almost 
the only articles produced and in these even, the precaution to 
coat the wood with a thin layer of pulp or to drew the surface 
in the manner followed with papier mach^ proper, has practically' 
l>eeii abandoned so that the Kashmir papier mnch£ has come to 
tnean .1 particular kind of painted and varnished wood-work. 
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Chief exhibits on View, 

The following may be given as indicative of Llie chief decora¬ 
tive methods at present pursued and as denoting the most com¬ 
mendable examples of this ware on view at the Exhibition :■— 

(1) The Shawl Pattern — {Plate No. jg-A, jig. v)- — One of 
the most noteworthy examples of the series is doubtless the 
rectangular table which the writer discovered in the State 
Toshakkhana of Kashmir and which has been placed in the centre 
of the articles that ace more or less in the same style of orna¬ 
mentation. (Plate No. 39O It is made of wood but has been 
fairly liberally coated with ptilp and the surface-dressing material 
preparatory to being painted* The ground colour, unlike the 
lampblack generally employed in Europe, is pure white, and 
seems to consist of the specially smoothed and dressed surface 
material usually employed before the designs are painted in water 
colours. 

This beautiful old table lias been purchased for the Lahcre 
Museum, Placed around it will be seen an assortment of small 
tables, trays, etc., all In the shawl pattern (Plate No. 39"A, %■ V,- 
These are priced at from Rs. 3 o to Rs. 40 and are made by 
Jabbar Khan of Srinagar. 

( 2 ) Rose Pattern — {Platt; No. jij-A, jigs. J and j). 
years ago a beautiful style of work was largely turned out. This 
consisted of bunches of small red roses and birds clustered 
gracefully together, all over the surface, according to some 
scheme of shape and colour* This has almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared and in Us place has come the modern rose pattern with 
separate sprays of flowers that look as if culled from the family 
herbalist or the child's scrap book and stuck down here and 
there without any purpose except, perhaps, a display of colour. 
The flowers most popular in this work are the cherry blossom, 
the double anemone, the tulip, the hyacinth, the rose, etc*, floucfS 
with many of which the Kashmiris arc most probably q U] te 
unfamiliar* As illustrations oF this modern rose pattern the 
following articles may be mentioned, via. , the large screen (to the 
extreme right of Plate No. 39) that forms the centre of the set, 
price Ks. ioo, the pair of square flower vases, price Rs* 37 "^ eat J 
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the pair of beautiful sur&Ais, Rs. 5 each, and the Persian onrisiostg it 
octagonat table, Rs. 37-8, all the work of Jabbar Khan of 
Srinagar. Lastly a fine old example in the form of a penholder, 

Rs. 16 (Plate No. 39-A, fig. *), This has the minute tom h****? 

pattern with birds ivithin the twigs. Though small and dnll 
coloured, this is perhaps the Lest piece in the whole scries* 

(3) Gold A t ahesq ut Pattern—{Plate No. 39-A t centre 0/ 
tray, Jig. 4),— One of ihe old designs still occasionally produced 
Ss a gold arabesque design. This is rendered on a dull gray or 
brown ground colour. The best example of this is a small 
octagonal table with central arabesque gold design and shawl 
pattern border made by Jabbar Khan, price Rs, 37-8, 

(4) Yarkand Pattern— {Platt >).—ThU has 

a dark background with gold rosettes arranged spirally, from 
numerous separate centres all over the surface, and white flowers 
drawn as it were on the tops of the golden foliage. It is a 
beautiful old design rarely produced at the present day. In the 
collection a small octagonal table of this style will, however, be 
found, price Rs, 37-8, as also a pair of vases one ol which 
obtained the first prize and is shown as fig, 1. 

(5) White and Gold Pattern .—Formerly a large percentage 
of the Kashmir work consisted of articles painted in a cream white 
and gold scroll with bright border patterns, usually in pale blue, 

I here is but one sample in the collection namely a small paper 
rack (No. 2555). 

(6) Handkerchief Pattern. —-This is very rarely seen noiva- 
d&ys. ft might be described as a reproduction in shades of red 
and orange of the embroidered iiandkerch refs prod need in Kashmir, 

Cfiamba and Kullu, in which human figures and hunting scenes are 
portrayed, 1 n the more modern examples of this class a Hindu feel- 
uig has been given by the introduction of mythological subjects, 

{7) Lastly the Modern Stuff- — Mostly pale coloured and 
with rcafiitic photo-transfers or coloured life-sized flowers stuck 
down over the surface of the white, pink, paie bine and gold 
' lamentations 1 the wood having received little or no previous 
dressing. There are many examples of this kind too numerous 
to be mentioned. 

1.5) Lhassa Table, —From Kashmir has been procured an ex¬ 
ample of the folding tabl c characteristic of Ladakh and Thibet. The 
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PAINTED 
WOOD ANH 
PA PI EH 

hach! 


divisions 17 wood IB carved and painted in the peculiarly Chinese style of that 
egontry, namely in gold, ted and green medallions, price Ra, 17-8, 
(g) Lahore Pstinted Wood or Papier Machi .—Before Leaving 
this subject it may be mentioned that a small octagonal table 
has been sent from Lahore by Sant Ram, price Rs. 27. This 
closely resembits the Kashmiri so-called papier macb£ but 
the design on the top is very peculiar and unlike anything ient 
from Kashmir, It consists of closely compacted circles of white 
and dark blue on a pale blue ground with floral elaborations 


across and connecting the circles together, 

(jo) Pfipiet Mqcw proper— Is represented in the Exhibi¬ 
tion by a few good examples such as the following A coffee set 
and tray In Yarkand Pattern, price Rs* 40; a large tray in hand¬ 
kerchief yrumal] pattern, price Ks. 43 ; a tray, Kabul shape, and 
in arabesque design of decoration but with shawl border palter a, 
price Rs. tg; a shawl pattern tray of good workmanship an 1 design, 
Rs, 37 - 3 ; a many-angled tray in recent rose pattern, Rs, 37-SfA 
pair of ^mall boat [ kiskti ]-shaped trays in arabesque designs, 
Rs, 6 each; and port-folio boards m modern flower pattern, 
Rs, 25. These arc all the work of Jab bar Khan of Srinagar. 
Some fine old samples of papier mache have been received from 
Eikan'r that were probably made there. These arc shown on 
Plate No, 39, Hgs, 3 and 5. 


AWARDS FOR PAINTED WQ 0 D-WORK, ?Ap]ER MACH£ AND IMITA¬ 
TION Papier macme. under Divisions 17 and 

E'lrst prize with silver modal for a papier machit table exhi¬ 
bited by Kashmir Darbar. 

Second prize with silver medal to Jabbar Khan of Srinagar 
for papier ro&ch£ collection. 

Second prize with bronze medal for a papier maehi box 
forwarded through the Collector of Bareilly. 

Co impended for a papier machi box by Masitulia uf MozaJ- 
farnagar. 

Commanded for a corner cabinet in painted wood by 
Natayan Ranschandrrt Kolkar of Savantvadi, 

Commended for two paiftted wood panels by Shah Mahomed 
of Bikanir. » , 
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Work. 


Division* lit amt 'iO. — Minor Wood^trork#, ttich as Toyn f 
Model* f Engraved Fruit#* 

For the reason sal ready given these two divisions may be dealt orvisioxs is 
with conjointly and very briefly since there are few articles of ^unqb' 
sufficient merit to be classed as art manufactures in this position. work£ 

S&la Pith Models,l -—At one or two localities remote from each ' 
other the material employed tn the manufacture of “ Sola topis 
is worked up more or less artistically. In Dacca in Bengal and in 
Rangoon and Mandalay in Burma* it is made into artificial flowers 
and in Trichinopoly tn Madras into models of temples. Pommu* 
sami Fillai exhibits a model of Tanjore temple, price Rs. too. 

Carved fruits -—An extensive collection of carved cccoanuts 
and other fruits have been obtained from Cannanore, Travancore 
and Mysore. The more interesting specimens may be said to be 
the caned double cocoaont* price Rs. too, made by the Cannanorc 
Central jail; *' not at home 1 ' boxes, Rs. 18-12 ; salt and pepper 
stand, silver mounted* E^s, 32, 

From Travancore a cocoanut vase, Rs. 12-8 ; a si her mounted 
sugar basin and spoon, Rs. 44, From Mysore a powder box* price 
Rs, 7, From Savantvadi a carved cocoanut teapot decorated 
whh amalgam of mercury, Rs. 3-12, 

Awards for wood work under divisions 19 and 20 lminor 
wood-wohk models, toys. Engraved fruits). 

Third prize with bronze modal to Malayan Ramchandra AWARDS- 
Kelliar of Savantvadi for hukka. 

Third prize with bronze medal fora collection of carved cocoa* 
nuts exhibited by the Superintendent* Central Jail, Cannanore. 


Third prize with bronze medal to FommUwami Pillai of 
Trichinopoly for a pith model of Tanjore temple. 
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LEATHER AM) SKI\S, FEATHERS, Etc. 


DIVISION 21 . 
|VOH¥ 

ca aviso. 


jblm&l 
Product J, 



HIS large and important 
class comprises the art 
manufactures tliat fall 
under one of lhe three great 
assemblages of products de¬ 
rived from the Animal King¬ 
dom. The classes, that em¬ 
brace the remaining art 
manufactures derived from 
animal products, ere those 
shortly to he dealt with, 
namely Classes VI and VII. 
Of the articles assigned to 
the present position, Leather 
and Skins arc by far the 
most valuable, though ivory 
is unquestionably the sub¬ 
stance that lends itself most 
readily to artistic treatment. 
When the religious pre¬ 
judices and sentiments of 
I he Hindus are borne in 
mind, no great surprise need 
Ik? felt regarding the com¬ 
parative insignificance of the 
available information (in the publications of the ancients) regard¬ 
ing the art industries that largely depend for their existence on 
the taking of animal life. This is, however, a subject that has 
been so fuETy commented on by numerous writers that it need 
hardly be more than alluded to in Lhis place ; the contention 
has been advanced that these industries are in India of recent in¬ 
troduction* 
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Ivory, 
Horn, etc- 

The domination of the Muhammadan faith most certainly ex- division 21. 
tended their importance,, as it largely removed the objection carvtJg- 
that may be assumed to have existed against unci ye prominence. History of 
but that the Muhammadans did not introduce these industries lvor3f ' 
can be abundantly demonstrated. Siva, for example, is universally 
represented either dressed ill or seated on a tiger’s skin 
Deers' skins were regularly used by the 11 rah mans in ancient 
limes. In the Rig Veda mention is made of leathern water 
buckets similar to those employed at the present day. In fact 
it might safely be inferred that the objection to animal products 
or even to animal matter as food, crept into the Later Aryan times 
when these invaders had settled down in India and bad become 
severed into inimical races who contested territorial possessions. 

So again in the Rig Veda the king is spoken of as riding 
on an elephant and Indra’s Vahan is the elephant Airavat, In 
the wars of the Kamayana and the Mahabharata elephant corps 
were employed, so that it is thus a fairly justifiable inference 
that when the elephant was thus regularly caught and taniedj 
during these remote periods, the uses of ivory could hardly have 
been unknown. 4 In fact in the Kamayana mention is made of 
I he ivory carvers along w r 3 th the other guilds—a circumstance 
of considerable interest since at the present day tliere is no 
special caste devoted to the art of ivory-carving. But that the 
craft is not wholly of modern origin, still less a product of English 
influence and trade, inay be conclusively inferred from the writ¬ 
ings of the early European travellers in India. Terry in his 
Voyages to the East Indies (*655) makes mention of the skill 
of the Indian craftsmen in making cabinets, boxes, trunks and 
stand dishes, curiously wrought within and without; inlaid with 
elephant's teeth or mother-of-pearl, ebony, tortoise-sheli and 
wire, etc." Although there are not many examples of authentic 
old ivories to be found in India, sufficient exists to justify the 
inference that from about the lime of Terry's visit, if not from a 
considerably earlier period, ivory-carving was as skilfully ac¬ 
complished as at the present day. The more interesting examples 
of old ivories will be Found discussed below, under the names of 
the provinces of India from which they have been procured. 
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Division si. But to return to the assemblage of products placed under the 
curving, present class,, the conch shell (rawi/fa) and the ammonite {sftai- 
shfliis. g ra *" a ) are sacred emblems with both the Hindus (Vishnu} and 
the Buddhists, and in some of the most ancient topes that have 
been opened and their relics examined large quantities of cowries, 
identical with those used as coins at the present day, have been 
found. Bracelets made of the couch shell are frequently worn by 
newly married females. They are presented by the bride's father 
on the occasion of certain preparatory festivities to the wedding 
ceremony. 


/JietaioK ^/.—/twy-Corefncr, Pointing,, Stain ini/, elf. 


UnimparLmt 

PodUQQ. 


rotation of the Craft* —While touring through India, in con¬ 
nection with arrangements for the Indian Art Exhibition, the 
writer bad occasion to visit nearly all the best known centres of 
ivory-carving as also to inspect the palaces of a large percentage 
of the most important princes and nobles of laidSa + Certain cir¬ 
cumstances were forced on his attention that may be usefully men’ 
tioned- Of these the first, that nowhere was ivory-carving found 
to occupy the prominent position that St might have been anti¬ 
cipated to hold in a country where Ivory has been known and 
apparently artistically worked up for many centuries. The in- 
junctions that are believed to prohibit the use of ivory as a 
material in the construction of idols for the public temple or the 
private sanctuary, may be held as largely accounting for this 
circumstance. But that ivory should not take a more honour¬ 
able position in the furnishing and ornamentation of the palaces 
of the rich is, to say the least of it, significant. Here and there 
fabulous sums have been expended on special chairs, htmdaM 
and thrones, made of ivory, or in weaving rugs and fans of threads 


cut from the tusk of the elephant, but ivofy ornaments or ivory 
as a decorative material was found to Ijc, comparatively speaking, 
rare. In the second place even where ivory was fairly exten- 
ko Antiques, sively used no antique examples were discovered. Perhaps the 
most interesting old ivories of undoubted Indian origin were three 
charming pieces From Orissa which will be alluded to below ifl 
connection w ith the province of Bengal. 
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Materials used*—A third circumstance may be mentioned, division si, 

IVORY 

namely, the very extensive iim: oF a substance that must be char- carving, 
acberjsed as an ivory substitute. In none of the extensive series tForj^ ^ 
of monographs on ivory (recently published by the various Govern- 
ments and Administrations of India) is any mention made of this 
material and yet there is hardly an armoury or a centre of ivory 
work w p here it la not to be seen in fair abundance. Ivory is In 
Indian as in European commerce spoken of as the "elephant 
tooth ' but a second substance is called the rt fish tooth pl ( machli- 
ka-diiitt). This is always of a dirty [oily) yellow colour with the 
texture looking as If crystal I iied into patches. The significance 
of being called in every language and dialect of India li liah tooth " 
at once suggests a common and, most probably, foreign origin for 
the material. Upon inquiry it was found that it was more highly 
valued for sword and dagger hafts and more extensively used for 
Lhese purposes than is ivory* It is put through an elaborate and 
protracted process of curing before being worked up. The crude 
" iish tooth " is w'rapped up in a certain mixture *Ftf) and 

retained in that condition for various periods, the liner samples 
for as long as 50 years* The advantages are its greater strength, 
finer and smoother surface, and greater resistance [less liability to 
slip in the hand) than is the case with ivory. 

So far as the writer has been able to discover, the "fish tooth ” 
of Indian trade is mainly, if not entirely, the so-called fossil ivory 
of Siberia—the ivory of the Mammoth—a substance that has lain Mammoth 

' . _ tvorj. 

for countless ages in the frost-bound drifts of Liakoff and New r 

Siberia. It b also possible that a fair amount of hippopotamus 

or "sea-horse Ivory" and even of the "walrus ivory" finds its 

way to India by passing like I he Siberian ivory by land routes 

to India* And from the antiquity of some of the swords, found 

in the armouries of the princes of India with "fish tooth " hafts, 

it would seem possible that there has existed for centuries a traffic 

in carrying this material to India, 

.Forma of Ivory, — There are two well marked forms of ivory*— Fcrmjof 
the African and the Asiatic. As a general rule the nearer the ^ 
equator the larger, finer and more expensive the ivory, but there 
are many local manifestations that arc best accounted for very 
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mvisiOKai. possibly by the food on which tin animals have fed. For some 

Carving, unaccountable reason Ceylon ivory has been for years [^[ 

becoming shorter and less valuable than the Indian. African 
ivory is doscr in grain and not so liable to turn yellow as the 
Indian, but the ivory of the East Coast of Africa is superior to 
that of the West. By "dead ivory 1 ' is meant ivory that ha* 

been stored for a considerable time until it has lost the oil or 

gelatine that gives elasticity to " green ivory. 1 ' To in part restore 
this lost property the ivory carvers keep the samples upon which 
they are engager! carefully wrapped up in damp cloth, overnight 
until the carving has been completed. While this saves the ivory 
from chipping oil in the carver's hands, it causes it to warp and 
split soon after and to rapidly lose colour—defects that seriously 
retard the Indian Ivory-carving Art. 

A large percentage of the Mozambique and Zanzibar ivory 

fim5s iU Way l ° RornE *y ®*l d is re-exported to Europe under 

aufliitJea. what is spoken of as the East Indian trade. From this African 
supply the Indian carvers draw their most prized ivory. It is, 
therefore, perhaps only a repetition to olnserve that the Indian 
carvers recognise a vast difference between the Bombay (mostly 
African), the Deccan, the South Indian, the Assam and the 
Bur man ivories, and an expert worker will point out the particular 
styles of work for which each quality is suitable. In Hoshtarpur, 
for example, the hair-like lines of inlaid work arc invariably done 
in the bluish white African ivory procured from Bombay, but as 
thL is more expensive than the Indian dull opaque or chalky 
iiory, it is most sparingly employed. The purity, opacity and 
stability of the Travaneore Ivories when compared with the flimsy 
brittle goods cl Murshidabad, are doubtless largely clue to 
the superiority of the green ivory invariably employed by the 

workers in the former, over the old brittle ivory of the latter, 
locality, 

STSW V * ntr ™ */ i*tftdurtion* —There are four localities In India 
and one in Burma that have come to be spoken of as famous for 
their ivory manufactures; these arc Delhi in the Panjab, 
MimsHHMBAD in Bengal, MVSQRH and TravaNCORE in South 
India and MoulmeiN in Burma 
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Plain No. 40, Typical Ivories. 
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In tiie PANJAB the other centres .'ire Delhi, Amritsar, Patiala. 2l+ 

Ludhiana, Multan, Dera Ghaai Khan, Gujranwala, Hosfaiarpur and Ca&ving. 
Lahore. In LlujNIANA an extremely modern traffic lias assumed 
some importance, via*, the manufacture of billiard balls. In 
Patiala a fairly old industry exists in shallow surface lloral 
tracery—a minute and elaborate style in which, although the designs 
are good, tlw workmanship and joinery are very bad. In the FaU^ia 
palace there is a hoivdah that is perhaps one of the oldest authen¬ 
tic samples of Pan jab ivory-carving. The Darshani Door at the 
Golden Temple, Amritsar, is inlaid with ivory, much of which 
is stained in the characteristic way, with green and red. 

These doors probably dale from Ranjit Singh's restoration of the 
temple in i8d2 A. D. Among the loan collections obtained 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum of South Kensington, 
there is a cabinet described as ifjth Century Cingalese work. 

This is exceedingly like much of the Patiala ivory of to-day. It con¬ 
sists of a minute design, the branches of the lloral scrolls being 
open, and profusely encircling, while the twigs may be described 
as thin, rounded and lying on the surface of the smooth field, 

Plate No. 40, fig. 5, shows a camel made in Patiala, 

From Mir Muhammad Hussain Khan, miniature painter of 
Delhi, has been received a small casket carved in a remarkably 
flat style, the foliage being exceptionally large for the size of the 
design. The surface is broken up into distinct sections denwked 
by cuspid medallions and alternate straight lines formed through 
the stalks of rosettes of broad leaves. This is almost identical 3 n 
every detail with a small box sent from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of South Kensington, and which is said to be carved in 
** Persian style w ith conventional floral ornaments in foliated medal¬ 
lions i Mughal of the 17th Century/ 1 

In Delhi and Amritsar the industry would appear to have 
originated with the requirements of the grandees of the Muham¬ 
madan Court and subsequently with those at the Sikh Court, The 
Muhammadan feeling of the older Delhi work is its most striking 
peculiarity. The modern work has absorbed all styles and become 
mainly Hindu. H consists of a rich flat arabesque tracery with 
lacedike perforations arcading mythological or animal panels. In 
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PT 55Slfr* 1 ' form * r t ' mes thc artic,t s usually produced were l*rd pasts, chmrh, 

cahving, surmtdanit, back-scratchers, Ikmgles, etc. With the Sikhs.m 
Sikh style. the other hand, the use of a comb, to be worn in the hair, became 
almost a matter of faith, anti as the Sikhs were not restrained from 
fife portraiture, to them very possibly may have to he attributed 
the introduction of relief w ork and statuary. It has been suggested 
that the absence of any living tradition of its antiquity in the 
Panjab is due to the displacement of the old Hindu kingdoms by 
the Delhi Empire.” But so little absolute proof have we of the 
patronage of Hindu kings in this direction and so essentially 
modern are the existing records of the craft, that, if speculation be 
permissible at all, it would seem in more accord with the facts to 
aflirm that the modern art of Panjab ivory-carving originated, if 
not by, at least contemporaneous with, the Delhi Empire* 

Tt is, however, somewhat remarkable that the chief artistic 


No ipaclaL 
Caitt- 


Hfldcrn 

Trade. 


workers at the present day, arc Hindus, In the now famous 
Lafa bakir Chand Ftoghu Nath Dass's shop at Delhi about 20 or 
3 ° hands are employed and the majority arc Brahmans* Ivory* 
carving is as a rufe hereditary. The sons of carvers begin tribe 
instructed when little more than ten years of age. For some 
time they arc kept engaged on drawing, then from one stage to 
another they are progressed until they become master craftsmen. 
T tie average training for ordinary work takes about seven years 
but for the higher llights (assuming the possession of natural 
talent) the apprenticeship may be extended £0 25 years. There 
Is, however, no special caste identified w ith the craft like that of 
the stwvrs or silversmiths, [n some parts of the country the 
bory carvers are carpenters by caste : in others silversmiths and 
in a third Muhammadans, as for example, those of Ludhiana, 
Dcra Gha/.E Khan and many other centres. The absence of a 
recognised caste of ivory carvers is one of the strongest points 
in favour of the contention that the industry as it exists at 
present, i.s a comparatively modem one. In further support of 
this view it may be said that in Delhi, some 40 years ago, there 
hardly existed an ivory-carving industry while today Delhi is 
one of the chief centres of the craft in India This remarkable 
development is doubtless entirely the result of the great influx 
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of sight-seers 3 hence the goods tamed out are mainly such as 2 * J 

meet the requirements of the European demand. Richly designed cuSVistL 
and carefully finished caskets, glove hoses r I able ornaments, 

(in the form of elaborately caparisoned elephants, camels, horsey 
etc.)* also model carts, carriages, etc,, paper cutters (some of 
monster size with elephant handles, Plate No. 40, fig- 3), and a large 
assortment of card cases, whist markers, chessmen and the like- It 
has been observed that in the figure carving of the Pan jab there 
is alwavs a stiffness, a want of flexibility and a clumsiness that is 
most reprehensible. " It is often a little exasperating," w rites Mr. 

Ellb, “after admiring the perfect symmetry of the tracery designs, 
to he confronted with an animal round which these designs are 
worked, apparently taken out of a child's lf Noahs Art, with¬ 
out joints, and with its left side Invariably concave anti its right 
convex” The figure work is certainly much inferior to the rich 
tracery and complete perforation practised. It might be spoken 
of as perspective sculpture that is true to nature when viewed 
from one position only. All the same it is clever because it is an 
artistic adaptation to the necessity for economy and the difib 
cully to obtain blocks of the required siae and thickness. The 
economy effected by perspective work has doubtless led to 
the formation of panels and canopies of gods such as the Durgas 
turned out in Murshidabad (Plate No, 43 to the extreme right, 
also Plate No, 40, tig. 6) and imitated at Delhi and Patiala. 

Chief Examples on view of Delhi work. 

The splendid Berks of samples shown by Lata Fakir Chand 
Roghu Nath Dass of Delhi, secured a gold medal as the best 
collective display of ivory at the Exhibition. Some of the pieces *** "«■ 
are remarkably fine and mO*t have been sold—perhaps the best 
proof of their high merit. Plates Nos. 40 anti 61 give some of 
the best examples. In the former, fig, 3 shows a targe paper cuUer. 

This splendid piece of work took three years to make. The 
handle represents an elephant standing on a pedestal of admirabh 
relief foliar carving; the scroll on the blade is bold Mughal 
work. Fig, 7 shows an elephant loaded w itfi guns, camp equipage, 
etc., each article including the chains cut from solid ivory. This 
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in vision *u Es a marvellous piece of work, more wonderful than artistic, but it 

IVORY * „ 

Carving, shows the great skill that has been attained when the links of a 
chain, each not more than the size of a pin's head, can be 
cut from solid ivory so that they are distinct and within each 
other. 

ivory This has its parallel in the equally absurd feat of weaving 

mats from threads of ivory. This is done at various centres and 
in the Exhibition some half a dozen mats are on view' from Delhi, 
Bliaratpur, Mursbidabad, Tipperahj, etc, 1 wo of these have been 
hung up so as to form the background of the series of ivories 
shown on Plate No* 43. 

Plate N0.G1, though intended to display miniature painting on 
ivory—an art that has attained marvellous perfection in Delhi— 
represents three caskets that might be said to be each of its own 
kind a triumph of Lala Fakir Chaud Roghu Nath Dass s skill 
Fig, 1 shows a large box richly chased in foliated scrolls; fig. 2 
a small casket perforated until its jdii work has reduced the 
ivory to lace; lastly, fig* 3 shows a glove box that was much 
admired by the Judging Committee. In this a combination of all 
the styles of carving in Northern and Western India may be said 
WoJk" l<Hl to be displayed. The large panels depict mythological semes, 
the upright panels are in Ahmedabad style and the scroll w urk, in 
bald donation of Mughal pattern. The painted medallions repre 
sent the more noteworthy buildings of Agra and Delhi. 

In the UNITED PROVINCES there can hardly be said 10 lie an 
industry in ivory. Small articles are turned out by the carpenters 
in most large towns, especially of Agra, Gouda, Lucknow, and 
Benares The Maharajas of Benares have always retained 
Court carvers who have made fairly creditable work, but no 
historic examples have been as yet discovered in these produces, 
Lala HeeraLal of Lucknow' has sent to the Exhibition & at * ** 
chessmen about 4 Inches in height. These arc realistically 
in the form of kings, knights, etc,, dressed In the t 4 *h or 15 
Century costumes of England and coloured green and Ted* 
centre], j„ Rajputasa and Central India there arc numerous cea* 

tres of ivory turnery and carving. Of these special rutflUG 
may be made of Jaipur, Ajmir-Merwara, Alwar, Bikanir and die 
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v iEIage of Palt in Jodhpur where there has been developed an »lvtai&if ei. 
extensive manufacture in bangles, surma^dinU fantimony boxes) CAAViHe. 
chessmen, etc. Figures of animals are made in Rewa and paper 
cutters, sword Kilts, combs, etc,, at Ratlam, Dbar and Alipura. 

Jodhpur, —As a curious instance of the tendency of Indian art isauuan ot 
trades to be isolated and local, the Pali (Jodbpur) craft in ivory- Ja,lllltri * i, 
carving and turnery may be given. Situated on the old trade 
route from Bombay to Delhi via Ahmedabad and Ajmir,tliat little 
town has for centuries absorbed a large proportion of the tm- 
ported ivory. This is worked up into bangles oi graduated sizes 
so as to cover the arm almost from the shoulder to the wrist 
They arc usually so elaborately coloured and ornamented with 
lac, beads and gold leaf, that a cheaper material might easily be 
substituted, The colours most fashionable, as with ivory staining 
and colouring in nearly every part of India, are red and green 
with black lines aitd circles. Such bangles are largely worn in Sansiei* 
Western Rajputuna and are exported all over India, It is an 
old custom for the maternal uncle to present the bride with 
ivory bangles which are worn for the first year after the wed¬ 
ding. This practice prevails all over Tndia except perhaps in 
the United Provinces and Oudh, in the Deccan and Madras. 

In a set of chessmen from Jodhpur, the rafa and waiter take 
the place of the king and queen, the elephant of the castle, the 
horse of the knight, and the camel of the bishop, with human 
heads as the pinrfas or pawns. In another set all the pieces are 
like salt and pepper boxes, and differ from each other only in 
massiveness or length. One of the most striking peculiarities of 
Jodhpur (Pali) ivories is the manner In which they are ornamented, 
namely, by circles and lines loaded wdth pink, green or black be, 
jArpuR.^Ccrtain doors in the Amber Palace which date from 
1^30 A. D., are Inlaid with ivory and iaifii work similar to 
that described at page 156, These are in fact the oldest examples 
Of this work in India. 

At WAR State has sent to the Exhibition several minbtuie Nurture 
ivories, for example, 1 camel with driver, Ihc nope being a fibre 
of ivory not thicker than a human hair; also a cotv and calf, 

Ifss than half an inch In length. 
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division si, Bikanir.- —fit the old palace of Bikanir the ‘writer discovered 

IV0RY . B 

carving. rertain doors richly inlaid and overlaid with ivory that very 
wo*k! r ald possibly are x Sth Century style of work. One of these has been 
shown to the extreme right of Plate No. 32. In the same palace 
the wails are painted in a curiously Chinese design of clouds and 
thunderbolts with storks circling below (see initial illustration to 
this Chapter, page tjo. The carved ivories, veneers and over* 
layings, while no doubt Mughalj have a Chinese feeling about 
them. In fact throughout Rajputana and Central India there 
is a Chinese taint in the art that brings to mind the tradition 
of Chinese teaching in the pottery of Sind and the Japanese or 
Chinese character of the Tonk shields, presently to be described 
(Division 28,, 

From UDAIPUR has been secured* for the Loan Collection 
us KOI duu* * 

Gallery, a delightful series of thumb guards [uttgei dins), used 
in shooting with tlic bow and arrow,, Most of these are made 
of ivory, others rock crystal and still others of metal. They 
are richly coated all over with pale green, or dark claret red, or 
deep brown or other colour of lac. Through this and on to the 
white below a delicate design has been scratched which usually 
depicts some hunting scene, s uch as a light between two elephants, 
or a sportsman spearing a tiger while in the act of soiling iu 
kill, in other instances the pattern consists of oriental flora] 
scrolls, ithe white flowers having a rich effect Imparted to 
them by the margins of the petals or leaves being gilt. The 
designs on many of these thumb guards arc so essentially 
Chinese that it is difficult to suppose: that they could have been 
made in India, The feeling and touch arc essentially Chinese 
but not more so than are the illustrations of a copy of the 
Shahnamah in the Loan Collection Gallery, said to hare been 
painted in India in 1616 A, D. The doors of the Bari Mahal are 
overlaid with ivory that has been coloured with lac etchings. 
The date of these doors has been given as lyi j A, B. 

Bengal— has several centre* that turn out ivory-carving 
and ivory inlaid work. These arc Mnrshfdabad, RungpuG 
Dacca, Tipperah, Chittagong, Monghyr, Fatna, Calcutta, 
Dumraou, Durbhanga and Onssa. Mr. G. C, Dutt has written 
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a most excellent monograph on the ivory work of Bengal. He flvistoH 21* 
there narrates the tradition of the introduction of the craft into carving. 
MuRSHHMBAD. This, it would seem, came from Delhi, in con- 
neetion with the demand for back-scratchers. A Hindu having IvotI**. 
seen the Muhammadan artist at work was induced to produce 
copies of his wares and so successful was he, more especially his 
son, that the industry soon changed hands and has been confined 
ever since to a small community of the baskar {kondikars} caste 
of Vaisnavs who in many respects recall the gudig&rs of 
Mysore and Kanara [page 148). Both are the hereditary idol 
makers, the one working mostly In ivory and the other mainly 
in sandal wood. 

While the Bengal ivory workers have produced for some 
years past a large assortment of table ornaments, such as ele¬ 
phants, models of bullock carts, processions, marriage ceremonies, 
and such like, for the European market mainly, they seem, at a 
still earlier date, to have almost exclusively turned their attention 
to the possibility of being able to meet a local demand for certain 
representations of the gods. For example, the popularity of the 
festival of Durga and the large demand for the characteristic Dar a ms ‘ 
groups of idols used on that occasion, doubtless suggested the 
fiat panel of deities with an encircling canopy, borne on classic 
pillars. Though made in ivory, it Is identical with that produced 
m clay or in sola pith and worshipped during the great festival 
season of Bengal. In the centre of the entablature is the consort 
of Siva in her incarnation of the warrior who slew the demon 
or giant Mahisha and thereafter took the name of Durga 
[Chamundt, page 150}, She has. ten hands and with one in 
represented as thrusting the spear into the demon anti with 
another holding up by its tail the cobra seen stinging his face* 

Around her are grouped Lakshmi, Saranwati, Kartikiya and 
Uanesa, 

This flat and flimsy style of ivory work was first made in fi*i feuip- 
Murshidabad but It is now copied in Delhi and Patiala and hods 
a market all over India. Without fear of contradiction It may be 
characterised, from the art point of view, as a modem aborning 
tion that could hardly have originated In any uthcr province 
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than Bengal, where a distorted conception of Doric architecture 
has passed current as indigenous art for at least half a century. 
In the background of Plate No. 40 (fig* 6) will be seen por¬ 
tions qt an ivory panel of Durga and another on the extreme right 
of Plate No. 43. 

ORISSA*— It is therefore pleasant to turn from this feature of 
Bengal ivory-carving to that met with in Cuttack and Peri, 
That ivory*car\ ing has been long known in Orissa may he 
inferred from one of the inscriptions on the wails of the audience 
hall of the temple of Jaganath in Puri—a temple that very 
possibly was originally Buddhist. The presentation to the temple 
of couches, ikaurilt bangles, all made in ivory, is there recorded. 
So also it ia well known that the Rajahs or Chiefs of the T ribu* 
Lary States have for many years retained carvers and that through 
these a high proficiency has been attained in ivory work. 
Amongst the many beautiful samples of ivory-carving, sent to the 
Delhi Exhibition, few are more interesting than three fine old 
bits contributed by the Chief of the Nayagurh State. 'I he letter 
that accompanied these most admirable samples states that they 
were made by one Gobind Ratal i of Nayagurh about 50 years ago. 
They are as follows:— 

(u) A splendid tortoise (possibly representing A urma as 
Kasy&pa), It consists of 4 pieces of ivory anti is 8 inches long hy 
G inches wide. Plate No, 77 shows two positions. 1 he body of 
the animal Is represented as wreathed and garlanded with flower* 
held in the mouth while entangled within these floral ornamenta¬ 
tions are two charmingly carved and cleverly stained paraquets. 
The floral work is deeply cut, is liberally dispersed with 
composite flowers that look like moon-stones or lot us-leaf discs 
and the deeply under-cut foliage recalls very forcibly the sandal 
wood w r ork of Mysore, The shell of the tortoise is removable 
and from the photograph will be seen to be richly and deeply en 
graved. The zones of scroti work and the garlanding of the body 
of the animal are strongly suggestive of Chalukyan art- The 
outermost scroll is a beautiful example of the forward and U P 
flow, alternated and rarely inverted, but often w ith a docb e 
scroll in opposite direction, that is so commonly met with m 
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this school of early Indian decoration. In consequence of the divisjon zt. 
direction of the scroll a meeting and starting [Joint is almost indis- cllRVJHG, 
pcnsablc. The former becomes an arbitrary line and the latter 
takes the form of a double-headed yili, from the month of 
which the scroll is seen to flow. In the idol canopy from Mysore, 
shown on Plate No. 13, will be seen a good example of the 
grotesque animal heads, so often introduced at the meeting or 
starting points of decoration of this kind. 

But to revert to the Nayagurh tortoise, the life-like texture 
and anatomy of the legs and neck of the animal, raise the artist 
who produced this wonderful creation £0 a position of equality 
with the ivory can ers of Europe, Japan or China. 

(ij A statuette of Krishna (Plate No. 76), The drapery and a m»w* of 
ornaments of this exquisite piece of work indicate the locality of 
its production. Moreover the designs shown on the girdle and 
lotus pedestal 30 closely resemble the scroll work of the tortoise 
already described, that there would have been no difficulty in 
affirming that the two pieces of ivory were made by the same 
person, had this circumstance not been known. The method of Jewelled 
dressing and ornamenting the hair, while it still lives to a certain 
extent in Orissa and along the mountainous tracts between the 
Mahanuddy and the Kistna, has practically disappeared from the 
rest of India and is only seen in fairly ancient idols of Krishna, 

In the more recent statues the liatr Is tied in a knot and is not left 
as a jewelled pendant hanging to the waist. 

(f) The third sample from Orissa Is a beautiful piece of solid 
ivory measuring inches in length and 34 ruches in thickness. 

It represents the infant Krishna kissing his toe, but there is 
a peculiarity not often seen in recent representations of this 
popular subject, namely, the hair is shown as in a profusion of 
short curia. 

Tipper AH— ha» enjoyed the reputation (along with Sylhet) 
of being one of (he most ancient seats in Bengal of the art of ivory i TOfy 
carving and Ivory mat-weaving. Certainly one of the most 
beautiful pieces of ivory work in the Indian Art Exhibition js the 
ivory r chair furnished by His Highness the Maharaja of Tjpperah, 

1 his is a splendid piece of massive and graceful work. It it add 
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division 21. of Tippenih that the art of £i«Ma£ weaving is practised wan 
caSTino. amusement by the ladies of the Court, The gold brocade with 
which the ivory chair has been upholstered was w oven in the palace. 

Nepal. —Ivory-carving is earned on to a limited extent as also 
in laying of wood with ivory. The work is very neatly finished* 
is strongly Chinese in ledlng and usually assumes the form of 
figures of gods, combs, chop-sticks, etc. There are two charming 
picture frames among the set obtained from Nepal at the Lxhibi* 
lion and a large punkah with an exquisitely carved handle in 
quaint diaper design. 

ASSAM,— Ivory-carving in the times of the Ahom kings wiS 
ail important craft. Only two or three persons are now r known to 
practise the art, the best being F Izmir, a Muhammadan of Jorhat 
He makes back-scratchers, salad spoons and forks and the like. 

Bombay and Sind.—M r. C. L. Burns has written a mono¬ 
graph on the ivory work of this Presidency. He tells, us that the 
art is little known. A certain amount of turnery and carving 
may, however, be seen in Poena, Kanara, Surat, Baroda, Karachi, 
Halla* Kathiawar and Kac.li. The samples sent from Bombay to 
the Indian Art Exhibition are in the Loan Gallery mainly. Mr, 
Bums observes that " it must be confessed that compared with the 
work produced during the middle ages in Europe and in Mp a,L 
before iSfio, the old Indian work is childish in its technique and 
poor iu design, ft has none of the exquisite feeling and beauty 
of workmanship of the former, nor the complete craftsmanship, 
humour and insight of the latter." This opinion may be true of 
the work turned out in the Western Presidency, but it would 
seem too sweeping a generalization when applied to India as a 
whole, more especially Travancore and Mysore, 
b pah mm JiSud Many writers have alluded to the fact that one of the mofft 

Cbt>ivi«iL j^eresting discoveries, regarding the ivories of India, was made a 
little more than half a century ago when a set of ivory chessmen 
was discovered during the excavations on the site of the city <d 
Brahmkiabad in Sind, That city was destroyed by an earthquake 
early in the 8th Century. If it may be accepted that these ivoriw 
were made in Sind or even in India and were of the period 
suggested through the locality of discovery', then they 
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very likely have to be accepted as the oldest examples of Indian Division 21 
i vary at p rose nt known. They h ave been deposited i a t lie Victor ia caryjkc. 
and Albert Museum of South Kensington, London. Although 
that institution has sent to the Indian Art Exhibition some ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting Indian and Ceylon ivories, the Sind chess¬ 
men have not been received. Perhaps the nest oldest authentic 
example of ivory work in India is the inlaid door-ways of the 
Ashar Mahal of Pajapur, made in 13S0 A. D. 

Madras Presidency Travarcqre.— >Tbe ivory carvings 
of Travail core and Mysore must be given the very Foremost posi. 
tion among the ivories of India. The sets of samples sent to the 
Indian Art Exhibition by His Highness the Maharaja of Travan* 
core and His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, while at once 
the most artistic and most interesting on view at Delhi, are hardly 
sufficient to justify the expression of definite opinions nor the 
production of an essay that could be accepted as giving a fair 
conception of the art feelings and instincts of these master carvers. 

To accomplish this it is essential that the method* of work and Motive 
the decorative designs, not only of Mysore and Travancore, but of kn&wLwiir *' 
each and every one of the numerous minor localities of ivory- 
carving in the Presidency, should be critically studied and the 
stories they have to tell linked up with those of all other parts of 
India. This has not been done and is of urgent importance if the 
craft is to be guided into higher flights than it has as yet attained* 

During the rapid tour through South India, ruadu in connection 
with the Indian Art Exhibition, arrangements ivere entered into 
for collections from Travancore, Mysore, tiodaveri, Tirupalj, Vizia- 
nagram and Vizagapatam, ami not a few- antiques were thereby 
brought to light that have hitherto escaped notice. Hut it is 
believed, were a protracted Enquiry instituted, the missing links in 
the history of Indian ivory might be forthcoming. From the Vic- L M 
tor la and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London, have been 
received some half a dozen South Indian ivories, presumed to date 
from the 17th and iMh Centuries (Plate No. jgi). These abun¬ 
dantly confirm llie impression left in the writer's mind, from the 
study of the beautiful collections procured direct from Travancore 
and Mysore, that the art conceptions of the ivory carvers, like 
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division 21 ■ those of the sandal u r ood workers, centre around the early Chalu- 
CARvmo. kyan and Buddhistic traditions rather than the more recent 
Dravidian and Indo-Aryan schools of South Indian decoration. 
There is something about the ivory work of the Southern Penin¬ 
sula that at once brings to mind the complexity and intricacy 

Chil uk ran , , . , , _ . „ , 

Sty]® of the pinnate and palmate deration (interspersed with grotesque 

animal forms) met with in the wall ornamentations of the temples 
of Baillur and HuUabtd or even of the ancient Jaina temple Of 
Mudhidri, rather than of the steumt style of the Tamil country 
proper* In other words the ornamentation that it is desired to 
nrgc as more immediately associated with the ivory of South India 
would see m to link together the people of the Eastern and West* 
ern Ghats with those of the Deccan. But, when the country indi¬ 
cated fell under Hindu influence, it doubtless became strongly 
Dmvidiau and hence manifested the Burmese tendency that is so 
striking and unexpected a peculiarity of the art. of the Tamil- 
speaking people. 

Examples op South Indian, (mostly Tfavahcohe an& 
Mysore) ivories on View. 

The beautiful ivory statuette of Krishna [Elate No. 76}, db 
cussed above in connect ion with the ivories of Orissa, belongs to 
this Deccan scries. It manifests in a Eucst striking manner the 
fantastically twisted, pointed and rigid draperies, the massive ear 
ornamentations and the many-storied form of the head-piece of 
Burmese sculpture. This many-storied form may be recognised 
in the figures of Lhe casket shown on Elate No, 79 [%. t); also the 
jewelled, tassel ted and plaited hair [forming a long tail), on the 
casket [tig. and the human figures in the central floriated 
portions of the comb [fig. 3) may be admitted aa vividly bring¬ 
ing to mind the si Ever ware of the Godavari [Plate No. 8, hg 1 0 « 
In all these examples the peculiar foliage and the nature ol the 
grotesque animal forms that are seen to give birth to the scroll 
work [Plate No. 79, tig, 4) arc almost precisely that seen 00 Huliabid 
and on the wonderful sandal-wood carvings of Mysore. 

The casket (lig, 4), according to the label attached to it by 
the authorities of South Kensington, is supposed to be 
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and of the rrjth Century. That may be so, for it Is more difficult Division it, 

J evory 

to separate the Ceylon from the Travancore ami Mysore ivories Caryihc, 

than these from the purely Dravldian work. The Madras Museum 
possesses two pieces of old ivory [Plate No, 79, fig. 5] that arc 
almost identical with several bits sent from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and said to be Cingalese of Lhe 17II1 Century. Bat 
these Madras and South Kensington Museum old ivones collect¬ 
ively recall very forcibly the designs on the embossed and perfora¬ 
ted brass caskets from Calicut, figured in the Album of Madras 
and Burmese Art Wares {Plate XXL), published in rS-SG by 
the Madras Government, Through these brass wares the link is 
next made to the designs on the Bdlary Door {Plate No. 30 and 
tail-piece page iGg) as also to the kinkkdbs of Tanjore {Plate No, 

St)- It may thus be safely inferred that designs that occur again 
and again in the wood, metal, ivoryj textiles, etc,, have more than 
a purely accidental or recent association with the people by 
whom they are produced. 

Turning now from these historic examples of South Indian, 
possibly Travancore ivories, it may be useful to refer briefly to 
some of the more remarkable examples of recent work sent to 
Delhi by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. Plate No. Rccsm Worn*. 
41 gives a selection of these. In order that the designs might be 
seen more clearly the selection was made, however, from the 
smaller pieces in the collection. One of the most beautiful ex¬ 
amples (but unfortunately for the reason given, one that could not 
he reproduced) is a hexagonal shrine with idols placed within 
the six triangular niches thus formed. This is shown in the 
middle of Plate No, 43, The pillars, canopies, spandrtlis, roofing, 
etc,, of this beautiful piece of work are admirable and manifest, In 
a forcible way, the great peculiarities of this style of ivory such as 
its massive form, purity in design and excellence in finish. But 
the shrine or Rama mandar here described is much more Dravi- 
dian in form than is commonly seen in the work of Travancore. 

This was made in the School of Art, Trevandnmi. The stand is 
in buffalo-horn and all the structure including the idols in the 
purest and i>est ivory. 

The hand looking-glass (Plate No, 41, fig- 1) is a clever 
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, example of the adaptation of Chalukyan foliage CO a small object. 
The drawing is perfect* the curves graceful and the feeling, that 
of a style of ornamentation that has borroived nothing from 
foreign influence. The massive idol (fig. 2} represents Vishmi 
seated on the snake with a canopy formed by a five dog-headed 
hood. This is illustrative of the greater attention that is paid la 
statuary in Travancore than in any other centre of Indian ivory- 
carving 1 . Instead of being in perspective and such that it must 
be placed against a flat surface it is as fully developed behind as 
in front and can be viewed from all sides. 

The brush-back (fig* 3), is solid Every with a boldly drawn 
floral scroll, interspersed with animal forms, seen to originate and 
receive the Donation. From the standpoint of design this is per* 
haps the most admirable and perfect of the many beautiful works 
received from Travancore* In order that it may be more fully 
appreciated it has been shown a second time (Plate Mo. 42, fig- 
2} alongside of a loan collection brush-back obtained from the 
Palace of Mysore. These remarkable pieces of work admirably 
illustrate the two great styles of South India—Traraneore, true 
to its ancient Conventional designs, Mysore (fig. t) modem 
jangle scenery, hi which a high proficiency has been attained 
both in sandal-wood and ivory* 

The money-counting board (Plate No, 41, fig. 4) is another 
splendid achievement of decorative art, which demonstrates die 
purity in design and feeling Lliat is 50 remarkable a feature of 
these Travancore ivories* The small circular holes are intended, 
when filled, to count 100 ckukrams. The handle consists of dig¬ 
nified dor i at ions proceeding from lion griffins. 

The casket (tig. 5] was awarded a gold medal by the Judg¬ 
ing Committee of the Exhibition. This is a piece of work of 
which Travancore may be justly proud, but it is very much mnf* 
Dravitlian .[s-aaimi) than are most of the other ivories of the State. 
It represents, by its twelve panels round the sides, the various inci¬ 
dents, in regular historic sequence., of the story of the Hamayana, 
w hile on the Hd is carved the final scene—the coronation ceremony* 
liastly the doorway (fig. 6) is a delightful model of the ap¬ 
proach to a temple or house in Travancore, si to wing a flight ft 
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steps and moon-stone that strongly recall the similar structures in division b u 
the ancient Buddhist pavilion of Anuradhapura in Ceylon. It carving. 
illustrates all the peculiarities of the quaint style of wooden archi¬ 
tecture, met with in the extreme south—Its Dravidian double ydli 
pillars,, its floral scrolls, suspended like draperies from straight, not 
curved, eaves and its great elaboration in detail of beams, foists, 
etc., —peculiarities that in some respects give an aboriginal (or 
pre-Dravidian; turn to the art and architecture of Travancore. 

Mysore and! COQRG ,—From the Palace of Mysore have been 
received several very charming ivories. The settee back-rest [Plate 
No. 78) is believed to he early 1 7th Century work. It might be dc- 
scribed as a tympanum-shaped and perforated panel of intertwined 
four-footed and feathered dragons, of all shapes and sizes, richly- 
carved, gilded, stained and lacquered. Underneath is a band of 
cuspedly arched panels each filled in by perforated ivories, depicting 
trees with birds on the boughs and animals resting beneath. The 
frames of the whole structure are elaborately veneered with ivory 
every portion of which has been engraved and loaded with pig¬ 
ment (most probably lac), the colours being, as with all modern 
Indian work, pale green and a delicate magenta. This very remark¬ 
able piece of ivory w ill be seen to possess a strongly Burmo-thi- 
nese feeling, hut that it was made in Mysore there seems no occa¬ 
sion to doubt. It was copied some years later in a second back- Anuqua Back¬ 
rest (seen to the left of Plate No. 43), which in some respects 
may be regarded as an improvement on the original. It is made 
of more massive ivory but is spoiled by having iron rods driven 
through it, to bind the pieces together, in place of the gilded 
bands placed on the outside of the original. The ivory? of the new 
copy has been discoloured by the iron, it has not been gilded or 
stained, and it has been framed in wood, in place of ivoiy 
veneers. 

From the Palace has been received the brush-back shown on 
Plate No. 4?, fig. 1. This has been already alluded (0 briefly 
but deserves further recognition. It is perhaps one of the most 
perfect pieces of realistic carving in the Exhibition. It portrays Janata 
practically every feature of jungle life and sport, 1 he foreground, 
middle distance, distance and clouds, are all faithfully treated and, 
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Di vision %u in a manner that is most surprising, cvtry detail is shown and 
carving, ^ ,c atmosphere of lugli class painting lias not been materially 
disturbed nor the picture overburdened. On the reverse is an 
Oscurttivi exceedingly clever modem design. The k arc la gourd is the sub¬ 
ject, The composition, balance and harmony raise this little 
sketch to that of the highest decorative art, 

'I be Palace of Mysore has next contributed a charming casket 
(Plate No. 40, fig. 4). This is bound in richly repoussed goliL 
It is understood it was prepared as a gift to a Royal personage, 
but owing to the death of the Prince was never presented. The 
side panels depict jungle life and sport, one of the most beautiful 
showing elephant catching. The panel cm the lid is a mythologi¬ 
cal subject. The floral ornamentation is in the characteristic style 
discussed in connection with the sandat wood of Mysore. 
iSoHc. 0 * -^e niost important trades of Mysore town may be 

said to be that of inlaying wood with ivory. The skill displayed 
by the Mysore in layer 5 far excels that of Hoshiarpur and other 
localities in Northern India. This subject has already been al¬ 
luded to {pages 141-144) and Plate No. 313 shows a large assort¬ 
ment of the work. The two best samples are the cabinet and the 
door. The latter has been lent fry His Highness the Maharaja 
and is one of those to be used in the new jjalace. Mysore inlaid 
ivory is richly loaded with black 3ae after the fashion practised 
in Yizagapatam (see page 142]* 

Hut a comparison of the modern with the old samples of in¬ 
laying is greatly in favour of the former. From the Victoria and 
Q d umpLes. Albert Museum of South Kensington lias been received a pa;! 1 ! 

showing old inlaying, presumed to be Indian. This will be seen 
on Plate No. 4J-D, fig, 2. It consists of a veneer of siskav f 
wood inlaid with ivory. But instead of cutting the openirajs 
to the exact size and shape of the stalks, leaves, birds, etc,, to be 
inlaid, larger openings were made, the Ivories were placed 
within and the remaining spaces filled up with molten tac 
coloured to imitate as closely as possible the surrounding wood. 
This method should be compared with the account of inlayiJ 3 ® 
already given (pages 141-144) and with veneering (pa^ 
> 53 )* 
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V1 2 AG a PAT AM.- —Tun king now to the Madras Presidency pro- MTOJON 21. 
per, thete are several centres that have a hit trade in ivory, carving 

Vkagapatam is the centre of the veneered ivory work of India. 

This has already been Idly discussed above (page 154) and need 

not be more than incidentally noticed in this place. Some oS the j£55j*™ l1B * 

finest examples seen by the writer are the liowdalis and chairs in 

the possession of His Highness the Raja of Vizianagram, 1 hese 

are carved in a low flat style very much like the ivory-carving of 

Patiala and with none of the exuberance of Lhe Travancore and 

Mysore styles. They are coloured with lac, mostly in shades of 

green and blue, and are identical with a sofa and set of t h.iirs in 

Government House, Calcutta. In Vizagapatam a large amount of 

ivory-carving, as well as ivory-staining, is practised but mostly as 

veneers or appliques over sandal wood, horn or tprloise-sheU 

boxes, In addition to the assortment shown on Plate No. 3; one * 

of the characteristic caskets made in Vizagapatam has been shown 

on Plate No. 43-A, fig. 3. It will be observed that the delicate 

trellis of ivory thrown over the tortoise-shell is richly carved as 

well as perforated, the designs being in graceful geometric scrolls, 

with medallions of mythologicaland animal subjects thrown within 

the floruiti011, It differs widely from the scroll work described 

and figured (Plate No, 79, fig, 3), in connection with the ivories of 

the Deccan and Travancore. 

TlRUPATt and GODAVEfcl—Have a fair amount of traffic in JJnUiu™ 
ivory but mainly in the production of miniature idols. The skill 
of these carvers seems to have gone forth more in the direction of 
the production of marvels than of art treasures. It U not un¬ 
common to find an idol of Krishna playing on his lute, either 
cut from a grain of rice or a seed of the tamarind or a fragment 
of ivory so minute that the aid of a magnifying glass is required 
to discover the good or the bad poliiU of the work. Mango 
Kotillngam of MasulipaUni has shown miniature statues of this 
kind both in tamarind seed and ivory, one of the tatter represent 
ing a horse with rider, the entire sire being under |-iuch in Scn^t 1. 

So also tamarind seeds in the form of elephants, camel. 1 -, etc., ma e 
by Ramaswmm Naidu of Tirupati have been sent to the Lx ubi 
Lion,, some of them being remarkably clever. 
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Burma.—T he traditions of Burmese ivory-carving weald 
seem to point to the art having come from India, There are said 
to be three centres of this carving, vis., Moil!mein, Pyinmana and 
Rangoon. The articles chiefly turned out are handles to swords, 
daggers and knives ; picture frames ; paper cutters; stands 
for silver bowls; chessmen; chairs; images of Gautama Barfdha. 
etc. Whole tusks are carved with as many as 20 to 30 statues 
shown within a trellis-]ike covering of pierced ivory to which the 
tusk has been reduced (Plate No. 43). 

The marvellous is a distinct feature of both the wood and the 
ivory-carving of Burma, so much so that it may bo remarked 
that artistic composition and adornment of structure are alike 
disregarded and substituted by incredible details often extremely 
beautiful in themselves, but superfluous and in bad taste when 
seen collectively* But it is somewhat significant that the 
design and pattern used in ivory-carving is the bold massive work 
seen on boats, not the more delicate lace-like fringes of thespaniJrib 
of pagodas. When done in ivory the parts are of course much re¬ 
duced, but the pattern is there all the same, its large undulating 
foliage and rosettes of flowers taking the place of the vine leaf and 
tendrils of the more elaborate and less artistic work of the 
pagodas. This may possibly be accepted as indicating a greater 
antiquity and purity than ts generally supposed, for there x 
nothing to show that the ornamental wood-work of the boats 
has been imported or modified by recent changes and influences- 

From MCULMEIN has been received a good scries of ivories 
though none of an exceptionally fine type. The best piece is a 
half tusk carved by Maung Po Hla in the form of an erect orna¬ 
ment standing on a silver pedestal. This has been shown on 
Plate No, 40, fig, 1, It portrays the birth, conversion, fhght 
and life of the founder of the Buddhistic faith. As is usual w.di 
this style of work a floral trellis has been thrown over anti 
around the chief sculptures and panels. 

Other spectmens worthy of special notice are the serlc 3 ^ 
large tusks by Messrs. Beato and Company, RANGOON, priced at 
Rs, 1,000 each* In these a double layer of trellis work h* 3 ^ ?ci?n 
carried round the Idols. Special mention may next be made of 
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ttie separate idols and statue* of ivory made by Mating P 0 ffi a of DTVtStotf *1. 
Moulmein, Perhaps one of the most graceful samples of Burmese CAanwG. 
ivory sent to Delhi is the picture frame, also hy Maung Po Hla, 

(scci] on L late No, 43 )- ^ this a trellis work pi foliage lias been 

thrown over (he statues (hat are within the texture of the frame, 

This beautiful piece is priced at Rs. 75. 

Awards for Division at- ivory-carved, Painted. Stained, etc. 

First Prize with gold medal to Ufa Fakir Chand Rogliu Nath awards, 
Dass of Delhi for col feet ion of carved ivory. 

First Prize with gold medal to School of Art, Trevandnten, for 
a carved ivory casket. 

First Prize with silver medal to Mating Po Hla of Mon! mein 
for series of Burma ivories. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to Messrs. Beato & Co. 
of Rangoon, 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Nil man! Bhasker of Murshv- 
dat>ad. for an ivory casket. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Girish Chandra Bhasker of 
P erf lamp ur, Marsh idabad, for a carved ivory procession. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to umri Mohan Bhasker of 
Bfuzfihidab&d, for a carved ivory M Durga, H 

Commended for a carved ivory elephant with ftemdak by 
Nimai Chandra Bhasker of MnrshidabadL 

Commended for a carved Ivory boat by Dorian Chandra 
Bhasker. 

FhfatHtow 22 n«f| 2'f.—Jforn t Antler** Rone r PoKuyfiu 
Qniih t Tortoise-shell* Feather*, Feather Quills, 

Horse-ha i>, etc* 

There is perhaps hardly any great advantage in keeping 
these various materials distinct in this work, though separate 
places have been assigned to them in (he Exhibition. In fact 
it wifi he found that the exhibits that might be dealt with under 
these various divisions overlap each other as well as the manu¬ 
factures of still other divisions. For example TQftTOtSE-SiiFLi, 

"s in India not as a rule manufactured by itself but is mainly 
employed as a veneer by the Vizagapatam fancy-box makers. 
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divisions 32 It has therefore been dealt with tinder Division iG* To a very 
H0 r1£ etc, * n] all e stent the Ceylon art of making combs, paper cutters, etc., 
from pure tortoise-shell is practised but not as a regular industry. 
In Bombay and some of the towns of Gujarat tortoisc-shcli is 
Occasionally made into ornament, card-cases* etc,, but the trade 
is very unimportant except as a veneer on fancy boxes. So in 
the same way, though there is a fairly extensive traffic in the 
manufacture of combs, buttons, shoe-horns, walking sticks and 
the like from pure hL’FFALO-HORn, the chief use of the material 
iu the Indian Arts is as a veneer. PORCUPINE QUILLS are to 
a small extent employed in South India mainly in veneering fancy 
wares, and PEACOCK QUILLS are similarly utilized in embroidering 
Cwnfl] Sene, leather, Bone is extensively used as a substitute for ivory in 
inferior inlaying, but in Peshawar surma-ddttfs (antimony boxes; 
arc artistically made from camel bone and the same material is 
used for the white bosses shown on the lac work of Pcra 
Ismail Khan, (Plate No. 44-A, fig. 7.) 

/ferae-An fi*.—This is woven into small liaskets ami boxes in 
P>urm3* but as these arc coated with lacquer they Have to be 
treated as examples of lacquered ware (see Plate Xo. 4 1 * fig* Sl¬ 
it thus comes about that Lhc majority of the art manufactures 
derived from the animal products, mentioned above, can bar'll) 
be dealt with tn this position. The following may suffices — 
Buffalo^bom, —The' chief forms of horn used in the Indian 
Art Industries are buffalo and bison, since there are religious 
objections to the use of cow-born, A cup made of rhinoceros- 
horn is much prized by Hindus, but that material is too scarce 
to be of much value. BUFFALO-KORN is by far the most largely 
employed but the least beautiful. It is made by the Indian 
workers in horn {Jtangi-stfs) into cups, tumblers, combs, musical 
instruments, work boxes, powder-flasks, bows and arrows, Atti * 
mouth-pieces* scent bottles, snuff-boxes* pen-hoMeW* walkiq| 
stick and umbrella handles, sword, dagger and knife handle^ 
and many other such articles. The centres of the trade a 1 * 
Cuttack, Monghyr, Satklura [Khulna District}, Hopgtdy an 
Serampore in BENGAL* where combs* brooches, necklaces, snake 
bangles and the like are made. In BHUTAN large horns, oJlM 
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richly ornamented, arc used for carrying milk; and in NEPAL the “ a 

rhinoceros-horn cups used ill oblations to the gods are produced. HORN* etc. 
In ASSAM, Sibsagar turns out salad spoons of buffalo-horn with 
quaint elephant handles. Of RAJPUT AN A, mention may be made of 
the JAIPUR bows, ornamented in diaper pattern, and of the KOTA 
veneered work (page 157 —Plate No, 37 and Plate No, 43* A, *■) 

The Kajkote combs, BaRODA spoons, Kathiawar knife handies 
and the SURAT and AHMEDABAD boxes veneered with horn are 
all well known and are mostly of so little artistic merit that they 
hardly deserve a place in this work, Baroda sometimes, how¬ 
ever, attempts articles of a higher character, such as the chameleon 
with scorpion m Its mouth, made by Jagjivan Narbheram, carpen¬ 
ter of Nandod, Rajpipla, price Rs.to (Plate No- 43-A r fig-4)" 

So much has already been said of the extensive use of buffaio- 
horn by the fancy-box makers of VlZAGAPATAM, under the divi¬ 
sion devoted to veneered wares (page 153) that nothing further 
need be said- A good example of this work, richly overlaid with 
carved ivory, is shown on Plate No. 43-A, fig- 3- But from 
Madura has been received a large assortment of most admirably 
made and life-like animals in horn. Of this special mention may 
be given to the blood-sucker, the crab and scorpion, made by 
Pomusawmi Sary of Therkavard Street, Madura- They have 
not only the life-like expression of the animals but are cleverly 
jointed* The scorpion was so highly thought of by the Judging 
Committee of the Exhibition that it received a bronze medal* Id 
this Instance the bom is cleverly stained and polished so that it 
looks like jet. 

In Mysore umbrella handles, powder boxes, buttons and 
other such articles are made of buffalo-horn and often richly in¬ 
laid with ivory and copper. Curiously interesting money boxes 
are constructed in this wav at a cost of from Rs. 2 to Rs- 10, 
according to the richness and quality of the inlaid work. The 
best makers are Gatiesiya and Yusaf All & Sons of Mysore* In 
Cqqrg knife and kukri handles are made of buffalo-horn, 

Hisfui-hoyn — is a more artistic material than buffalo and lends 
itself better to treatment. !n RATNAGJRl and SaVANTvadi a 
fairly large trade exists in working up bison-horn into or n a menta l 
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wares, In the Agricultural Ledger (No, iq o i 1^07), Mr, 
E. H. Aitken published a moat Interesting account of Hie 
Ratnagiri work. The following passages may be extracted from 
that paper M The art of making ornamental articles in bison- 
horn is carried on by a very small number of men, who are also 
carpenters and metal workers, especially at V iziadrug, li docs 
not appear to Ik an ancient art: they state that it has existed for 
four or five generations, and has been handed down from father to 
son in the few families which practise it. 1 ' "The reason given 
for working in bison-horn Is that the articles for which there Is 
most demand arc small stands for offerings, and other thing* 
which are used by Brahmans, and if they were made of cow-horn 
the Brahmans would have nothing to do with them. I he horns 
are mostly procured from Malabar, and cost as much as R&. i-S or 
H& 2 for a single horn," 

tf The process of manufacture is as follows:—A portion of horn 
is kept moist with eocoannt-oil and heated before a tire until ii 
becomes almost as soft as wax. Tilts may take an hour or more. 
It is then worked, or pressed, into the required form, either with 
the hands or by means of moulds made of hard wood, and finished 
of! with scraping tools and a small lathe. It remains to polish the 
whole and ornament parts of It with simple but graceful designs. 
The ornamentation is done in line with a fine, double-pointed, 
steel graving tool The tools used in this work are indeed all 
extremely simple, and there are not many of them. A small, rude 
lathe, a fine saw, a few triangular blades, without handles, for 
scraping and polishing, a pair of compasses or callipers, three 
or four graving tools of sizes, with perhaps a Tile or rasp, and 
moulds made for the occasion, complete the necessary equip¬ 
ment'' 

"It does not appear that the men work from any models or 
designs. Most of the figures are traditional Perhaps the com¬ 
monest article made is a wtHdr, or sacred bull, supporting a flat 
tray about seven inches in diameter, with a cobra rising out of 
the middle of it and rearing over It with expanded hood* The 
bull Is in one piece, made from the solid half of the horn, which 
13 always black. A hole 15 drilled in the back of the bull, in 
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which is fixed the pedestal of the tray. This is another piece, 
and consist:; of a simple stem of solid horn, turned on the lathe. 
The tray is made from the base of the horn and is almost 
transparent* This is always made in a mould, after (he horn 
has been thoroughly softened, and a good deal of labour is 
expended on it, the edges faeing scolloped and the border ela- 
boratdy ornamented. But, alas, it 3 s fastened to the stem with 
a common screw nail. The cobra is also made from the trans¬ 
lucent section of the horn and must be moulded into shape with 
the hands. It is fixed so that the hea.d rears over the middle 
of the tray, while the tail, passing through a hole in the bottom, 
twines round the stem. The eyes and mouth of the cobra 
and the scales on its back are most minutely worked out. It will 
be observed that this is all line engraving. There is scarcely 
anything that can be called carving in the whole work. Mould¬ 
ing and scratching arc the only processes to which the material 
lends itself." 

41 Other articles commonly made are small ornamental cups, 
covers for tea-cups, buttons and beautifully translucent, round 
boxes or caskets for holding tooth-powder or other toilet requisites. 
Some of the best workmen, however, design and make much 
more ambitious works than these. A candelabrum, or lampstand, 
of most artistic design and elaborate workmanship, was lately 
sold in Bombay, But even original and complicated pieces of 
work tike this appear to be carried through without any model 
or design. The idea is in the workman's bead, and the details 
grow under his hand. The figure* employed in ornamentation 
are of a kind familiar to us in brass work and embroidery, and 
even rustic mural decoration, consisting of circles with regular 
and undulating circumferences, radiating lines, loops and rings 
arranged in graceful, conventional patterns. As has l»ecn said, 
the principal purchasers of this ware are Brahmans, bat the finer 
pieces of work are hawked about among Europeans, or wealthy 
natives, until a purchaser is found." 

In the Exhibition a wry targe assortment of bison-horn 
manufactures will be seen. The most beautiful sample •, Plnte 
i\o. 43-A, fig. 2) was made to order for a distinguished official 
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divisions 22 whose death occurred immediately preceding the Delhi Darbar, 
kckn ctc. It is perhaps one of the finest specimens of this ware ever seen. 

It was made by Vithal Gangaram Wadaya at a cost of Rs, 650. 
Many of the other examples shown were made by Gopat 
Shiveram Wad ay a, and a third maker Bhikkoo Vi shram Wadaya 

_also of Ratnagiri—has sent excellent horn w ares, 

Gutter* such as those of the black buck arc largely made 
into knife and dagger handles and sometimes mounted in silver 
as pethholders. They are not artistic and only a very few have 
been shown aL the Exhibition. 

i’enfAe™.— It is perhaps hardly necessary to allude in this 
catalogue to any other than that of the peacock. This is largely 
used in ornamental work, for example, in the manufacture of fans, 
Fnns. mar*chats or chaurts, and braids, etc., to be used for trimming 

dresses and other purposes. The chief centres of manufacture 
are Benares, Nepal „ J hall si, Aurangabad, Savanlvadi and Mysore, 

It is customary for fans to be made of the root of the sweet 
smelling Mtas~JihtJS grass and to be ornamented with gold braid, 
beetle wings or peacock feathers. The series of these beautiful 
objects at the Exhibition will be found to he most varied, btit 
curious to say the demand for them has been very small indeed. 
Ct^r The centres of production have each their own little peculiar!’ 

feptNs. ]n methods of treatment. In JtlANSt the fans are perfectly 

circular and provided with a straight handle. The feathers are 
methodic ally arranged in perfect and symmetrical zones and both 
surfaces are completely compacted. Fans 3 to 4 feet in diameter 
of this kind may be had for Rs, 5 to Rs, 10, those smaller for Rs, 
1 to 2 or 3. In MYSORE the fans are kidney shaped (see Plate 
No. 43-A, fig. 5) with a flat handle within the notch. The 
middle of the fan is built op of Akas-kAas with a fringe of peacock 
feathers given on the surface. In SAVAKTVADl fans arc kidney 
shaped, but with a central prolongation from the middle of the 
notch to give attachment to the handle. They usually arc made 
to revolve around the handle and are elaborately ornamented with 
gold braid and spangles, beetle wings and tufts of dark clarC ^ 
coloured silk. Lastly, the fans from NEPAL arc like those of 
Savantvadi, in shape and in the peculiarity of revolving around 
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the handle, but they are elaborately embroidered in gold, a spray CI ^ C |£ 0 "| 22 
of gold spangles being shown in llie middle of the eye of each horn. et& 
feather. Medallions of idols, carved in wood or ivory, are abo 
let into the fan and form centres around which the design in 
gold embroidery is developed. 1 he whole interior oi the fan Is 
composed of feathers and the embroidery is so arranged as La 
show Lhc blue eyes through the design. Lastly, and doubtless to fans, 
give a delicate finish, white quills, bound together with gold 
wire, are employed as dividing lines or bands in the scheme 
of colour thus supporting the delicately carved ivory handle* 

Fans In this rich style cost about Rs, 300 each, hut they are 
distinctly much more artistic than one is accustomed to think 
possible with an Indian fan- 

Awards for Divisions 21 and 23,- HQfttf, Antlers, Feathers, etc* 

Third prize with bronze medal to Vitlial Gangaram Wadiya awards. 
far a candelabrum. 

Third prize wltb bronze medal to Matai Kan Asary of Madura 
for models of reptiles, etc,, in born. 

Commended for horn work-boxi 3, etc*, inlaid with metaland 
ivory, Gaocshia of Mysore, 

Division £4 —Leather and Skins. 

Leather holds an important position in the industries of India 
hut In only a very few instances can it be regarded as rising to 
the position of a material that is used artistically* I he i oh ow¬ 
ing may be given as the chief artistic purposes to which leather 
and shins arc put:—► 

Shoes anti Sandals [chdpUs) have been used from the 
most ancient times. We read, for example, of Bharata hav big Hefarjne*. 
placed the shoes of his step-brother Rama cti the throne of Qudh 
as a symbol of the rightful heir to the throne. Coita and 
trousers of skins arc also frequently mentioned. In fact it seems 
likely that from Buddhism came the injunction agahist taking 
animal life and consequently the prejudice, such as it is, against 
leather, 

^ihoes are often elaborately embroidered and even jewelled and 
some of them, therefore, become art manufactures* The places 
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most famed for artistic slices are Cuttack, Patna and Saran in Ben¬ 
gal ; Rum pur, Lucknow, Agra, J hansi and Saharanpur in the 
United Provinces; kohatj RawaJpur, Peshawar, BhawaJpur, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, Batala and Hosiharpur, also Kashmir in the 
Fan JAB ; Chanda in the CENTRAL PROVINCES ; Jaipur and 
Bikanir in Rajfutana ; Surat, Ahmedabad, Poona, Ratnagiri 
and Hyderabad Sind in BOMBAV ] Raich nr, Salem, Tridiino- 
poly, Madras and Mysore in SOUTH INDIA. These arc the 
chief centres of the native trade in artistic shoos, but of course 
CawNporR Stands out pre-eminently as the commerical centre 
of the modern trade in boots, shoes, saddlery and trunk manu¬ 
facture. 

JFowdcr-tfatiet} pei\-^a$eA f «fa»—Very many artistic 
articles arc made that would falE under this section* The 
sword-dings and belts from Peshawar, Barmu, Kohat, Dera- 
Jat and Quetta are often very beautiful, being richly embroidered. 
These are in the trade spoken of as " Frontier Belts." In QUETTA 
the leather used is of a dark red colour, ornamented with green, 
and then embroidered in minute circles, compacted between 
parallel lines ; this work is in golden yellow silk and in a minute 
form of chain stitch* The k a tor-din is also similarly and richly 
embroidered, only that a Fair amount of magenta silk is employed 
and the rosettes are larger* In Dera GhAZI KHAN (Plate Mo, 
4 j-B, fig. 2) the leather used is thick soft strips of sambnr skin 
ornamented with green leather and coarse chain stitch needle¬ 
work, in red and yellow wool. The p&s tingles (or fancy leather 
worker from Peshawar to Quetta) makes pocket-books and water 
bottles [chdgut) bat he never touches shoes. 'J lie powder-flasks, 
bullet-eases, flint and steel pouches, attached to the frontier belts 
{kamf-khi-Sa}) are often very neatly made and beautifully embroi¬ 
dered. The powder-flask has a curved neck and may be either 
moulded from one piece over a clay block, subsequently washed 
out, or it may be built up oF pieces, each richly embossed or 
engraved after haling been beaten into the required shape. 
Water bottles of some interest come from MADRAS and In 
Lahore, Sir^i and Hissar leather bdwds for hukkus are made 
and richly encased in brass or silver ami ornamented with green 
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leather* The leather is sometimes smoked, before being finished, D |^WM^* 
with a view no doubt to colour and at the same time harden the anpskins- 
bowh in that condition it may (m: given a rich polish. Small 
boxes, such as pen-cases, cigar-boxes, dressing-cases, etc., are 
produced at BlLASPUR and at ANANDPUft b Hoshhrpor District, 
as also in NEPAL. These are in black leather ornamented with 
green and other coloured portions sewn on the surface With 
peacock quills which are in addition made to embroider Lhe surface. 

Giore#, Sock#, Tro**€T9 f fonts*—From many parts of 
Northern India articles of Lhc above mentioned kind are procured* 

The socks (buskins), trousers and coats made at KaNCRA and 
HOSHIARFLTR (Mahalpur and Lativan) are famed all over the 
Pan jab and are made of deer skin leather (i ambmr) resembling 
dark chamois AFGHAN posittts or coats of skin with the wool fostln ‘ 
turned inwards are richly embroidered, BanNU buskins, in soFt 
red leather, are also well known. 1 he hood plated over the bead 
of the hawk is made of leather and is often very elegantly 
embroidered in gold. These come mainly from HostilARS l Ft. 

Saddlery, Saddle Clot Ha, Matt, elc*—Cawnpore is famed all 
over the Bast for its saddlery, bit it is not ornamented in 
any way. Ornamental camel trappings are made at KiiEEt in 
Jaipur State. BlKANiR also has a good reputation for its camel 
saddles, water bottles, etc. K UNO-LA In Kathiawar produces curi¬ 
ously interesting horse trappings. In SARAH in Bengal saddlery 
is produced overlaid with velvet and richly embroidered in gold 
wire. One of the most striking features of the goods thrown into 
this position is doubtless Lhe manufactures of INVOKE-,. These 
are made of green and magenta silk or cotton velvet, fastened on 
Lhe top of leather by a multitude of small brass or sometimes gold 
nails arranged so as to elaborate a certain design. But from tlie 
art stand-point a position of far greater importance would have 
Lobe assigned to the embroidered leather sheets of HYDERA¬ 
BAD, Sixt> (Plate No. 43-B, Hg- i). These consist of 
leather and have central medallions, borders and corner piects 
done in applique with black, red or green leather, t bboratvlj cm 
broidfcred over the surface, in chain stitch and with siktr and 
gold wire judiciously inter raised* l he designs are bold and 
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division s4. effective but the schema of colour barbaric, via > } yellow field, 
and^skins, green foliage and magenta flowers—the prevailing features. 

The Chiefs in-some parts of Udaipur STATE wear broad bells 
that completely envelop the whole of the body. These arc made 
of samba r skin with red, yellow and black doth pat eh-work 
and satin stitch embroidery over the surface. They are ex¬ 
ceedingly curious and must l>c viewed as the survival of a costume 
that had its origin in the troublous t imes through which that State 
passed many years ago. 

Table cevert- GORAKHPUR in Oudh turns out a fair amount of saddle 
cloths, table covers, etc., in the form of embroidered sum bar 
leather, in satin stitch. CHANDA, In the Central Provinces, was at 
one time a town of large size that did a considerable trade in 
leather manufactures. It was the capital of one of the aboriginal 
dynasties— that of the Gcnds. Its emhroidercd leather has been 
spoken of as the last relic of Its past magnificence. This is done 
on a beautiful deep dark Indian red skin, mostly as sheets or table 
covers. It is embroidered in gold-wire laid in parallel lines and 
intermixed with green silk, the designs being largely conventional 
forms of fish within dog-tooth borders. (See Plate No. 43-B, 
fig. 8.) 

Table Mats.. In NOSSAM, in the Karnul District of Madras Presidency, small 
table mats of leather are prepared ami quaintly painted. These re¬ 
present women grouped in fantastic attitudes so as to collectively 
form the outline of a horse, an elephant, etc. In JAIPUR and 

Fittf&ff elsewhere playing cards (instead of Ijeing made of fish scales as 
is usually the case) are often made of thin pieces of leather 
elaborately painted and lacquered, 

Botties (Kopis },—These are generally made of sheep nr 
camel skin- The skin is First softened, then stretched over a 
clay mould of the desired form and when set the clay Is washed out. 
They are of all sizes, from the small flask used to oil the wheels of 
country carts to the large jars in which oil is carried. In 
LAHORE and elsewhere they are ornamented with bits of paper 
pasted on the skin before it is varnished, and in BlKANlR with a 
paint made of fine brick dust, subsequently coloured and var¬ 
nished, I^See Plate No. 43 B, fig. 4.) 
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position of fir?.t importance in this division must of course he A kd 5 kins. 
assigned to the skill attained by the book-bind era in embossing and 
engraving leather. There are several minor centres 'where this 
art is practised to-day, but for centuries it has been a special 
feature of the State of Alwar in Rajputana and ts still 
accomplished by the binders of that State in a manner that has 
called forth the admiration of all lovers of Indian art. There 
seems little doubt, however, that proficiency was attained at 
many localities, during the Mughal dynasty, since the beautiful 
boohs that have been banded down, with the greatest care, in the 
libraries of the nobles, display a skill and artistic feeling as 
superior to that attained by the Alwar workers of to-day as these 
are to the book-binders of AHMEDABAD and PESHAWAR* 

It would be indeed a task of no ordinary kind to compress Ancient 

Soak binning, 

into a few sentences a conception of the beautaful designs met 
with on the older books found in the libraries of India* Several 
papers on this subject have, however, been given in the Journal 
cf Indian Art t and to Lhat publication the reader is referred The 
tail'pieces of the present and two succeeding chapters have been 
traced from the design on one of the book covers shown at the 
Exhibition, and on Plate No. 4.3-Fl I fig* 9) will be seen a 
book-cover—the famous Gubstan from the Alwar Library. That 
exceedingly beautiful volume, which has been valued at j£ 13,000, 
was re-bound some few years ago tn the style shown in lho photo¬ 
graph, It has been embossed, then coloured in blue and gold. 

But many of the liner old examples show the leather richly 
engraved, the field below being osually in pale blue and the 
elevated floral design in gold and white. In Hate No, 43 " B 
(fig. 3} will be seen a picture frame done in Alwar in stamped, 
stained and gilded leather. 

Embossed leather, in the form of powder-flasks, is produced 
at Peshawar and BikaNIk. In the former a modern develop¬ 
ment has taken place in the production of book-covers, blotters 
and such like articles, in response to the requirements of the 
European residents. In AttMEOABAU a contiderahle trade used 
to be carried on in emboasing long strips of dark red and gold 
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stained leather to used as book covers for the narrow sale-books 
kept by the shop-keepers in Gujarai and Bombay. These were 
often very beautiful but the trade in them has sunk to instgnifiU 
cant proportions or been entirety discontinued,, since the writer 
failed to procure for the present Exhibition, a set of book-covers, 
similar to those supplied in 1&S4 to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Recently a European manufacturer (Mr. A. Leslie 
of Bombay} has started a business in the production of 
embossed book-covers, blotters, etc. Although the designs 
employed arc Oriental, the method of treatment is essentially 
European, 

Carved Shitldsj Herk^boxe#, etc. — One of the most artis- 
Lie articles made of skin may be said to be the carved rhinoceros- 
hide shields, boxes, etc., that are produced at AHMEDABAD, 
Surat, Barqda and KaCh, An example is shown on Plate 
No. 43-B (fig. j ). The designs most generally used are 
panels showing intricate ami elaborate carving after the windows 
of the Said Sihi Mosque, with dividing and elevated gilded lines 
between the panels, or the designs are bold floral scrolls derived 
most probably from the rose and run round the shield as a 
broad border pattern without any dividing lines. 

Instead of being carved the skin is sometimes so carefully 
cured as to become almost transparent. Large shields without a 
flaw or discoloration and pale amber coloured are very expensive 
and accordingly are often richly jewelled. The sample shown on 
Plate No. 43-B [fig. 5), lent by His Highness the Maharafll 
of Udaipur, has emerald bosses, A large assortment of such 
shields will be found in the Loan Collection Gallery, many of them 
not only triumphs of the skin-curer's art but of Lhe jeweller's 


skill, 


AWARDS FOR DtVIStON 34--LEATHER AND SKINS. 

awards. Second Prize with silver medal for illuminated and tooled 

Look-binding to Qari Abdul Salam oF Alwar. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Parshotazn Das Narbheram 
ol Surat for carved rhinoceros-hide casket. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Bhagwan Dai Khashiat of 
Ahmedabad for carved rhinoceros-hide shield.. 






I talc No. 43-C. Dacca Shell Carvers, 
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Third Prize with bronze medal to Mukhtiorkar of Hyderabad, 

SHELLS ArSP 

Sind, for embroidered leather camel saddle covers, K °peabL CF 

Commended for embossed leather, Mr. A. Leslie of Bombay, 

Division 2#^Shen# t Mothtr-of-Peart, etc. 

Conch ShetL— Bracelets and armlets or charms made of conch 
shell have been in use in India from time immemorial, and recently 
a further trade lias originated in the manufacture of table*napkin 
rings, brooches and crude cameos, for the European market, 

Shetf liracetets— are known as sank has and the workers B[\«*leu- 
sankharif* The shells cut into amulets, are richly carved, 
coloured with lac or decorated with bands of gold let into 
specially drilled grooves. Large fully formed shells are necessary 
for the best bracelets and as a rule only one cAn be cut from each 
shell though two or three small bracelets or rings, suitable for 
children, may be made from the same shell. 

In Plate No. 43-C, Mr. Brown shows the Dacca sunk harts 
cutting and carving the conch shells. What strikes llie onlooker 
is the seemingly unnecessary large size and unwieldy form of the 
saw that is employed. The ease with which this is handled, 
however, shows that its weight and shape may represent a saving 
of power. At all events the shells held by the feet as in a vice 
arc cleverly cut to the required shape by these expert workers. 

A common design shown on these wares is a chain of lish or 
of doves or a conventional design evolved from these, in which 
the body of the animal assumes the form of a fan or wing, 
alternately on one side and the other of the bracelet. Another BesEsni cut. 
design consists of a series of conch^shells boldly carved on the 
surface of the bracelet and still a third of a chain, the links of 
which are completely perforated. Some bracelets arc very broad 
and thick, others delicately formed and neatly ornamented with 
notches on the edge and diamond shapes along the centre- The Colours used, 
colours most generally used arc shades of red and green, forcibly 
recalling the ornamentation of Ivory, The process of application 
is the same, namely, coloured lac fused within an engraved 
pattern, by means of a hot bolt, the excess lining removed by the 
subsequent dressing and polishing ot the surface. 
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n [vision 2S. The chief centres of the trade are Dacca, Palma* Dinajpur, 
xoth^r-of- Rungpur, IJ«rd wan, Da la sore, J-tankura, etc., in BENGAL, and 
pearl Sylhet in ASSAM, but nowhere else in India—a further illustration 
CW Cunt«.i.^ t k e remarkably local nature of many Endian Art industries. 

Other sh efts — Accordi ng to Colonel Hendley ( Jour, 
fntt. Ar/ t I&86J, aqua-mar me shells are carved into ornaments, 
but although special inquiry was made in connection with ar¬ 
rangements for the Inti Ean Art Exhibition, no samples of these 
Cawria could be procured from Jaipur. Cowrie anti other shells arc 
often made into fancy boxes, menu-holders and such like 
trinkets at Diamond Harbour in Bengal and at Pondicherry 
in South Tndia. Cowrie Shells are largely used in the manu¬ 
facture of camel galubam or ornamental trappings hung around 
the neck of the animal. They may be described as broad 
ribbons of coarse doth ornamented with shells and small 
metal or mirror bosses with, at their extremities, large tassels 
of coloured wool. They have been used as curtain fastenings, 
^Tothcr-of^peort is procured in connection with the Pearl 
and Chink fisheries of South India. The article penetrates all 
over the country but curiously enough is not worked up to the 
extent that might lie anticipated, though a fairly large trade 
exists in exporting the shells, 

Ahnn-djibud Ah M ED ABA □ t x LA V' i N G.— Sir George B Erd wood i l ml usiriil l 

Loiajlor* Arts of India, p, 282) makes a brief reference to the art of 
ornamentation with mother-of-pearl. ** I was not aware/ he 
w rites, <f of the existence of any remain? of this beautiful art in 
India until I read Mr. Lely's report on the wood canopies 
over the Shrines of Shah Alam * at Sarkhej, and on a stone in 
the marble tomb of one of the Sultan Ahmad's queens. 

* The simpler designs, 1 writes Mr, Lely, ' were formed by filing 
pieces of mother-of-pearl to the required size, and letting 
them into the pattern cut in the block of wood. 1 he 
more elaborate designs were with fragments of different 
Two kind#, coloured mother-of-pearl worked into cement, and laid on 
the surface to be ornamented. Of the coarser and commoner 
kinds of inlaying a little is still used for the frames of 


* Sh.t!i Alam'i Tomb due* fro-n 1475 A, I), 
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ilnte No. 4>D. Mother-of-pearl 
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iemAuras, ra&ti&s, ami other guitars and violins. Noetic now 
practises the former kinds of inlaying, and only one man 
supports himself by inlaying musical instruments.' " But 
examples of old mother-of-pearl work arc much more frequent 
than the above passage might lead one to suppose. Perhaps the 
best of all is the canopy over the tomb of Salim Chisti at Fatehpur 
Sikri [15ST A. D.)„ 

Kota State.— But at Etawa in Kota State and here and 
there throughout Rajputana inlaying with this material is met 
with, In Plate No. 43-A [figs, 1 and G) will be seen illus¬ 
trations of Kota work. This has already been briefly alluded to 
(p, 157) and need not be further detailed except to enforce 
observation on a point of some importance, namely, that in all 
the modern work the pieces of mother-of-pearl are imbedded in 
coloured and sand-hardened lac and within much larger spaces 
than there would appear any occasion to have to cut for their 
reception. Occasionally they are built up as a separate veneer, 
the parts of which have been consolidated by lac-cement 

Bhera and Agra.—I n these centres of lapidary work 
mother-of-pearl is largely used and has been so from time im¬ 
memorial, In Plate No. 43-D [fig. 4], the portion of a walking 
stick, made at Bhera, will be scon. This is composed of Indian 
jade, but it may be observed that at certain intervals it is 
ornamented with graceful[y formed black bands (made of lac- 
cement) with, imbedded within these, pieces of mother-of-pearl* 
So also on the same plate (fig. 3) there Will be recognised a 
Pnrbeck marble sur&ki t similarly ornamented with bands of 
black lac-cemcnt, with mother-of-pearl sunk within them as if 
inlaid, It will thus be seen that instead of cutting out spaces, 
the exact size of the mother-of-pearl, and filling these up 
without showing any trace of the cement, it is customary for 
the cement itself to be treated as an ornamental feature and 
doubt'ess it is much easier to cut out bold lines to lie loaded 
with lac and mother-of-pearl than to cut a multitude of small 
recesses for each piece of the shell. But why this habit should 
Only prevail with mother-of-pearl and never with colon re E stones 
it is dillicult to comprehend* 
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division 25 - Old WORK - From the Victoria and Albert Museum of 

SHELLS AND 

ijotheb-of- Scmlla Kensington there has been received a cabinet supposed to 
pesrl have been made in India. This Is completely covered with, a 
rich Oriental design in mother-of-pearl (Plate No. 43~D r fig, 2}, 
but in this case instead of the shell being imbedded within 
specially prepared recesses, the whole surface is coated with a 
thick layer of lac-cement, so that the design is, as it were, veneered 
on the surface, ff this may be accepted as having been made in 

Imbed Lied Id L ■ r ** 

Uc - India, it is an art that has entirely disappeared and is most nearly 

simulated by the Burmese and Siamese as also the Udaipur glass 
mosaics in which in the former the coloured pieces of glass arc 
sunk within (he lacquer material (if! if si) and In the latter 
within a specially prepared ehumlm fp. 96), 

Reference has already been made to a second fine old piece of 
inlaid work, sent lo Ddld from the .South Kensington Must urn. 
It is shown on Plate No, 43-D |fig r ij, and, may tie briefly 
described as a veneer of s&iskam wood in which holes were 
crudely cut in part conformation with a scheme of inlaying and 
within these large openings, pieces of ivory or mother-of-pearl 
were placed and finally fixed by means of lac-cement. 

Awards fob Division 25,-Shells and Mother-of-pearl. 

awards. Third prize with bronze medal to Dw'arka Nath Nag of 

Dacca for carved shell bracelets. 

Commended for carved shell work. Prom Chandra Sur of 
Dacca- 

Commended for came! galu&ans decorated with cowries, 
Messrs, Mull Chand of Peshawar, 























Clam Ft.— LAC. LACQUER* V A US IS if, IF A X, 

A FB n> % If A X-rhO Tlf . Ktr, 

T HE major portion of the materials used in the manufacture omsioNW. 

of the articles that have been arranged tinder this Class are ekdia, 
derived from the Animal Kingdom. But though they hold an 
honourable position among the art crafts of India it may lie said 
that none of them assumes specific importance. They have been 
assorted under the following :— 

Division 26**—Lac of Jndia- 

Division 2y ( — Lacquer-work of Burma. 

Division 28.—Varnished wares 
Division 2g.—Was and Afridi Wax-cloth. 

Isir and Lacquer .-A distinction between lac-turnery and 
lacquer-ware, implied by the title given to this class, may pro¬ 
bably be regarded as an innovation in nomenclature. 1 heir 
serration serves, however, both an industrial and an art purpose 
while helping to remove many sources of ambiguity, f^tc is an 
animal resin applied either in the dry state, and distributed by 
the heat generated by friction,, or in the form of a spirit varnish. Hc*aij- 
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T 3 *e craft erf Lac-turnery is essentially Indian and it might be said 
that the resin—lac—in some form is used in almost every art in¬ 
dustry erf India, and in the form of bracelets it holds .in honour¬ 
able position in the domestic life of perhaps doe-third of the 
entire population of this country. Lacquer, on the other hand, is 
a vegetable oleo-resin which naturally exists in a liquid slate, and 
Is either directly applied by a brush or is thickened by ashes into 
a plastic material that may be moulded and, while still adhesive, 
can be applied to surfaces in bass-relief ornamentation. The 
various uses of tins substance have originated with the Burmese 
and Siamese art that more closely resembles Japanese lacquer 
than Indian lac-work* One point in common may be here men* 
tioned, namely, that with the exception of indigo, practically all 
the other pigments used in the lac and tarquer-wares are metallii 
oxides. 

J'ai-utaAeiJ TVareih —Various varnishes are used in India 
(Including copal) to give a gloss and finish to the painted wood 
and papier mach£ (already described in Divisions rj and iS). 
In a few instances^ however, varnishing rises to a separate and 
special art conception that simulates indifferently Japanese lacquer 
and Japanning. 

Wajc'cloth -^'The so-called Afridi wax-cloth has little in 
common with the lac, lacquer or varnished wares. The chid 
material is a vegetable oil, boiled until it assumes, when thrown 
into cold water, a thick consistence which, with mineral pigments, 
comes to resemble lacquer, Burmese lacquer and Afridi wax- 
work are both of them coloured varnishes rather than paints. 
The distinction, therefore, between painted wood-work and 
varnished wares (especially when the former may to some extent 
be encrusted with mud, brick-dust, paper pulp, etc.) is sometimes 
a matter of uncertainty. It serves, however, the purpose of 
emphasising the existence in India of special art conceptions (as 
different from ordinary painted wood-work as from lac ot 
lacquer), to assign a separate place to the varnished wares 
erf India. 

Lastly, Ottmax, Lhough by no means extensively erfl- 
ployed in India, is used as a resist in some of the moat curious 
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And interesting forms of dyeing as also tinsel printing and, by tlie divisions. 
Hormese, is largely employed in their brass (idol) moulding and 
casting. 

I Hr Mo n — La e-wsre of l ntfia . 

is probable that one of the very earliest 
utilisations of be was the preparation of personal ornaments. At Ornitpcnu. 
the present day one of the most important uses of the resin is the 
part it plays in the production of the bracelets of the peasantry. 

These, white often extremely pretty, and, from the industrial point 
uf view, most interesting, were not thought wormy of a position 
in this Exhibition. The designs met with in lac-turnery on the 
other hand are frequently distinctly artistic and they have accord¬ 
ingly been freely admitted. The series on view, while liy no 
means as good as might have been expected, is fairly representa¬ 
tive of ad the styles most worthy of study. But it must not be 
forgotten that lac is extensively employed as a decorative material 
in the metal and ivory crafts as well as in that of wood-turnery, 
tn connection, therefore, with the remarks that follow, the reader 
should consult pages iS to n and so also the various passages in 
the chapter on Ivory, more especially the account given of the 
Vbagapatam industry' page igi), which deal with the colouring of 
that substance. 

The turner [khartidi) with his lathe is met with in every 
village of India and has an assured position in the community. 

He prepares toys, nests of boxes,, bed-posts, fAn dons t hukka 
mouth-pi ecus, and the tike, A long list of woods are mentioned 
as used by the turner, the selection depending upon the purpose 
intended. For ornamental objects light coloured and uniformly 
grained woods, that arc not liable to warp or split, are indispen¬ 
sable. The pigments employed are orpiment, sulphur, white pirmunr. 
lead, red mercury, prussian blue, lamp-black and indigo* Re¬ 
cently, however, aniline dyes have been almost universally adop¬ 
ted with the result that the delicate artistic colours formerly pro¬ 
duced have practically disappeared and the articles made at the 
present day fade and tarnish to such an extent as to render them 
tio more desirable objects. Metallic effects arc produced by Mounjc 
mixing the lac with powdered mica, with powdered tinfoil and 
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division a*. imitatibn gold leaf or with an amalgam of mereflry, lead and tin, 
These metals, if used in large part ides, give a quaint mottled 
appearance thaL simulates the grain of stone and sometimes gives 
a rich effect. Mottled metallic wares may be said to be a 
peculiarity of Mysore State, while ornamented work such as the 
better csamples of various kinds presently to be described are 
almost invariably Muhammadan. 

W#iitJpiff«fioH*-Shellac is melted by being held over the fire 
until rendered plastic. It is then placed on a stone and a small 
quantity of pigment (previously dissolved in water or oil) is 
deposited within a hollow formed on the surface. This is closed 
over and the lac vigorously hammered and pulled out with the 
C 4 tout-a<i hands until the colour is uniformly mixed. The hammering 
continues the heat, so that as the operation proceeds the mixture 
gradually assumes the consistence of India rubber. The coloured 
lac is then formed into sticks about the length and thick- 
ness of black-lead pencils or many times thicker, as may 
|»e desired These sticks of sealing-wax are known as i/iittis 
and are the form in which both the lac and pigment ate applied 
to the wood-Work, After the article has been prepared and 
smoothed, a stick of sealing-wax (ftatti) is pressed against it, 
as it revolves on the lathe. The heat generated melts the lac and 
thus colours the wood irregularly, A small piece of hard wood 
is next pressed firmly on the revolving article when the colour is 
Foiiihieff. effectually diffused. Lastly, a cotton rag, dipped in sweet oil 
(preferably sessamum), is held against the revolving object, when 
the lac takes a polish that it never subsequently loses. 

Obviously the first conception, in lac ornamentation* must be 
a direct adaptation to a revolving object, hence the articles are 
either uniformly coloured in one shade or are ornamented by 
rings and bands of different colours. In the higher flights of lac- 
turnery. however, a diversity and richness in effect is produced 
that it seems essential should be described briefly in this place. 

Chief Art Conception# seen in Lac-turnery* 

*■ Pfrein Oewdftienra/ioi*.—Tfcw has already been indicated 
by the few' sentences given above. The chief centres are Patna, 
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Murshidabad, Birbhum in BENGAL; SylheL in ASSAM ; Saha- division as. 
fan par, Agra, Lucknuw, Katchpur, Benares and Mtrzapur (the ^dmi^ 

** Benares toys" at trcide) for the United Provinces ; Shahpur, cu*fci«Birui 
FcrOzcpur, Uoghiarptir in the PaNjab ; Alwar, Jodhpur, Marwar, 
liikantr in RAJPUT ANA; Savantvadi and Bum bay town in the 
Bombay Presidency; Salem, Nandyal, Podantif in Madras; 

and lastly Bangalore and Chenapalnain MYSORE, These are the 
Centres that turn out superior work in plain lac-ware, but practi¬ 
cally every town of any note has its lac turners. 

An article intended to be ornamented with lac is tirst turned 
to the desired shape and poEished with a line powder made from 
broken pottery. This polishing Iras tire effect of filling up lire 
pores, Should cracks or joints exist, these are plugged up with 
wood, waste lac or other materials, and at the same timepieces 
of cloth arc glued across such imperfections. Articles so treated 
are again coated repeatedly with a preparation of glue and pot¬ 
tery dust. They are potislu-d after each coating with a sort Preparatory 
of chisel made from the leaf-stalk of a palm. All the imperfec- Tfeltment - 
lions and joints arc thus made to disappear completely and 
a smooth and uniform surface is produced. This art is practised 
all over India, especially in ilie ornamentation of wooden toys, 
bed-posts, y^u-leaf-boxes, etc. It is perhaps one of the most 
ancient and widely known methods of wood ornamentation in 
India. Certain towns are famous for the rich blending of colours, p H rtiy of 
the depth of tone, and the fine polish produced by the local Ca,o0r ’ 
khar&dis. This is, for the most part, due to several layers of 
colour atnl polish having been imparted, the one on the top of 
the other, 

2 . Abrt'or Cloud fEdft-Tbe turnery, after being polished 
*nd glued in ihe ordinary way, has a coating of yellow lac applied 
all over, 't he operator then lakes in his hand a specially pre¬ 
pared batti of red or orange colour. This is exceptionally hard, 
sharply pointed and not thicker than a lead pencil. In some 
cases the pigments used in colouring these liafd bn it is have Iseen 
unsolved in. water, others in nil. By allowing the red h.ir'csoaia 
oil bdtti to tremble in the hand and to thus touch the re'oh ing S^uitd, 
object interruptedly, numerous irregularly shaped spots are 
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division 2(u imparted. By next using a water-prepared black batH of Urge 
L iitbi/. titeand soft texture, black borders are communicated to the 
red spots. Lastly the interspaces arc fitted op by a white water 
Haiti. 

By various modifications of the process thus briefly indicated 
are produced the pleasing cloud effects that have given origin to 
the name d&ri for this kind of lac ornamentation. It Is practised 
all over India, but seems to be carried to the greatest perfection 
in Moshiarpur (in the Pan jab), and in Bombay and Sind, (See 
Plate No 44, fig. ta and the pedestal of fig. J3-) 

3. Attohi or Fire The peculiarity of this style may 

be said to he that, after the article has been carefully prepared 
and polished with pottery'dost, it receives a coating of finely 
divided tinfoil made into a paste with glue, the coating being 
cither uniform or made up of a multitude of minute dots alter 
Fiery the fashion of the &bri work. Over the top of the tin, a layer 

of red or yellow lac is next given, with the result lhaL the 
object obtains a rich fiery glow. It is then polished on the lathe 
by means of a Stone known as the rrtofird (a form of agate) ; this 
communicates so much heat that the lac becomes more trans- 
parent than Ie the case in the other methods of lac ornamen¬ 
tation. 

Afhhi is largely practised in llo.^hiarpur, Jampur and Uera 
Ghsi! Khan, in the Panjab. Without exactly manifesting a 
fiery glow , the lac toys and boxes of Indargarti, In Rajputana, and 
of Podantir, in Madras, exhibit a depth of colour and purity of 
polish that approaches closely to the utisht style. (In Plate 
No. 44 the circular box upon which vase, fig- 6, is standing, as 
also the middle portion of the pedestal in fig- >3, ure in this 
style.) 

4- AflWii (or Battern) Work, -Of this style there are Swo 
util marked sect ions- 

w£r£ d (Section A)— Etched Hakshi.—I n this class of turnery tk 

object is coaled with Erst one colour, then on the top a second, 
a ih'rd or a fourth, uniformly all over. The employed are 

for the moat part soft and water-prepared* The first colour k 
usually yellow, the next red, followed by green and last of a 1 1 by 
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black; but, of course, any assortment or number of colours may division it. 
E>e imparted layer upon layer, Lhe one on the top of the oilier, India. 
With a fine chisel of style the lac-coated surface is now scratched, 
the hand being made to move lightly or to press heavily as may 
be necessary to bring out the colour required from the numerous 
layers beneath the surface. In this way, upon a black background, 
yellow stems and leaf stalks, green leaves and red flowers with 
yellow or parti-coloured veins and shadings may lie elaborated 
in a manner analogous to Liu xgraj&to of the Italians, 

In PAKPATTAN, ill Montgomery , Plate Xo s 44, fig. 6), the floral virUwj Lee*] 
designs are usually produced in browns and reds and they 
manifest a softening and blending of the colours that bespeak 
great skill and delicacy of touch. In Ferozepuh (figs. 4 and 5), 
the fern-like ornamentation of red on a brown or green surface 
assumes a geometric arrangement of spaces. IN Dera ISMAtL 
Khan (fig. 7b ivory buttons or discs are given as centres for an 
elaborate and minute floral design. In JAIPUR (figs. 1 and 21 , 
hunting serenes are cleverly etched in which the shading and 
colouring of the figures are attained through the varying degree of 
pressure given to the chisel In HoSHIARPUr (fig. 3), the Rural 
designs are largely in green with yellow and red flowers, but the 
surface is usually panelled and has animal forms freely dispersed 
amid the floral. In IndkaGArh, in Kajputaoa, the design is 
yellow blending into green on a deep black background (fig*. 

S and 10}. And lastly, in BanNU, the pattern is bold and liighly 
artrstic. It is in red fierwers with yellow borders standing out 
on a black background (fig* 9}, 

Throughout India this art of lac-etching is known and prac¬ 
tised, the designs varying with the art instincts and religious 
feelings of the people. Usually it is only resorted to for the 
ornamentation of small portions of plain lac-wan?* In other 
localities plain lac-work seems never to be produced, and the most 
ordinary articles of every-day use arc elaborately ornamented 
with etched ttdJtsAi, The artistic workers in tar (more especially 
the Nukshi form are invariably Muhammadans. 

(Section ft}— Scraped NjUtsm — An example of dtishi 
ware polished with oil, has patterns, floral designs, or hunting 
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division 29. scenes, etc., subsequently worked on the surface. This is accom- 
L india F [dished by scraping ofF the lines, loops or patches of the oil- 

Serxed varnish and then applying a water*prepared batti as Die article 

revolves on tile lathe. The portions scraped off receive the new 
colour, but none of the intervening oil varnished spaces do so. 
The article is again oil-varnished all over and further portions 
scraped off when these in turn are given the further colour 
desired, This is repeated time after time until the floral and 
other designs or pictures have every outline and detail of colouring 
imparted to them. Tins art attains its highest perfection in 
J lOsH I Aki'Li R in the Panjab {Plate No, 44, Jig. 11), as also Jodli* 
pur in Rajputana. It often happens, however, that the advantage 
of the alternate oiling of the surface and the use of specially 
prepared bat (is Is not understood. In that case the result just 
described is more laboriously obtained by scratching off the 
portions to which iL is desired to impart colour, then coating the 
whole surface with the new colour and subsequently removing, by 
punucc stone, the surface coating until the new colour is alone 
revealed within thq places that had been etc bed for its special 
reception. The box show’ll (hg. 11) had the mythological figures 
and animats shown on it elaborated white it w r as revolving on the 


turning-lathe by one or other of the methods hero described, 

t!ul occasionally longitudinal and parallel lines are scraped 
on a lac-coated surface, one after the other, and the superfluous 
colour removed unlit the article is seen to have a ground colour 
with a multitude of lines running along its length. If now it be 
desired to cause those to become variegated, an eccentric move¬ 
ment is communicated to the lathe while a piece ol hard wood is 
pressed firmly against the lae coating. The result of this is that 
the straight lines are dragged into the ssig-zag form shown on the 
vase (fig, 13). 

Piint.*d i*c- 5* Fafftterl Ornamentation-—In this class of work the art 1 - 


Zlff Zmff 

Oriumtn- 

t*t]on. 


cleg to be ornamented are repeatedly and carefully coaled with 
tine pottery powder. Thereafter they are elaborately smoothed 
and polished. When a sufficiently good surface has been obtained, 
certain portions (panels or medallions} upon which hunches cl 
(lowers, groups of animals or hunting scenes arc to be shown. 
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receive a coating of white paint or chalk. The desired illumina- division ». 
tions arc then made in water colours bv a brush and, when quite 
dry, are varnished over with lac dissolved in spirits of wine, 1 he 
articles are again placed on the lathe and the designs completed 
by one or all of the methods of ordinary lac ornamentation. 

This art attains its highest perfection in Hyderabad (Sind and 
seems also to have been skilfully accomplished in Alwar. In 
Benares and elsewhere crudely painted designs are sometimes 
given to otherwise plain lac ornamentation, t nfcrtunately, 
owing to the rich glaze of the lac varnish, the delicate painting* Filmed 
on the Hyderabad (Sind) dish (Plate Nu. 44, lig. 14] have not (S 
been brought out to advantage. The illustrations (Plate 65), 
given in Sir George Bird wood's industrial Art f ej India are, 

Iwwever, admirable examples d the Hyderabad (Sind) lac-work; 
and Plate 60 is the form of *<iTrATrnade at Jaipur atid Plate 64 
i* Indargarh ndkshi t 110L Sind work as produced to-day* In fad 
the beautiful art of lac painting has for years past been steadily 
disappearing from Sind. Only one or lwu persons now’ practise it 
and according to the traditions they came originally from Zanzibar, 

I hey could with difficulty be induced to make the articles shown 
at the Exhibition* One of the most striking peculiarities of this 
style is that no ground colour is given, so that the rich texture of 
the wood shows through the transparent lac varnish. The borders 
and certain restricted purls are colon r-Eae coated and scratched 
{Htikihi} but only with a view to give panellings or borders and 
rich contrasts. The result is indeed highly commendable and the 
ISind lac-work deserves an honourable position among the Art 
Crofts of Indio. 

1 in/ oil - Ip niany jxirts of India, the arl 

of preparing coloured tinfoil is fully known and largely utilized* 

A fragment of coloured lac is placed on a sheet of tin foil and held 
over the lire until the lac completely covers the sheet. Tinfoil 
coloured in this manner js regularly sold and largely employed in 
the manufacture of imitation jewellery, in the production of tinsel 
decorations and as an adjunct in ornamental turnery. In many 
parts of India s[>ools, shuttles and other industrial implements, 
nioic especially fiat surfaces that cannot be treated on the 
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division 2J. tu-nmg-lathe.anr ornamented by dipping up coloured or plain tin- 

w a re of foil into various shapes ami forms and gumming these, as desired. 

BURMA 

over the surface. When the pattern has lieen completed, the 
surface h painted over with a spirit and lac varnish, or if capable 
of treatment on die turning-lathe, il is covered in the ordinary 
way. By colouring the varnish yellow, the tinfoiE shows up as if 
in gold. Instead of lac, the varnish may be made by boiling 
myrrh, copal and sweet oil, for some hours, and when cool apply¬ 
ing it with a brush. Jn ftarorta lac-turnery is regularly ornamen¬ 
ted with tinfoil underneath the varnish. in the Exhibition the 
must fjeautifiil example of this style of work may be said to lie the 
child's swinging cot, No. 152b, Rs. 62. 

awards for Division j 1 - Lac of indja. 

awards Third prize with bronze medal to Shedooram Maliadeo of the 

Jaipur School of Art, for collection of lacquered articles. 

Corn mended for a lacquered cradle—Itcharain Premjt nf 
Baroda, 

Commended for series of painted lac-ware made by Umedali 
Vighamel of Hala District, Hyderabad, Sind. 

Commended for a pair of gold lacquered vases—Ismail ol 
Jampur, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Commended for a lacqured bowl—Shah band of Easinu. 

2Ldf fjtirr-tt<tre of Jhtrtmt. 

I he chief material in this craft is the oleo-resin thitsi of the 
tree known to botanists as Meianorrhisa utttata* This is tiur 
ployed in its liquid state as a varnish or It may be thickened by 
Condition. ashes or by saw-dust to aplastic condition and used as a moulding 
material or as a cement for mosaics. It may be coloured with 
lamp-black, with gold leaf, with Vermillion (not red lead!, with 
r orpiment or with indigo and may he applied with a brush or by 

the hand direct or while revolving on the turning-lathe, ft may 
be applied as an ordinary varnish on wood'•work, or utilized fu 
render paper or cloth water-proof (as in the manufacture ol 
Vu-ioui ums, Burmese timbrel las J j or employed as putty to fill up defects ip 
woud-w urk or to close the meshes of ba&ket-worh, so as to convert 
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such articles into water-tight drinking cups, boxes, etc, or it may W¥LSiOK2j. 
be the cement used in the manufacture of glass mosaics; or lastly, wakl of 
and by far its best known purple, it may be employed as the 
chief material in the production of Burmese lac^ucr-uait. 

There are three chief types of lacquer-work—(i< the Pagan 
ha*het*ware; (a) the Promo gold lacquered boxes and baskets and 
(j) Hie Mandalay boxes, thrones, etc, with moulded lacquer 
ornamentations. Up to a certain point these may Ik- regards d 
identical and may, therefore, be so far described collectively. 

Manipulation ami material **—There may be said to 
two main stages in Burmese lacquer-work—/W r loading articles towiLiw 
with the thickened thifsi. Whether made of wood, of basket- 
work, of horse hair, etc, all the imperfections, cracks, joints, 
meshes, etc, are filled up by a putty made of the commoner sort 
of tkiiti mixed with saw-dust or tow-dung ashes, Lajer 
upon layer, for some 20 to 30 Limes, the tkitst is applied, 
while bits of cotLon rags are at the same lime stretched across and 
around the joints or cracks and thus imbedded within the thiisi. 

After each application the article is laid aside tor a tew days to 
slowly dry 111 the damp, confined atmosphere ot an underground 
pit. H is again and again removed, washed in water, rubbed 
down, smoothed, polished with sand-paper and various stones and 
ag.tiiL coated with fresh layers of thickened thus j. it circular it 
is placed cm the turning-lathe and gauged to the required size, 
the excess deposits of lacquer being removed by scouring. 3 u 
the case of basket-Ware, the articles are held on the lathe by 
special blocks, but so delicately arc they treated that films of 
horse-hair are coated with the lacquer, gauged, polished, and 
agam and again coated and still the finished article hardly cx< oeds 
in thickness that of ordinary shirting cotton cloth. (See 1 late 
No, 43-B, fig. 5.} 

2nd .-Varnishing Stage When the required degree of load- varnWUfl*. 
irig has been attained, the articles are rubbed all over by the hand 
with pure thifsi (mostly obtained from tilt Slum States) as a 
varnish. They arc set aside as usual to dry, then rubbed dow ei 
and again coated with the fine quality of thitsi and water oMaine 
after bulling glutinous rice ami cow-dung ash (a preparation bnovrn 
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Division n. as tkayo) After drying, they are again varnished with pure 
waS£ E of Shari thifoi, arid if it be desired to have a black article it h 
Burma, with lamp-black or if red with vermiLlion (red mercury). 

It may now' be regarded as finished, or at all events ready to 
receive ornamentation, af such be desired, by either of the follow¬ 
ing three processes. 


Chief JH Conception*- 

i. Pagan Ware .— This is mainly, if not entirely, done cm 
*™*“ basket-ware or horse-hair Ikjscs. Plate No, 44- A, lig. 3. shows 
the lid of a circular box of bamboo wicker work about it> inches 
in diameter, and fig, 4, a horsc*hair betel-nut-box about 3 inches 
In diameter, both richly ornamented in the Pagan fashion. 

Manipufation, This is accomplished as follows; — The article 
prepared as described is put on the turning-lathe and the gloss 
removed, thus leaving a perfectly smooth, usually black, surface. 
£nj(p»vifl*. ^ then handed over to the designers and engravers who are 
often young girls. By means of a line metallic scriber a certain 
portion of the pattern is engraved all over; the spacing and 
assortment being done unerringly by the eye and without any 
previous delimitations or drawings. Eh pass a Jit it was observed 
that a monkey that bad to be drawn at a certain recurring 
position was made by first drilling the boles For its t yes, thus 
apparently fixing the position and attitude of the head- The tail 
was then cut out, the body followed and last of all the legs. Or, 
where sonic portion of a tree or animal had to be of a different 
colour from the rest, that portion only was cut at intervals all 
over the box or basket, so that the pattern that was in the upera- 
tor's bead remained a complete mystery till many stages had been 
passed through. 

CoinsLiritif After being engraved the article is handed to another 

operator who places it on the turning-lathe and taking a small 
11 utility yf some dry metallic pigment, rub* it all over and there¬ 
after by means of a cloth removes the surface excess- I l |r 
engraved pattern is then seen loaded wills colour and to fix this 
the article is once more varnished, placed aside to dry in the pst 
and after some days is removed, smoothed and again engraved for 
other portions of the design* These are in their turn charged 







Platt No. 44-A- Lacquer Work of Burma 
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fiiih colour, again varnished over, set aside once more, again DmsRMMTJ. 
polished, and so on until every detail lias been accomplished. ware of 

Colours «*«<!.— Green h a favourite colour with the Pagan S ^ RI ^ 
lacquer workers by which the effects of vegetation are produced, qdour* 

This is made of indigo mixed with finely powdered orpiment 
(yellow arsenic). The ground colour is usually black, but before 
the article is finished, the dominant colours are red and green - 
The patterns are outlined in red, the bodies of the figures, etc., 
remaining In black [within the red outlines) 'and a new* L back¬ 
ground is imparted by finely drawn checkered lines in green. 

It will thus be seen that in principle this closely resembles the 
scraped n&kshi lac-work of India, but is simpler and less trouble- w*rtar*. 
some, through the colours loaded into the engraved designs being 
used in the form of a powder. Were the Indian workers to adopt 
tills process, giving a coating of transparent Eac over each colour 
stage, they might produce results hitherto not dreamt of by them. 

The patterns used by the Pagan workers are over¬ 
burdened. There is an entire absence oT any knowledge in the 
value of spacing or of contrasts. They recall the Chinese willow 
pattern in so far that rivers, seas, boats, houses, trees an: assorted 
in zig-aag panoramic effects within winding panels [see Plate 
No. 44- A, fig. 3). The trees shown are mainly the cocoanut and 
the plantain, w r hilc the scroll work is almost Invariably a closely 
interlacing design similar in feeling to that indicated hi connection 
with the ivories of Mysore and Travanoore* this Is beautifully 
depicted in Mr. H- Tilly's Glass Mosaics of Burma (photograph 
No, 5) and in the embossed plaque (Plate No- 44'A, fig. 3 ? ui this 
work). 

The writer is much indebted to Mr* E. Dawson, Sub Divi-P m»i* warlt * 
sioual Officer of Myingyan, for having personally accompanied 
him to the rather inaccessible village of Pagan and there acted 
as his interpreter in studying this industry and in selecting the 
samples now shown in the Exhibition* The chief exhibits are a 
betel-box (Cat. No* 2*6) made by Maung Kywe of Pagan ; a 
round box (Cat* No. 201) made by Ma Kyan Vt; a vase wtt 1 
dishes (Cat. No. 351) made by Maung Tw*j and a table ( at. 

No. 246) made by Maung Tba *Shein of Pagsn. 
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division 27. z, i'fome Got it Ln^qtvsr, — [F ltile JVo. 44 ~A X ftV, 5. ]_After 

ware^of the Article has been elaborately prepared in the way already 

a vm a, described and left in its final varnish in it as black or red it is re* 
from* Gold . , , , . , , , ' 

La«iu«r. varnished and geld leaf pressed on to the partially dried thilsi 
sizing. But should it be contemplated to elaborate a pattern ia 
the gold lacquer, or any portion of it, a pallet is prepared of finely 
powdered orpiment and gum, By means of a brush this is applied 
to the blacker red surface, but the design must be completed before 
the sizing has entirely dried. The surface is then coated all over 
with gold or silver leaf and the article placed on one side to dry. 
It is next carefully washed with water when the elevated, arsenic- 
painted design is removed and the pattern thus revealed in black 
or red upon a gold or silver background, 
irtsdiwna. The conception usually met with in Pro me lacquer is a central 
panel in quasl-f hinese w illow pattern framed in scrolls of closely 
compacted floral ornamentations. 

On arrival at Pro me the writer was told that the industry had 
been entirely abandoned, since the Butmans had lost ail interest 
in their own arts and taken in preference to imported goods. 
After a little search, however, some half a dozen shops were 
discovered where fairly good hfungi boxes, book-covers, plates 
and the like were made in this style of lacquering. The examples 
shown at the Exhibition were either purchased there and then 
or made to order. The best samples are a small box, gold lac¬ 
quered outside and silver inside, made by Saya Pa, of Protue; 
also the book-board ffig. 5) and certain boxes and plates made by 
the same maker. 


Useful 


Moulding- 

Material, 


3. Nandftlny Moulded Lacquer*— In Mandalay and d^ j 
where in Upper Burma one of the most interesting uses of thiirt 
may be studied. The uleo-resin is thickened with carefully pre¬ 
pared rice husk or cow-dung ashes, until it attains the con¬ 
sistence of potty* In this condition it is perhaps one of the most 
convenient and useful moulding materials known* In fact so 
admirable and suitable is it for all the higher forms of ornamen¬ 
tation by moulding, that one feels surprised (kit it sliould not 
have long years ago found its way to (he Schools of Art in lodiiii 
Europe and America* 
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A stone or board previously dusted with fine ashes is used as division 27. 
ihc moulding table. The ihitsi is then broken off in lumps of the wAae^or 
required size and between live Bugera is readily and easily moulded ByRBA - 
into the form of the bodies of animals, each leg, arm, finger, 
mouth or ear being separately made and stuck on in the desired 
altitude. By means of a few specially made w ooden model ti ng 
tools, the details are sharpened up and when ready the figure is 
lifted off the table and transferred to the freshly sised portion of *°d« ,lln ir- 
the object on which it is to be affixed permanently. It is then 
given a few finishing touches, l>efore being varnished over with 
fresh i/n'tst and placed in the pit io dry* It sets so firm that it can 
with difficulty tie broken and may be varnished, gilded, covered 
with minute coloured glass or even jewelled, provided these addi¬ 
tions be applied before the material has set. In Plate No, 44“A 
i fig, i) will be seen a hpungi box. the outer surfaces of which have 
I ice M richly ornamented with moulded lacquer and the panellings 
of the medallions studded w ith coloured glass imbedded within the 
headings of thitsL 

Tills art is largely practised in Mandalay, a whole street of 
artists being engaged in preparing the many-storied lotus thrones 
upon which the family idol is placed, as also kpuiigt coffins. These r<>nei 
art? richly ornate objects illuminated with coloured glasses and 
bass-relief grotesque figures, as also floral scrolls, pendants, etc., 
made from the moulding preparation of tkitsi. \ lie same materia! 

Is employed in ornamenting the many-storied and manv-trayed 
baskets in which Butman* store their treasure** The foundation 
of these Is of course wicker-work lacquered and gilded* hut round 
the outer surfaces and along the rims of the various trays there 
are rich herders of grotesque jewelled animals and floral scrolls of 
much delicacy in detail. In the preparation, of these scrolls, Mauldins,'*, 
blocks are, a* a rule, used. The tkitsf is rolled into a strip of the 
reqtlired thickness ; it is then placed on the table and a mould 
made of soap-stone (flat or curved in any required shape) is 
pressed over it* The material is thus compressed Into one huge 
border piece—an inch or more in breadth or into a w hole series 
of parallel ribbons which, like the insertions in white embroidery, 
or the metallic braidings used in Europe for similar purposes. may 
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. each be taken up and laid along the places where required. The 
work is thus rapid and the effect charming, though capable irf 
infinite development on lines not attempted by the Butmans, 
Plate Xo 44-A {fig. 2) shows an example of moulded Ihiisi in 
the form of a panel- This is usually made by a specially prepared 
layer of th if si in which line bone ash has been used in place of 
cow-dong ash. A thick layer of that material is placed over the 
plaque or other object and while it is still plastic, a soap-stone 
mould is pressed over it. If it be desired to Illuminate the 
impression with coloured glasses or precious stones, the mould is 
removed before the pattern has been fully pressed out, the glasses 
or stones are affixed to their intended positions and the mould 
once more pressed over the impression. It is then allowed to set 
and may be gilded nr otherwise coloured as desired. A plain 
black moulded panel, such as that shown on the illustration, very 
closely resembles richly carved black ebony and is even more 
durable since the thitsi, once it sets, is less liable to lie broken of! 
than the portions of a delicate wood-carving. 

Manipur tAicqurr. - In the Native State of Manipur which 
lies between Assam and Burma, lacquering, very similar to that 
described above in connection with Burma, Es practised, the 
material Ijcliig the same, ft is mainly applied, however, to the 
ornamentation of sword scabbards, sword handles, leather Lie Its, 
etc., which then look not that unlike inferior patent leather. 

Awards for Division 27 .—Lacquer-Work of Burma. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Maung Thaw of Mandalay 
for lacquered hpungi box. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Messrs. Beato k Co, of 
Rangoon^ for collection of lacquered work of Burma. 

Iliird Prize with bronze medal to Saya Pa of Prome for a 
gilt lacquered tray. 

1 bird Brize with bronze medal to Maung Tha Shein of Pagan 
for collection of lacquered work, 

t cm me ruled for lacquered betel-boxes—Saya Nyain of PagafL 
Commended for lacquered ornamental tables Maung I ha 
Shein uf Pagan, 
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Commended for a lacquered teapoy—Ma Gyan of Mandalay. division u*. 

V AW'll (SHED 

Commended for a gold lacquered panel“ Mating Pa of Prome. waaes. 

Hi via ion 2S.—Vfivnlflfted (Geno] FFor«*i 

In most works on Indian Art the articles that it is desired to 
separate under this Division are often spoken of as lacquered and 
are thus treated as identical with the lac-wares of India and the 
lacquered-wares of Burma and Japan, But it may be said that 
in materials, methods of treatment, art designs and purpose# for 
which made, they are perfectly distinct. In fact they are much 
nearer to the Painted wood and Papier Mach£, dealt with under 
Divisions j j and j8, than to Lac and Lacquer* 

A writer in the Indian Art J&nrtial has affirmed, and with vanuii 
much truth, that an jibing smeared with varnish is in India called 
Lacquer. Another writer, in the same Journal, observes that 
''the art product par excellence of Bikanir is a species of lacquer- 
work which may be applied to wood, stone or even glass and 
me tab It was, I imagine, first employed to the decoration of a 
large hall in the palace of the Maharaja.” " The whole of the 
great hall called the Rat Xcvas is covered with ornament of this 
character," 

JVdAfHti And iVnMflfii.'-Plate No. 45 shows an assortment 
of varnished wares from all parts of India and as stated on that 
Plate, perhaps the best collective name for the scries would be 
Gesso Wares. In India they are sometimes spoken of as munn- ctw 

. ■ . _ . VflFGT. 

bothi, when the design is thickly formed, and lajaward) t when 
scarcely raised above the surface. The former is of course more 
expensive than the latter* In all the forms of this ware, however, 
certain peculiarities are persistent, r l he pattern Is built up by £[^* r f lctflr! 
some special preparation ; it Is fixed by glue ; it is coloured and Mo. 
lastly varnished over the surface. The moulding material differs 
considerably in different parts of the country and according to 
the special purpose for which required. It Is very often a paint 
prepared from finely powdered brick-dust and water I or it is 
liquid plaster-of-paris; or a powder made from certain shells 
(or simply chalk) mixed with some glutinous substance such aa 
the pulp of the i//fruit; or a paste made irons the bean known 
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division Efl, as llio fid/. mixed with a little fine lime; or it may be carefully 
VARK1SEIED * * 

tfiiat. prepared paper pulp. The moulding materials are laid on the 

Process, glued surface by various methods and may be subsequently 

shaped or carved to the exact form required and still later coloured. 

They arc usually applied as paint with a brush, at other times 

moulded with the fingers and in some few instances coloured dry 

star da is dusted through stencil paper on to a glued surface until/ 

the pattern is built up in that manner. In many of the special 

Indian manifestations of this art, the embossed surface (if one may 

for convenience speak of it as such), is covered completely over 

with gold leaf, a size or varnish having been given to cause 

the leaf to adhere. The elevated pattern may now' be coloured 

thus leaving a gilded field, or the background may be picked 

out with colour leaving a floral design on gold above the coloured 

surface. 

With these for general observations it may now be desirable 
to discuss the peculiarities of the better known centres of pro¬ 
duction. 

Chief Centre* and their Art Conr'rpHvn** 

I. Bikaner. —This Native State has for centuries been known 
to practice gesso ornamentation oF a very superior kind. As 
just stated the Rot Netess Hall of the Palace is ornamented 
almost exclusively in tins method or in a kindred art of s frajtto 
(see Plate No, tS—the rectangular panel) in which a layer of 
cement is carved (just before it sets] then painted and gilded. 
Most of the panels on the dado of the hall are done in this Indian 
Sgraffiti but the upper ones, and the wood-work generally, are 
ornamented by gesso painting. Tn Plate No. 45 the targe door 
and rectangular panel are from Bakanir. The former is one of the 
originals from the An up }/ akat % the latter is a reproduction 
carefully made from the numerous panels to be seen in the Rm 
N e-ants and other rooms of the older portions of the palace. 

Old Work. The doors appear to be much older than the wall decorations. 
The patterns on the panels of these doors, as also the sciell 
work of their frames, are strongly suggestive of the renaissance 
of Europe, a circumstance that may be accounted for by the 
intimate friendship (and in fact marriage relationship] that 
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existed between the State and tile Emperor Akbar. The designs division 28- 

t i n ■ , ., , . t . * , * VARNISHED 

appear to have been originally mainly gilded but both the varnish wares. 
and the gold have faded and tarnished into a dull metallic brown 
which is exceedingly beautiful and a marvellous contrast to the 
vivid red, white, Hue and gold of the more recent work. 

Some few years ago the suggestion was made to adopt the 
gt&SQ work of Rikanic to some form or shape that might com- ^ L j[ n 
mend itself to European purchasers. For this purpose were 
accepted the characteristic and interesting oil bottles of Blkanir 
(Avjtfi) that are made out of the inner layer of the camel skin. 

In consequence gesse painted anil gilded kepis suddenly appeared 
in Lhe shops of Indian Art dealers and rapidly became constant 
features of these stores. They arc unquestionably fair samples of 
the ware, are moreover cheap and unbreakable, A paper in the 
Indian Art Journal (1892), by Colonel T, H. Headley, C.I.E., 
gives an exhaustive scries of coloured illustrations of these kepti 
and of certain painted tables in Bikanir, hut makes no mention of 
the ancient doors and wall fittings of the Palate, To the right of 
Plate No, 45 as also Plate No, 43-B (fig, 4) of this work, will 
be seen a few kcpU picked by chance from the very exhaustive 
assortment offered for sale at the Exhibition which were made 
at the Bikanir Central Jail, 

2. StiAHPUR A, in the Tonk State of Rajputana, there has 

for centuries apparently existed an industry in turning out a 
peculiar form of gessa-p ainted hide shields. It has been thought 
that these manifest a knowledge in the art of Japanese lacquering 
and it has been stated that a legend exists to the effect that the 
ancestor of the craft came from the East but was not a countryman 
of Hindustan. There is certainly one curious circumstance that 
lends countenance to this l ielief, namely, that the designs employed! 
are, like many more of those seen in Rajputana, strongly t hinese 
or Japanese in character* til nearly every instance the under¬ 
sides of these shields, specially along the margin, show clouds or 
even thunderbolts that closely resemble those painted on the w r alU 
oF the old palace of Bikanir. See initial piece to page rjo. But 
the designs are painted in gessa and the varnish used is copal, 
imported from Bombay for that purpose. The shield wakens 
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division bh. of Toole clou fit less from long experience have discovered that 
wares. impart a good polish and to prevent the design blistering 

off the hides, careful and elaborate treatment is necessary, but 
they do not by any means smooth, varnish and re-varnish their 
work a bit more frequently than 3 s done by the Pagan lacquer 
workers, or In fact by many other lac and varnish workers all over 
India, They are accordingly no more entitled to the reputation 
of having acquired a knowledge of, or of practising, the art of 
japan varnishing, than are the lac-turners of India, 

3 . Hyderabad Deccan, —Both in the town of Hyderabad itself 
and in Raicbur, plates., trays and fans are painted and varnished 
in gtssa. The background is usually in a rich enamelled green, 
the flowers large crimson patches with golden lines and gold 
stalks. It is customary for the ornamentations to radiate from a 
HvdprabSS d point in wredge-shaped portions. The fans have usually 

peacocks and other animals dispersed within the foliage. The 
best samples at the Exhibition have been contributed by Subaya 
of Hyderabadl, the plates (Cat. No. 240) costing about Rs. to and 
fans (Cat, No. 630) Rs. 12* The majority of panels furnished for 
the dado in Her Excellency Lady Cur^pn's bcudoir at the Circuit 
House, Delhi, were made by Subaya, Two of these will be seen 
on the floor and to the extreme left in Plate No, 45, 

4, NOSSAM and NANDYAL, in the Karnul district of Madras, 
have for many years been famous for their gesio painted and var¬ 
nished work. In the Madras Central Museum there is a beautiful 
circular table from Nossam which has been copied for this Exhibi* 
tton and w ill be seen in Plate No. 45., the original being in the Loan 
Collection Gallery, This was made by Nandyal Chitar Subhanna 
{Cat. No, 5095I, Rs 54, The same artist made a fair number of the 
panels used in the dado of Her Excellency Lady Curzon's BJttdoif 
At the Circuit House, Delhi. The most convenient eye mark 
between the gesso work of Nossam and that of Hyderabad is the 
greater abundance of interspersed animals in the former. The 
paroquets arc as a rule gracefully and boldly cJraw r n and are placed 
in every conceivable attitude, but the peacocks, as is mostly the 
case all over India with that bird, have their tails screwed on the 
wrong way and the legs rigid and equine. In Sir George Birdwood’s 
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Industrial Arts of India will be found (Plate 67) a moat admlr- division se, 
able example of this style of work, bat instead of being on a 
green ground it is mostly on pure white. 

The Madras School of Arts has sent to the Exhibition many 
screens done in Nossam ware and portions of the Madras Room 
were specially designed in order to show the possible application 
of this art to modern household draping and furnishing. 


D4virton 29.-Wax and Afridi Wax-cloth* 

1. Beeswax *—As already observed. Beeswax does not 
enter so very largely into the art crafts of India, as might have 
been anticipated. In fact the chief if not the only use of that RttllfUn 
material is as a resist in certain forms of dyeing. These have 
been spoken of as hand»j)ulnted calicos. 1 lucre may be said to be 
three thief centres in the production of these with characteristi¬ 
cally different styles of work at each, (1) KALAHASTRi, in North 
Arcot district of Madras, where purely Hindu mythological sub* 
jeets arc produced on cotton cloth, which portray scenes from the 
Ramayana and Mtikabharaia in panoramic forms, (2) MASUL1- 
PATAM p where admirable chintzes appear to have been produced 
ever since the days of Arrian, As seen at the present day they 
are mostly coloured blue with indigo, and red with madder (al) t 
and occasionally a little green or yellow—the designs being 
Persian and thus M uhammad an. For the most part the sheets 
And table cloths produced, represent the tree of life with birds 
resting on its boughs and animals reclining under its cool shade. 

In some of the samples, in the possession of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the Central Museum, Madras, the dyeing is so per- simel it* 
fectly accomplished that at a little distance it is impossible to 
distinguish these goods from the finest embroidery. Beeswax is 
the material used as a resist in the production of all the finer 
Masulipatani and Coconada sheets—the goods that in ancsent 
trade sometimes bore the names of these toivos, at other times 
were called Rajamuudris. [3) In BURMA— mostly in Rangoon— 
beeswax is printed over white, flowered silk, to prevent the 
dye that is subsequently given from colouring certain portions 
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ihviSion Sft. While spaces on a pink ground may Urns be produced and by 

WAX-CLOTH . ’ 4 ' 

ordinary block printing further elaborations of colour may be 

imparted wit bin the while spaces. 

Mmljw b i loB . These are the main conceptions manifested, but there is an 
info Lite gradation when all the minor centres are taken into con¬ 
sideration. A knowledge of the value of beeswax as an adjunct 
in calico-printing is, however, very nearly confined to South India 
and Burma. The place of l*eesw r ax is in Northern India mainly 
taken by the process of Ik-dyeing that will be described under 
Class VII, Division 31* The melted wax Is either printed by 
means of w r oot 3 tn blocks or is hand-pa in ted by a brush of fine 
wires that may be very small and consist of only one or two w ires 
or very large and formed someth lug like a mop* This is the 
" Calmendar' 1 ' {kehndar^ penbmsh} mentioned by Tavernier w hen 
describing l lie pal (imports or bed-covers of Madras. The wav 
soaks completely through and thus may be used to protect both 
sides of the fabric from the dye subsequently given in the vat, or 
it may be used as a delimitating resist against the spread of dye 
imparted on one side only by a brush. 

C?t[*rCentres. In the Exhibition a large series of hand-painted calicos have 
been displayed on the ceilings and as curtains and have c&me 
mainly from Kalahastri and Mosul ipatam, though ChhgUcpul, 
Coeoiiatla, Salem, Madura, Mysore, etc*, have also contributed* 
Further particulars will be found midcr Dyed Textiles, Qatt VII, 
below. 

T^ie 1 FrLni- Throughout India beeswax is used, to a certain extent, 
as the adhesive substance in tinsel printing and as already 
observed ft is also occasionally used in modelling and metallic 
easting. 

2. Afridi Wax-tfath and I>ryin& OU*,— It is not conic®- 
plated to deal very elaborately with the art of smearing doth k 
the fashion that has come to be known in India as wax-c loth - 
Thc Writer has already published a fairjy comprehensive report on 
the subject (see 7 he Agricultural Ledger^ No, t2 0/ ipai) and 
though the designs arc often extremely curious, the interest 
in the subject mainly centres around its future industrial 
possibilities. 
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Suffice it to say that the oil expressed from pmsio^ 
the p&Hi seed (wild Safflower or Cart hum us Oxyac&niha) is cloth. 
bolied for 12 hours, then thrown into cold water when it T^pgwttoii 
assumes a new form, and becomes the substance known in India 
as rogh&ti. This is the material used by the Afridis in the 
manufacture of their wax-doth. Yellow colour is obtained by 
mixing orpiment with the roghan ; red with red-lead ; white with nasuais- 
white lead; aUveriness by powdered mica; blue with indigo; 
green with orpiment and indigo ; and gold and silver with cither 
[jowdered leaf of these metals or imitation gold and silver leaf. 

To give consistence and body a little dry lime « added. The 

artisan takes in the palm of his left hand a lump of the coloured 

rogfhiu about the sire of a pigeon s egg. He very often, tut not jumpoliUoa. 

invariably, wears a leathern shield across the hand upon which 

the roghan m placed, Iti his right hand he holds a short iron 

style, about 6 inches long, which is pointed at one end, W ith 

the pointed end he works up the rcghoti and draws it out into 

fine threads. If it is too moist to draw out properly he works 

into it a small quantity of finely powdered lime. When he has 

succeeded to draw it out properly and regards the material aa la 

a workable state, the end dangling from the small quantity on 

the style is applied to the cloth and the thread deftly wound this PN ^ue 

way and that, all Lhc while being slightly drawn finer and liner. 

The main divisions of the pattern may have been previously 
marked or outlined with chalk on the fabric, but the details are 
worked up without anything to guide the operator, and, in the 
commoner designs, such as that of the Afridi dress cloth [Mai- 
khosai or Panairakh) t it is ncicr outlined in any way. 

The rapidity and accuracy with which the pattero is worked 
up by threads of plastic roghatt has to be seen to be appreciated 
and understood. The style is cfurged time after time horn the 
store on the left hand and the little thickness or slightly rounded 
portion formed where each thread commences is most artistically 
utilised. The skilled artist can work from right to left with as 
much case as from left to right, hence, just as in penmanship, the 
thick downward strokes and the fine upward hair lines, are each 
made to occur in their proper places, 
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AmoFwla- Adh ^ on of Me Cotoured Jtofftaji.— No sooner has a 
cLom tine of the raghan been deposited on the cloth than the moistened 
tip of Ike finger Is dabbled alt along it. This has the effect of 
causing the roghan to sink into the texture of the doth and to 
firmly adhere. In a very short lime it dries or hardens and 
becomes quite permanent so that fabrics ornamented in tins way 
may even be washed without materially disturbing the pattern. 
The combination of an oily substance with a metallic pigment and 
with lime, causes the material to dry most effectually, but much 
depends on the skill displayed in mixing and working up these 
ingredients* Sometimes also powdered mica (abrac) is dusted 
over the winding lines of roghan to give the pattern a silvery 
gloss, or gold leaf or Imitation gold and silver powders may be 
similarly applied, tn brushing or washing wax-cloth fabrics the 
Colour^s,° f imperfectly adherent particles of mica or gold may be removed 

but the bulk will remain, the coloured roghan itself can hardly 
l* removed by ordinary treatment and is not even softened hy 
the heat to which fabrics are usually subjected, The fading of 
the colours, that sometimes takes place, seems to be due to the 
use of inferior pigments such as white lead that consists mainly of 
barium sulphate, and more especially to the presence of sulphur 
m the colour materials employed. 

Elaboration of the JJetf^^When solid patches of colour, 
such as the leaves or petals of dowers or the bodies of birds, have 
to be made, the style with its dangling thread is made to travel 
^ mAnv times over the assigned space but always in the same 

SsUd fetches* direction, not backwards and forward*; the perfectly parallel lias 
of roghan thus laid down are by the moistened linger compressed 
into tin. desired patches. Indeed so expert are the workers that 
all trace of the original parallel tines, of which such patches are 
luitt up, completely disappears. Where two or more colours 
, aiC lo ^ E' veni * L ^ ie °P ?rit °r usually applies all the patches and 
mes required of one colour before lie proceeds to use the second 
or the third, I he half finished table cloth or fire screen may in 
consequence often appear a most bewildering production from 

which It is difficult to discover the actual pattern in the operators 
mind. 
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The one point of special interest that has been brought out 
by the present Exhibition, so far as wax-cloth is concerned, Is lhe cloth. 

fact that the writer was in error in thinking that the art was con- inform a- 
fined to Northern India and restricted to the particular oil 
employed by the Afridis. The personal and concentrated investi¬ 
gations conducted in connection with the Exhibition brought to 
light the fact that in two or three remote localities a precisely 
similar art prevails to that of Peshawar, In Baroda for example 
castor oil is boiled in the manner mentioned above and thrown c»*wr 
into told water in order to produce the roghan used in Patlait, a 
town in Earoda, The design and scheme of colours employed 
is also considerably different but the result is identical with that of 
Peshawar and Lahore. So again in Kach, linseed of] is similarly uuwi M 
boiled and a roghan produced that is used as the basis of the 
wax-cloths of that State. Sample No, i S25 is a mussafa (prayer 
cloth) made by Khatri Rangrej Rahman of Chowban, Kach, 

This is a rich and elaborate design in green, scarlet, yellow and 

while, distinctly Muhammadan but with a strongly Hindu feeling 

in its ornamentation. The designs adopted in Kach by the local 

wax-cloth workers are unconnected with those of the Airidi 

country but like those of Baroda they vividly recall, in colour and 

technique, the characteristic forms of local embroidery. In fact! dAn t Ari 7 " Tia 

the only feature that is common to alt the wax-cloths of India is 

that they are made by Muhammadans w ho are possibly descended 

from Path a ns. It would thus seem fairly certain that not only 

have we neglected to make known the materials and principles ul 

the Afrtdi wax-ctoth but have failed to discover that all over 

India a knowledge exists in the treatment of oil and its utilization 

as a paint for textiles that may be of value to the art crafts of the 

world, 

il ha, commonly beet, affirmed that the Natives of India were JUo.. rant- 
unaware of the drying property of oil, in the manufacture of pamt, 
until shown to them by Europeans* But there would appear little 
to justify a refusal to admit the Indigenous character of the know¬ 
ledge in Lhc manufacture of roghan, the drying ml substance 
employed by the wax-cloth manufacturers. Moreover, it seems 
fairly certain that that knowledge has existed for many centuries 
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DIVISION 29, 
AFRIPE WAX - 1 
CLOTH, 

Oil Pul BEi- 


Jilpur Idols, 


A WARM. 


and possibly may have been spontaneous in the various centres 
of wax*cEoth manufacture. 

3- Lintced Oil Paint ,— 1 1 is of course quite true, however, 
that in the majority of the paintings of Inrlsuch as the Sind 
painted toys and the gene wares discussed aLuve, water colours 
are useil and fixed by lac or other resin, varnish, In this cornice* 
tion it may be added that some years ago the writer had brought 
to him in London a sample of the well known Jaipur painted 
marble idols. He was asked if he recognised the article and 
replied unhesitatingly. He was next asked to examine it again 
more carefully. The observation was in consequence made that 
in almost every respect It was identical but Lliat it smelt 
ot English paint. This proved! a useful bint since the idol 
had been cast in England, from imitation marble, and was a 
sample of goods that it was contemplated to pour Into the 
dealers’ shops of India and England as genuine Jaipur marbles. 
It is not known, however, how far this adventure succeeded 
but the fact of using a strongly smelling linseed oil paint was 
the only readily [>erceptib!e difference between the true and the 
false idol since all trace of the moulding bad been effectually 
obliterated, 

AWARDS FOR DIVISIONS AND 39 — VARNISH WARES AND 
Wax-work* 

Second Prize with silver medal to the Central Jail, Rikanir, 
for collection of kapts. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to Khuda Buksh of Shahpura, 
Tonk, Rajputana, for a painted hide shield. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to Khatri Rangrej Rahman 
of Kach for a wax prayer doth (rrtussa/a) (Nio, 1S25), 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Usman Usta of Bikatnt far 
panel of gilt gesso* 

1 bird Prize with bronze medal to Calcutta School of Aft* 
for painted gessc screen. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for two table tops decorated 
with painted and varnished gesso to Xatiuyal Chitari Sub liana of 
Kuruool, Madras Presidency, 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Venganna of Kumoob 
Madias Pttwdency, for a painted and varnished gif so tray. 
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Commended for two screens with gesso paneEs—-School o£ 

Art, Madras. cloth* 

Commended for gesso fan—Subaja of Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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CLASS VII t -TllB TEXTILES OF INDIA. 


nPHJS of necessity is the largest and most important class of 
1 Indian Art Manufactures, and might be treated under various 
FRIHTIK6. headings, such as the fibre used—Cotton, Wool, Silk, Gold, 


nmsros so. 

DYEING AND 
CAUCO- 


Miaed fabrics, etc., the method of treatment in the loom— Plain, 
T igured, Coloured, etc., as manifested by the piece-goods and 
broad -cloths, the mind ins, velvets, gauzes, satinettes, brocades, 
carpets, rugs, etc., method of ornamentation subsequent to Eeav* 
ing the loom — Dyeing, Embroidery, Applique, etc HJ or the purpose 
Served a Duti t S&n $ Lung^ Shawl, Bed-cover, etc, ThedotH* 
ing of the people of India might almost be described as woven in 
Fittifu: ^ 1C re 9 uircd shapes and sizes and but rarely cut into garments 

Girmmu. that fit the body. It is this circumstance, very possiblv, that has 
given birth to the incongruous indifference, when European cos- 
tumes are resorted to, for these being made to fit the body or 
even to serve the purpose for which they were originally 
designed* By far the larger portion of the people are dressed in 
cotton. Certain colours or methods of ornamentation are, as a 
rule, rigorously adhered to by the more important communities. 
Further* the designs usually met with have been elaborated after 
centuries of adaptation to the special purpose of each particular 
garment. It is perhaps needless to mention examples here, but 
as illustrative of the value of such considerations, it may be 
remarked that in Bombay the Marathas seldom wear printed 
cottons while tile Gujaratis prefer them to all others. From 
these and such like considerations then, an impression may I* 
obtained of the value of a study of the textiles as an object lesson 
in the Arts of India. 
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It has been thought the course most Hkety to elucidate the dijiSionm^ 
more instructive features of this study, to refer the Indian cauco- 
Textiles to three classes as follows(i) Textiles Proper; 

[i) Etobroidery and Lace; and (3) Carpets and Rugs. 

The following are the groups that have been formed In the 
Textiles Proper as assorted within the Exhibition:^ 

(A)* Artistic Treatment subsequent to the Loom. 

Division 30* Dyeing and Calico-Printing, 

Division 31* Tic-dyeing. 

Division 33, Painting and Waxing, 

Division 33- Tinsel-Printing, 

(B). Artistic Treatment while on the Loom, 

Division 34. Cotton— All kinds, such as plain, figured 
{*■.*., woven patterns). 

Division 35, Silk— All kinds. 

Division 36. Wool and Pashm —All kinds. 

Division 37. Mixed Fabrics—such as Satinettcs, Appli-* 
queSj etc. 

The difficulty that besets every attempt at a scientific classi¬ 
fication of artificial (that Is to say manufactured) articles is 
exceedingly great and overlappings arc unavoidable, tor example, 

^ beeswax, lac " and drying oils have already been indicated as 
materials used in the ornamentation of textiles. Such goods 
might, therefore, be either treated as illustrative of the use of 
certain materials or as methods of textile manipulation. So again 

( it often happens that part of the ornamentation of a fabric may 
be done before and the remainder after being woven. With the 
Kashmir shaw l it frequently becomes next to impossible to decide 
how far it should be regarded as loom-work, or as subsequent 
treatment with the needle. The kinkkd&s and shawls of India 
liire, moreover, sometimes spoken of as loom embroideries and are ^ &f 

Jwoven more as tapestries than as loom fabrics. The shuttle in brofaUrfr. 
these instances is a simple pencil of bamboo [or needle as it is 
called by the weavers) that is by the hand carried in and out of 
the exact number of threads of the warp that may be necessary in 
the production of the pattern. On this account it was deemed 
preferable (as suggested above) to raise embroidery to a distinct 
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division 30. class, instead of placing that art as a division among th& methods 
CAL]co- of subsequent treatment. Embroidery is in [act to Lhe textile! 
painting. w | iat enamelling and damascening arc to the metals. Dyeing, 
wax-painting and tinsel-printing have their counterparts in paint¬ 
ing, tinning and lac-colouring, white appliqu£, or patchwork, very 
closely corresponds to the encrusted metal wares. The student of 
Indian art wall readily admit that these arc more than fanciful 
comparisons, since it is found that a remarkable parallel cxiste 
between the corresponding art designs in the industries Indicated, 
more especially in their relations to the ground! materia] —a textile 
or a metal ♦ 

JMutefOH 30. -Dyeing aitcf Valieo FrinHng* 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of an Indian village 
street might be said to be the bunting daily seen from one end 
to the other, which on closer inspection proves to be garments of 
every possible colour hung out by the dyers in order that the 
colours may be fixed or the textiles dried and bleached in the sun. 
It might almost be said of the crafts of India that none are so 
universally and frequently employed as that of the rangers or 
dyer and the £ hi pi gar or calico-printer. With the exception 
of the sombre tints, prevalent in Bengal, the inhabitants of the 
.rest of India [more especially the females} are gaily decked in 
brilliant colours. Almost every race or caste has its favourite 
costume colour, or method of dressing. Moreover, festive seasons 
and ceremonials are marked by the use of distinctive colours In 
Lhe costumes of the people. From these and such like reasons 
continuous employment is found for the dyer. And since the poor 
cannot possess more than a limited number of garment*, the 
desire for tinctorial changes can alone be satisfied by the repeated 
bleaching and dyeing of the same fabric. To this riicumStanee 
may possibly be attributed the fact that the majority of the Indian 
dye* are fugitive, no effort having been put forth to discover the 
mordant by which they can be fixed. It is a common error to 
suppose all Indian dyes are permanent and all aniline dyca of 
necessity fleeting. To the desire for many changes in colour is 
doubtless largely attributable the modern popularity of aniline 
dyes. They are cheap, easy of application,, fade readily and can 
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Textile,*. 


be repeated time after time without injury to the textile. But 
whether the advances of modern tinctorial science have benefited calico- 
or injured India, tt has to be admitted, as a fact, that perhaps con¬ 
siderably more than 50 per cent, of all the colour results attained 
at the present day are aniline or rather alizarine. And it has to 
be added that the tetter alizarine dyes are more beautiful and 
more permanent than a large percentage of the vegetable colours 
that are so much extolled by writers on Indian Art. Perhaps one 
of the most serious charges against these imported dyes Is the 
rase with which old garments, carpets, etc., may lie simulated, 
a circumstance that in itself refutes the charge of Iseing more 
glaring than " the fine old vegetable dyes," In fact It is not the 
materials used by the dyers but the change in the taste of the m 

people that is wrong. They have grown tired of pale, delicate 
colours and have turned to the opposite extreme for something 
new. When this craving for glaring colours—a depraved taste no 
■Soul a— has passed away, the Indian dyers with the pigments 
supplied them from the chemical works will no more need to 
revert to 70 or 80 per cent, of their old vegetable dyea, than the 
dyers of Europe find it necessary to revert to the woad of their 
forefathers. The majority of the Indian vegetable dyes are fleet¬ 
ing— that is to say, they gradually fade when exposed to light, 
especially the yellows and all shades that have yellow as an 
ingredient. The best colours are the blues'' and reds—inJigo, 
at {morindi 1) and lac. But all Indian dyes are relatively ex- tanu^rw 
pensive and troublesome and the danger lies in the fact that there 
are good and bad qualities of aniline. The dyer s art of India has 
recently suffered most seriously through the temptation given 
hy the sale of the more inferior chemical dyes anti th ignorance 
that prevails as to the exact process required to fix them. 

On the other hand the imported goods, pandering to the present 
desire for change, have degraded lb- taste 3 01 glaring colours 
and given the Indian dyer bis models in vulgarity 

The following classification may be accepted as denoting some 
of the more commendable methods and results attained ,n India. 

Plain Dveing, 

Bengal, ^The mart highly esteemed dyers of this Province 
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divisions, are those of Calcutta, Patna, Parbhanga, and Saran. The chief 
CALICO- feature of the dyed fabrics of these towns might be said to be 
* plain colours with narrow borders of a different shade imparted 
by crude methods of resist or discharge dyeing. 

A Mam , —Among sonic of the aboriginal hill tribes, dyeing is 
carried to a higher state of perfection than with the people of the 
plains, but usually each tribe possesses but one or at most two 
good dyes. The Nagas are famed for their bright manjit red, 
which 3 n thdr hands gives a brilliant colour to the human hair 
employed in the ornamentation of spears. The blue used by most 
of the Assam aborigines is more nearly related to Chinese than to 
Indian Indigo. 

United J*rartfic«i»-*Tt)ere are few features of Indian life so 
striking as the sudden transition observable In the dresses of the 
people in passing from the Lower Bengal to the Upper Pnmn* 
ccs, more especially the proficiency seen to be attained In calico- 
printing. The chief districts are Farukhabad, Kanauj, Lucknow, 
Bulandshahr, and Fateh pur. 

rtn\jnb r — There are many famed centres for dyeing, but per¬ 
haps the most characteristic feature of the province is the, skill 
attained in silk and wool dyeing in Amritsar. Ludhiana, and 
Kashmir — the brilliancy of the yellow; magenta, and purple 
floss silks used in the embroidery of the women.s skirts and shawls 
iphulkaris)* Calico-printing has also assumed certain very dis¬ 
tinctive forms which will be described below. 

Central Province#.—In these provinces another revelation is 
given by the rich dark-red seen to bo preferred by the people in 
the colouration of their garments. And this peculiarity extends 
right through the great central tableland to the confines of the 
Madras Presidency and north and west to Rajp titan a and Bombay. 
This took its birth very possibly in the locally produced til 
f morinda) dye, the kharita and saht. 

liajputana fuiri Central India —are famed for the gr®** 
skill of their cotton-dyers and calico-printers. The pagih worn 
by the Rajputs arc as a rule pure white or delicately coloured. 
The skill attained at several centres such as Alwar and Kota is 
unsurpassed by the dyers of any other part of India, At the 
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former town a method of double-dyeing is practised, Thai is to diyj$io#30. 

sax, a piece of muslin or net is coloured yellow un one surface ami Calico* 

' c m p'R INTI h"0. 

red un the other, or green on one side and red on Use other. 

Any two shades may lie so treated arid the effect is perfectly Dyainii- 
kaleidoscopic, for not only does the flowing stfri show a differ¬ 
ent colour where a fold turns over, but the one colour is seen 
through the other in a perfectly bewildering fashion. Sir Thomas 
W anile was one of the very first European writers to draw atten¬ 
tion to this subject and hisadmirahle example of an Alwar double- 
dyed muslin sdri has been quoted by many subsequent writers 
[see Indian Art Journal, Vd. I (ifiSb)], 

This art appears to l*e known to the dyers in some two or 
three towns of Rajputatia and in Yeola near N&sk* In Lhe last 
mentioned it is practised with the silks used in making pi iambi ir 
waist cloths, Et may have been the prototype of the shot muslins 
of Kota and of the shot silks of Amritsar and other towns of the 
Panjab and of the United Provinces. In Kota Slate most charm¬ 
ing muslins are produced in which the warp may be a brilliant 
purple and the weft pale green, so that the textile shows the one 
and the other colour according to the angle at which viewed. 

In the Exhibition will be seen a large assortment of double- 
dyed muslins made by Abdulla, Mahomed Bus, and K a malm] din 
of AJwar* 

The second great peculiarity of the dyeing of Rajputana and 
Central India may be said to be the perfection attained In the 
process of resist dyeing by tying up portions to w hich it is not 
desired to impart colour—Tie-dyeing or Bandana work [see 
Division 31% 

Mtitffvi a, —This Presidency in olden times had two features 
in the dyer’s art for which it was famed, the use of the chay root 
[in place of the al ) — for its splendid rich deep reds and the 
employment of bces-wax as a resist in hand-painted, m place oe 
block-printed, chinties, 

But it is perhaps needless to extend this introductory review' 
of the peculiarities of the chief seats of the tinctorial art of India, 

I he subject wilt be elaborated w hen discussing some of the more 
specially artistic manifestations. In passing, however, it may be 
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division ad. observed that Mr. Edwin Holder in the monograph on Dyes and 
D Y calko-° Dyeing in the Madras Presidency gives useful particulars 
pa * HTINC ' regarding the dyes used in South India, but makes no mention of 
the employment of wax as a resist nor of tbe superb results 
obtained by the dyers of Masulipatam, Chingelput, Salem, 
Coronada and Kalahariri in painted fabrics. 

Cali co-P hinting. 

So very different are the styles of calico-printing met with in 
.India that it becomes very nearly possible to arrange unerringly a 
promiscuous assortment of these goods to the actu al towns where 
they were produced. This circumstance is very possibly largely 
due to the fact that they have been less keenly sought after by 
enrio-henters and in consequence (excepting in Madras) have 
been less seriously adapted to tbe demand for novelty. It may 
therefore, fie the most satisfactory course to deal with the calico 
prints province by province, 

Bengal ,—This art is met with in one town only, namely, 
Hajipur near Patna. The work consists of red and blade 
stripes, circles and cones, printed all over a dull pink or yellow 
surface. 

United Province *.—In Lucknow, bed-covers {iihaf or rasai) 
and shawls worn quilted (yard) are the chief articles turned out 
by the chiptgart. They are made of line quality of English cotton 
doth and have usually a minute and complex pattern in a niedkj^ 
colours, green, blue and red predominating on a white field. 
These goods are doubtless the origin nf the “ prints tr w orn by the 
domestic servant classes of Europe. Kanauj and Farukhabad used 
formerly to turn out chintzes on thick cloth [£ijar t garha, dhoti* 
jora i etc.], but at present they use English doth, and thus, with 
difficulty, can be distinguished from Lucknow prints except that 
the bed-covers (palangpos&es) are mostly in larger arid bolder 
designs. In the fard of both Lucknow and Kanauj. the held 
is usually covered by a minute flow'er closely compacted with a 
border pattern composed of two or three parallel scrolls- The 
Farukhabad, calico-printers are, moreover, fond of the 11 Persia* 1 
tree of life 1 pattern with a profusion of green leaves, the border 
being broad and with festoons of flowers encircling cones W 
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demarcating convent Eonal facades and balconies* The result may 
be described as heavy and overburdened. 

At JahANGIRABAO (BULANDSHAhr) a very different style of 
calico-printing prevails, which, to some extent, has been recently 
imitated in Lucknow and Farnkbabad. The ground is cither 
yellow, flesh-coloured pale green, pate blue or more rarely white 
with a minute elaborate pattern In two harmonising 1 colours. The 
yellow ground has the pattern in chocolate and pale gTcen; the 
flesh-coloured ground with the pattern in pink and black; 
the grey with orange and black, and tire white with pale 
blue and black The style is distinctly effective, The ceiling 
of the Main Transept of the Exhibition near the Refreshment 
Room will be seen to be draped in this style of calico- 
printing. 

b Jafarganj near FaTEHPUR still another highly peculiar 
school of calico-printing is met with. Tin: ground is usually a 
dull neutral lemon yellow'. This is traced all over by a large bold 
conception, usually the "Persian tree of life," large Persian cones, 
vases with sprays of flowers or bunches of carnation-like flowers. 
These are elaborated in blue and dark Indian red with the print¬ 
ed outlines of the patterns show ing up in dark brown or black* 
The borders of the sheets are composed of medallions of flowers 
encircled by broad Stands of red and blue with the interspaces 
filled in with fantastic Arabic inscriptions in white or black letters. 
JA striking feature of this work is the circumstance that the large 
surfaces of the design are worked up with the brush over the top 
of the printed details. In this way shadows within the flowers Or 
trie'ribs of"the leaves show through the main brush colour. In 
fact the use pf the brush in the production of this class of goods 
raises the craft to a higher platform than that of the ordinary 
calico-printer and one which in other parts of India is still further 
developed. The two bays on either side of the Main Transept 
will be seen to have ceiling cloths in the Jafarganj style, and those 
with large gracefully outlined and delicately coloured peacocks 
*EU be found specially worthy of study, A very large celling 
doth similar to oue that may be seen on the ceiling of the Luck¬ 
now Museum was received at the Exhibition loo l^te to lie 
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displayed to advantage, but it will richly repay examination as it 
is a splendid piece of w r ork* 

The boldness and freedom of Jafarganj work is a pleasing con¬ 
trast to the severity and uniformity of the Lucknow, Kanauj and 
jafc&Qgirabad work. Other districts in the United Provinces 
noted (or their calico-priots are Agra, Multan, Mainpuri, Allaha¬ 
bad, Cawnpore, Rijner, Mirxapur, Muiaffamagar, Saharanpur, 
Meerut, Htwa, Jaunpur and Benares. None of these districts 
approach in artististic merit those already described. Foe 
example, Agra, as is but natural (rom Els situation, shows a 
stronger leaning towards the style ol calicos characteristic of 
Central India and Rajputana than to those of Qudh. The 
material is coarse, it is dyed ill di'antl then printed in Mack or 
black and yellow patterns. 

Mr. SaJyid Muhammad Hadi has written a useful monograph 
on The Dyes and Dyeing of the L nit id Province*. It will he 
found to contain information regarding every material used and 
all the methods of manipulation pursued. It should, therefore, 
be consulted by persons who desire to extend this study beyond 
the sketch hero attempted^namely the art conceptions of each 
school of calico-printing. 

Central /'rot'frwi.—Llahco-prisiting Es nut an important 
industry in these Provinces. The best results are obtained in 
Chanda, Nagpur, Bhandara, Narsingpur and Da moll. The 
colours used arc mostly at red and indigo blue or the alizarine 
substitutes for these. 

Punjab. 1 — Following the course pursued with the United 
Provinces, the districts of the Panjab most noted for their calicos 
may now be briefly discussed and references marie to the 
examples from each Eo be seen in the Exhibition. Kot Kamalia 
in Montgomery, Sultan pur in Kapurthala, Lahore and Kashmir 
are those most deserving of separate notice. 

Kot Kamalia. — The brush is largely used in the Panjab Em 
aid of the block but apparently fcces-wax is rarely, Ef cver f 
employed in any way as a resist in the Panjab brush-calicos. In 
Kot Kamalia the pattern, after being stamped all over, i* 
elafioralcd hy coloured patches or bands being brought up 10 ! ^ e 
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required shade by hand painting the larger patches. Parties 

arc made in conjunction with dewalgirs toe dados) that wry ^CAUtC^ 

strikingly recall the old Persian persiennes [see Indian Art 

Journal, Volume t (1SS6)—article by Mr. J. L .Kipling}. These 

are in red, yellow and green w ith black outlines stamped on a 

white field. Very frequently, however, broad borders of white 

background and red cone patterns stamped at fixed distances 

apart have, been brushed over in yellow, or large flowers printed 

in black have been brushed over with red ; thus, in both instances, 

the details of the pattern show through a surface colour imparted 

last of alt. The calico-printer of Rot K&tnalta w ho obtained the 

highest reputation and printed all or nearly all the dew&Igins 

figured and described by Mr. Kipling [via*, ^alla tar} has died, 

and hts descendants are by no means so successful a* he was. 

At SuLTANPtJR, in addition to work somewhat similar to 
that of Kot Kamalia, a distinctive and graceful style is met with 
unlike that of any other part of India. A fine quality of cloth is 
used and this is first dyed in salmon or ivory colour, then printed 
in terra-cotta red. The field is a most elaborate and closety 
compacted tracery in which the stems. leaves and flowers are, 
as it were, doubly outlined in a manner that forcibly recalls 
Sikh wood-carving, especially in the frequency of the composite 
Rower that was possibly derived from the sqtiamose flowering 
bead of the plane tree. The borders are bold and in darker 
colours, with very often a balustrade-like division by means of 
inset pillars in Sikh style* In some respects this work seems as 
if accomplished by the colours being here and there uisebarged, 
hut as opposed to this suggestion it may be added that none of 
the Panjab writers makes any reference to that proves* as being 
known and practised by the Pan jab calico-printers. There is, 
however, in the Sultanpur work a soft harmony and a warm 
feeling that is most pleasing in the wall draping* of thU part of 
the Panjab, that has only to be seen to be admired. One or two 
of the draperies and ceiling cloths both in the Main Gallery an 
in the Loan Collection Gallery are from SulUnpur. 

LAHORE produces wall drapings and abras (qui ts) on 
coarse doth, the prevailing feature ol which might < c suit, to 
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mviEiotf so. their shades of Indian red and faded blue and green, The dados 
^CALICO 3 and wall draping!* are panelled and have figure borders running 
fruiting. a ( on g the [ n 0 f <i a< -h panel is very often a 

” Persian tree of life f with birds and other animals. Much of this 
work is brushed, such as the backgrounds of the panels. The 
borders frequently show wavy or zig-zag vertical Tines In red, 
yd low, black and white alternations. The most noted calico- 
printer ol Lahore may be said to be Jbandu who lives near the 
Wazlr Khan, mosque, and visitors to the Exhibition will have an 
opportunity (in the Artisans’ 1 Gallery) to witness that skilled 
artificer producing the wall draping? and curtains for which lie 
has attained a very high reputation, lie will also be seen 
engaged printing cotton velvets In squares suited for the 
manufacture of cushion a, 

AMftiTSAR;— Some of the finer Panjab printed sdris, when on 
good quality cotton or mu si in, approach very closely in colour 
effect to rich embroidered or brocaded fabrics. An excellent 
©cample of this will be found in the Amritsar sari shown by a 
coloured illustration in the Indian Art yottrnal, Vul. IL plate 5" 
The calico-prints of GUROASPUR are very similar 10 thereof 
Lahore with the exception that the field of the abm cloth or 
quilt is very often made up of a multitude of squares each con¬ 
taining one large conventional flower, hut in so complex and 
dazzling a fashion as to become perfectly bewildering. Other 
districts noted for their Calicos are Bahawalpur, Multan, Sialkot, 
Amritsar and Fere®pur, but the only one that need be detailed, 

lUihmir here Is Kashmir; The best known calicos of KASHMIR arc those 
Gutoofli « | 

of 5ambar in Jammu and thus closely akin jo the Sialkot ivorlt- 

They are of Persian design, but although often highly commended 

by Europeans are in reality inferior to many other Indian 

styles such as those of Kot Kamalia and Sultanpur, and are in n& 

way comparable with those of Masulipatam, The Kashmir 

goods arc mostly w all drapings, floor cloths and canopies. The 

ground colour is usually lemon yellow, the ornamentation of the 

field a medley of red and green with the borders made up °f 

pancts blind with geometric designs and zig-zag lilies or with 

the cotiu-pattern severely and arbitrarily arranged. 
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Several of the ceiling cloths displayed in the Exhibition will MITOONajL 
be found to come from Lahore, Gurdaspur, and Kashmir so that p CjUca 
the student has ample opportunity of examining these styles of 
work* 

Hafptitana and Central /iifIio,-Thc enumeration of the 
styles of calico-printing already made by no means exhausts 
India's resources in this form of the tinctorial ark Practically 
every Native State has something peculiar and distinctive of its 
own. Space cannot, however, be afforded to do more than refer 
to one or two Well marked examples, each peculiar and charming, 
and which could not be omitted from even the most cursory 
sketch of the calico-printing of India, 

AjMIR doth is white or is dyed pale pink or a warm cream 
cotour, then printed all over the surface in a delicate floral design 
boldly and sharply outlined in black, then elaborated with two or 
three shades of red from pink to almost red black* 1 be fields 
of the shawls, bed-covers or ceiling cloths, are usually hi led tip 
with a fairly large floral elaboration of cone-patterns, etc,, but 
the borders are left pure white and have floral scrolls consisting 
of palmyra-like expanded fans or hibiscus-like flowers alternately 
dark and light red, while the end pieces (in s^ris and rumals) 
are panelled bv pillars and (lowers in cuspud arches* A large 
series of these beautiful and richly coloured fabrics will be seen 
in the Exhibition, as ceiling cloths, wall drapings and table 
covers. 

The SANGAKiR town of Jaipur State must, however, begg 
regarded as the 'cry metropolis of the calico-printing craft of 
India so far as art conceptions and technique are concerned* 
Moreover, once upon a time SaftganiT was a large and prosperous 
town where now there stands but a number of dilapidated hovels, 
occupied by a few poorly paid calico-printers. At the P rcscnt 
day the fabric employed by them is English bleached cotton, but 
instead of being made into atari* bed-co ver* etc,, the habit pre¬ 
vails ol printing tn strips or pieces and allowing the pure ha- 5 er to 
make up in any way desired. The ground colour is usually white, 
blue or yellow,, and the design may be described as realistic and 
graceful Sprays of flowers or of the flame-cone built op of 
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DTEnto^Ami ^ 0Wers or of buddies of flowers or fruits resting within vases 
PRtim^G ®r plates. These are repeated all over the surface at Hied dis¬ 
tances and usually in a diagonal fashion There is no border 
or division of parts and the sprays are usually from ; to 3 inches 
in site with the flowers conventional yet still recognisable. But 
the most surprising feature of all has to be now told, namely, 
LhaL the fabrics are usually dyed on both sides and (he patterns 
printed in such a way that they appear almost as vividly on the 
under as on the upper surface. Among the most frequent 
faraMTKie flowers maybe mentioned the iris, the imperial pendant lily, the 
rose and the polyanthus with its gracefully nodding head of 
flower and revolute leaf margins, and many flow ers and fruits of the 
plains of India such as the mango, brinjal, etc.,—modem designs 
very possibly, hi the brinjal pattern, the fruit Is deep purple 
brown and has a bright blue speck near the centre that gives 
Plowtri. I he natural bloom while the characteristic leaves are softened 
and blended with a yellow background. In producing these 
charming effects of vivid floral designs, oil pale harmonious 
backgrounds, the patterns are first printed all over every otic of 
the colours required. Then the entire series of block patterns 
are covered over with a resist paste and the background painted 
iti by the hand, a mop of cloth being used in place of a brush. 
Hie favourite backgrounds are pale blues, greens, lemon yellows, 
pure vvhitcs. or deep natural green-blacks. Chadar$ of the last 
mentioned colour are common, in which the floral ornamentation 
is confined to a narrow border and two end-pieces of red and 
yellow that consist of a scries of erect floral patterns that might be 
described as depicting a well trained border of flowering shrubs. 

Obviously many of the Sanganir designs portray flowers that 
are not likely to have been seen by the calico-printers nor by the 
nlock engravers of Raj put ana, Jn spile of this ciroum stance, 
however, there seems every reason to believe that the craft has 
tx?en handed down for centuries and lias come to us in all the 
purity of original inspiration. The nature, feeling and colour 
reciprocity, as also- the technique in printing, arc all perfect, 
while the absence of machine regularity gives a charm that 
places these goods above and beyond anything as yet accom- 
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pi!shed in Europe. It lias been observed that it is the quaint- 
ness and liarmuny in the Indian textiles that fascinates, but the JjgW 
skilful treatment of the Satiganir calico-printers is quite as 
wonderful as tlie goods are beautiful. Few, if any* of the 
modern schools of calico-printing in India or in Europe for that 
matter) have approached the primitive workers of Sauganir and 
sAd t therefore, is it to have to add that such perfection is rapidly 
iK-ing swamped by the popular wave for novelty and utility. The 
designs have been stolen and imitated and prints at a lithe of the 
old prices arc being thrust on the markets that formerly afforded 
the means of existence for the Sauganir calico printers. The 
student will find a rich display of Sangatiir calicos, mostly 
derived from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in the Loan Collection 
Gallery of the Exhibition, This will repay inspection as also the 
assortment offered for sale in the Main Gallery of which the piece 
No. 1117 obtained a second prize with bronze medal. 

Jodhpur, —In Jaipur itself an altogether different sLyle of 
work Is turned out which more closely resembles that of Agra 
and Jodhpur than Sangatiir. It may, therefore, suffice to briefly 
describe the calicos of Jodhpur, These are printed as a rule on 
thick coarse doth and like the Sauganir goods are in strips or 
pieces ready to be sewn together into the characteristic skirts 
worn by the Females throughout the greater part of Rajputana. 

The prevailing ground colours are deep dark Indian red, or dark 
moss green or dull blue. The patterns are usually dosdy com- fttrfc strip** 
paclcd in parallel hands an inch or so In breadth and arranged 
lengthwise along the fabric Usually also they are purely con- 
ventioual and almost geometric, hut occasionally diagonal bands 
of flowers appear. When the ground 15 dark red or brown the 
patterns arc bright red ; when green the patterns are m lemon 
yellow and orange-red; or ivhen blue the rosettes of flowers are 
in brilliant purple -an effect which w hen viewed near at hand, 
is startling and discordant, but when «eu at a little distance 
becomes pleasing, more especially when I he garments arc worn 
and faded. The entire absence of whitf from these dresa stuffs 
is one of their most remarkable features The visitor wd avt 
an opportunity of studying a laigv scries of tht^se Joihpur calicos, 
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division 30. 5 ‘ ncC l ]avc been very extensively used for draping the walls 
"SgT m l ^ e Art ^ cfion and ^ or covering the tables and shelves threugh- 
FfttSTWO* out the Main Gallery. 

Udaipur.— la Udaipur and elsewhere in Rajputanaa quaint 
system of calico-printing on muslins prevails. This is usually 
Hfcjp^tuni done on the rum ah that are tied tightly around the waist by 
men or worn loosely over the shoulders or round the head as 
pagris* The fabric is pure white or pale pink and the 
patterns consist of Lunches of dowers, cone-patterns, etc., printed 
in two shades of dark red, the lighter shade fringing the darker, 
or occasionally green leaves and yellow flowers are shown. A 
large assortment of these very charming printed muslins will be 
found in the Exhibition, those coming from Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Ajmir, Jodhpur, Kota, etc,, being specially worthy of examination. 

KtJNAftt in Kota Stale holds a high position among the hkib 
k,uC alicos, loti calico-printing centres of India. In addition to producing 
similar goods to those described in connection with Jaipur, Jodh¬ 
pur and Ajmir, it also turns out a large quantity of goods of a 
commendable nature in which patterns are printed by a resist 
paste first, the fabric is then dyed for the background, washed, 
and the white patterns cither left or subsequently coloured by 
block printing. In the Exhibition will be found an extensive 
scries of this description such as the ptpildah sari y blue-black 
ground with a scorpoid design in pale blue, and thu cham&thdld 
sdri a pattern, that can well be described as depicting cellular 
structure from the field o! the microscope,, drawn in pure white on 
a background of Indian red. In this, as in all the othc-r similar 
examples of such goods, the ground colour is produced by brush¬ 
ing the surface with the dye. 

Jn Central India* Ujjain may be mentioned as an impor¬ 
tant centre for calico-printing, but other towns are also noted such 
as Gwalior, Rat Earn, Mundsaur and Indore. 

Bombay Presiden*y has several noted centres for calico' 
printing but mainly in Gujarat, Ahmcdabad, Bombay town* Surat, 
Broach and Bamda, In the Maratlia country woven patterns 
are preferred to printed, blit there are good calico-printers in 
Khandesh, Dharwar and Xasik. In Sind the art is carried to an 
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even higher platform than in Gujarat and the use o\ a resist paste 
is almost constant. The pattern is printed as required on the p ^ca 
white ground and in Ahmedabad subsequently stamped over with 
a resist paste made of Kmc and gum ; in Sind of fuller's earth and 
gum and in Surat of castor oil, bees-WW and kkakhan oil [Salva- 
dora). The fabric is then dyed Lhe desired ground colour, 
which may he accomplished by brushing it over in one colour, or 
as separate panels in different colours with a flannel mop* In**** 
Sind, much as m Lahore, preference is given to faded colours and 
dull effects mostly in lemon yellow, green, brick-red or orange 
If it be desired to produce a white pattern on a coloured ground, 

Use resist paste only Is imprinted and the textile then dyed when 
the resist paste, on being removed, shows the white pattern. 

Baroda and Kaira are perhaps the towns of greatest note and the 
prevailing colour used is blue-black or dark green, the design 
being mostly minute specks and the borders and end-picces glar¬ 
ingly distinct, such as strips in canary yellow, with green and red 
in alternating bands and similarly coloured rosettes or medallions 
in the middle of the field. A beautiful example of a Baroda sdri 
may be seen in the [rtUtan Art youftt&ti Volume I (iBSG)i 

Motfrcte*—Of the SouthefU Presidency, Colonel George Bidie, 

MIX, G.l.E.j some few years ago, wrote that ' r amongst Hindus 
everything connected with clothing i* more or le?s regulated by 
the ancient and rigid laws of caste, so that the articles in this class 
also possess more pr less of an ethnological interest- The brilliancy 
of the colours and their grouping in Indian textile fabrics are gener™ 
ally very different from European conception?, hut It will tie 
found that some of their most characteristic designs are, so far 
as the choice and arrangement of colours arc concerned, copies 
from nature, and therefore not unpleasant The Tcaults, however, 
are often so remarkable that no Europe** would venture to wear 
articles presenting such combinations, although on a dark-skinned 
people they do not seem at all out of place, and often have a 
most picturesque effect." 

The people of South India certainly use more highly 
coloured and more boldly conceived designs in their calico- 
printed garment# than ia the case in any other part o n ia 
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SvrnG awo not mon 50 than “ insfrict Record with Dravidian conceptions of 
PWifSi art ' Mr ‘ Thurston ver >' properly deprecates the degeneration 
that has recently taken place hi Madras through the introduction 
of European prints in imitation of, or rather substitution for, the 
fine oEd designs of the country. He instances a sample, procured 
locally, in which rows of bicycles were depicted in alternation 
with trees on a piece of cloth intended for female attire. Such 
cnfleosT* monstrosities are an insult to European knowledge and an outrage 
on Indian art. They have thcEr parallel in the moral handkerchiefs, 
the sale of which some few years ago had to be prohibited 
because in addition to a scripture text they had printed on 
them a photographic reproduction of an Indian bank note, Full 
size, as their central ornamental feature. It w r as soon discovered 
that these were puL to a more successful fraudulent purpose 
than the contemplated conversion of India to Christianity, Some 
of the abominations here alluded to have been published as an 
object lesson, in contrast with Indian prints, in the tndi&n Art 
Journal, Volume Vll, plates gz to 93 (rSgy), 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the South Indian calicos 
Ls, however, the very frequent use of bees-wax as a resist and their 
further discussion may, therefore, be reserved for Division 31 
below. 

awards for Division cauco-Printing, 

awards. Hurd rrjze ty'ith bronze medal to Ganga Baksh CEiimou 
E-all of Sanganlr, Jaipur, for printed cotton curtains. 

Third 1 rise with bronze medal to jhandoo of Lahore for 
cotton prints. 

Division Sth—Tie-Dyeintj vr Root-Dyeing^ Ha ml&na Hurt* 
Having gone into such details with the letter known style* of 
calico-printing, it will hardly be necessary to do more than men¬ 
tion very briefly the various forms of resist-dyeing that have been 
assorted in the present position. 

■Unipatixioi. BandAna work.—T he once famous Bandana handkerchiefs 
may b*- given as the best known example of tic-dyeing. The pro¬ 
cess is simple but so laborious that it could only have been In- 
vented or practised in a country where food was cheap and con¬ 
sequently human labour valued at an abnormally low figure. It 
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may be described briefly as follows \ lie fabric is folded several 
times into half until reduced to a square or rectangular piece per¬ 
haps not more than one foot by a foot atid-a-half in length and 
two or three folds in thickness, it is then damped and pressed 
over a block which consists of a piece of wood with a mass of 
nails or pins fastened all over it in elaboration of some design. 
It is then Ukrn off the block and given to a girl (the bandhsm) 
who purposely allows the thumb and forefinger nails to grow long 
with a view to their becoming .in indispensable pair of pincers, by 
means of which minute particles of the doth may be laid hold of 


readily. The raised up portions indicated by the block art PUdhw and 
seized and deftly tied by a string that may or may wot have been 
coated w r ith a resist paste* Great skill is needed not only !o s ,_ 
curely grasp all the layers of cloth nt once but to so set re each 
portion that it may crinkle in a particular manner while being 
securely wound round and tied. Moreover the thread is not rut 
into separate pieces at each tied point. It is carried from the one 
to the other and is merely held in position hythe turn upon itself 
that is given just before being; carried to the nest point. In 
consequence, when the operation of dyeing has been completed, the 
thread may be readily unwound and used again and again. The 
Undhani having finished her task, the fabric is given to the 
dyer who liegins by immersing the folded up aiul compactly 
tied cloth in the lightest shade that it is intended to be giieiL 
say yellow. When finished, it is handed to the btndh *«. 
who now impresses it upon a second pattern block, and proceeds 
to tie a still further series of raised up points. It is again 


dyed the next shade, say red, and if the pattern and scheme 
of colour desired be thus completed, the threads are unwound 
and the fabric opened out when it will be found to have a 
red field with a pattern in white and yellow points, repeated 
several times alt over it. Instead of slopping with the red, a 
third series of points may be tied and the fabric dyed black 
w hen the pattern will appear in point* of while, yellow and red 
on a black (or black-brown) field Of this kind may bn mentioned 
No. 43& 5 from Jodhpur which obtained a second F™ with 
bronze medal as the best sample of tie-dyeing in the Exhibition. 
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But should a still more elaborate design be contemplated, the 
dyeing and tying may be repeated indefinitely. For example, the 
first points tied may have been very large and the cloth so folded 
that when they arc opened out they form perfectly circular while 
spots, squares or star-shaped patches, upon the first ground 
colour. These may now be dealt with separately and be Lied 
and re-tied until the circles, the squares or the stars become 
variegated by concentric bands of colour, or a final special spot 
may be given in the centre of each by uncovering the tips so as 
to allow these portions of the teed up spaces to receive the 
desired tint; in fact such exposed portions may be specially 
coloured by means of a brush. But since the tying of points can 
never be absolutely complete, the very centre of each bears the 
tiniest speck of the final field colour. 

Instead of using a block to raise up the cloth at the desired 
points, the bandhani may simply proceed to tic up portions 
according to a pattern that she has practised until it has become 
a second nature. In this way she will work rapidly and outline 
a bird, a horseman or a flower, and pass over certain points 
in the design that require to be tied at subsequent stages, 
while carrying on a heated controversy with her neighbour or 
attending to her infant child. And she will return again and 


again to the further elaborations of one piece after another with 
a certainty of action that speaks Intuition rather than training. 
But instead of circular, square or star-shaped spots, It may 
^ E?s ‘ rth ^ to produce transverse bands or ziz-zag lines of 
one colour or another. For example, the pagriftfOtn by the 
Marwraris arc elaborately coloured in bauds. This is accom¬ 
plished by folding the cloth lengthwise into, say, four Folds, then 
tying it at intervals by a series of patches of the desired breadth. 
If then dyed and subsequently opened out, it will be found to 
have a ground colour with zig-zag transverse bands of white. 
Having obtained this result, the ordinary point tying may next he 
resorted to with the result of producing a limitless series of 
effects. 

Centres.-—C loth dyed by tying portions is generally known 
as cAunrt, and the art is practised throughout Central India and 
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Rajputana, as also Gujarat in Bombay. It is occasionally scon in divKiOn^. 
Berar and Madras, but is extremely rare or quite unknown in the 
rest of India, although fairly largely practised at a few isolated 
localities, such as at Muttra. In Plate Mo, 4$ have been shown two 
examples of tic-dyeing, namely figs, 6 and 7, The former is the 
characteristic system practised in Rajputana., more especially at 
Ajmir and Jodhpur, in which the final ground colour is black- 
brown, the pattern being in white, yellow and red spots. Pig- 7 on 
the other hand shows a piece of silk tie-dyed at Yeola, near Nasik, 

The custom prevails in that part of India of dyeing strips of silk 
with one half the breadth red with white spots. the other not 
dyed at all. Sir Thomas Wardle gives in the Indian Art 
Jaurnat, Volume f (iS86), three most beautiful coloured plates of 
tie-dyed work. Mr, Chobe Raghunath Das gives in the Indian 
Art y&urntil, Volume II, an interesting account of the Kota tie- 
dyeing industry, beautifully illustrated with coloured plates (Nos, 
ir, 13 and ij}, the inspection of which will greatly help to elu¬ 
cidate the above brief description of this quaintly interesting craft. 

Mashru WORK.—The- term mashru means permitted, and 
has reference to the prohibition in Moslem ceremonial law to the 
use of pure silk by men, except in war or in the form of narrow 
borders. Mixed silk and cotton fabrics are, therefore,, met with 
all over India, and many of them arc exceedingly I beautiful, as for 
example those with a wavy line or ihanjuri. In thi-> style of 
work the warp is tie-dyed and the weft very possibly dyed but 
not tie-dyed. Mas hr us both in pure silk or pure cotton or, still 
more abundantly, mixed silk and cotton have come to the Exhi- Khin ^ r| 
bition from practically every province, 1 hey constitute one of PitufM. 
the most significant of Indian textiles though, until the appear¬ 
ance of Mr, A, Yusuf M’s most admirable monograph on The 
Silk Fabrics of the United Provinces, they received but scant 
consideration. In connection with the organisation of the 
collections for the Delhi Exhibition, fairly careful inquiries were 
instituted into the subject of ntashrus, E ram (hamba State 
has been received (No, 4417) a most remarkable example of 
tic-dyeing, ft is a cotton fabric woven in alternate bands of 
cotton and gold thread, the cotton being tie-dyed so as to show 
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targe wavy formations in (lark red wilbin the cotton strips, 
in Benares the process ol lying lire warp Was witnessed. It \ s 
dune by men {tfimbaftMas) who earn front two to three annas, 
after labouring for ten hours daily, on the most monotonous of alt 
occupations and ope that must after a very few years exercise 
a very depressing Influence on the operators. The warp is 
stretched and held tight The men have given them small slrii 7 
of birch bark from p^lli to I inch in breadth, accorditig to the form 
of mashru desired. These strips they cleverly roll up and cause 
to encircle a certain number of threads of the warp. They then 
fix each band of bark by tying it with .1 string, and so expedi- 
tiously that the whole opt ration is completed before the observer 
has had time to see how it has been done. Time after time this is 
repeated, until the entire warp has been tied at intervals, eqialte 
the breadth of the strips nt bark affixed lo it. It is then dyed and 
the strips of bark removed and when being arranged on the loom 
it is so adjusted as to cause the dyed portions to produce ivavy 
lines (called the A A u ftj art) across the breadth of the doth. The 


S&Dfl. 


Doubt* tie- 
dr«iDK. 


price of mas Jims, ornamented in this manner, depend^ upon the 
number of zig-zags within a given distance. Obviously it would 
be much easier and quicker to tie the warp with hands 1 inch 
than 1th of an inch in breadth. In plate No, 46, lig. 2, a 
fairly line khanjriri mashru will be seen and in llg. 4 one so 
fine that the zig-zags of the pattern are hardly visible to the 
naked eye. 

SaNGI.—-S ometimes a wavy line is produced, not by tying 
but by a process of weaving, different coloured wefts being 
employed. Fabrics of this kind are known as They are 

cheaper, because easier produced, than the tie-dyed mashru*. 
I he warp is of two colours and one of each kind being used 
together (hence sang* — together), and by alternation they pro* 
dtice the wavy design A/.amgarh Is famed for its sartgi fabrics, 

Gllbadan,<— 1 he name gulbadan is givrn to a textile that 
might be, not incorrectly, described as a cross between the mtishru 
and the sartgi, the warp being partially tie-dyed. 

Vultdn One of the most beautiful and at the 

time most interesting of a]] Indian textiles is that of the patch 
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silk or wedding sdrj of the people of Gujarat. This lovely DIVISION 3 u 
textile has curiously enough escaped the attention of most 
writers oil Indian Art Manufactures. Mr, A, R, Gupte has 
fortunately, however, given the subject his attention and his 
description may be here reproduced :—"It is woven with warps 
and wefts which have been separately tied and dyed by the 
Bandhana or knot-dyeing process. The dyer takes a small 
bundle of the warp after it has been dyed in the lightest colour, 
and draws in pencil across it some lines at measured distances, 
according to the design to be produced. His wife then ties the 
silk, along the spaces marked f tightly round with cotton thread, 
through which the dye will not penetrate. The yarn is then 
dyed with the next darker colour found upon the w r arp T and the 
process repeated until the darkest colour is reached. The weft is 
then treated in the same way, tuning so tied and dyed that, in the 
loom, when it crosses the warp, each of its colours may exactly 
come In contact with the same colour in Slie warp, The little 
bundles of warp have next to he arranged in the loom by the 
weaver, who then takes the little bundles of weft one at a time, 
using each in its own place through the design.” 

Dca/ffji**—Plate No, 46, fig. 1, shows a portion of a putola 
T<fW but without being coloured it conveys little or no impression 
of the beauty of these warp and weft tie-dyed textiles. The 
Eight coloured portions are usually pure white, passing into yellow, 
the ground is maroon with the darkest patches in black-green* 

Some of the old examples occasionally picked up are very 
beautiful A sSri in the Loan Collection Gallery, sent by His 
Highness the Maharaja (Gaekwar) of Baroda will he seen 
to have a patota centre and rich gold l*orders and end-pieces. 

The colours are soft yet full and effective. But even the new 
pnt&las such as those shown in the Sale Gallery and made by 
Rama Chand Mnl Chand of Pattaai, Baroda, are fascinating. 

These were u Tom mended " by the Exhibition Judges and wilt be 
found worthy of careful study. 

One of the most characteristic designs bears the name of the 
ancient town of Cambav (fig, 1), and there are many admittedly 
old designs and othcrs^comparativcly new. As may he inferred, 
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they arc most difficult to make and are accordingly very expen* 
-Sive. Once a design has been established it is repeated as long 
as k finds sale because of the labour in designing the colours of 
the warp and weft for a new pattern* in Europe doubtless the 
effect would be simulated by printing the pattern, but unless 
printed on both sides and dyed through and through the result 
would be but a poor substitute for thr wonderful patch i silks of 
Gujarat, which are woven with printed yams, each thread of the 
weft being adjusted so as to bring its coloured portions into 
juxtaposition with the corresponding coloured portions of the 
warp. 

In the Cambay pattern a diaper is produced by a white line 
that forms meshes flattened laterally (Y.c*, their greatest loegth 
vertical]* Produced within these are three white flowers borne 
on dark*green stems in a maroon field, but the sprays lie as it 
were sideways to the length of the j tirt. The border strips arc 
not uniform, the end ones being broader and the pattern of these 
running vertically, whereas the side strips are narrow and the 
pattern drawn out lengthwise, much as in Fcnjdeh rugs. 

In the Pnttan form there is no diaper, the pattern is laid side¬ 
ways (r'.c., facing the sides not the ends of the wri] and tic 1 
border strips are carried within the field and portray a series of 
elephants, flowering shrubs, human figures and birds, repeated 
in that sequence and so placed that the feet are inwards or 
towards the centre of the jufr/, not outwards as is cottoman' 
with border patterns. The field colour in the Pat tan siri is 
dark blue-green with the patterns in red, white and yellow. 

In Surat the background of the border is usually green while 
that of the field is dark red, see the Indian Art Journal Volume 
1 , No. 15 (rSS6),—a paper hy Sir Thomas Wardle in which he 
gives a brief description and an admirably coloured illustration. 
which compared with Mr. Gupta's equally admirable coloured 
plate to be seen in the same volume conveys a comprehend 4 * 
conception of these beautiful textiles. 

But there 15 a point of some interest in these patota silks that 
may be added. From the design being produced by bunches 
warp and weft, tie-dyed at fixed points, it is elaborated in ^l uares 
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and with step by step outline, like the embroidery on the meshes bivssion sl 
of net or gauze that was prevalent tn medimval times and which T]E 
stilt lives with the peasantry of Europe, 

Mr I. H„ Burk ill, Superintendent of the Industrial Section of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, has informed the writer that he 
had recently sent him a patoia silk s<frf from Java with rhr 
request to have it identified. It would appear that these silks Jura Tens* 
have for centuries found their way to Java and are there, just as in 
Gujarat, used as special bridal garments. Owing to being ex pen- 
dvc and the difficulty in procuring them, they are handed down 
from mother to daughter and are never worn except on the 
wedding day. This very curious transportation of an artistic 
fabric and of its associations from one country to another is 
doubtless a consequence of the former close association of Java 
with the west coast of fndia. And it also goes to confirm the 
impression already conveyed of the antiquity nf the art of patoia 
dyeing anti weaving. 

As illustrative of the conservative character of many of the 
Indian Art Industries, it may be explained that while Jn Baroda, 

Mr* Lynn, the Baroda State Engineer, informed the writer that 
the dyersnever teach their daughters certain parts of their trade in 
case they should marry husbands whom it might not be desirable 
to take into the craft. 

Awards for Division 31.—Tie-dyeing 
Third Prize with bronze medal to Chota Rungrcj of Jodhpur iiWAjtus- 
for tie-dyed fabrics. 

Commended for silk bandani w r ork cnrtains^-Mr. *Shamji of 
Xowanagar State, Kathiawar, 

Jjfafafon Painting TVaxtnfi f* CaJtcn*, 

Al ndcntal mention has been made above, under the heading 
of calico-printing, of methods of producing special effects, through 
the employment of a resist material along with the brush, in 
place of the block* The value of a resist is appreciated all over 
India by the calico-printers, but more with a view to giving 
background or field colours to certain large spaces, than as 
a direct method. oF ornamentation. With many of the high class 
calicos of South India, however, block printing might almost be 
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said to play a subordinate part and brush colouring, with wax as a 
resist, to become the chief method. The simplest and most 
beautiful results are those obtained on the red-coloured borders 
of the white dketis that arc worn by Native gentlemen in South 
India. 

The French traveller Bernier, who visited the Emperor 
Shah Jahan in 1663, gives a careful description of the splendour 
of his Court. In referring to the canopies and curtains of gold 
and embroidered silks in the Dcwan-i-Am there occurs the 
following account of the draperies of the courtyard "It was red 
from without, and lined within with those chi lies, or doth painted 
by a pencil of Masullpatam. purposely wrought and contrived 
with such vivid colours and flow ers,, so naturally drawn* oF a 
hundred several fashions and shapes, that one would have said 
it was a hanging parterre* Tavernier, a dealer in precious 
stones, who travelled in India early in the 17th Century and 
Dr. Fryer, who visited it during the dose of that century, hot?: 
allude to these cotton manufactures as " Cali cuts ”—a term 
derived from the place at which they were originally made. 
Tavernier says fl chintzes or painted Cali cuts, which they call 
Ca/mcndar, that is to say done with a pencil—are made in the 
kingdom of Golconda and particularly about Masulipatam. 
These chintzes serve for coverlets for beds, for sofas, or table 
cloths* after the country fashion, pillow' covers, handkerchiefs. Eid 
more especially for waistcoats, as well for the men and women in 
Persia." 

The w-ord " Catmendar" is kalmdar (pen-like) and *$ the 
instrument which to this day is universally used by the hand- 
painting dyers of South India. It is composed of a series of fine 
soft steel wires fastened brush-like at the extremity of a pencil. 
Bees-wax ts heated in a dish and when melted lo the required 
extent become* the ink (if it may be so designated) that is u-^ed 
with the katmdar. The border of the jir/ or other textile <i 
stretched across a softly padded ta ; !e and the operator having 
previously indicated the main divisions of the pattern, proceeds to 
Inscribe the details with hot wax. The fabric having h** 11 
previously mordanted and In some rases dyed a pale pink cck)- 31 
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seems to possess a special absorptive power over the hot wax; at division 32 . 
all events it penctraies or is drawn through and through the ikd 

1 » W A *SlJNG 

textile. The rapid, ly and accuracy of the operation has to 

be seen to he appreciated. With apparent indifference 

the artist (for there is no other name that sufficiently meets 

his case) proceeds to draw with the steel pen (dipped every Jn^tbtd Pat- 

now and again into the liquid wu}, the desired design. When 

completed the border of the fabric* with its pale yellow coloured 

wax dcsigiq is dipped into the dye solution and receives a second 

coating of red. When washed in hot w ater, so as to remove the 

bees*wax t the sari is seen to have a pattern that looks like 

embroidery in two shades of red and equally formed on both 

sides df the fabric. This is briefly the chief method of procedure, 

and it may be repeated time after time, until a complex design in 

many colours has been elaborated. But in addition to using 

the pencil, large surfaces may be brush-coloured or even dyed 

in the vat, after all the portions where it is not desired to 

impart colour have been blocked cut by wax. The beeswax acts 

as a resist in preventing the action of the dye on the parts 

protected. When the colour has been imparted by brushing 

the surface, one side is invariably more brightly dyed and unless 

twice waxed and brushed on both sides, uniformity of colour 

when present indicates \at dyeing. So again the design is 

often simply outlined with wax, so as to prevent the spread of 

the colour beyond the limits of the colour form desired. The 

wax dyed fabrics, that are specially designed for export to the 

Straits, have the surface waxed and polished alter the fashion 

characteristic of the goods of that country. 

Cheep Centres. —Colonel George Bidie, m.d., c.i.e., who de- 
voted more attention to the study of this art than has apparently 
been done by any of bis successors, brought together aTI, nr 
very nearly all, the Fine collections that arc now to be found in 
our Museums. In one of his reports he wrote . In some 
mscs the figures are printed on the cloth with wooden blocks, 
hut all the finer PaUmpQres are prepared by stencilling and Ernnd- Jt*£j|jla* 
painting. The stencil plates arc made of stout pieces of pa[wr. 

On these the outline of the pattern arc first traced in ink 
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and then perforated with minute holes in the most accurate 
manner with a line needle The stencil is then complete, and 
when in use* is placed on the doth and covered with charcoal 
in very fine lewder, which is rubbed so as to make it pas* 
t fa rough the minute perforations and leave a tracing. The rest 
of the work Is done entirely by hand, and thus considerable scope 
is given for the exhibition of individual taste in the selection and 
grouping of colours. The Kalahariri palampvres contain 
mythological scenes 3 anti are full of descriptions of these in 
the vernacular. Some of the more expensive Masntipatam-made 
pdiumpires are virtually hand-painted pictures on cloth. The 
principal places of palsmporc manufacture are Elc imbed u in 
Oi ingle put District; Karnul, Kalahaslri and Wallaja in North 
Arcot District; Anaatput and TirupapiNym In South Arcot 
District; jammalamadngu and Cuddapah in Cuddapah District 
Kiatua, Masulipatam and Godavari.’ 7 

Art Conception#.—Thi* two dominant ideas that have re-gu- 
luted the separation of this art into widely different forms, may 
Ijc said to be the uses to which they are put by the Hindus, 
as canopies over the idols, and by the Muhammadans, ns praying 
carpets- In the former style, the design is mythological and 
portrays scenes in the Ramayana or Makabaratta* 

In the latter, the pattern is usually the conventional mirhak 
with the contained panel showing the " Persian tree of Life/' with 
birds resting on its boughs and animals reclining below its grate¬ 
ful shade, the earth being figuratively represented by a triangular 
mound of ijoulders below which a straight line is sometimes 
drawn to depict the rivers and seas with their countless forms 
of life. 

Chief forms*— The must important centres for the productEon 
ul Hindu canopies may he said to be Kalahastri ill North 
Arcot, Salem, Madura, Palakoluanti Musulipatam- In other towns 
paUimporcs arc made and used for domestic rather than sacred 
purposes, and these usually show sporting and rural scenes and 
are largely (especially within recent times) block printed, such ft* 
those from several villages in the Tanjore and Cuconada Districts. 

I he most important, in fact the only, centre at present where 
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Artistic palampart j in the form of praying rugs, curtains, handker- mvtSIOS 32 . 
chiefs, etc., are produced, may be said to be Masulipatam. In Dr, A! j B 
Bidie's time even more artistic results were attained at Eleimbedu ftAXJKC ‘ 
in Chingleput and at Coconada than at Masulipataro, but from 
inquiries instituted by the writer in connection with the Exhibi¬ 
tion this beautiful art has practically died out in these 
localities. 

The samples, in Lhe Indian Museum, Calcutta, of Chingleput Ch ingle put 
aud Coconada pain mper a > are exceptionally fine ; far superior in 5^tf da 
fact to those found anywhere in the Madras Presidency at the 
present day* They consist very largely of designs worked in bees- 
wax with the pert-like brush [already described), not blocked out in 
large, mostly blue and dark red patches, as in the Masulipatams. 

Moreover, the patterns are in shades of red, brown and yellow on 
a white ground and with a very restricted use of blue. They are, 
in all the finer samples, formed cm both surfaces, very possibly 
owing to double waxing having been resorted to and, therefore, 
double dyeing or vat dyeing. They are so perfect that at the 
distance of a few feet they can with difficulty be distinguished 
from the very finest Kashmir embroidered shawls. These most 
lovely calicos are for the most part done on the long narrow strips 
intended for use as chadetrs or shawls* The ends of the doth 
have been opened out, twisted and tied op so as to form col¬ 
oured fringes that in every detail simulate those of woollen shawl h 
and are quite unlike the fringes shown on the cotton shawls of 
any other part of India. In the larger squares or palan poshes and 
fdtds or the canopies and floor cloths, the borders often consist 
of festoons of Bowers, in the form of wreaths tied with ribbons 
and pendant tassels, that isolate certain portions or panels which 
are filled in with bunches of realistic flowers. 

Coimbatore is noted for its beautiful hand-painted curtains, gtajgnv 
sheets and handkerchiefs. I hese are done tor, to be more nearly 
rnrrect, were done) on a white or grey mottled background. The 
prevailing pattern colour may be described as a light Indian red 
with a small admixture of green and dark red. lhe drawing Ls 
bold and liberal, consisting of scrolls with birds and animals freely 
intermixed* It proceeds primarily from two trees so compacted 
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that it becomes difficult to trace the beginnings or endings of the 
design. The flowers are very large and numerous, so large in 
fact as to very nearly obliterate ail other details. They arc 
cleverly treated the petals being outlined by pale coloured bands 
and shaded in with one or two tones of red. The border h 
wide, richly festooned with floral wreaths looped up and tied 
with ribbons in lover's knots, from which tassels of flowers are 
suspended in a manner that retails Italian wall frescoing,. 

In the MasulipaUm wax-cloths,, such as the praying-carpets, 
curtains, handkerchiefs, etc,, the pattern nearly always assumes 
the form of a great central tree of life, accomplished in a rich 
deep red-brown w r ith a profusion of blue. But while executed 
after the most approved Mughal model, they have a stronger 
taint of a former religious influence than is customary with goods 
made for and used by the Muhammadans. One of the most 
admirable features of this class of fabrics, for example, may be 
said to be the twin handkerchiefs, on each of which is depicted 
an immense moonstone-1 ike circular design, that fills the entire 
square all but four triangular corner pieces. The medallion is 
composed of four zones and a, central disc. As a rule, the seines 
are built up of the cone-pattern or flowing floral scrolls, the back¬ 
ground being either white, blue, pink or dark red. The pink 
form is most characteristic of all Masulipatam work and is com¬ 
posed of a fern-like tracery on a while Held that is elaborated by 
the kalmdiir or is block printed with a light shade of the same red 
that appears all over the floral designs. But the charm of these 
handkerchiefs may be said to be Lhe repose given by the ciarct-red 
(spec*led with minute cone-patterns) used in the corner spaces. 
These great circular designs recall the moon-stones and discs of 
the Buddhist and Jain temples, and bear little resemblance to the 
Muhammadan art conceptions of any other part of India. But 
instead of circles, the handkerchiefs may have a square held in 
deep claret brown with a deb convoluted floral design outlined 
in yellow and with pale blue fittings. The borders of these 
squares arc usually done in a double series of /iHwftffHike 
floral bands in white, red and blue that enclose elliptic space* 
filled in by yellow florescence. 
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Throughout a great part of South India handkerchiefs were 01V1AMM* at, 

largely made and mainly for export. The traffic in these aud 
“ * ' , 1 r Waxing, 

lias recently, however, shrunk into small proportions and with. 

- . . >111, HaUdkorchlif 

hardly any prospect of a revival, 1 hey were usually glazed and Trade 

with the pattern showing on both surfaces. These were in 

dark red with designs in blue, the outlines being picked out in 

white. The desired portions were coaled with wax and the 

remainder dyed dark red, thus leaving certain patches in 


white. The wax was removed and the red parts next coated 
all over with wax and once more the specks to be kept while 
were also spotted in wax. The fabric was again dyed but this 
time in blue and the design thus comp feted, fn all fabrics 


where large surfaces of waxing are necessary curious streaks of 
colour like a cobweb are seen over the surface. These appear 
to be due to the cracking of the wax*coating allowing the dye tu 
penetrate, but this little defect is the certificate of the genuineness 
of the article. 

Ccillnff CfefArf.—The mythological canopies and curtains 
used by the Hindus have perhaps been sufficiently indicated 
by the few brief references already made. One of the finest 
ever produced is the admirable example to be seen over the 
door in the Loan Collection Gallery. This has been contri¬ 
buted by the Raja of Kalahastri and is believed to be about 
100 years old. The ground is w r hste and the pattern almost 
entirely in soft hut bright madder red, the spaces tor the various 
scents being richly canopied In foliage. In the Main Gallery a 
series of modern Kafahastrls will be seen where they bave been 
used as ceiling cloths. Those over the first half of the Main Tran¬ 
sept are from Kalabastri itself. They are in targe bold patterns, 
the human forms being in brilliant blue and bright ydlow with 
the background in dark daret colour. To right and left of the 
Transept will be seen two or three other ceiling doth*, in mytholo¬ 
gical form. These have been received from Salem and may be 
said to be characterised by the paler colours used, more especially 
the lemon green, that takes the place of brilliant blue, I he others 
from Madura are distinguishable by their deep dark red colour¬ 
ings, and lastly, the brightly coloured red and white cloths are 
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ornsio* w. from PallakoUo in Godavari. 
pasting; ^ j Curnming, T.C.S., Collector of Godavari. 


AND 

Waning. 


a lott 

TAnJor® Ari- 


These wore kindly procured by 
In drawing 

and graphic composition of figures ’* wrote Mr* Havel! ,s the 
Pallakollo canopies arc almost unequalled.' 1 

But the contrast between all these modern mythological 
painted fabrics and the Loan Collection series,, more especially 
the large canopy lent by the Raja of Kakhastri, will abundantly 
confirm the depravity of modern taste that is everywhere domi¬ 
nant in South Indian Art. 

Loan Collodion.- —In the Palace of Tanjore, the writer 
discovered a form of wax-printing that' seems to have befn 
specially nurtured by the Raja> of that State. This was turned 
out at Ivarpur, a village in Tanjorc District, but the art has 
for many years been discontinued. -S<fWr w k ere specially woven 
of a good quality of cotton, in which a pattern previously eon- 
reived was worked out by threads of gold let into the weft, 
-<s in the manufacture of pandam (Howered) muslins, but with 
this difference that the gold was made to form the background 
of the pattern, not the pattern itself. The next stage seems to 
have consisted in colouring the pattern. This was done by their 
elaborating a design in wax by means of the kalmdar or by the 
^(j/ru^/jfz^and block printing combined. When waxed to the de¬ 
sired extent the fabric was dyed in rich clay red and subsequently 


certain portions were printed in darker shades of the same colour 
in order to give shadow effects. Where the waxing had been 
given, white or pink spaces were left on a rich soft red and 
these light coloured portions were still further ornamented by 
block printing. The gold wire was also toned down by the pro 
cess of dyeing to which it was subjected, the result being a 
rich effect unequalled for artistic feeling by any of the printed or 
woven fabrics of the present day, 

Exirapifli, ^ly*oTe ,— brom Bangalore has been received, through the 

co-operation of Mr. J, Cameron, Superintendent of the Mu$eu m 
of that town, a series of canopies dyed by the peculiar form tf 
waxing practised in Mysore. The outlines of the human 
figures, of the plantains, palms and other details of the pattern 
are made in wax and the spaces within these are brush-colours^ 
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!iic wax being used simple to prevent the colour from spreading DiviSiMra- 

, -is PAIINtINC 

beyond the desired spaces or the one from mingling with the oilier, and 
JJW rmrf.—In Rangoon, Toungoo, Mandalay, Tavoy and Bu ^ mn 
other towns of Burma, bees-wax is used as a resist in silk printing, w*xirw- 
«r a preparation consisting of beeswax, paraffin and turpentine 
is so used. The garment (usually white brocaded silk) is printed 
all over in some desired pattern (bat in disregard to the design 
worked within the texture) by means of blocks coated with the 
1 tot wax. The fabric is then dyed a bright colour and when 
washed, to remove the wax, in hot water and fuller s earth, iL 
allows a white pattern over a ground colour. A multitude uf 
small special blocks arc now employed ami the white spaces arc 
printed up in various colours as originally intended. A large 
cissortment of printed Burmese silks will be found in the stall as¬ 
signed to Messrs,. Tara Chand Fursram of Bombay, 

By way of concluding ibis brief account of the special wax- 
printed and hand-painted fabrics of India, it may lie worth adding 
that it is curious this art should thus afford what may be'aci opted 
as an additional indication of a possible industrial and artistic 
relationship between certain communities of Southern India and 
the people of Burma. 

Awards fob Division 32*—Painting and Waxing. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Changalrayadu of KaEa- AWA&rc. 
hastri for painted cloths. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Irsbad Ali of JalTergunj, 
h at hep nr, for painted ceiling cloths. 

DfrMfcn PrinH*0* 

The line of separation that has to be accepted as dividing the 
style of textile ornamentation, discussed above under Division 29^ 

44 Wax-cloth, 11 and that which becomes the special theme of the 
present Division, is extremely narrow indeed, rite material used ftoatuticu. 
in wax-cloth ornamental son is an oleaginous substance {roghttn) 
that is thickened with lime and coloured with pigments before being 
applied, In tinsebprintingan adhesive substance u» prihl ild ftVBT Ibc 

texture and imW^M-nll y dusted with - Urt, 1IT Tttafh>r But 

it often happens in the so-called wax-cloth work that (he roghan, 
just before it sets, is dusted over with powdered talc ur with 
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• gold 4i ii.i silver powder, with the object of givi ng a shimm er to 
the design or some portions of it* The dusting of an adhesive 
substance with colour is practically the definition of tinsel-printing, 
so that the separation is difficult to express in words, though the 
recognition of the two classes of coloured fabrics is exceedingly 
tcasyv They are characteristic of widely different purposes, 
peoples and places, so that there is a useful purpose served by 
their independent recognition. 

In wax doth the pattern is never printed by blocks; in tinsel * 
printing it is inv ariably so accompl ished* In tinsel-printing glu^ 
gum, lac or other adhesive substance is first printed over the 
fabric and gold leaf, stiver leaf, tin-foil, mercury amalgam or 
other colour materials art pressed against the adhesive pattern. 
When gold effect is to be produced, the glue is previously coloured 
with the yellow anili ne dye called piori and when silver is to be 
employed it is coloured with chalk. The fabric is printed with 
the glue, is dried in the shade, rolled up and bit by bit unrolled, 
moistened through a damp doth being placed over it and, when 
sufficiently damp, gold or silver leaf is daubed all over the surface. 
The name fieri is a curious adaptation in the aniline trade* 
Originally the pigment of that name was produced In India 
from cow's urine, and to falsify this origin the label on the packets 
of the imported pieri shows a picture of a cow* The use of 
yd low or of white in the glue recalls the fact that in preparing 
Certain forms of gold wire, yellow silk thread is used and white 
thread w ilb silver* 

£7«tifree-—lit various parts of India, special manifestations of 
the art of tinsehprinting exist in which the effort may be said 
to be put forth to simulate the expensive embroideries of the 
neighbourhood. In many parts of the country, for example, a 
muslin printed and coloured with lloral designs, has portions sub¬ 
sequently stamped with glue and these coated with gold 
silver leaf. In the Punjab Room the curtains draping tbr ha!' 
cony will be found to be double block and tinsel-printed iu thb 
fashion and the result very charming. This was made by fjtilab 
of Lahore and obtained a reward by the Judging Commit¬ 


tee, 
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In Jaipur the art of tinsel*pririling S3 carried to a state of Divmo^sa, 
high proficiency, many of the Sanganir calicos having first pat- pntjiiuiti. 
terns printed with resist paste, then vat dyed, the resist removed Jaipur, 
and the floral designs on the pale blue or pale green ground 
printed with colour or tinsel. Ujjain and Mtindsaur are also 
famed for their tinsel prints. 

\n NaSEK very curious and beautiful tinsel prints are produced. NBljlk * 
These appear to be accomplished by a coloured raghan stamped 
from moulds or blocks. The writer has not personally witnessed 
this process and the reports that have been published regarding 
it are contradictory and unsatisfactory. Dark coloured fabrics 
are stamped with a white or variously coloured adhesive sub¬ 
stance. In consequence a diaper in green leaves usually encloses 
white, red or golden flowers. The tinsel prints of Ahmedabad Ahmudama. 
arc also more or less characteristic and beautiful and those oF 
Madras closely resemble the Naank prints. It Is possible, that 
when the Nasik work is more carefully studied it may be found 
necessary to transfer the process to the heading of wax-cloth 
work, alongside of that of Morvl and Kach. It is retained in its 
present position chiefly because, according to all accounts, the 
material is printed by being pressed through a mould and not 
worked up by the hand as in the wax embroidery (if it may be 
so called] of Peshawar, Kach, Baroda, Chanda and other localities. 

In Chanda the wax material is made of boiled linseed oil thick¬ 
ened with a peculiar clay obtained locally and In some respects 
it seems to closely resemble the Nasik printing material. 

Collection .—There are many examples of tinsel 
printing in the Loan Collection Gallery most of them illustrative 
of the designs met with in the various provinces of India in which 
variously coloured textiles are spangled with gold or silver orna¬ 
mentation. The most beautiful Is a sheet contributed by the 
Madras Museum. This might, tn fact, be shown as a splendid 
example of hand-painting with wax as a resist. It is said to have 
been made in Godavari. The field egletir is a pal"' buff. The 
design, a double "Persian tree of Life " completely interlaced hut 
with the boughs open, gracefully branched, and richly clothed m 
long pale blue greert leaves and bright pink flowers. Resting on 
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division sa, the branches or walking under the shade are brilliantly coloured 
flmmNO, And created pheasants* But the charm of this wonderful piece of 
work is the fact that the outlines of every twig, leaf* petal, or 
feather arc cleverly rendered in gold. The border is broad and 
elegantly worked; It shows the, by no means unusual^’ festoon 
ings of flowers, braced by ribbons and tassels and with bunches 
of realistic flowers placed shore the saggings of the wreaths. ^ 
Awards fou Division TiwshL’-Priutinc. 
awards. Commended for a pair of curtains—Gulab of Lahore, 
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R. T. N. MUKERJI makes the following very forcible nb&er- division at, 



J V 1 vation : — >*' Neither tradition nor history give any precise 
information about the time when cotton first appeared as an 
important article in the domestic economy of an Indian house¬ 
hold. But as geology has preserved traces of early forms of 
life upon the earth* so has Indian society preserved in its 
different strata the manners and customs of pre-historic ages* 
side by side with the highest types of modern civilization. The 
trousers and coals made at the present day of the bark of Pro-WJioric 
Sterculi a sirens in the north, and of Anti arts succedanea in 
the south, show as much the kind of raiment worn by our fore¬ 
fathers as the charm written ou the thin epidermis of the Bttuia 
Bhvjpatra suggests the material on which they inscribed their 
sacred songs, after writing was invented. These, together with 
the leaf garments still worn by the Jow’angs of the Orissa hi Ns 
and the sheep-skin clothing of the North-west Frontier, werr 
evidently the early forms of dress known in India/' 

Historic Facts.— The manufacture of cotton was intro¬ 
duced into England in the tyfh Century. But ill iG-l* Man- Pphuki 
chester cottons/' in imitation of fi Indian cottons, were made England 
of wool. So also the clamour against the Indian printed cot¬ 
tons was so great that in i Jii a statute was passed that prohi¬ 
bited the use of printed calicos and this was modified* in 
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ditohwm, to permission provided the warp was entirely of linen* AD this 
was changed with the discovery of Arkwright's machine and in 
1769 Manchester had been placed in such a position of advan¬ 
tage that it was then recognised that the prohibition against 
imported goods was a violation of the first principles of political 
economy. 

Since these days a revolution has been accomplished in the 
textile industries not of India only but of the whole world. 
Steam power has driven hand labour out of all the markets for 
ordinary (that it is to say non-artistic) goods. Large factories 
Steam Power, for spinning and weaving have sprung into existence ail over 
India and are year by year being multiplied The outcry against 
them has been misguided and sentimental. To bolster up the 
effete methods and appliances of bygone times would of 
necessity involve the suppression of nat ional progression and the 
exposure of India to an even fiercer foreign competition than at 
present However much Indian art may he injured or indi¬ 
viduals suffer, progression, in line with the manufacturing enter¬ 
prise of civilization, must be allowed free course and the 
endeavour should be to aid rather than obstruct the progress 
of India's manufacturing enterprise. But with an exhibition 
designed to demonstrate Indian Art it became unavoidable to 
exclude all loom-power manufactures as also all hand-made 
goods that were not treated artistically* The observations that 
fallow deal with actual exhibits and in consequence of necessity 
omit some of the most important groups of Indian cotton goods* 

Chief QarmiMttw —There may be said to be certain well 
recognised classes of cotton goods such as the dhoti {dhotar) ot 
piece of plain cotton cloth generally having a coloured border 
and measuring about 5 yards in length and one and a quarter 
in width* This may be made locally or Imported, It is worn 
by men* The jrfrJ (or garment corresponding to the dhott} 
worn by women. This varies greatly in the material used and 
the designs of ornamentation employed, according to the wealth, 
position or caste of the owner. With the finer materials it is 
generally woven as a game and to the present day is largely 
hand-loom work* Speaking generally the chief difference be- 
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tween the dhoti and the sari is the more closely woven Datura and 
narrower coloured border of the dhoti or in the entire sari being 
coloured, the pattern being either woven Into it or calico printed 
or embroidered. It is usually worn around the waist* the end 
being thrown over the head, in place pi a shawl or chador. 
With that economy in art that often mysteriously charac¬ 
terises native work, only the exposed portions are ornamented* 
The sdrl is moreover as a rule delicately coloured, red, J>lue 
and green being the most generally used colours. One end of 
the sAri has usually a broad band of colour either woven in 
silk and gold or in the finer class saris is attached. The tfrt 
is oue of the most graceful and picturesque of all garments and 
accordingly from an art point of view is perhaps the most 
interesting of all Indian fabrics* The chador or shawl is a 
sheet usually about three yards long and one and a halF wide. It is 
used hv men and by certain classes of w r omcn only and ts worn 
across the shoulders or in the case of females as a loose sari 
lif It may be so described,! or dapaffa thrown over the head. 
The pagrt or lungi (turban) is a long narrow strip of cloth worn 
by men around the head or as a baud around the waist 
{kamarbandi. The tholi ( khand) is the little bodice now very 
largely worn by females below the sdri* It is often of a rich 
material or is delicately embroidered. The sdsi is the striped 
cloth used in making trousers and is sometimes a very beautnul 
material. 

Lastly, if to this list be added two or three others such as 
the large shoulder sheet, often quilted, called the fard or raedi, 
the similar sheet also often quitted and u*ei as a bedcover 
the likij or pahngposh, the Boor doth or jasim or forth, and 
the rug the dart or soiran/i, the series of chief anisic textile 
articles of Native dress and household use may be regarded as 
complete. 

These garments, etc*, may be specially woven to ssre and 
shape or cut from the piece and sewn into the desired jorm. 
They may be dyed, embroidered* appliqu^d or patched, l e er 
being attached. Hence the cotton goods may be dealt with 
under several denominations of quality or methods of weav mg- 
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But it would b* beyond the scope of this catalogue to discuss 
more than the forms represented at the Exhibition and these for 
convenience may be grouped under two main sets, thus :— 

{a) Long-cloths or Da masks. 

(£) Muslins, Plain or Figured. 

Lony doth* and Damaskt* 

These are mostly checked or striped ami are perhaps best 
known collectively under the name of ghstis, sometimes called 
asdrtU. They are fine quality cloths and may be either white 
or coloured but the patterns arc usually woven, not printed. 
When checked (and of a thick material) they are, in Northern 
India, denominated kkeses l and to the south gab mm ; and whep 
striped are spoken of as susis. The loom for kke j weaving is 
wider than is customary with other fabrics. The usual colour* 
are dark red (for Hindus}, dark blue (for Muhammadans), in both 
woven with white* But damask proper is ordinarily much finer 
in texture and is woven in white only or white bleached cotton 
alternating with unbleached or pale bulf coloured cotton. 

Many of the textiles here indicated closely resemble in tex¬ 
ture the ginghams and checks of Europe- In t lie Exhibition a 
large assortment of k fuses and similar fabrics have been received 
from all parts of India and will be found to reward careful inspec¬ 
tion, since many are extremely beautiful The following art 
those of perhaps greatest muriL ; — 

I’anjftb ,— From the Derajat and neighbouring country 
especially Dcra Ismail Khan, Jhang, Multan, Shabpur.and through 
K a bat to Peshawar beautiful khtses are made, Other localities 
may be mentioned such as M uzaffargarh, Lahore, Sialkot, Hrox 
pur, Karnak Ludhiana and Patiala The drills [ga&rm j or gain- 
brans) of LUDHIANA closely resemble similar goods from Europe. 
The fungix of KOHAT and PESHAWAR (imitated in Ludhianv) 
are famous all over the East ; they are mostly in pale drab colour 
or dark blue with, in both cases, richly worked end-pieces in 
stripes of gold wire and coloured silk* In the pagris and htngis 
of Shahpur and Multan stripes in red, yellow and green are 
frequent, la GurdasPlr a special doth is made known as 
garbi foi. It is exported all over India. The glaied gkati 
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fabrics of JaLLANO HAR I which imitate gnlbadans) are well known, division a+. 
especially the diaper known by the poetic name oF the night- ^J/xed 
ingale-eye " [bitlbui*chaskm). PROVINCES, 

The textiles collectively designated susis are striped cotton 
goods, sometimes with a few silk threads in the warp* They are 
used for women's trousers {pyjamas) and arc badly imitated by 
imported printed goods, though as made in the Panjab, machine- 
spun yam is invariably employed. 

United rrovince *.— -Mr* C. A.Siiberrad Iras written a most 
learned and technical monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of these 
Provinces that the reader would da well to peruse. Space for 
only the briefest possible reference to the fabrics he describes 
can be here allowed and chiefly with the object of inviting atten¬ 
tion to the selection on view at the Exhibition. The coarser 
broad doth is known as girant, gar ha or chand&ha and the finer 
goods as farutb. The best qualities of the latter are made at 
Benares, Rulandshahr, Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Mirzapur and Rai 
Barelli districts. When woven with a check pattern in colours 
they arc called ckArkh&nas t when damasks they arc chauf hat's f 
and one of the favourite designs is the bu/buFcAashm* This 
consists of a double set of diagonal stripes forming small lozenge- 
spaces with usually a spot in the centre of each. So again the 
gulbadans {pattidars or sang is] have the pattern on one side. 

The warp is usually all of one colour, while the weft is of various 
colours ; but the heddies arc so arranged that it is on the pattern 
side of the warp for at least three-fourths of its length. The 
prevailing patterns arc combinations of stripes and W-shapcd 
markings. The kpn&seca or double Fabrics of AUGARH are very 
beautiful and the gabrtinslwm AGRA (locally known as fuikhrinds) 
have the warp white and the weft striped in various Colours* 

Agra still enjoys a reputation, for its checked and striped 
white cotton piece goods though competition with 

the imports have told seriously. The damasks of Rampur State 
have a considerable local market and are considered admirable of 
their kind* A fair assortment of the finer clas^ chautAats, gab- 
r litis, phi barf ins and ndb//rinds will be seen from Agra. Aligarh, 


M uraJTamagar, Fam khabad, etc* 
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DIVISION $ 4 , Central Frovtncea^Tht weaving of superior cotton cloth 
central k a feature of Nagpur, Bhaodara and Chanda Districts of these 
PKOVINCES. p r 0 v i nC e5 The most famous are the cloths of the viElagp of 
IJmirer in Nagpur and of Patini in Bh ANGARA* The chief manu¬ 
facture Is dhotis for dhotar jodts) the glory of which is the 
breadth and beauty of the borders. These arc often woven in 
intricate patterns. It is on record that Pauni turbans have sold 


for as much as £20 apiece, in Nagpur has been erected one of 
1 he most successful cotton mills of India and these turn out, so 
far a^ intrinsic merit is concerned* geods not only e^ual to the 
best of the hand loom dhotis of old but equal, if not superior, to 
the finest imported articles, But unfortunately it has to be added 
tha, all trace oi the highly artistic borders of former times mav 
be said to have disappeared, Mr. Arthur Blclinerhassett in his 
monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of these Provinces speaks ef 
the iflrijas each hind having a different local name, according to 
its colour, design or border. Thus we bear of the golabi rast 
pink in colour; of the red in l sendri ; of the blue udi popri) 
of the green hi mi sihri. Some i&rts are striped, others 
checked ; some have coloured borders, some silver borders and 
^omc again golden ones. Among the most delicate of these 
fabrics are the Jarir of BURHANPUR, with their variegated bor¬ 
ders, interwoven with gold-plated thread kalabathi. Again, la 
S a m a M. p u r t we have a jif ri callc d phuliit. T h is is d ist Engu ished 
by a flowered border, Apparefitly peculiar to thU district 
are the sdris known as hansttbali hapu and hamabali d&tap&r ; 
the former is uniform in colour, and has a border of fanciful ani¬ 
mals, such as fish, ducks, elephants; the latter sdri is similar, 
only that the designs of the border occur also in stripes through' 
out the body of the doth," These ha ft sab aits arc perhaps the 
most artistic fabrics of the Central Provinces. 

In many of the older reports reference is made to the ufl* 
bleached cotton gauzes interwoven with gold threads produced at 
Berhampur, Though still made, they are inferior nowadays since 
no one could give them the old name of 11 woven sunshine* 1 ” 


In Bkkar, the Akqla and EluCHPUR Districts are well 
known all over India for their cotton goods, more especially their 
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checked and striped ha ad kerchiefs. These are worn tied round Bl vision 3*. 
the head or waist. Their beauty consists in the rich shades of b&ngal 
al dye used in colouring the yarn. 

The chief districts concerned in the cotton manu¬ 
factures of Bengal are Burdwan, Birbhnro, Bandura, Serampore, 

Nadia, Murshcdabad, Je8»re, Dinajpur, Rungpur, Bogra, Pabna, 

Dacca, Faridpur, Tippcrah, Chittagong, Patna, Shahabad, Saran, 

Champaran, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Cuttack, etc- Kassimbazar, 

Chittagong, Patna and Sant Spur have been famed for their cotton 
goods since the times of the East India Company's factories in 
these places, although the traffic is at present purely local. 

Tipper All has a fairly large trade in cotton weaving and DACCA, 
famous for its hoe muslins, still holds a foremost position among 
the Bengal localities of cotton spinning and weaving. This will 
he presently dealt with under the separate section below devoted 
to fi Muslins.” The Brahman women of TlftHUf spin fine thread 
using very often khaki coloured cotton. From this, especially in 
Durbhanga district, is woven a cloth known as kokti. The 
Jahanabad (Patna) muslins and broad cloths, so also those of 
Ran gpu r and Dinajpur, have fair reputations and are damask 
in quality and form. 

An interesting monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of Bengal 
has been written by Mr, N. N. Banerjee, but it does not add 
materially to our knowledge of the artistic manufactures of the 
Province. 1-1 e has failed to assort them tinder any practical sys¬ 
tem but described Plain muslins, Embroidered muslins, Figured 
muslins, other cloths of thick texture, cloths of thin texture, etc,, 
and concludes with towels, d*ri* t chikan work, etc. 

iiMM avid Manipur* — A fairly large trade exists in the 
production of the shawls, fagrit, etc,, used by the various hill 
tribes. These are often highly ornate and brightly coloured but 
they can hardly be seriously viewed as indicative of a distinctive 
area of cotton manufacture. As is Burma so in Assam the art is 
a domestic one and acquires for the females of the household 
terms of approbation expressive: of skill in warping, reeling, spin¬ 
ning and Wealing. Mr. Sammans monograph of the Cotton 
Fabrics of Assam is so exhaustive that it would require many 
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division 34. pages to even review the passages that refer to the particular 

COTTON; t t J J , , ' . 

Bombay. class ot goods produced ana the art conceptions manifested by 
them. 

/lomhci}/. — Under the fostering care of the East India Com¬ 
pany, Surat and Broach became important cotton manufacturing 
towns. In the diary record of 1777, some 30 difierent styles of 
cotton doth are mentioned as produced in these towns, from the 
stoutest canvas to the finest muslin. A new era in the cotton 
trade of Western India opened, however, with the establishment 
of power loom mills in Bombay, Ahmed abaci, Sural, etc., and 
since then the trade has largely changed its character. It has Icest 
some of its former special local forms and entered into direct com¬ 
petition with English and German goods. 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven has written a useful monograph on the 
Cetfon Fabrics qJ the Bombay Presidency which should lie con* 
suited. Few, if any, of the hand looms produce artistic fabrics 
except in the form of saris or turbans. The following notes may 
assist the visitor to inspect the goods shown at the Exhibition. 

BELGAUM and DharWak arc noted for their fine srfrts which 
have bold bilk borders and beautiful end-pieces. The ted and 
dark blue saris Igulai-cbikki), the red and black saris (mMMgi 
chikk\) t and the dark blue and white checked sdris [bits khstdii) 
arc w el 1 known. The BIJ apu r sd ris arc viewed as of specially 
high quality, POQNA is famed for its turbans and iugMdi's, shalus t 
sheias (scarfs), etc. The skaiu is a sdri with gold Irocaded 
Lctder and end-piece, ShotapUr is an important centre in the 
cot Lou-weaving trade but it does not produce any very artistic 
goods. i\'a& 3K on the cither hand is famous for iris turbans, especi* 
ahy those produced in \ ccla, Fugadis of cotton and silk mixed 
or cotton with silk borders arc also largely made and carried all 
over the Presidency. In Tit AN A susis arc cxtensivJy produced, 
that Is ty say the striped fabric used in the manufacture of trousers. 
Jt is hardly necessary to allude to the cotton manufactures of the 
town of Bombay as these are both well known and fall under the 
definition of ordinary commercial rather than artistic goods, lbc 
same might also be said of A K ml da BAD. The hand loom dhvtari 
And chaUias have pretty silk borders and find a market all Gwr 
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the Presidency. SURAT turns out superior Ittngii, sdrls t sustJ, oir^itnwt^ 
etc., while Broach gives attention to msais (bed quilt cloths). xadbas. 

KaiRA had formerly a large industry in cotton weaving, the 
goods being sent to Ratlani and other parts of Central India- 
Knira, like many other tow us, enjoys the reputation of having a 
water specially favourable to dyeing cotton goods. 

JSJIK*.—Coarse cloth (dangart) is manufactured in every village 
and aL HALA. HYt>eHAEiAD is famed for its agattis or 

strings for supporting trousers; these are rainbow-coloured for 
men and of a gtUie texture for women. It also turns out kkes of 
exceptionally tine quality, the craft lor this class ot weaving being 
chiefly resident in Narapur, a town formerly well known for its 
fabrics- The Narapur khesrs are exceptional well woven in red 
and green or red and yellow cotton and they are very cheap, 
each piece costing from K10 to Ri J. 1 API A used to be renowned 
for silk goods and cotton chintzes, while KARACHI has some credit 
for its lurtgMy kkesis and snsis —‘the last mentioned being excep¬ 
tionally well w oven and the stripes carefully assorted. 

Madm— In the Godavari District certain villages armnid 
Coconada and Rajamtindri have a high reputation lor their cotton 
goods. The blue palampOW* {palampQSkcs) and fine shirting 
cloths of N EL LORE were at one time largely exported from India 
to the West Indies but though they are still produced they are 
hardly if ever exported at l he present day. 1 he hand kerchief 
trade was ruined til rough the e malic (pattern ot the slaves. 1 recd- 
men refused to buy the spedal articles o! clothing that were the 
symbols of their former slavery. Recently the School of Arts, 

Madras, lias tried to re-establish the trade in Neflore and 
Rajamundri liamt kerchiefs, by manufacturing these in the 
required shape, colour and perfume and sending out experimental 
consignments. But of all the ancient seats of cotton-weaving in 
South India Rajamundri is the only one that has to-day a fairly 
assured local position. The large assortment of beautiful fabrics 
shown to the writer on the occasion of his visit to that town, m 
connection with this Exhibition, showed that the weavers required 
only a helping hand to re-assert the old export trade, so lar as 
may he possible. Similarly the punjm doth of ViZAGAPATAM 
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»maoNM, was larg ely exported from Madras to Brazil, Europe and the West 
MADRAS.' Indies, The only survival of this traffic is the export of blue 
cloth to French China from PoNDICHERRV^a survival due to 
the French enactments regarding her colonies. It is believed, 
however, that the exact shade of blue in demand by the people of 
Siam and China cannot he produced very readily, except bv the 
dyers of Pondicherry and the neighbouring British districts to 
the French Settlement of South India, 

MasulipaTam has for centuries enjoyed the reputation of 
producing exceptionally fine colton chintzes. The trade in these 
has almost disappeared though if specially ordered these wax* 
dyed fabrics can be produced MADURA has a fairly large trade 
In both cotton and silk goods, the special feature being the deep 
Indian madder red that used to be employed. This colour is 
now largely simulated by an imported alizarine dye (hat is much 
cheaper and the fabric when freshly dyed can wiih difficulty be 
distinguished from similar goods dyed with the old madder 
colour, A somewhat characteristic feature of the Madura cloths 
is a vi h i tc silk thread woven t trough the red cotton so a & to form 
a check about one inch in mesh, Madura painted calicos 
(chintzes) are much inferior to those of KALAHASTRI, in North 
Arcot,, and still more so than the Masulipatam already briefly 
indicated, 

Mr* E. Thurston has written a monograph on The Gotten 
Fabric Industries of the Madras Presidency that gives some 
useful particulars regarding the modern traffic. The chief 
themes expatiated on are the degraded taste (recently developed 
by the people, and largely through the Influence of imported 

goods, and the position of the weavers, more especially in the 
carpet trade. 

In Mm&re special cotton weaving exists and good broad 
clo ha [damasks} are turned out especially in Bangalore, The 
chintzes of SHIMOGU and the printed cloths of BANGALORE are 
similar to those Formerly produced at SERIHGAFATAM. 

In Burma weaving is a domestic industry carried on numb 
by the women and in the more rural tracts rather than in the 
populous towns. 
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Muslim—Flail* ami Figured. 

Mention is made in the MakMaraia of Lhe presents brought wmotj U 
to Yudhisthira as Paramount Lord ; these included muslins from *usuks. 
Ganjam, the Carnatic and Mysore. The most ancient statues 
commonly depict female figures draped in such fine materials that 
Ihe form of the body is completely revealed, and only lines given 
to indicate drapery or the pattern of the border, Megasthene* 
speaking of the costumes of the people of India observed, that 
they wore flowered muslins, Marco Polo [Book /, L hdpter V,) 
writes of the kingdom of Mosat in Asiatic Turkey: ,r All the doth* 
of gold and silver that are called Mosalins are made in this 
country; and those great merchants called MosoUns who carry 
for sale such quantities of spicery and pearls and cloths of silk 
and gold, are also from this kingdom/ Commenting on this 
passage, the late Sir Hencry Yule observes: " We see that mosolin 
or muslin had a very different meaning from what it has BOW." 

These and such like passages have been quoted time alter 
time, by numerous writers, in order to justify the antiquity of the 
Indian art in weaving fine cotton goods. It may, therefore, 
suffice for the purpose of this work to at once deal with the chief 
centres of production and the goods displayed at the Exhibition. 

Plain Muslin *'—The muslins of Dacca have lottg been 
famous and received poetic names to denote their great beauty, Fortoam* 
such as the mulmul khas —the king's muslin? the a hr ate an ■ 
running water (because if placed in a stream it could scarcely bt 
seen), baft kana^- woven air (because if thrown in the air it 
would float like a cloud), evening dew (a name given 

because if placed w et on the grass it could hardly be *een). The 
above and many such like names denote the great beauty and 

extreme delicacy of the Dacca muslins. 

The most exhaustive work on Dacca muslins and to this day EnHjr^ 
the only satisfactory account of the industry concerned, is un¬ 
doubtedly that written by Dr, James Toy Dr {Descriptive and His¬ 
torical Account of the Cotton Manufactures of Dacca) and pub¬ 
lished by John Mortimer in 185'- Speaking of the fineness of the 
thread he remarks that “a skein which a Native weaver 
measured in my presence, in 18461 «* wh * h *** afterwards 
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division 34. carefully weighed, proved to be in the proportion of upwards of 
muslins, 250 tniics to the pound of cotton" Dr, Taylor then goes on to 
explain that the shortness of the Dacca cotton renders it unsuited 
to machine spinning hut nevertheless the local musHn spinners 
were unable to use the American cotton which was given them 
for experiment and claim that the local-fibre is superior lor this 
PeealiRHtf or purpose. The tendency of the fibres to expand with moisture is 
the criterion by which the Native spinner judges the quality o[ 
cotton. A common remark by the Dacca weavers. Dr, Taylor 
adds, is that the English yarn swells on bleaching, while Dacca 
spun thread shrinks anti becomes stronger the more frequently it 
is subjected to that process. 

In Dacca muslins there are usually more threads in the warp 
than in the woof, the latter being to the former, in a piece 
weighing 20 tolas, in the proportion of y to u. One end of the 
warp {as in mummy-cloths) is generally fringed!, four or five 
threads being twisted together and knotted. The value of a 
piece of plain muslin h estimated by its length and the number of 
threads in its warp, compared with its w eight. The greater the 
length and number of threads and the less the weight, the higher 
the price, ft has teen pointed out, however, that if a piece of 
muslin be cut in two and one half dressed and the other not, the 


ViUj.itLon, 


value of the former would be pronounced as considerably less than 
the latter, hence it ts difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the 
relative fineness of LWO samples without knowing the treatment to 
w hich they have been subjected. It is extremely difficult by the 
eye to recognise the difference between muslins valued at R15 0 
and those at Rfioo the piece. A pooular method of testing 
fineness w r as to ascertain if the piece of cloth could be passed 
through a lady's finger ring. In the time of Jahangir, muslins 
*5 ywd* long and 1 yard w ide were manufactured that weighed 
only goo grains and cost £40. Tavernier states that the Eifthtif 

nSSE. sador of ^ ah (A. D. tG#8 -1641), *>* hi ® return from India, 

presentee! his master with a muslin turban 30 yards in length, s° 
exquisitely fine that it could scarcely be felt by the touch. It has 
often been contended that even at the present day the hand loom 
muslins, ol Dacca were finer than any produced by machinery. 
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This is a mistake. The finest Dacca mas Jins do not exceed four oivtSION 34- 

^ cotton^ 

hundreds, whereas several manufacturers in England can and do husuhS. 

product six hundreds. The demand for such goods is, however, 

exceedingly limited and steam power is never likely, therefore, 

to be employed in their production. The limited demand is the 

Indian hand labourer's chief safety with many of his artistic 

manufacturer. 

The finest of ad the Dacca muslins used formerly to go under 
the name of MximulKtes—" the king's muslin r —(a name applied 
to all fine muslins nowadays whether Indip or foreign). This is 
made by the L?acca weavers in lengths of approximately to yards 
by i yard and it may contain from i h ooo to i,Soo threads in the 
warp. Such may occupy the weaver for at least five months and 
it can only be made during the tains when the moisture in the §****£ 
air enables the thread to be woven. It is said that as much as 
R50 per ounce may be paid for the yarn from which the finer 
muslins arc woven. A price of U500 apiece would, therefore, 
not be exorbitant. At the Exhibition a fair assortment of fine 
muslins arc shown by Sast Mohan Basak of Nawahpur, Dacca, 
and also by Gokul Chandra Basak of Munshigunj, Dacca, The 
prices of these range from R150 to RGoo for to yards (£4 P cr 
yard). 

Hat,rea JffwtouP.-The Jamdani or figured muslins hive 
been spoken of as the ch ej-d' c ruy_t£ of the Indian weaver, and 
certainly they are the most artistic articles produced in Bet.gal. 

Dr. Forbes Watson in bis niOnt valuable work on the T\\islc 
Manufacture* and Cestumes of the People of Indus (p. 79 ) 

(hat - from their complicated designs they have always consti¬ 
tuted the most expensive productions of the Dacca looms. 

Those manufactured for the hmperor Aurangzeb are slated to rri*.. 
have cost £31 whilst some manufactured in 1776 reached the 

extravagant price of £& p*r The ^ anufeellirc of thc 

finer jamdanh was long retained as a monopoly in the hand* of 
the Government, the weavers, as sUted by Raynat, being for¬ 
bidden, under pecuniary and corporal penalties, to sell to any 
person a piece exceeding the value of 72 livres, or about three 
guineas. The Native or European merchants were obliged to 
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DIVISION 34, purchase these muslins through brokers specially appointed by 
JAHDAMS. Government'* "In manufacturing figured {jtmdani) fabrics/* 
Taylor continues, «two weavers sit at the bom. They place 
the pattern, drawn upon paper, below the warp, and range along 
the track of the woof a number of cut threads equal to the 
flowers or parts of the design intended to be made; and then 
with two small fine-pointed bamboo sticks, they draw each of 
JCimpuiaifen* these threads between as many threads of the warp as may be 
equal to the width of the figure which is to be formed. When 
all the threads have beeu brought between the warp they arc 
drawn close by a stroke of the lay- *1 he shuttle is then passed 
by one of the weavers through the shed, and the weft having 
been driven home, it is returned by the other weaver. The 
weavers resume their work with their pointed bamboo sticks, 
and repeat the operations with the lay and shuttle in the 
manner above described, observing each time to pass the flower 
threads between a greater or less number of the threads of the 
warp, in proportion to the size of the design to be formed/' 
Fdftsru as#» in •/omdan&i.- The dominant feature of these 
art fabrics is unquestionably designs that are commonly accepted 
laLuinli, Persian ip origin. The fabric is usually grey cotton, 

ornamented with bine-black designs or occasionally with brightly 
coloured cottons and gold and silver wire. When made in the 
form of sdris the ends have large bold corner pieces, almost 
invariably developments of the cone (shawl) pattern. The field 
or these j &ris has as a rule numerous small hunches or sprays 
of flowers, the most common being a circular design which 
suggests the jasamme {diawtti). On one side is the tubular 
flower with hs spreading petals and around and below are leaves 
that recall those of the sweet-smelling sam&ak* These and such 
like sprays may be scattered all over the surface or grouped ^ 
D tSft itionof diagonal lines* The former condition is called butidar, the 
latter tercha and when the flora! ornamentations form a net-work 
that covers completely the field, the jemdani is spoken of as a 
jatir. At other times the poetic name of panna hasara of 
thousand emeralds is given when the sprays of flowers are 
connected together like the settings of a jewel; so also the 
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expression phuiwar is used when a running floral pattern covers 

the entire field. When the flowers are large and life-like the jakdakis. 

famdani is designated a toradar. 

The terms used to denote floral and other designs in 
jamdanis are identical with those employed in all other figured 
textiles. For example, buti is a single flower or figure not 
connected by a trdlis or ja/i t or 6 Mti when the flowers are large. 

The various flowers depicted are denoted hy further appellations, 
such as chctmtU buti (jasamine flowered), gul dirndl bi'di 
(chrysanthemum flowered) and gtnda hid i (or marigold flow* 
ered). When circular, the buti would be described as thande, 
and turtmj is the name for the so-called cone-pattern of the 
Kashmir shawls, A fan-buti would be heart-shaped like the 
betel leaf. Fardi-biiU denotes minute spots or dots, Tara-hidi 
is a star-shaped speck, J amende-buti generally denotes flowers 
of a large size arranged in rows. Buti jhar-'dar denotes sprays 
of flowers. 

Chief Jamdanis on Vie le. 

At the Exhibition a large assortment of all these forms of 
jamdanis and many others may be seen in the form of saris t 
but the following arc specially commendedNo. a Afa/rfw*- 
bari Jar ao Ska pa Ter chi with the diagonal floral pattern gthibiwr*. 
worked in wavy silver lines on a pure black lev tore. This was 
made by Gokal Chandra Basak of RitpgaOj, near Dacca. It has 
obtained a bronze medal and is valued at K500. No. > 44 , an 
Asrafi Buter Chhit Jari made by Sasl Mohan Basak oF Dacca. 

No, rai, Jama A trap Buter Karchcpi,dko made by Sasi Mohan 
Basak. It is much like the preceding, except that it is em¬ 
broidered with flat massive gold wire heavily lard on the surface 
and bcot backwards and forwards at the points of attachment 
The central field flower has a cross in gold worked oyer it and 
the cone patterns are similarly overlaid with gold as if an after¬ 
thought. No. 171 , a Terek- Asrafi MUthiti , made by Shark 
Matabdi of Dacca and valued at R 357 4 '* Covc< ^ 

with diagonal lines of black cotton flowers uith^ running acros* 
these, upright bands of gotd ros:ttes and spots woven into and 
not embroidered ever the fabric. The corner pieces are so 
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DI doT?OH^ ]ar ^ c that the y Qqw to S rther and cover thv end of the j.irf, 
JAWANI5- They are boldly outlined in gold wire interwoven with the black 
and Indian-red cotton the latter colour being toned down by 
the irarp of dull grey cotton* This is a charming piece of work 
and is representative of an extensive series of highly artistic 
fabrics that have given Dacca an honourable position among 
the famed seats of the world's art productions. No, 189 is a 
i\\kjamdam\ that is to say a grey cotton srfri with the floral 
weft pattern in pale old gold silk* The blue cotton is »ly ? 
sparingly used and of a much paler and more artistic shade 
than is usually seen* This was made by Beharl Lai Basak 

K 3 £ 5 L 0r of Dacca - Ko - * S 5 is a J*rao Jsmdam Rumal made by 
Radha Bail lakh Bassk of Dacca, [his is a beautiful gauze 
texture in grey cotton ivith four bands of black scrolls 
having gold rosettes at close intervals. No. 143 is also a rumal 
or square sheet in jtwtdam made by Sasl Mohan Ekssak. of 
E>acca* This is representative of a large series that may he 
s cen at the Exhibition. These squares of flowered muslins, 
as they are sometimes called, have been used with a charm¬ 
ing effect as table covers placer! above some brilliantly coloured 
doth to show up the rich design of the jam dan j. 

gjgjjjj** Jam dams may be elaborately embroidered with brightly 

coloured floss silks. This is mostly in bad taste ; it rarely fob 
lows in any way the pattern of the jamdatii and thus appears 
as an after-thought. They are, however, regularly produced, 
and are usually described as Rcshmi Karckapi Saris. The 
embroidery is doue in blue, purple, green, scarlet and gold worked 
by satin-stitch into large rosettes, within glaring diapers of green 
that are at utter variance with the beautiful jamdatti dia- 
pets below, 

miinrtbftrii. Occasionally and more especially with the cheaper famdants, 
brilliant colours ate used* No, 11 is 3 white s&ri with the 
pattern in red, yellow and blue-black cotton, worked in a targ c 
and bold wavy design across the fabric* These coloured 
jamdan£$ are often woven on black cotton with massive de- 
signs in green, orange, ochre, yellow and while. No* 125 & aI1 
example of a Nftambirri Siri of this kind. The corner 
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pieces are in the usual cone-pattern, the outlines of the rev35]ok 54. 

r ' COTTON + 

{lowers, etc,, being in yellow and red and the background dub jamdanes. 

gretn in massive patches abene the black texture* Hi is was made 

by Sasi Mohan Basak of Dacca and is priced at Rqo. From 

these and such like jtimdanis the transition to the next group 

is only a matter of difference in price and the consequent loss 

oF ail expensive elaborations. 

It may be added tn tone! us ion that a serious mistake 
has arisen through writers on Indian Arts transferring the 
jtmdamt from woven to embroidered fabrics, the use of the 
expression u loom embroideries J having been thought suffici¬ 
ent distinction, But a consequence of this has been the entire 
destruction of the study of embroidery as a separate branch 
of Indian Art—a result highly undesirable. The reader should, 
therefore, consult the chapter on " Eimbroidery " for the kaiuta 
and chtkan embroideries of Dacca—'embroideries that by 
some writers have been dealt with conjointly with the jamd<S>tis. 

Uowruh tn iff Santipt ir I'olouretl Muslin*.—Sufis Plain- Clp> 

Cc-lonrtd 

ly in black or dark-blue muslin^ or perhaps rather gauze, Xu*iiuf- 
with brightly coloured \ jamddfti) flowers are produced in 
Nadia, at the town of Santtpur and else where in Bengal, and 
are sold so extensively in Howrah as to become a feature oF 
the cloth bazars of that town. The colours are often too bril¬ 
liant to be artistic, but. the assortment available both ill scheme 
and design is so very extensive that a selection of a dozen 
highly artistic pieces becomes possible* I bey have been used 
by Europeans for bed-room curtains, especially those with white or 
grey ground colour and pink flowers. In the I'.xhibilion a large 
assortment will be found and as they are extremely cheap and 
effective they are worthy of special attention. 

In Chittagong and elsewhere blue black muslin stir is are 
largely made that show longitudinal [warp} stripes in Indian 
red, orange and green. This is usually called Dcngn Kapur* But 
striped muslins and other textiles of a much higher order arc 
produced all over the country and are known as Dunn r or 
Churkhanas, No 106 is a y&r&Q Dunn Dochtstna in which 
the stripes are black on one side and red on the other* No. 156 
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OIVI3ION^4» i s the vftr y abundant A ninullah fabric woven of cotton and muga 
mmdakcs. silk in alternate stripes. 

c*ntr*«, In the United Fron-incea the town of Slkandrabad in the 

district of Bulanrtshahr; Man id Azamgarh : Mahmudnagar in 
Lucknow ; jars in Rai Bard It; Tanda in Fyzabad * Mamudi In 
Harden ; and Benares arc famous for their plain, striped and 
flowered muslins. 

Mr. Silbcrrad (Monograph Cotton Fabrics, p. 32) gives a 
most instructive description of the /ant dam's of Tanda* The 
body of the muslin is a fine tan neb {as already described) and the 
pattern h elaborated by a series of special weft threads from a 
series of spoofs left dangling from the web at their required 
positions. These are run through the desired number of warp 
threads two at a time, the heddlcs are then raised or depressed 
as the case may be andi the shuttle weft sent across and back 
again. In this way the pattern is produced and in Indian muslin 
it is always brocaded on the surface of the fabric and in conse* 
quence more closely resembles needle-work, than is the case 
with power loom woven flowered muslins of Europe* 

In the Punjab, mu dins used formerly to be largely produced 
at Delhi and to some extent are still made at Rhotak. 

Itajpiitana has o^ne or two localities that have a high repu¬ 
tation for muslins. Of these the foremost place has to be ghen 
Ken. to KOTA. It would appear that the yarn at present used by both 

the Hindu and Muhammadan weavers of that State is, however, 
imported from Europe, A large assortment of these goods is 
shown at the Exhibition and have attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, though few- only have been sold. They are exhibited by 
Rohrab Rajab Alt of Kota, 

CfcandaH. Ch AMD ERL near Gw AT. I OR and the town of Gwalior itself 

have similarly the reputation of turning out high class muslins; 
the Gwalior being mostly checked and figured* The border m 
Ch&uderb b usually silk and gold, the silk being double woven so 
that it shows two colours, one on each side. One of the bes! 
C hander r muslins is No. 3123, a say a muslin, pale flesh-coloured, 
woven with gold wdre, The border on one side is about ai 
inches broad and primarily referred to squares with a sort of tree- 
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cf-|ife pattern flowing by its brandies from one square to the division s*, 
other. The end-piece is also elegantly woven with gold, the jamoajus, 
pattern being quaint. It proceeds from a small minutc-like 
medallion and is thrown off obliquely to left in a long much 
branched and flowering arm, each spray being about 5 inches 
long and four of them cross the breadth of the fabric. 

Indore and SaraNGPUR produce unbleached muslins of 
considerable beauty. 

Motlraa rre/tideury — The town of ARNI in NORTH ARCOT 
is well known For its fine muslins, of which a fair scries will be 
Found in the Exhibition. The demand for these goods has in 
recent years declined very seriously* Colonel George Bidie 
wrote a long and interesting report on this industry which has 
been reprinted time after time since j the chief feature of which 
may be said to be that the cotton while being spun is kept damp 
by being stored in the green rind of the plantain stem and the 
yarn while being woven is also kept damp. It would appear 
that six hundred threads {sindus) are used in the weft of each 
piece of iG yards long and 11 yards wide, and arc starched five 
times. It will thus be seen that the finest Ami muslins are about 
two or three times coarser than the best Dacca muslins. 

Other muslins that have a high local fame are Adonij Kampti, 

Madura and Tanjorc and the satincites of Ayyampct, I he Vcu- 
katagiri muslin is mostly used for turbans; it is white with gold 
or coloured bands, 

Awaups for Division ^-Cotton, 

First Prize with silver medal to Sasi Mohan Basak of Dacca awards* 
lor white muslins {plain}. 

First Prize with silver medal to Sheik Matabdi of Dacca foe 
patterned muslin. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to Gokal Chandra Basnk of 
Dacca, for patterned muslins. 

Commended for patterned muslins—Rada Ballabh Basak of 
Dacca, 

/oji iA5 '—Si I 

It would be wholly beyond the scope of a Catalogue, intended 
mainly to direct attention to ihe chid articles on Gcw at the 
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pEVisiON as. Indian Art Exhibition, to indulge in any lengthy discussion id 
lo the origin of the sericulture of India. As in Hebrew so in 
Sanskrit, the greatest possible confusion exists as to the early 
names and synonyms that should be viewed as denoting silk; It 
is probably not far, therefore, from correct to affirm that alt the 
undoubted references to mulberry silk, in early Hindu literature 
speak of it as an Imported article and further that it is not until 
comparatively modern Limes that we have direct indications of a 
fairly extensive silk production in India, It is possible, however, 
that the tasar silk oi Northern and Central India and the cri and 
muga silk of Assam may have been known and manufactured long 
anterior to the introduction of the mulberry-feeding insect. 

Histo ric Fact*.— Sir George Bird wood gives a most graphic 
and poetic sketch of the classic references lo silk. Many other 
writers have folio wed in his footsteps and given their versions of 
the same story, each advocating some special aspect of interest 
or stating the arguments in favour of a particular view* The 
perusal of the literature of this subject leaves one or two facts in 
one s mind as significant and instructive. For example, so far as 
the classic literature of Europe is concerned, silk came originally 
from Sc rice (China] and carried with it its Corean name sir (in 
some form or other) into the languages of the countries to which 
the libre or its textiles were conveyed. 

I he cultivation of silk in Europe was established by the 
Emperor Justinian about the year 550 A. D, He induced two 
monks to convey the eggs from China to Constantinople. From 
Greece it spread to Italy and later to France, The manufacture 
of silk in England, which dates from the time of Henry VI. re¬ 
ceived its greatest impetus through the Edict of Nantes in 1683, 
an edict that drove many of the best workmen of France to take 
refuge in England where they established the silk industry of 
Spitalfidds* 

Though the East India Company need not be viewed as having' 
introduced mulberry silk cultivation into India, it was through 
their strenuous efforts that it became an established industry ^ 
the plains, and that an export trade was organised both in raw and 
manufactured silks. Silk was doubtless largely imported by I*®*! 
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routes from China, long anterior to its production Having been division as- 

SI Lit 

attempted. But it is significant that no absolutely certain refer¬ 
ence to silk occurs in the Vedas. In the Makabkaratu, silk is 
mentioned among the presents brought by the Chiefs of India to 
their Paramount Lord. &ut there is nothing to prove that these 
offerings were not imported silks or even textiles derived from 
the tasar or other wild worms, ft is thus by no means certain 
that such allusions prove the existence in India of an indigenous 
mulberry silk industry. 

It is, however, quite possible and indeed highly probable that 
several attempts may have been made to Introduce the mulberry 
silk industry into India long anterior to the systematic endeavours 
of the East India Company, The writer, for example, found In Manipur 
1882, during an exploration of Manipur, that not only were 
mulberry trees plentiful in that State, but that the true mulberry 
silk insect was also abundant in a semi-wild condition. There 
is little or nothing, however, to justify the supposition that this 
introduction within the geographical area of India, was brought 
about by the East India Company, more than that the forests of 
Manipur, which were found to contain a large percentage of tea 
trees, manifest the remains of a former tea industry, established by 
Europeans and long since forgotten. Manipur, from Its very 
geographical position, may have had repeated interchanges with 
China, but the traffic between India and China was never, so far 
as is known, conducted through that State. Manipur might 
easily have had, unknown to the rest of India, a mulberry silk 
industry many centuries before India proper received that insect. 

But it is interesting to have to add that nowhere along the 
North-West Frontier (within the land routes of ancient communi¬ 
cation with India] are there either mulberry trees or the mulberry- 
feeding silk-worm, except under the most careful cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Lastly, the comparative silence of historians, as also of mono- gjnggjf 
graph writers, on the subject of the efforts to introduce or extend 
the cultivation of the silk-worm, during the various Muli^mmu'Ln 
dynasties of India, is to say the least of it remarkable and goei, a 
very long way towards the conviction that until the advent of the 
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division 35. East India Company mdberry silk growing was nowhere in 

SILK* 1 

India an important industry. 

wild silks- Partita of silkmet irtth in I mi In .—In addition to a fairly 

extensive series of races of mulberry-feeding worms, India has 
three wcll-ktiowm indigenous silk-worms, vis., the Tatar t the 
Mu$a and the Eri. The Erst mentioned! is widely distributed, 
being met with in all the lower hill tracts ol the great table-land. 
It has, however, proved intractable or .difficult of domestication. 
The cocoons are simply placed on the jungle trees on which the 
worm feeds and protected as far as possible from their enemies. 
The cocoons are reeled, but with considerable difficulty and great 
loss. Tas a r textiles are usually of a dull or grayish straw colour, 
when not dyed, and are of a stilf texture. The second insect is 
confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, and is- more or less 
domesticated. It feeds on a species of laurel and yields a rich 
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Form i of 
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golden coloured silk that is fairly extensively employed in the 
art crafts of India* The Iasi mentioned insect also exists in a 
state of semi-domestication. It is reared on the caster oil plant, 
but the fibre is devoid of the gloss and other properties, specially 
desired in silk by Europeans at least, so that a limited market 
exists and has always done so, for this particular fibre* It is 
reared chiefly in Eastern Bengal and Assam and to a certain 
extent in the United Provinces also. It is spoken of in the trade 
as " Assam Silk/* but was apparently the “ herba n of the £a. s t 
India Company's returns and of the earlier reports and books of 
Indian travel. The writer w r as formerly of opinion that iv herba 
might have been the name of Rhea fibre* This he now thinks 
improbable. In 1679 the Madras Agent of the East India 
Company ordered 600 pieces of a textile w r hich be explained 
“ was called a run tier made neither with cotton nor silk but of 
a kind of kerbs spun by a worm that feeds upon the leaves of thf 
tree called arundee, which bears a round prickly berry of which 
'oyle is made.” There can be no doubt but that the herb* 
there indicated was eri silk. 

Under each of the wild species of silk there are several easil) 
recognisable forms and these yield different qualities or kinds of 
silk, but except in the condition of the card!ed and spun silks 
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that are employed (airly largely in the manufacture of velvets or H[Vi|ioiJ a&. 
plushes, it van not be said that any one bf the three Jin spite of all 
the efforts that have been expended on them) have assumed or 
are likely to assume a position of importance in European com¬ 
merce. From an art point of view the muga silk is the most 
interesting; since it is the silk employed in the kasida embroide¬ 
ries, shortly to be described, and moreover can be spun readily; 
while the tasar is difficult to spin and eri so exceedingly difficult 
that it is nearly always carded and spun* 

Chief Manvfaet ares* - It mi gist be possible to classify Lhe ci*«inc*uon> 
silks of India under two or three standards, for example, (,o) the 
purpose for which woven “a Sari f DvpitttG t Rutnal t Lungi^ etc, 
or (#j the nature of the textile—Plain or Figured Piece-goods, 
c.g i} Gauzes, Satins, Brocades or Kinkhd&s, etc.; and (f) the locali¬ 
ties of production. It may serve the purposes of this publication 
to dispose of all ihe ordinary goods, province by province, and to 
reserve the brocades or Ktwkkd&s for special treatment* It maj 
also simplify the remarks that follow to commence with the 
United Provinces lirst, then to pass to the Panjabi Bengali the 
Central Provinces, Rajputana and Central India, Bombay, Madras 
and last of all Burma, 

I'lairh Stripedi Cheeked and Ftomrrvd Silk* 

United rrartnee**- The display of silk goods from Benares, ttuirn. 
Mirzapore, Azamgarli, Jala tin, Agra, Meerut, Allahabad, Budaun. 
etc,, is so extensive and the information furnished along 
with these so varied and instructive, n hilt, at the same time, 
the literature available regarding the silk industries of these I ro\ - 
luces is so voluminous, that it is next to impossible to compress 
into a few sentences anything like a satisfactory account of the 
interests involved or of the articles turned out* Mr. A. Yusuf lmm 
A ll’s most admirable monograph [largely drawn upon in the 
remarks that follow ) runs to over too pag^s of closdv printed 
matter and with its illustrations will be found highly interesting, 
but even that work is by no means exhaustive. 

The silk fabrics of India may be studied according to two 
standards, lit, the method of weaving or the patterns produced, 
la the present article the attempt will be made, as far as possible, 
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DI mlkof S ' 1o embrace 1)0111 feature* of interest, anti the remarks that 
United follow may be accepted as applicable fairly generally to the whole 
PBOyinCEs, mot [ 0 th e [j nited Provinces only* 

Uesion*.^ In connection with the account already given of 
the Flowered Muslins {Jamdanis), an effort w ill be found to have 
with^Cettfln. been made to define some of the more generally accepted names 
for the chief floral designs met with in that class of goods* The 
Flowered Silks will be described below under the heading of 
Brocades, so that there remains to be discussed in Lhe present 
position, the silk goods that might be described as hold!tig a 
parallel position with the da mask cottons. 

In continuation, therefore, of the account of the various styles 
of cotton goods and of the patterns seen in these, it may serve a 
useful purpose if the terms more especially employed for the corre¬ 
sponding silk goods be here discussed, 7 he- simplest form is the 
Strips stripe: when longitudinal or done in the warp lhe fabric is called 
Doriya ; when across the w idth or in the weft, it is called Saiat- 
dar', when the lines are both in the warp and weft, the pattern 
Cfceefrs. becomes a checl k-ekarkhana\ when the lines are diagonal, the 
fabric is spoken of as A r£-tfortya ; when wavy or aig-zag, the 
fabric is Kh a nja red a r ; when a series of small lozenge-shaped 
figures are formed by diagonal lines, the pattern is called 
11ay echo, ami if the lozenges formed enclose a dot, often in gold 
wire* the pattern is called &ulb w l-ch&sht/t (or nightingale's 
eye}. 

Double lines with a running scroll or geometric pattern 
Hor4«r». between, is called a mathra. This is used on the borders of saris* 
etc., or as a division in some elaborate design. The term &H 
is the generic term for borders, but it is more specially applicable 
to running or floral scrolls. The term arihei is applied to borders 
of a wavy or zig-zag form. 

flowered. The word butt denotes a flower, but v, hen the flower is large 
it is denominated bilta, A running pattern of flowers or leaves, all 
over the textile, is designated pkmivffr. The term jat is given 
when lines, scrolls or other devices form meshes and enclose spray® 
of Bowers {huta). Lastly, when gold or silver is used as the lacld 
texture and flic floral ornamentation* are woven in coloured silks 
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(such as id the kinkhdbt) the design is spoken of as minataihi 
(or enamelled fabrics). It may be recollected that in the opening united 
observations to this Gass (page 238), the suggestion has been p* 0 ™ 1 ^ 5 - 
made of the possible comparison that may be made between the cvnnntiiani. 
various forms of metallic and textile ornamentation, an f it is pretty 
certain such comparison has existed in the minds of the Indian 
craftsmen and has thus doubtless influenced them in the elabora¬ 
tion of Lhe designs that art now to be met with in both metals 

and textiles, . . , , 

Colour*,— It is a common error to suppose that in Indian Art 

designs pale or neutral colours must he and have at ways been 
used. This opinion doubtless arose from the preference shown 
for old rather than new carpets, brocades and shawls. That 
these and such like goods are better woven and more artistically 
designed than are modern examples,, goes without saving, but 
the effect of time in toning down their colours appears always 
to be forgotten. Bright colours may in fact be described as a 
distinctive feature of mo$t Indian arts, but unfortunately this 
very feature has been exaggerated by the modem facility in 
aniline dyes. 

The essence of decorative art may be said to be convention¬ 
alism ^the poetry of arts as it might be defined. It does not 
follow that in the scheme of cotonrs adopted, the leaves In a 
floral design need be green any more than that the flow* rs aiu. 
fruits must of necessity originate at their true positions botani- 
rally To secure the effect and feeling not absolute adherence to jjwoT^ 
every condition of nature is the aim of this branch of art* The An. 
flowers may, therefore, be brightly coloured and the leaves yellow 
or any other colour that may prove the complement to the 
stronger tints. Perhaps the most striking feature of Indian Art 
may be said l o be this masterly treat m ent of colour in which th e 
response and balance b invariably c omplete. 
wood says "when the same farm is used all over a fabric, the 
interchange of light and shade, and the effect of alternation, arc 
at once obtained by working the ornament alternately m I wo 
tints of the same colour, Each object or division of an object is 
painted in its own proper colour, but without shades of the colour, 
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“sERV* lifihL ™ d sh3de . of '«»* kmd ' 30 that the ornamental looks 
/pei|6djy flat-and kid like a caotak In its ground. It is in this 
| way that the natural surface of any object decorated, is maintained 
in its integrity. I Ins, added to the perfect harmony and dis¬ 
tribution of the colouring, is the specific charm of Indian and 
Oriental decoration generally/ 1 In some of the gold and silk 
brocades presently to be discussed, in connection with Surat 
and Aurangabad, the toning down of bright, col ours .i s. effe cted 
hy. the_shadin g an d outlining of the parts by complemen tary 
colours. 

There coitld perhaps be no more difficult subject of treatment 
than pure white marble. As seen in the Taj at Agra, however, 
the L Question 1 and 1 Answer 1 mosques in red sandstone, picked 
out in marble, give repose in colour as they balance in proportion 
the great tomb itself, H Beautiful as it is ” says Fcrgusson « the 
Taj would lose hajf its charm if it stood alone. It is the combina¬ 
tion of so many beauties and the perfect manner in which each 
is subordinated to the other, that makes up a whole which the 
tv or Id cannot match or which never fails to impress even those 
who are most indifferent to the effects produced by architectural 
objects tn general/' In the study of the coloured topics of 
India, more especially the silk goods, harmony or balance in 
colours will be found cleverly accomplished. It is in fact with the 
scamped modern work only that this is neglected and such goods 
are in consequence glaringly vulgar* In the older textiles, where 
bright colours are employed, paler shades are invariably dispersed 

Co[wr tl!| ' n auc ^ l los ^ ojl3 to lone down or modulate the otherwise dis- 
cordant note, with the result that it is not perceived colour effects 
have been produced, that would otherwise have risen from the 
surface and marred completely the design, With no other goods 
is this leature more strongly marked than in the flowered and 
coloured silks and the mixed silk and woollen or silk and cotton 
goods [the himrus and j&mawars) presently to be described. 

In these, as a rule, minute patterns are assorted in severe lines, 
bm monotony is saved and a charm accomplished mainly through 
the scheme of colours adopted* 

tiuirioun. CMef ZlHCttla.—The fotlo,ving may be given as the better 
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known textiles procured in the United Provinces in which silk division 3$. 

1 SILK OF 

3*1 exclusively or mainly used united 

* J provinces. 

1. Brocades or kinkhdbs (kamkh^abs)^-^- So far as these 

Provinces arc concerned, kinkhdbs are made at Benares only. 

They will be dealt with in a further paragraph, 

2. Pot Than or Baft a —This is in reality a form of kink hub 
in which the textile is more lightly woven and gold or silver wire 
more sparingly used. In fact the separation b one purely and 
simply in degree! between the kink hubs, baftas, amrus and even 
the gold and silk gauzes Or abrawnns,, 

3. Amru silks — May be described as a speciality of Benares, 
and are manufactured for persons whose purse will not allow 
them to procure kink hub or bajta garments* In Europe they 
would le called brocades, but the line of separation between the 
him ms of the Deccan and the amrus of Benares is an extremely 

narrow one. The warp and weft in htntrus are usually specially -— 

prepen d cottons or they' mav be one or both in wool with the 

special flower wefts in silk mainly, but occasionally also in 

cotton. Many of the amrus produced in Benares have cotton or 

tusar silk warp and the special flower weft in a tine quality 

(mostly imported) of cotton yarn, 

fabrics of mixed textiles especially an admixture of silk arc jig* 
largely used by the Muhammadans in the manufacture of pyjamas, 
petticoats, etc. They may be in stripes of green, red, yellowv 
white and blue; or floral (jungle) patterns on various tints, such 
as or bidi patterns with the ehameh or other 

flowers variously coloured on a dull background or in another 
shade of the same colour, 

4 Saagi'—'ttfe class of S^ 5 ***¥ ** s P okcn ° [ a * a 5 P ccU 
ality of Axamgarhj though produced also in jalann and Allahabad 
and to some extent in Benares as well, Sangt has already been 
incidentally alluded to in the chapLer on 1 ie-dyeing. T be wavy 
pattern \khanjari] worked across the sangi silks is a woven effect 
produced in order to imitate mashru or warp tie-dyed fabrics. 

The word sangi denotes Lhe chief peculiarity of this series «J 
textiles, namely the use, side by side, of warp threads 
treated together- In the sangi fabrics, the wavy line is earned on 
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C! VjS?of S ' tI,e sur ^ e va * l} ll be said to simulate embroidery. They 

raw'iNcES Cithef W0VCn of purt siEk ur si3k f° ften mi cotton 

vniKcrd, the warp being as a rule coarse and the weft (sue. The 

most popular form is the surkh sard, or yellow khanferim a red 
ground, and this is usually cotton and silk combined* A light red 
sangi has the yellow kkanjari produced by a series of dotted lines 
as in I lie guiMats textiles (presently to be described), 

At times stripes or lines oT hull work, in silk or gold wire, arc 
woven across the kkanjarL This is a speciality of Muharakpur, 
near Azamgarh, So again sang* nags hi has a variegated series of 
khanjari stripes such as four small and two large in alternation* 
s . Gui&adnn<—lh\s is a light texture fabric with a pattern 
much as in sang*, only that it is woven within the texture and not 
w„h3 nr thrown on the surface. Sometimes also the warp threads are 
dyed in the manner described under the mashrtts below. 

Silks that answer to this name are produced all over Northern 
India and at one time were extremely popular and the manufac¬ 
ture gave employment to a large number of persons. The compe¬ 
tition with European imported goods has however been very 
injurious to the indigenous craft* And moreover the cheaper and 
more attractive sang* textiles have also beaten the older and 
more expensive gutbadan work* 

When of pure silkj gttlbadatis are largely used by Hindus, or 
when mixed silk and cotton by Muhammadans, In the Aligarh 
T«*fw e rt. gulbadans, the warp is of mulberry, and the weft of Us a r silk* 

In the pure silk guibarftttis) of Kami, the ground is red and 
the wavy lines white or green with white. The susi (or ckar* 
khana) checked and the dcriya striped gulbadans are by some 
writers spoken of as distinct, but there seems no particular object 
m separating them—the difference is one in degree more than in 
technique, anrl with fabric® that may be of pure silk, of pure 
i-ottwra o l of i otton and silk mixed, this seems unnecessary. So 
again we have the Uayccha striped silks of Agra that differ from 
the dsriyas of Azamgarh and Bukndshahr in quality only, the 
itayecha being closer and better woven. 

6* Maikm.—A$ explained in the chapter on lie-dyeing, the 
P®C"^inty of this kind of goods is that the warp has been tip- 
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dyed. The word tttaskru Is taken to mean " permitted/' and has pive^on 36 . 
reference to the observance {fatten) that prohibits the use of pure united 

infHtvMvv w ■ 1 a PROVINCES- 

silk for Muhammadans, except ladies or for men on special occa- 

sions, 

Mashru work is expensive,, but it is the most beautiful of all 
the forms of khanjarL It h largely produced at Benares, Azam- 

garh and Jataun. 

7. Ghat fa or Sat incite.— This fabric is the speciality of seve- S atinoit«. 
ral towns in Azamgarh district, Mr. Yusuf AU derives Lhc name 

1 ghatta " front the Persian » gkoitidav" to roil, and it would 
thus have reference to the chief process of producing the smooth 
glared surface f characteristic of this class of goods, namely the 
passing of the cloth between hot rollers. They arc of mixed 
cotton and silk but so calendered tlutt the silk shows entirely on 
the upper surface. Of plain ghettos, pink is the favourite colour 
for women and yellow for men, or for wedding garments red with 
a yellow pattern, usually a khanjan. But they may be striped, 
checked or flowered. 

The ghetto is in point of importance the silk fabric of these 
provinces that takes the place of the gulbadans of the I'anjab, 

They are usually woven in pieces ( thitiis ) 9 yards long and 26 
indies wide. 

8. Abrn’xan or Gauzes or Silk Muslins {tti/izcbj.— 1 hose arc dvoat. 
usually tn plain colours, red or green, or they have patterns 
mostly small butts or simply spots woven on them or specks pro¬ 
duced by tie-dyeing. They are used by men for hurt as, and by 
women for dupattas, and are manufactured at Benares, Lucknow 

and Ajamgarh. 

Chief Exhibits oh View. 

U Mu homed Ibrahim of Mauxa, Aiamgarh, sends a beauti- SahttUi. 
foi series of silk muslin.- and gauze* as dupattas. These arc 
admirably woven and will richly repay careful study* 

2* Shaikh Karim Buksh. Satin Merchant, Azamgarh, contri¬ 
butes ta samples of satin all brightly coloured but very well made. 

3, Hafiz Shakrutin of Ajamgarh sends a large collection of 
satinettes (in imitation meshms,) also ghettos, saagts t etc* 

These are very excellent and some of them highly artistic* 
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W VltS : of S illustrate the loregoing observations on the kinds of 

pamjab. silk produced in the United Provinces. 

1 ‘artfttb* -It will be found that so much, detail has been 
indulged in, while discussing the silks of the United Provinces, 
that it becomes hardly necessary to do more than mention by 
name the silks of the other Provinces, except when special and 
peculiar goods are produced. The chief centres in the Pan jab 
where both spinning and weaving silk arc fairly important indus¬ 
tries are;—>Amritsar, Lahore, Patiala, fiatafa, Multan, BhawaEpur, 
Delhi, Jallandhar, Peshawar and Kohat. The names enumerated 
may be accepted as approximately denoting the relative values 
of these manufacturing centres. The bulk of the raw silk now¬ 
adays used* is imported front China via Bombay. Some few years 
ago it came from Bokhara vid Peshawar* The quality of the 
silk goods has been lowered but the demand much increased, a far 
larger prujiQi-tion of the people wearing silk than was customary 
a few years ago. The chief manufactures are as follows 

i, Dariyais or Plain Silk goods,— These are chiefly pro¬ 
duced at Amritsar in pieces of g yards in length, and from 13 to 
31 inches in breadth. They are in self colours hut are often 
n shot ” {dkub-ckan)- 

2 - Gitlhadan*— These are usually striped lengthwise* They 
are made to wash, and lustre is therefore not desired* They are 
usually pale green with scarlet stripes, dark green with scarlet, 
yellow' with scarlet or crimson, purple with yellow, crimson with 
white or other such combinations. This kind of silk is much 
used by the wealthier Hindu and Sikh ladies for their closely 
fitting pyjamas. 

3* Gardah or Gidbarra —Is a term given to either dariyai 
or guIbadan silks when woven of fine counts. When made in 
white silk with stripes or checks in black, hlue, or brown silk, it 
is called dariyai r harkkana—z. class of goods apparently 
designed to meet a European demand, BilAWALPUk is noted for 
a special fabric woven of silk and cotton threads together and 
subsequently glared like English chin Is* 

4. Khcs and Shiya-khartd. —The damask, already brieily 
indicated under cotton by the name of khc&, may also he made 
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in silk and cUht-c plain, coloured, striped or in mixed checkers, division «. 
Tlwse differ from the darlyal poods in Hie style of loom (many PJKJ i B , 
(reddledupon which fabricated and the method of weaving 
adopted. They have often a floss silk lustre and are ma«tve 
and soft, with gold and silver wire very often freely intermixed. 

The best known examples of silk ikes are the thifa-khani! of 
which His Highness the Nawab of Bhawalpur will lie seen to 
Save contributed a most beautiful and varied series. 

Both in Bhawalpur and Multan, .the striped silks produced 
hkifa-tiaais) recall to some extent the jammers of Kashmir 
and'the Deccan. The stripes show running scrolls or herring- 
bone patterns on the surface of the alternating hands of colour. 

5. KvntiwaM— U the name given to a thick fabric woven of 
yarns made by a large number of strands. It much resembles the 
thick stuffs imported from Bokhara and is satiny nr velvet, to the 
touch though not woven as an atlas or sat an (the Indian form of 
the word satin). 

6. Kauai or AWn.-This is the name given to border s.rs.mu,.. 
strips. They are very largely woven separately and are sewn to 

the borders and ends of sdris and other garments. These are 


largely produced at Lahore, Jhclum and Kohat. 

7. Luagis or *«r£r.—Though more a special form of gar¬ 
ment than a distinctive style of silk fabric, it may be worth 
noting that lung, weaving has become an important industry m imf- 
^certain towns of the Punjab, such as PcshWar, KShat. Mu tan, 
j Ludhiana, Shahpur and Bhawalpur. In the Artisans Gallery. 
Gholam Hossein of Peshawar will be seen engaged at hut craft as 
lungi weaver. An assortment of his beautiful g»J> is dis¬ 
played around him audit, the Main Gallery* large from 

the towns above mentioned will be found. c ic ) ' '“ e . * 

Haji Malik Rahman of Peshawar. Kishan Das and Tula, Ram of 

Bhawalpur, and Abdul jabar of M ^ cMgo 

They are usually woven 0 ^ , ^ ^ 

yarn, most y foreign, a te of a steel grc\ Lk 

_a*L. I. u- „ ™l m -£ 

.Is. The fine, elu, fu -e ir ,“-r ^ m mloura ficU , 
Kohat the borders are usually 1* i 
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™ . 1 he Koh:lt of *f»on, Abdul jabar may be 

pakjap- meutmnu.1, have recently taken to weaving curtains, table CQ ' 

T ’ b " f" d O]™" 1 ' 1 drapings in l«»gi fashion ; these ate yen beauli. 

household draping. A large series of these are on 
view at the Exhibition. Dove-coloured and lustreless tmiis 

^»andh,r S °' d b “ dm 10d en ‘ fs are “•'nsivdy trade “at 

8 . K,, shm ir Lastly, one of the most promising features of 
the modern .Ik trade of the I’anjab may be said to be the 

promme Of a fntnre greatness in the silk production of Kashmir 
This m due to the enlightened action of His Highness tbo Maha- 
rn,ah and his advisers. It IhlIS seems probab i e that in t(]e ^ 

Irlr f ^ tlV * e mV UkL ' 30 * Ven higher - silk 

production than ,t has as yet done. As represented at the Eshi- 

‘ ' f m ! r sJks h * ve attention in the form of 

he superb series of curtains and drapings embroidered with silk 
that have been lent by His Highness the Maharajah. 

Benffol.-.TTns province early became intimately associated 
WI h the endeavours of the East India Company to organise a 
mnibe^y sdk supply ,or Eng,ard m.endrd to take thecae* of 
the sdk procured through the Levant Company from Turkey. 
Kash.mh™-,he Company's iudian Factory i n Bengal-nus 
ms temporarily raised to a position of considerable commercial 
importance, which umst as rapidly with the subsequent decline 

I' K^efiT ‘ J “ e *° “* r ' m4r . kahle «“<*» of 0* Italian 

of Kashi mbzzu Cent fai ernjCf 

bates anmiallu i . ?. turj ,£ famished 2o>otn> 

hates anmudiy, cad, weighing too ]lyres. But the silfc carried 

from Kadiimt^ar by both the Di.h* . a it v . ^ 

of the fas™ tin i 1 ‘ tc Aru merchant* was 

01 tfie coarse kind known a* " coimtrv in , 

for but few rtF H t , l ' wound and was suited 

lor but h« Of the English goods even then produced This 

circumstance led ,o strenuous efforts to improve both Ihe'quality 

h ; ■«—* Wi,h ** that a',ar e 

mdusrt, rapid', developed in what was known as k*r a k silks. 

importance rrTt' ^ t '‘' ! S ' Ik m « J “ 1 b«ures of most 

cutta (owned "and v"^| P r er f “ t0tJ 25 Vtt * d *°S*. nearGd- 
wor ei y a Gujarati Muhammadan and run 
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exclusively for the Burmese market). Of the purely Native di^|sic^ 3&. 
interests, the following manufacturing centres for korah and be^gal. 
other silks may he given Murshidabad, Bogra, Bankura, Mid- Camus 
napur, for mulberry silks; and Burdw®n, Manbhum, Singbhum 
and Lohardugga, for iasar silks. Of artistic work only two 
need, fionreverj be specialised :— 

t . Murshidaeeae). —Mr* N. G. Mukerji gives an interesting 
review of the silk industry of this district in the Indian Art 
Journal [Vol \ rJ Ft. 3B). He there writes “ what is commonly, 
and everywhere, known as * Berhampore Silk is manufactured 
In four different centres. These are: Baluchar, Mirxapur, 

Khagra, and Islampur—nil in the district of Murshidabad, 

Besides these four principal centres there are hundreds 
of villages throughout the district where pierced cocoons are 
employed for obtaining a coarse thread used in making 
mat Aits, of which the trade is very extensive." The tnafka textiles Hubas. 
are in much demand by the Jains and other communities who 
object to taking life in order either to procure 300J or dress. The 
common sort of mall'as are, however, made with silk waste and 
may be woven in stripes or checks. I hey are largely worn by 
the poorer classes who desire a silk ch.tUar* They are also ex¬ 
tensively exported to Assam. 

The name korah usually denotes plain, undyed silk piece goads. Kanht 
They are ordinarily made iri lengths of 5 yards, but larger pieces 
up to 50 yards may be had. In width they are about 4- inches and 
may contain only 1 ,000 warp threads or as many as 5,400. The price 
is regulated by the number of threads in the warp. Korah silk 
handkerchiefs with striped borders are largely produced. Those 
known as ph it lit at are chiefly intended for the Rangoon market. 

But the korah silks may be striped as in the reiki and dh**i *ne«- 

sllks ; or they may be checked (ohatthara) as in the matras and 
iharkhanas* It stems probable that most of the designs met 
with In Murshidabad and presumed to be purely indigenous, may 
be in reality survivals of art conceptions given to the district by 
the East India Company. Some few years ago the writer had the L ' 

good fortune to be able to secure a most valuable treasure, now 
deposited in the Industrial Museum of Calcutta, fhis consists 
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‘^SStO? 6 ' ° { * pattCfn ,wok kcpt b >' thc officers of the C'onnpany as a 
BEfiCAL record of the goods aent apparently from the Murshidabad 

district. There are in the book 906 cuttings of silk good a—all 
different patterns or descriptions. Against each has been re¬ 
corded Lhe report furnished either from home or communicated 
from Calcutta to the local officers. Some patterns are described as 
" Good," others M Bad; f or it is observed that this and that " will 
not do,/ that the Ll olive of the ground colour is not approved, 1 ' 
oiddcsEtni. Giat "the pattern would do if the ground colour was clearer, 11 
that "the colours arc bright and the patterns all approved, 1 ' 
that others are “ too dull '* or again «not sufficiently lively/' 
while still others are characterised as '■ middling/' There are 
two records that furnish dates in the book as follows 11 The 
following patterns received from the Sub-Export Warehouse 
Keeper in his letter of the 28th April 1809/'the other "3rd 
M.u 1^05. The samples might he assorted under three groups 
in correspondence with the goods produced In India to-day, *r> fl 
1 st Murshidabad Matras and Charkhanas. 

Azamgarh {Ghalta$) t Surat and Ahmedabad 
striped sat incites, 

3rd —Gulbadatis and Ssngiis of the United Provinces 
and the Pan jab. 

In one or two instances the patterns arc classified into 'Soocs, 
Moosrsios, Moosrs, Alatchcigs, Matchtos and Matches,” What 
precise meaning could be attached to some of these terms the 
writer fails to perceive. They are doubtless mostly derived from 
the Turkish word that denotes a stripe. In Gujarat and Sind 
names are given to silks that recall some of these old East India 
trading terms, such as the Atlmh and Attach* silks of Sind, The 
Wr seem to be striped gulhadam for dariyo* ehkrkhaxM J; the 
mosrsios are cotton Sttincttes ; the Maws are silk satinettes ; and 
the AbtcheigS have the flowers worked within the stripes {mot hr a) 
much as in the jamjars of Kashmir and the himrus of the 
.eccan, But without excepiion all the fabrics shown arc striped 
aeng the length, not transverse to the warp, and there is no 
instance of a check amongst the lot. The stripes may be either 
Gflswoir ‘lies of colour alternating or such may form the boundary 
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lines Lo strips usually with white as the ground colour upon division as. 
which Bovvers in red or other shades are worked. This is the Bengal- 
rase m the scries called Afatchcig the floral strips being made to 
alternate with a plain ground colour. Wavy lines are common 
but they are woven, that is, are never done by tie-dyeing, as in 
the mash rut, and they are confined within lines such as have 
been mentioned, or they cover the whole field, the Uianjari 
being usually in pink on a white ground. 

If it he held that the pattern booh shows the goods proposed |ajit India, 
to be exported from England to India, then it would appear Tr “* 
that the present trade is a survival of an old industry, that the 
Company's imports simulated. In cither case the intimate re¬ 
lationship oT the East India Company with the Bengal sulk 
traffic, and the magnitude of that traffic, is abundantly upheld 
by the circumstance that a pattern book, that most probably did 
not cover more than a period of io years, could contain a series 
of silks so extensive and diversified as that briefly Indicated. 

It may be added that the pattern book was found in the house 
of a grandson or great-grandson of a clerk formerly in the em¬ 
ployment of the Company's Agent at Bcrhamporc. But the st^daf^r 
puzzle of puzzles is to grasp the reason of the one design being Hon*, 
considered good and another bad. By most persons the “ bad" 
would to-day be pronounced superior to the '"good," so that 
without some knowledge of the purpose for which these minutely 
striped silks were exported, the standard on which tlu-y were 
judged cannot be discovered. 

Printed silks in the form of xamb&ii handkerchiefs or chn- PrUt * d 
dais were formerly produced, but have been discontinued* They 
contained certain religious symbols or tests printed in brick-red 
over a yellow or golden coloured soft tor ah silk. 

Of the localities named above, the town of HallCHar 
has always enjoyed the reputation of producing the most artistic 
goods. On the opposite side of the river stands the town oF 
Azarngunj which, like IMuchar, is largely occupied by wealthy 
Jains, many of whom arc silk merchants. This circumstance 
doubtless accounts for the artistically woven fabrics and lie* jsjjra* of 
dyed goods of Ualuehar and Azamgunj. and for the intimate 
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divsioj as. relationship that exists between these towns in Bengal and the 

0**Stoal pr0vinct ' ° f Gu > arat - Bllt Jt be added that the famous silks 
ef Baluchar are not produced in the town itself hut in the 
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numerous villages of that neighbour hood. Of these Bahadarpnr 
holds the foremost position since it was the birth-place of Dubraj, 
the most famous of the Bduchar weavers. 

Since Mr, N, G. Mtikerji wrote his paper on Murshidabad 
aitke, Dubraj, the master-weaver, lias died* ft is thus feared that 
the Baluchur ttntidfirs {flowered s .it is) of the f til lire will scarcely 
ctjual those o! the past* But at the Inhibition a large ass irt- 
ment will be Found, contributed by Tinkari Saha, [ >urga ^inkar 
Bhattiicharji, and S. S. Bagchi, all of Batuchar, in Mtirshidab&d, 


.Many of these arc very beautiful hut cannot be compared with 
the JuVb made by Dtihraj, that may be jcfln in the Loan Collect 
tion Gallery and in the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum 
of Calcutta, \\ hat may be a surprise to most persons, however, 
ia the fact that the Murshidab&d b&tidarx were not considered 
AJiimdabad* by the hxhibition Judging £ ommitteo as equal to the corre¬ 
sponding goods sent by Parbhudas Patigara from Ahmcdabad. 
If will thus be seen that the art of Weaving this peculiar class of 
brocades or flowered shawls and scarves, is by no means confined 
to Murshidabad, 

The ground colour of the characteristic Mursh id abaci buiidsr 
is usually a ekep purple (or dark red shot with hJueJ, the pattern 
bf ing elaborated by special weft threads of white, red, orange 
or green. Mr, Mukerji’s coloured illustrations q a and b r also 
jo, are true to the style but by no means up to the quality of many 
in the Calcutta Museum. The loom used in producing these silks 
does not materially differ from that employed by the Dacca 
weavers of cotton jatndttnis and the designs are for the most part 
similar, i-tz., strongly Persian in feeling and conception. On this 
point Mr. M ukerji says:—"As a rule there arc iwro ruzksk&t far 
MuiPHiattoB, die borders, two for the Wf, two for the ant hi a or ornamental end- 


piccts. anil one for the beginning and finishing up. The draw-boy 
naiiipulates a liar ness cord r for the huts, the weaver puts 
a thread for the bn is. At the next operation, vis.j the 

pestling in ol a weft thread for the ground, the draw-boy docs 
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nothing, then the draw-boy manipulates a J harness cord 1 division 

M SILK OF 

for the border while the weaver puts in a thread. At the central 

~ provinces 

next operation again tire draw-boydoes nothing, while the weaver 

passes the shuttle to put in another weft thread for the ground. 

At each operation, therefore, bine is spent by the weaver not 
only in his own manipulation, but also in watching those of the 
hoy. For rich designs as many as fourteen nuks/ms are some¬ 
times employed. It is easy, therefore, to imagine how a piece of 
5. yards long and 42 inches w ide can take as long as six months for 
a weaver and his boy to weave/" 

2 . BankURa,— dq this district ,1 peculiar form of double Doabla 
weaving has for long been practised that is by no means devoid of ante 
artistic merit. Silk saris arc made in two colours, say green and 
yellow or red and yellow, the weft threads of the two surfaces 
being not kept absolutely distinct, so that the green surface 
looks its if shot in yellow and the yellow as if shot in green, so with 
all the other colours. The silk is also calendered so as to give it a 
soft salinettc character. The chief drawbacks of this silk arc its 
expense and defective weaving and dyeing—it is not uniform, so 
that a garment made of it has a patchy appearance. 

Central Frottfrtee#.—The most important branch of the 
silk craft, in these Provinces, is the production and utilization 
of fns fir in Bilaspur, Raipur, Sambalpur and Chanda Districts. In Centres, 
the Sambalpur tasar sriris, the end-piece and borders are dyed 
yellow or crimson and occasionally h|uu. 

Mulberry silk is almost entirely imported from Bengal (except 
the minor supply which corner from Poona and is Chinese silk). 

It is fairly largely woven in Nagpur, N 3 mar and Bhandara Districts 
I he major proportion is worked up into the well known borders Umpor sub>. 
for the cotton cloths [tint is Y lugras (jdr/f) and upermit (scarves)]. 

As has already been incidentally mentioned, the Umrer dutis are 
famous all over a large portion of these Provinces, the dyers being 
specially successful in the lints they impart to the silk. 

A fair amount of gold and silver wire is woven with the silk, 
in the borders and end-pieces of the better class goods of these 
Provinces. An extensive series will be seen in the Exhibition 
hut except as examples of borders they hardly fall under the 
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definition of Art Manufactures. In a further page, in connection 
IVitil tin- subject of gold brocades, a brief notice wall be discovered 
of Burhaopur silk j dris which may be accepted as completing £hu 
present brief reference to the silks of ihu Central Provinces. 

tiujpuiana and Ventral India* — It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to devote a special chapter to the silks of these 
provinces* Kota State and the town of Chanderi in Gwaliok £ 
turn out a large amount of cotton sdris with silk or sifk and gold 
borders. To some extent they also weave pure silk sdris richly 
adorned with gold borders and floral scrolls. Some of the 
Chanderi gauzes {chadors) have remarkably deep silk borders 
and these are double woven, brilliantly red on one side and deep 
blue on the other. A numerous assortment of Gwalior stlk and 
cotton gauzes is on view. These arc checked in gold and have 
broa-i inj-pieces in gold with green, pink and purple flowers 
interwoven with the gold* These beautiful saris have already 
been alluded to in the chapter devoted to “ cotton muslins." In 
Knla the art of double dyeing is known and it is on record that 
ilk saris have been produced with crimson on one side and green 
on the other, TEie shot and rainbow coloured muslins and silk 
gan/es made by Bohra Raja All of Kota will be found fully 
represented by the aeries on view* 

iUnnlntff and >Sin<L—-Silk ts manufactured in most towns 
ot the Bombay Presidency, but with the exception of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, Ref gaum, Kola ha r Yeola and T liana, 
the goods turned out meet a purely local demand. If the kinkhfo 
weaving lie to: the moment disregarded, as a speciality of Surat 
and Alimedahadj, jt may be said that the silk goods produced by 
ttie towns of Gujarat are of a very ordinary character. T his is some- 
what significant, since (as observed in connection with Bengal 
and Madras) throughout a great part of India, even to the extreme 
south at | itinevelly, the silk weavers claim to have come from 
Gujarat* They speak a language of their own that has beei 
described as a dialect oi *ajarati. The historic importance of Gujarat 
in the silk trade of India, is, therefore* an important factor to be 
consider^ and, seeing that the mulberry silk-worm is not reared 
in that 1 rovinee, the raw material must have always been imported 
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by sea and in the earlier days of lhe industry most probably to 

Surat by the Agents of the Dutch and British Trading Companies. Bombay. 

Bombay Town, —More recently and taking advantage of the 
cheap return freights from China* power loom mills have been 
established in Bombay that turn out a large amount of the spun 
mSE; goods that are sent to Burma* These mills also meet, tosorae 
extent, the special demands of the Bombay people anti have doubt¬ 
less largely undersold the hand-loom goods of the cheaper kind. 

In the Exhibition a set of the beautiful silk goods, turned out by gwwon 
the Sassoon and Alliance Silk Milt Co*, Bombay, has been shoivn 
but not allowed to enter info competition with the Indian hand- 
loom manufactures* on the ground that the Exhibition was intended 
to exemplify Native Art Industries, According to the accepted 
deli nit ion of such, all power-loom goods produced by modern 
European appliances* whether worked by Natives or by Europeans 
and whether the patterns were of Indian or European origin, 
would he barred* 

The hand-loom weavers of Gujarat have for many years en- GajimSJits, 
joyed a high reputation in the production of pure silk fabrics, 
plain, (Towered and watered, and of mixed silk and cotton 
goods. Some few years ago r however* one of the largest silk 
nu rchanls of England sent the writer samples of the particular 
kinds of goods that his firm were in the habit o! importing 
from both E’rance and Japan* He desired to have these cir¬ 
culated among the silk weavers of India in the hope of 
being able to open out an Indian market from winch his hrm 
might draw some portion of their annual supplies* J hr pattern* 

Were widely distributed and Indian corresponding goods pro¬ 
cured* After the most carcFul inquiry it was found that the silks Inf^or , 00111 
desired* as produced in India, were inferior in quality while 
being very much more expensive than the goods sent from Japan 
to England * to an annual value of over £ i ,000.000, The hope of 
Indian participation in the English market was thus reluctantly 
abandoned until such time as the Indian weavers have learned 
both to improve and cheapen their goods. 

These observations have been made here because much ot the 
silk goods from the Bombay Presidency, on view at the Exhibition, 
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division as. suc h *he watered silks of Surat and the satinettes of Yeola, 
Bombay. Poot)a aild elsewhere, are VCT T ssmilar to the corresponding 
European goods and thus render comparison not only unavoidable 
but essential. 

Poona silks POONA.—For particulars regarding the Poona silk industry 

the reader should consult the Gazetteer* That article was written 


Teola SI Lit i. 


Mon,oj»iir, 


for 1885, ami while true In all details it may he said that the 
industry has not since that date by any means prospered,. For 
more recent particulars, Mr. S. X. Edwardes 3 monograph on 
the Silk Fabrics of Bombay t will be found most useful. 

YeoLA.—T he pitdmbars (or solas) as also the sir is of 
f '.oiia, Ahmedabad and \eola, arc known ail over the Presidency. 
1 hey are usually red, purple or yellow', or even green, blue or 
w hite, the Ahmedabad ones being very largely lie-dyed. One 
of the most ancient epithets for Vishnu is Pitdmbara or the 
wearer of yellow garments. Mr. Ek A, Gupte writes f< The 
pttitkants f female silk garbs}, pitdmbars (sacred cloths for males 
ami females), fotgdis (silk siiris) i phadkis {female scarves) and 
thdns (bodice pieces) from Y cola are in considerable demand 


among the higher classes of Natives, not only among the wealthy, 
who daily wear than, but also among those who appear to them 
only on festive occasions. The establishment of the Industry at 
YeoJa which now contains about 9-5 looms, dates from the 
beginning of the iStb Century when one Raghoji Naik, a relation 
of the present Patel, by the promise of a monopoly, induced a 
certain Shamdas Valjs, a Gujarati bania, to bring silk weavers 
to settle at WofaJ 1 his monopoly continued until abolished bva 
decision of the High Court on the 24th June 1864. {See Bombay 
Gazetteer t Volume AVI., page /JJ.} The silk used is imported 
finenn China, Bengal and Persia. The patterns are commonly 
taken from the kattri dagger or the bugdi car ornament, etc. 

A narrow border is usually added to the pitdmbars intended 
to be worn by men. Those used by females have broad borders 
and well formed end-pieces with often much gold wire. The 
field or centre of the sdri may he ornate, the most frequent 
design being lines** right angles producing the checked {thaukdi] 
condition. The most beautiful uiris arc those called luradis. 
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ThaNA silks were some few years ago better known to flivisiois^Si 
Europeans than were any of the other silks of the Presidency, Bombay. 
The minute checked patterns and graceful geometric designs were Th»nt SMc^ 
produced by a process of double weaving* The goods were 
designed by Europeans and made mainly by Christians. When 
the fashion changed there was no further need for them, and 
moreover the few families that stall produce these goods live on 
local sympathetic support more than on the merit of their goods. 
x\ full and instructive account of the l hana silk industry will be 
found in the District Gazetteer. 

St 1 RAT.— One of the most striking features pf the Gujarat silk 
trade is the silk and cotton sal in cites of Sorat. These will he 
discussed its the chapb. r below devoted to " mixed fabrics, but 
in Surat a fairly large trade is also done in pure silk satincltes and 
in watered silks ^both pure and mixed), very largely for the 
European and Hindu markets, 

AhmrdauaD.—I t would take many pages to give anything 
like a satisfactory account of the silk interests of this important 
and ancient capital of the silk and gold weaving craft-, I he best 
known descriptions are the mugirt silks that are used in the 
preparation of jwVh] the kfuiJi silks an-rl gold brocades (the 
bajtai and pot-lkdnS of ether parts of India). These arc very 
expensive and often richly interwoven with gold.. They will 
accordingly find a place along with the kittkhttbs in the special 
chapter below devoted to that subject. But a large trade is also nhbnato 
done In silk brocades w ithout the use of gold the amrus of other 
parts of India and in the silk and cotton mined brocades—the 
Atmrta. At the Exhibition P&rbhadas Rug Nath Fetigara of 
Ahmedabad obtained a first prize with silver medal for brocaded 
silks, especially a sttri which was pronounced equal to the I inert 
old Balucbar butiditfs of MurshidabacL 

BAttOtiA.-Under the chapter devoted to -Tie-dyeing " will 
be found a brief description of the patolt i silks d Baroda, Cambay 
and Surat, and the present brief abstract of the main artistic 
features of the silk industries of Bombay may, therefore, be 
concluded by the observation that the silk satins of Kathiawar, 
especially after being richly embroidered in their characteristic 
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D, sa!S l Of 5 * fashio11 ' br fwkh amJ Piracy of colour. hardly stained 
0OMBAV. anywhere die in India, At the hvhibitlou it will bo found that 
Lachman Das Bharanji of Amritsar has contributed a large 
assortment of Kathiawar embroidered silks and in Bhavnagar 
House ap even finer series in tlie form of dresses, curtains, etc., 
may be seen. 


Tat In SUki. 


Jamnagar, Kach.—I n the Loan Collection two rather sign!- 
ficant samples of kinkhdh, sent from Sir Jamsetjee Jcejtebhoy 
School of Art, Bombay, are from Jamnagar. No, 163.0 is 
described as a dupeta woven of orange red silk and gold, the 
latter being thrown almost completely on the upper side so as to 
form a diaper. On the reverse the diaper is in silk outlined 
in gold. The borders and end-pieces arc attached. The former 
cons * 3ts lwo i£ r <ps of silver in diaper pattern separated by 
narrow bands of red silk from a broad central band in gold 
dtaper. 

The end-pieces are woven with gold and silver ; on the 
upper surface tiic bulidars are in silver on a gold field and 
on the under surface in gold on a silver field. The cones arranged 
in the centre of the terminal panel are floral, eight in number, 
but on the one extremity 0 f the shawl the silver cones have the 
apex deflexed to the left, on the other to the right. This Is a 
most significant peculiarity, but one that the writer is not aware 
to have observed fn any other shawl. The deflection of the 
cone is usually to the Jett except when it appears as a corner 
P ieie nr uther positions where symmetry dictates its inversion, 

-Sind.—Needle-work embroidered on st]k and with silk thread 
is an important industry with the females of Sind. Silk weaving 
is chiefly carried on in the towns of Tatta ami KARACHI. 

1 he quality of the goods recently produced has, however, been 
much below that of former years The silk fabrics best known 


arc gisrbi , git lb & d&it, alias and tufticha. The gar hi5 and sitnehffS 
of Yalta were formerly in demand over a large part of Western 
and Northern India, but to-day they are almost unknown beyond 
the district. 

From Nasarpur in Hyderabad a beautiful brocade {No. 562) 
has been received. Mils is ip deep green with diaper check in 
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crimson silk. The underside is glazed and the border is a cheap division as* 

" SILK OF 

kaU&ahtrt shown on one edge only. The brocaded satmette south India, 

lungis from Hyderabad (Sind) are very similar to those of Bhawal- 

pur, 

Smith Intlin**— Silk manufacture ai one time attained a high 
state of proficiency in Mysore, but recent efforts to extend the 
industry have not, it is believed, proved very successful. Madras 
Presidency can hardly be described as possessing any specific art 
conceptions of its own, connected with tin silk industry. A few 
towns have a local reputation for their silk goods or mixed silk 
and cotton goods, as also for the extent to which they work up 
the local supplies of fasar silk 3 hut there are no silk textiles that 
have more than a local repute. Moreover, all the silk manu£*i> ^ 0 n d ^ n p C(!iS 
Luring districts have felt the modem cheapening process and the 
facilities of foreign supply very greatly, so that the Madras >ilk 
industry must be regarded as declining rather than advancing. 

The raw silk worked up in the Presidency comes mainly from 
Bengal. 

Be-ihhampur.—T he chief districts or towns noted for their 
silk manufactures are Berhampur (in Ganjam), where beautiful 
snris i handkerchiefs, etc,, usually in crimson (or lac) colour are 
produced, ANANrAPUR pure silk cloth is now hardly if ever 
produced, the looms being presently engaged in the production of 
mixed silk and cotton fabrics* Speaking of Dharmavaram in 
Bellary, Mr. Havel! wrote some Few years ago that " The most 
effective ami characteristic cloth is one with a white ground of a 
wide check pattern, crimson borders and brocaded ends, some¬ 
times with figures of flowers, birds, ctc. 1h 

Arni (North ArcotJ is the seat of a well-known silk indus¬ 
try. Sirts (locally known as Pa Hu Sarigai Pudavai\ are woven 
in checks outline d by gold threads and black, the avata* being 
in orange, dark brick-red, or grt„-en r orange and red. I he borders 
are broad of a deep maroon with double rows of gold geometric 
scroll, Jn the Exhibition a representative series of the=c beauti¬ 
ful silks have been contributed by V. N. Govindha Raju Chctee. 

TriciiixOpolv Town and several v il Sages in the district as 
welh have fairly important silk interests, but chiefly in connection 
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^^SJLK^OF 5 ' witt the “nfadure of the milted silk and cotton goods that 
south India, have be* n described in connection with Northern India as satin- 
ettes “ AriyaStir,” Mr, Thurston (Monograph* * 7 * /*i- 

rxV Industry, page ioj tells us, “ is famous for the manufacture of 
femaie bodices, known as thatiuriti'ikki, worn by nil classes," 
Mr. Havel 1 gives particulars of the manufacture of the satin cloth 
of Ariyaliir. This he says is " distinct in style and of remarkable 
beauty in colour, as well ns tasteful in the simple patterns woven, 
generally in stripes, across it. The ravikkai [Hiadi^e&clf) worn 
by Native ladies is made of it. Only two men are engaged 
in this industry, which, as far as I know, has never been noticed 
before. A kind similar in style, hut inferior in colour and execu¬ 
tion, is produced in the town of Trichi nopoly, embroidered with 
patterns in stiver lace."* 

Tanjqke has a very nearly similar industry to that of Trkhi- 
nopoly, the bulk of Hie weavers being concerned in the production 
of the mixed silk and cotton fabrics, in demand by the Muham¬ 
madans, and which attains such perfection in Aurangabad* 

\\ lulu exploiting the palace of Tanjore, with the object of 
discovering articles of interest for this Exhibition, the writer 
found a large assortment of the most beautiful garments and 
textiles. A few of these have already been alluded to* in connec¬ 
tion with resist dyeing (page jG6), hut it remains to be added here 
that perhaps the most superb brocaded silks met with anywhere 
siEki* 111 h'dia, were those discovered in the Tanjore toskrtkkkatm. In 

the Loan Collection Gallery a selection of these will be found—a 
scries of perfectly' bewildering beauty, Plate No. So gives hut 
the faintest conception of these textiles, ft shows the corner of 
a talk shawl or sdrt in a crimson colour of such quality and depth 
that it seems as if the brocaded pattern in golden yellow greet!, 
white and blue silk was viewed through a transparent lidd. In 
every fold new tones are discovered and more vivid life portrai¬ 
tures delected, 1 he writer received the information from the 
State officials that these silks had been made in Tanjore some few 
yeacs ago. If this be correct ive have here a second evidence of 
a far higher knowledge in the textile arts than could be inferred 
irom the manufactures of the present day. 

3*4 
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But in connection with the Loan Collection brocades and division a a, 
ki*khdbs of Surat, it will be found that satin brocaded silks south iheha. 
almost precisely similar to those ot Tanjore were made in Sural 
from 75 to- 150 years ago. 

Before passing away from the silk textiles of Tanjore, reference 
may be here made to the ki&khitbs, A marvellous pair of trousers Kinkhib. 
were discovered by the writer in the palace, the legs of which 
must be each at least 5 feet in diameter. These were made of a 
splendid gold brocade, Lhe pattern of which, unlike llie Persian 
designs af the saris {just alluded to), will be seen to he Cha - 
fakvan or, as It might also be called, Dra vidian style. The bird 
shown all over the surface looks more like a peacock than the 
classic goose of South India, but its tail is a canopy of flowers in 
silver wrought on a special background of gold, while irom its 
beak dangles the usual spray of flowers. This splendid piece of 
gold brocade is said to have Ijecn made in the palace by the 
exjR'rt weavers that were formerly retained by the Rajas. U is 
shown in Plate No, 81, %, i- 

Madura and DlNDtCAl* have both Fairly flourishing silk and 
silk and cotton industries that arc concerned in the production oi 
goods closely resembling the durijsts and gutbadans of the 
United Provinces and the Pan jab. These lind an outlet in 
meeting the demand for washing silk dress staffs in South India. 

In Coimbatore, silk weaving is a distinct industry, hut what 
is of even greater interest (he rearing of the mulberry si Ik* worm 
is on a fairly large scale There Is nothing very specially attrac¬ 
tive or art istic in the goods turned out. 

By way of concluding this very brief enumeration of the South 
Indian silk interests and silk goods produced, it may be worth¬ 
while to add that the silk weavers of the greater part of the 
Madras Presidency claim to have come from Gujarat, They 
speak a dialect of Gujarati and employ names for their loom and 
all its parts and also for their yarns and textiles that arc identical 
with those in use in Gujarat. The writer came across instances 
of this in Madura. Tinnevelly and Tuticorin, while organising the 
collections of silk textiles shown at the Exhibition, 

This circumstance has a distinct bearing on the origin and 
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'raSur' 1 nalun ' of lhe Clisli "g silk trade 0 f at least the Southern and 
som indu. Western tracts of the Presidency. In fact it would point to the 
possibility of the methods of weaving and patterns found in the 
more Northern and Eastern parts of the Presidency, being more 
ancient than those associated with the Gujarati immigrants of the 
South, a conclusion that will bo seen to coincide with similar 
observations in connection with the wood carving, silver, ivory 
and dyeing oi the region in question. 

MilBore. A fair assortment of the silts of this State may he 
wen at the Exhibition. The observation would seem justified 
that the people of Mysore prefer dark red shot with blue giving 

the textile a purplish tint. In rarer this is usually bordered with 
the Persian cone-pattern along its inner edge. A good example 
Ot this may be mentioned as Nos. 39 n and 39is made by Govinda 
-.avijee ot Bangalore. These are of a very high class, have broad 
gold liorders worked in wavy lines and cost about Rs. 300 each 
B. Oosmau Khan Salar Khan Sahib of Bangalore contributes 
a long and interesting series of Mysore silks. No. 54 is agrees 
cheeked in gold ; No. 36 a violet sdrl with gold wire check¬ 
ered lines and gold M/u; No. 59 a red shot blue with brick-red 
border and gold diapers; No. 63 a rich magenta sdri in cause 
texture with gold threads forming checks and narrow gold border. 

Trtwtnetrre o«t Ooo«» send a few series of their charac¬ 
teristic saris both in Silt and in cotton. These are woven as 
gaiwes III unbleached (pale straw coloured) fibre with beauti¬ 
fully worked borders, I„ the form of rWr or Aortas they 
have usually boldly worked comer piece, inwrought with the weft 
so as to be softened in its colour by the silk carried above. This 

“ PCCU ,ar lo Sutes “d recalls the old cotton textiles of 
Tanjora discussed above under the chapter of "Wax Resist 

ayemg/' 

(trace™, -Has long bcen neted for iu 

veantiiul silks, more especially the brocades or flowered textiles 
of RklCHUR and Aurangabad. In the Exhibition a fair as- 
"I" be fo “"< b-t « the patterns employed 
Td ^ y ld T Cd in the Urination of the mixed silk 

on goods, known as inn-us, the discussion of the 
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flowered silks may be accepted as embraced by the account niTOWW^a- 
shortly to be given of the Mixed Fabrics, DECCAN. 

But before leaving this section, it may be desirable to invite 
attention to the chief brocaded silks shown. Those that have 
attracted most attention are the brocades contributed by the 
Industrial School of Aurangabad, of which mention may be made 
of No, 583, a rich electric blue, brocaded in a silk jrf/r around 
graceful gold bMh. iMnhamcd Habib shows a fine series of silk 
brocades and Kamkhdbx (Nos, 54 * 547 )* Of these No, 54b R 

blue-black textile with a bold jangl* design in gold, and No. 

544—a satinette of delicate slate colour with a jdU in broad floral 
gold enclosing silver cones—are worthy of attention. Lastly, 

Mtihamed Latif, also of Aurangabad, sends a set of brocades 
1 Nos, 54S to 556); No, 553 is a drab satinette brocaded in silk 
jtilh around gold & tit is. The goods shown by this manufacturer 
have attracted much attention because of their soft colours and 
graceful patterns, 

JJwjvjitt,—* Although a considerable quantity of silk is reared 
in Burma, a very large percentage of the yarn that is woven Iras 
always been imported both from China and the Straits, The 
objection to taking life held so strongly by the Buddhists, lias 
necessarily retarded the progress of a silk rearing industry. In 
the older dynasties, the capture and removal to Burma of Mani¬ 
pur is was mainly occasioned through the necessity to secure silk 
workers* \ he descendants of these now form colonies in Prome, 

Ava and Amaiapura* Air* Hard!man has recently published a 
monograph on Siik in B%tma but unfortunately devoted a small 
portion of his attention to the study of the artistic results. He 
tells us that the fabrics turned nut fall under four groups .—{i, 
bain, {3} ackeik or tun, (j) go**, and (4) sat. The descriptions 
given of these do not Suffice, without an intimate knowledge ot 
Burmese, to convey any very clear conception of their respective 
peculiarities. The bat a silks appear to be plain, Griped 01 
checkered and the other three forms to be striped but with vari¬ 
ous figures worked within the stripes* Mr* Hard iman 3 descrip¬ 
tion may be here given;-" The word - acheik' implies that 
the threads of the shuttles {as many as one hundred and twenty 

3*7 
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Hindus, The 

tW a .k o the warp are of different colours, but the spools f„ 
the shuttle* contribute to the flowered figures on the surface of 
the fabric, I here are no raised figures, so that achiik cannot be 
properly railed embroidery, embossment or tapestry, be the de¬ 
sign rvl,at .t may. Both sides are exactly the same; there is „ 0 
ng or no wrong s.de." | t was, we are told, in King Mindon's 
reign that the threads were increased to 120 "the number em¬ 
it oyed before having been three only, in King Pagan's reign . 
nnd he term first used was not „ kti i but <*,,* as the wool 
threads moved m rig-rag patterns only. The Burma or Manipur 
weavers who first introduced the ncheii design lived at Am.ra- 
pura near the Patodas-gyi pagoda." The wavy design shown 

™ 11 1111 * aCl ‘ C ‘" fttm * nd hn £y is was hardly, as Mr. Hardi- 
™ n S ““ der,¥efl fr ™ " snnrce. bin ’ is more likely 

m ended to portray the wavy form 0 f the balustrade alongside 
o the five processional paths around the circular pagoda at 

rrn, AU ^ l,t,USW - 1S ^“ alwJl 100 >’•*« ago, 

_ «ddhist rads or processional walls, whether of stone or 
rsoons O doth looping over the shoulder, of men, have in all 

" ddI "™ acct P* e d as stored emblems and become 
conception both m arc In lecture and decorative art. 13 c 
this cap anatmn as it may, the silks of Burma may be accepted 
v ™ ,tr P ***** stnpcd> decked 0r brocaded—the last produced 

» f spoofe With .pccia- weft threads, 

orint-rVr- “ ** phined aIwVL ‘ «n,ler Division 32, wax 
! f-.br,cs. The favourite colours for the wavy patterned 

brocades are stripes of red, orange and green w ith white flowers 
* , *nsv ersdy, In some the red predominates, mating 

f ,. a "‘' rcd **»* 1,1 the yellows are Lbe chief colours 

and in still a third the greens, 

^ ^bibihon a large assortment of these goods are on 
l re ^ Aspect ion t especially those in the stall held 

Conrr^R LhMd Pur8fim of Bombay, in the Jewellery 
, - ' “t "lien placed in competition with the siiksofthc 

Ihobiof , odi;i thc Durmese ^ wOT no( ronj . dered the 

Mpeg Comm,,tec as worthy of any special award. 
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Brocade#, Kinkfiab# ami Ctoth# of Gold and SUver* 

The term " brocade: ” is sometimes made to embrace all division 3 s 
flowered or patterned silks in which the paLtemv are woven, not kdikhabS- 
p rioted- A more restricted and accurate signification is often Brocades* 
given, namely thick textiles so manipulated that the pattern is 
distinct from or supplementary to the weft and thrown on its 
surface. I he root of the word rt brocade ' is identical with that 
in " broach '* and means <f tn stall or transfix/' It thus makes 
a direct reference to the small needle-like spools, that carry the 
pattern (breads, being thrust between the warp (either by band 
or machinery), in elaboration of the pattern- I he process is in 
fact identical with that described in connection with flowered 
muslins* It is this act of passing special weft-threads within 
the warp that has given origin to tbe superfluous and ambiguous 
expression of l< Loom Embroidery/' 

' Indian brocades Jn~pnrc silk are called Amrus ; those with gold or 

wire in addition to silk .we Kinkhdh, T hese two terms might LAlle * i 
be accepted as naturally and conveniently separating the brocades* 
but unfortunate!v on the one extreme the transition is almost 
imperceptible from the so-called AmrttS to the ordinary flowered 
silks, already fully discussed, and on the other from the 
to the brocaded and other horde rings, braidings and trimmings. 

From time immemorial gold and silver wire have been drawn dothcf Gain, 
out to such a state of fineness that they may be woven into pu^c 
gold or silver cloth —** cloth of gold literally—but more fre¬ 
quently the gold wire {kftldbatun\ is used as a special weft along 
with silk, or as special warp thread, 1 -, in the fabrication of the 
silk brocades that in India bear the name of kittkbdB (kiucob) 
or more correctly kumkhth. For particulars regarding Gold 
and Silver Wire Drawing, Jl consult the Division below devoted 
to Gold Embroidery, 

The poetic name— Kamkkdh —literally means ta little ■ 
and kftwd& —dream. +1 Apart From its more cryptic meaning,/ f 
writes Mr, A* Yusuf AH, in allusion to Insha s punning lines, the 
poet gives precedence to Kemih-rAb over the A u?um or Sttnjdb 
fabrics, celebrated in Persian poetry'; these were only seen by 
night, but the climax was reached when the Kamkhwuh came 
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umsiOK as. and was «e n by the superior light of clay, when there was no 
KisfKHABs, deception.' Plate No. 47 shows an assortment of Kinkh&s and 
Plate No. Si shows three more in detail, 

F * clR ' In 4 h "rJoth sjf gold mil KinkMS are mentioned in the 

V * itaS < Megasilienes* speaking of the costumes of the princes of 
Indian remarks (hat their rubes were worked in pure gold* The 
rich stuffs of Babylon, brotight from India, were in all proba¬ 
bility gold brocades from Ahmedabad, Benares or MurshidabatL 
It would appear, however, that the KinkhJbi were originally 
woven of pure gold and that silk was added both to give a 
body lo the textile and to afford a means of colour i 11 umination. 

Brocaded silks (Amrtts) are made at Murshidabad, Benares, 
Bhtwalpnr, Multan, Ahmedabad, Snrat, Veda, Poona and Au¬ 
rangabad. These have already been briefly indicated and wit] 
be still further dealt with in connection with u mixed fabrics. '* 
Although pure silk brocades are doubtless made, by far the most 
characteristic textiles of this kind are those with cotton or with 
wool, for both warp and weft, but with silk patterns brocaded over 
the surface. These are commonly designated H: writs (Plate No, 
4<bA ) but, as already hinted, the isolation of the Amrus and 
Himnis is probably impossible and at the same time unde¬ 
sirable* So again a textile may be a silk brocade with simply a 
speck of Aaltibaton (gold) thread to illuminate a particular feature 
of thu pattern, just as a fabric of pure gold may lie '* enamelled/'as 
the expression goes, by a speck of coloured silk. It thus becomes 
hopeless to arbitrarily restrict the names given to textiles, the 
more so since (he same name or a derivative from it may, in the 
Provinces of India, have different meanings attributed to it. But 
if a liberal use of gold or silver wire be accepted as the 
condition that justifies the use of the name Kinkkab, then 
_ there may be said to be the following kinds of Kinkhdhs ;— 

or K?mthibs“ i- Pure u Cloth of Gold n or Silver. 

Brocades in which gold or silver thread cover the greater 
port,on of the surface, and coloured silk* are shown only here 
ami there to outline or pick out the design. These are the 
tMkfinli proper. Since (hey would be too heavy for garment:* 
they are mainly used for trappings, curtains, etc* 









Plate Ha. 46-A Woven Patterns mixed in Silk and Cotton, (Himru.) 











Hite No. 47. Kinkhobs (Gold Cloths of Benares, Ahmedabad etc.) 
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3- Brocades in which the major portion of the texture is division as. 
in closely woven silk and only certain portions of the pattern are ki?S%$, 
in gold or silver thread. Fabrics of this kind are frequently called 
Baft as or Pot-Thaws* 

4. Silk gauzes or muslins with certain portions of the do 
signs iis gold or silver thread or with gold borders and end-pieces 
sewn on to them., These arc often called Abrdwans^ a name that 
denotes J Honing water," but in some parts of India the name 
11 PqT' Is given to this description of fabric. 

ft may assist the student to refer the Kinkhdbs to proving 
cial sections 

i uiieil i*rot>inc 4 is - Agra. —! n the Exhibition many good cioihaf Gold, 
examples of L cloth of gold " may Ihj seen. In the large glass cage 
in which Messrs, Ganeshi Lail & Son of Agra show their rich 
embroideries, will be found superb dress stuffs woven of the purest 
gpld or silver, but of such quality that the fabric is scarcely 
thicker or heavier than if made of pure a ilk. And what is 
perhaps more surprising still, these textiles may be even washed 
without either being torn or tarnished. In some of the finest 
qualities of “cloth of gold " the patterns are richly brocaded, 
in others embroidered with seed pearls and precious stones. 

A large series of the more massive Kinkhdbs, suitable for 
draperies, will be discovered among the goods procured from both 
Benares and Ahmcdabad. A special bay has been set apart, in 
fett, for the Kinkhdbs \ but no attempt made to isolate them 
into the Kinkhdbs proper, the Baftas, Pois t and the Abmteans. 

In the Loan Collection Gallery two sets of Kinkhdbs are Loin Cvll*c- 
specially worthy of attention. These are as follows :— 

A set contributed by His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, of 
which No, 1228 is a riding coat or Artgd Gharexharlu. This is a 
in Jatidar or elliptic meshes in gold, enclosing silver 
rosettes. No, 1229 is a Kuba or long coat made of Kinkhdb 
woven in wavy lines [Lahariadar), of silk and gold. These two 
garments were used by the late Maharaja Udit Narayan Singh* 

They are bordered In gold embroidery and pearls* 

No. 1226 is a Batabar Art^a {or coat double-breasted and 
buttoning to the side). It is described a* a Ktnkhdb of the Gudrt 
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m vision as. pattern* that is to say piebald colour* The pattern is made up of 
Kihkhabs, right*£ngled triangles of gold separating strips of variously coloured 
silks into similarly shaped spaces, Hut there seems to be no 
sequence or recurrence in the strips of coloured silks which 
are in pale green, pink, brown,, yellow, red, blue, hlack, etc., 
and repeated in any order* But the charm of this garment 
is in the Kinkhdh bordering or braid {/Cwiara). This is woven 
in gold with an elaborate and minute pattern in pale coloured 
silk. The stalks and foliage of the scroll are in dull metallic 
green. The Bowers are composite, each floret outlined in gold. 
There is first one large flower in pale pink alternately Inverted, and 
between two of these are ten similarly formed but smaller flowers 
in two or three shades of pale yellow, blue and brown. This coat 
was said to have been worn by the Maharaja Sir Tsh wan Prasad 
Narain Singh Bahadur, G,C*S* 1 *, and to have been manufactured 
in Benares, 

The second set are the property of the Hou'blc Madho Lall, 
Rais oi Benares—a gentleman who it will lie seen acted as a mem¬ 
ber of the Judging Committee, and has for many years taken the 
keenest interest in the de^ e top me lit of the art industries of India. 
No* i 333 is a coat [A&a}. The material is a pale neutral yellow 
with a conventional design of the poppy worked all over it. The 
leaves are in silver, the flowers in gold and the stems in black silk. 
This wonderful design was reproduced especially for the Ex¬ 
hibition, and sold readily and several orders for further pieces of it 
were registered. 

The following may be given as the names of the chief exhibi¬ 
tors and some of the more remarkable goods on view from 
Benares in the Sale Gallery 



Cheep Exhibits oh View* 

Benares.— Perhaps the Kinkbdb that has attracted most 
attention, and deservedly acy may be said to he the one made by 
Rhagwan Das Gap! Nath of Benares. This is a restoration of a 
charming design found by the writer on an old garment in the 
possession of the Hoi/ble Murtabi Madho La! of Benares, who 
kindly permitted it to be copied. The original has been figured 
as Plate No* 81, fig* a* The ground or held colour is a rich 
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pile yellow silk and the pattern a conventional Bffla which division 34. 
doubtless is intended to prrlray the poppy. This charming con- kinkhabs; 
ccption hna already been discussed in connection with the design HESARe5 ' 
seen in " Encrusted Ware” (page 4S), 

Of other Benares Kinkhdbs the following assorted under 
the names of the exhibitors are worthy of special study 1 — 

1. Bhagwan Das Gopi Nath of Benares has a fine display, 
registered as Nos. 1501 to 15S2. Many of these will be found 
to be white silks brocaded with white or coloured silks and 
having minute flowers of gold or silver at fixed intervals. Very 
often also the metallic threads form diagonal lines or diapers that 
enclose silk brocaded flowers. 

2, Nnr Mohammed Moulvi Khaldal Rahman and M, Rahma,- 
tulEa Sardar of MohaJla Alipura, Benares, send a superb series of 
brocades, These arc regi.-tered from Nos. 127a to 1295. No. 1279 
is a kink hah on gamboge yellow silk with hut a pandars in silver. 

No- [282 is on emerald green with large flowers [hut a chesdars) 
in gold outlined with red. No. 1277 is a grey brocaded silk in 
fili form enclosing gold butts with purple centres, No, 12S1 is 
a black brocaded silk with huttis within the meshes of the 
hrocaiie. No. 1 2S4 Is a kinkh&b oil dark brick-red with foliar 

bitis in the form of circular clumps of fronds. No. 1287 

is a curtain {par daft) in cream silk with arborescent flowering 
butidars in gold with purple centres {42 inches wide and 6 yards 
long}. No. 1289 is a curtain ( purdah) in pure white silk, with 
the btUidars of the Iasi but in white silk with gold points, 

No, *2go is also a curtain in pale green with jangla pattern, with 
large gold foliage and silver flowers, 

3. B, Balbhadra Das (B had do Nfal> of Benares has sent a 
collection of silk sdris, chogas, etc., registered a> Nos. 1639 to 1650, 

Of these No. 1647 is a sari in white silk, brocaded with gold 

jangia, having silver, also pink and green silk Rowers, No, 1649 

is a black coat tn silk* elaborately brocaded in gold 11 oral jdits 
enclosing cones. No. 1&39 is a jwr/ in dull yellow silk gauze 
with closely compacted itrehtt floral scrolls, the borders and end- 
pieces being in thick silver checkered damask, demarcated by 
narrow red lines which are broken up by gold ^pots— perhaps the 
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DIVISION 35. 
SILK 

KINKHABS: 

BENARES. 


meet beautiful sdri in the Exhibition. No. 164s is a ckoga, 
purple silk completely brocaded in gold in skikarka-kutaga or 
scrolls of floral and animal forms surrounding large cones that 
have peaeock and deer witlun. This is one of the most superb 
coats to the Exhibition and justly earns the award given it by the 
Judging Committee* 

4. L. Daln Mull Atma Ram of Benares sends a series of bro¬ 
caded coats r vests, etc* These har e been registered as Nos. 31 to 
*7. No. 55 is a jacket in gold jdlddrl with opaque white flowers 
within the gold meshes. No. 57 is a coat with an elaborate 
jangh1 gold design all over the surface, AH these articles of dress 
are in silk, muslins or gauzes. 

5. Girdhar Das I lari Das of Benares sends an assortment of 
atnras , pots and kinkkdbs. His goods have l>een registered 
under Nos. 148a to 1574. No, 1565 is an am tit or silk brocade 
on a field of sienna with dull green htHas, picked out in magenta. 
No 1484 is a pate state coloured silk, checked with silver and 
with gold rosettes within the silver meshes. No. 157a is a flower* 
ed cotton muslin unbleached with diagonal floral scrolls in silver 
much like many of the jamdtinis described in connection with 
the flowered muslins of Dacca, 

5, Bulhadra Prasad Gobandhan Da* of Benares sends a good 
series of pots or brocaded silks, registered as Nos. 1475 to 1481* 
Of these No, 1477 may be specially mentioned, a pale green 
brocaded silk, the silk pattern enclosing chamHi biHis * No. 1478 
is a pot sard or yellow silk brocaded in silver worked info diago* 
nal cheeks athwart which a leaf is thrown No, 1480 is a kamar- 
band tfrsi of six colours (green, pink, blue, red, yellow, purple) in 
bands ^ inch rn breadth and with gold checks worked over their 
surfaces. These stripes run across the fabric and end in marginal 
gold gbotast 

7. Mohammad Husain Nalcshbartd of Moh alia Al&ipura, Bena¬ 
res, has furnished two kinkhdbs in dull green with a delicate 
jangle pattern in gold {Nos. 1270 and (271). 

8* Moulvi Abdul Rahman Sarciar of Mohaila Madanpura, 
Benares, has sent a good series of silk gauzes and brocades ipofs) t 
registered as Nos* to \z&q. Of these the following may be 
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mentioned. No. 1259, a rumal in silk gauze of an ash-grey 
colour with gold hutU and borders. No 1251, a pot in rosy 
pink with gold tercki bands and silver Suits. No, 1252, a silk 
pat, straw coloured with icrchi band* or Flora! scrolls in gold with, 
between the.se, three rows of rosettes, two in silk and one in gold. 
No. 1554, a pot of olive green with diagonal spots alternately 
gold and silver. 

g. GopaS Krishna Das of Gasghat, Benare>, setids^ a large 
assortment registered from No$. 1383 to 1409* Many 0? these 
are haft ns or pale coloured brocaded silks with bdtis of gold or 
silver. Others, such as No, 1390, are pale coloured silks with 
cone-patterns composed of masses of brilliantly coloured small 
flowers. This maker has also contributed a series of simple silk 
brocades which lie describes as " khes*‘ 

10, L, Munna Lai Babu Lai of Benares shows a large assort¬ 
ment of all kinds of brocaded silks and kmkh&hs. These have 
been recorded as Nos. 1410 to 1474- ft w ould be a hopdes* 
task to attempt to specialise the most attractive sample? in this 
series. No. 1441 is a Held of gold furrowed by very faint lines 
(red) and over the surface an elaborate design worked in silver 
and gold. This consists of large open cone-patterns filled with 
trees, animals, etc. No. 141; is a pale green with silk brocaded 
designs and jdit lines in gold enclosing a gold cone. No. 1465 Ja 
a pale heliotrope silk with jdhidri gold and enamelled specks, 

11, MuUu Mai Girdfiar Das of Benares ha? sent a long series 
of kinkhdbs that closely resemble Ahmedabad work. These have 
been registered as Nos, EjD} to 1331. No. 1315 perhaps the 
best example. This has the field obliquely furrowed in gold with 

a circular buti faintly outlined in red. ( 

13. The weaving of kinkhdbs may be studied b the Asians 
Gallery, Hara Prasad of Benares, who has contributed many 
good kinkhdbs to l he Mai® Gallery, has also set up looms and is 
ready and willing to show them and explain every detai to t ie 

visitor, 

itomlKW-AHMKDABAD and SURAT. -It does not seem likely 
to serve any good purpose to keep the gold textiles of Surat 
distinct from those of Ahmedatad. Both are exactly similar 
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™ 35 - >n J«jgn and workmanship though, if anything Surat has recently 

AttSloABAii. sbxmn mt3rc e,lter P risc th * n Ahmedabad. A very extensive series 
of kinkh&bs from these ancient seats of the craft is on view at the 
Exhibition. Following the system adopted above with Benares, 
an enumeration of the chief collections on view may be here 
given. 

Chief Exhibits on View. 

i. Perhaps the most instructive collection at the Exhibition 
may be said to be the series from Ahmedabad exhibited on behalf 
of the minor Jevabhai C huni Lai i'atichand, and registered under 
Nos. 245^ to 2612. 1 his was discovered by the writer in the 

V> azir District Court. It seems the owner, a kinkJtdb dealer, 
died some 20 years ago and his estate has been tinder administra¬ 
tion ever since. Moreover, it is understood many of these fabrics 
had been in stock for many years previously and are approxi¬ 
mately 100 years old. Among the examples of the heavy gold 
work used for drawings, table covers, cushions, etc., there are 
many of great beauty such as small scares or table covers worked 
in the design figured by Sir George Birdwood {Industrial Arts of 
fnaio t / late and many other equally charming fine old 
f’n« mah patterns. A feature of great beauty about this series is their pale 
rich tunes. !■ rom the European stand-point these are infinitely 
superior to the modem glaring colours and wall paper designs of 
nine tenths 01 the modern manufactures of Ahmedabad and Surat, 
tine of exceptional merit is woven in gold and green but with 
such skill that in one position it looks as if entirely in gold, 
in another as ii in bilk, Many are in dark maroon coloured silk 
lvith flowers of various sizes and designs worked all over them— 
a very attractive one has large bunches of flowers resting within 
a va&edike construction that recalls many of the designs seen 
in the palaces of Delhi and Agra. The drawing-room of the 
Circuit House at Delhi was designed to show the possibility of 
raruTihioji. a ^ a Pt' n fi *l ]fi conceptions of Ahmedabad to modern house- 
furnishing. At the writer's suggestion the walls were panel led 
in carved teak wood, the frames being filled in with a set of 
dark red ktn&A&bs derived from Jevabhai Chuni Lai Fatkhand*s 
stock. U is hoped that the example of using these textiles, in 
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place of tapestries, may be followed by others and thus lead division as. 

# -SILK 

to a new market for the iinkbdb weavers of India.. junkhabs: 

2. Qhagwvn Das Trtbhwan Das of Chippopol, Ahmedabad, SUSA1v 
is one of the best known manufacturers of silk brocaded gauzes 

in India, He has furnished a large series to the Exhibition that 
have been registered under Nos, 934 to 976. This includes some 
superb saris from Rs. aoo to Rs. 500 each, in all shades of colour 
ami worked with gold, silver or coloured silks, 

3. Hari Krishna Das Lala Bhsi, merchant of Surat, sends an 
extensive assortment of silk and gold saris. Many of these are 
in dark red with circular gold but is, Most of these silk gauzes 
are admirably woven and in the richest and softest colours,, 
tastefully picked out in gold or silver, 

4- Parbhudas Rugnath Petigara of Ahmedahad has sent 
several amru silks and obtained a first prize with silver medal 
for them, 

5. Alybhoy Tajbhoy of Surat has sent a series of ktnkh&fo 
for which he secured a bronze medal. They have been regis¬ 
tered under Nos. 2007 to 2022. No. 2013 is an elaborate gold 
design with silver points on blue-black silk* A feature of this 
manufacturer's goods appears to be his style of black silks with 
gold and silver brocading*. He has also contributed many v^-ry 
beautiful silk brocaded saris, 

b* Dayabhai jagjivan Das jarivala of Surat shows many very 
charming kinkkdbs and brocaded silks, These have been regi&- 
tered under Nos, 3301 to 2325, No. 2315 is an amber coloured 
textile brocaded in dull yellow silk and forming a closely inter¬ 
laced design through which sprays of flowers are thrown in silver 
wire that look like chains of pearls. Another sample is a kinkk&b 
in black with a design in gold and silver, taken doubtless from 
the human hand. This was selected by Mr, C, L. Burns, Principal 
of the School of Art, Bombay, for the panelling of the Bombay 
Room and may be recognised in Plate No, 2 , 

7. Praujivandas Dutabhram, tSi Haripura Bhavaui V f ad, 

Surat, has seut to the Exhibition a varied scries of brocaded silks 
and gauzes. I hese arc mostly in checks and stripes of gold with 
contained but is in gold or silver. They have been registered 
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radttNro. 3+15 to 3444, and will be found wdi worthy of the 
kinkhabs; most careful study. 

tMn wa 7 of Lompanscui with the every-day goods, so to speak, 

Collection it may be useful to once more direct the visitors attention to the 
corresponding manufactures in the Loan Collection Gallery Sha 
V dec hand khhaehajid of Surat has contributed a line old series of 
articles which, he iays, were made in Surat from 75 to 150 years 
(Md Suik ago. Of these special attention may be given to a cotton sdrf t 
dark blue with border in gold the scrolls being in metallic blue 
acutely bent and interlaced with a green scroll, the latter having 
pink and orange flowers. The end-piece is a plain gold panel 
surrounded by the bordering. The owner says this was made 
in Silt, tt £00 yeajs ago. Then to the silk sdri in rich purple 
red, brocaded with yellow silk borders and checkered design. 
It will be seen that the field of this garment has flowers (AiSti j) 
m alternate oblique rows brocaded in green edged with yellow, 
and blue edged with black. The end-piece is a panel of flowering 
trees in site mate green and blue. This lovely sdri is said to 
have been made at Surat 75 jears ago. Attention may neat be 
turned to the bright red jd^i brocaded in yellow' and green with 
the barderings or blue, flic Persian cones are much as 

in t c example described from the palace of T&njorc and shown 

| n ^ ® 0- upper of these cones is in green silk, the 

owtr in yellow— the two being separated by a border in white. 

I he field of the sdri has blue btHa all over it. This is said to 
have been made in Surat 75 years ago. 

A sample that may perhaps attract more attention than any 
others is, however, a sdri that would seem to bo in spun 
f>'t silk. It js dyed a rich crimson and has yellow &ii/is laid side¬ 
ways all over the field. J bis habit of placing the field bt'dis 
on their sides seems more or less peculiar to all the finer old 
* *** 01 Gujarat. I he borders .me in narrow black floral scrolls 
00 ined with yellow. J he end*piece is a panel of flowering 
^es with pale yellow green leaves, This exquisite piece 
Tk^ 0 * P er haps the finest example of Indian spun silk known, 
^peculiarity of the design being outlined in black and the 
edged with a second shade of the subslanre colour arc 
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conditions very constantly associated with the silk ornament a- Division as. 
tion of these gold s&rh> It gives the softening harmony without kinkhabs; 
which the bright colours would be unpardonable, In some of SUftAT ' 
the Baroda examples, however, the blade outlining has been 
carried perhaps a little too far* 

The next article in Sha Udechand Idihachand's collection, to 
which attention has to be directed, is a Siirf in bright crimson silk 
with gold scroll borders and end-piece in gold and inwrought 
uilo tv-coloured foliar cones, having the overturned tips assuming 

. 1 & Foliar cones,. 

the condition ot sprays. The bases of these cones show a few 
leaves tied in mimic fashion of vases. The petals of the flowers, 
just as in the last mentioned, are all bordered in the complement 
colour. The leaves are parti-coloured, the stalks and outlines of 
the leaves being in deep blue-black. This is one of the most 
marvellously beautiful brocades in the Exhibition and wiEl richly 
repay the most careful study. It h also stated to have been 
made in Surat 75 years ago. 

Lastly a sample of amru brocade. Tile field in tins fabric smneus 

Urocmdo. 

is in deep metallic blue-green and it has a satfntitte texture. It 
is obliquely covered with butts in jasamine form; the petals 
are red outlined in white and the leaves are simply yellow 
outlines. This is believed to have been made in Surat 100 
years ago, and it Is thus a most valuable model for the brocade 
silk weaver. 

I'arkas Karjivandas Jcthasha Sitvala of Surat lias also contri¬ 
buted to the Loan Collection Gallery a series of kinkhiib squares, 
mostly in red with gold and silver floral and animal designs. 

One is a red striped dusnml ill silk with blue borders, the 

stripes both in the border and field being in gold wire. This 

is said to be loo years old. He has at the same time sent a 

JcfV/ in red silk with gold borders. This is embroidered all over 

in b fit is that are laid sideways. They are black outlined with 

gold or yellow outlined with white silk and gold wire. This wly? 1,1d “' 

is also said to be 100 years old. Lastly, the same contributor 

has sent a sari said to l>e made of cotton, silk and gold, and 

to be 125 years old. The end-piece is the charm of ibis fabric. 

The flowering shmbs shown on it have a rosette of pale yellow 
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DmsiON 34. green leaves and pate purple carnaLjon-likt flowers outlined in 

3'EJL£ * p i ia ' 

kin kha eg : d ar ker purple* 

Bahoda. — From the collection of gold brocades exhibited by 
Elis Highness the Maharaja of llarodu,, the tolluwiug ma.v bo 
specially commended:—No, 1055—A Shaliu gold gauze \nj>i 
in asyan pattern. This is very similar to the Aurangabad 
(Paithan) sari in the Sale Gallery (described below) only that the 
Kara* Pattern is bolder though the severity of the black outlines 
somewhat mars the result. The border is a flowing, though 
sharply angular scroll, with the usual peacock in blue and green 
in place of the geometric design of paroquets in the Aurangabad 
sample. The scheme of colour is so similar in both that they 
might be said to have been made by the same person. 
No. 1057 A Benares Silk Shit tin jq magenta with a free all 
over pattern in gold with green spots and containing In the 
end-piece cones compacted of birds and flowers. No. 105S— 
Silk Shaliu {iutidar mundile), The body is terra-cotta silk 
gauze striped with gold. The end-piece consists of gold check 
with a flowing scroll worked in the most delicate green, red 
and blue. No. 106 1— Silk Paithani ShaUn ■ red and blue with 
gold motkkur border. It is a charming sdri t double-woven 
with delicate purple blue on one side and crimson on the 
Other. No. 1067-Silk patolatfri, gold awah pattern. This 
is built up of paioui silk, centre and borders exactly as in 
the Aurangabad sdri described below. The word asvati (pos¬ 
sibly asmant) may mean bine and makes a reference to the 
prevalence of that colour in the design. Thu patela is in the 
usual deep brown red with green, bright red, white and yellow. 

lii/tlct abtitt fXfaccttnJ* — A 1 lbough Aurangabad and Raichur 
are more famed for their silk brocades already described, 

and theu mixed silk and cotton brocades [Aimrus] f to be 
described below, than for their ktnkhdbs t still a fairly large 
manufacture of gold textiles exists, Aurangabad, or rather the 
neighbouring town of Pattaa (Paithan), » j n f act socially Bule d 
* ar a Particular quality and pattern of gold afld silk gauze. It 
would be next to impossible to convey anything like a concep¬ 
tion of these marvellous textiles by a description alone. They 
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I are usually woven of dark or neutral orange-red silk and are 
checkered or striped with gold lanes, the meshes or interspaces 
being filled up with various designs in gold, the most prevalent be¬ 
ing the almost diissic Chalukyan goo-e carrying an " olive branch J ' 
in its beak. The borders and end-pieces are wo\en separately 
and sewn on to the body cloth of the surf, but instead of 
being in gau?e they arc formed of a compactly woven and 
firm silk brocade, with a large admixture of gold* The most 
striking peculiarity of these brocades and end-pieces ia the 
persistence of exceptionally bright and showy colours* namely, 
inoss green, canary yellow, pale metallic bine and bright pink. 
These are worked into flowing angular scrolls on a field of pure 
translucent gold and are framed by narrow bands composed 
of graphically depicted green paroquets or peacocks* placed 
usually head and tail in the vertical bands and in the transverse 
ones with each alternate bird looking over its shoulder at its 
neighbour. The end-piece* framed w r ith such a border, is a 
veritable " field of gold » upon which large Persian cone-pat- 
terns are seen to spring from vases and to be supported right and 
left by a pair of peacocks. 

The graceful ensemble of the sprays of brilliantly coloured 
flowers that are employed to form the Persian cone-pattern — 
the beds of flowers in this garden of paradise—strikes the key 
upon which the scheme of colour and ornamentation of these 
marvellous shawls is formed. But the harmony is perfectly 
wonderful s the cones are alternately outlined in red and Muc : 
certain Sowers within them arc red outlined in white* or white 
outlined in red, or blue outlined In white, or white outlined m 
blue, but they are all different and yet natural and artistic. 
So again the gorgeous peacocks with their green blue plumage* 
give the justification for the green paroquets and bright blue 
DOffers of the border patterns. 

Sir George Bird wood [Jovrutst of htdiun Art, Puri J 7 " 
i$yj^Pliite yyj has figured and described a beautiful example 
of these Pattan gold sdrfs and if the reader has not the opportunity 
to inspect the numerous examples shown in the Exhibition, he 
would do well to consult th>- publication named. JThe specimen 
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mviswws. described by Sir George Binfoood is in the possession of Hi* 

AUSJiffCA- 1 J ^ cst - V [ ^ r king and was Ukt-n from India, during the historic 
flAD. visitj as 1 nnce of U ales, to this country in jS/6. 

Thire are several very beautiful examples of these Fattan 
saris to be seen in the Exhibition In the Loan Collection Gal- 
hr ?* ** already detailed, His Highness the Maharaja (Gaek- 
war) of Baroda shows several, all more or less historic in interest, 
JSE" mW ***** k,] ° u n to have been worn hy certain Maharanis during 
their wedding ceremonials. In the Sale Gallery one of the finest 
t\tr exhibited will bo found. This was discovered by Mr. 
Fercy Brown while exploiting the resources of Aurangabad for 
the hxhibition. The ^ owner Originally possessed two, but having 
fallen into adverse circumstances and failing to sell these art 
treasures had one of them burned to recover the gold of which 
It was woven. The other was secured for Lhe Exhibition and 
has been sold to the Industrial Museum of Calcutta, The history 
given of this mri b) the exhibitor, is curious and interesting, 

1 The famous sari " he writes "was prepared For the Maharaja 
Bhcsla of Nagpur in 1853 at the cost of Rs. 3,300, but as his 
kingdom was annexed, it did not reach the Royal family. Jt 
iv as, t lie re I ore, left with Baba Shetha of Faith an, under whose 
direction the work was produced. As the Shctha became bank¬ 
rupt, it was offered for sate at Aurangabad/' Plate No. S3 is 
intended to represent this Aurangabad (Rattan) sdri, but vi ith- 
out colour the mere outline of the design is meaningless. 

SchooUr^ The Industrial School of Aurangabad has contributed a set of 
gold kinkhdfo manufactured there, Abdul Aziz of Aurangabad 
sends some very creditable kinkk&bs such as No, 484—a dark 
green ground with gold over w hich a jdli of green b&tis and 
silver w re, picked out with blue and pink, has been thrown, 
i'HwjM*.- There is no authentic information as to the pre* 
sent existence of a kmkkdb Industry at Delhi or anywhere in the 
Panjab, Doubtless during the times of the Mughal Emperors, 
however, there were State ktnkhdb weavers. At all events some 
of the finest kmkhd&s in the Exhibition are thodc that date 
from about the lime of Akbar and for a couple of centuries 
subsequently. The Rajas of Kashmir and Chamba bad in Lhuse 
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days many friendly dealings with the Emperors and rendered on ^vision ss. 
more occasions than one services that doubtless were rewarded kinkkabs: 
by many acts of personal distinction and decoration. Some of PAHJAB ‘ 
the most beautiful gold enamels and also gold ktttkhttbs in Lhe 
Exhibit ion are those that seem in every likelihood to have been 
procured from, it not made at Delhi,, about the period named. 

For example there are in the Exhibition two kuttiftrb finds that 
for artistic skill and workmanship are unsurpassed by any of 
the larger and more showy examples, Of these No. 4419 is Leia 
a splendid work of art woven of pale green silk as the body ma- "*** 
ferial but almost completefy covered by the purest gold and 
silver, The pattern of the central portion of the komarband is 
a diaper of green silk looped together in elliptic spaces of about 
One inch in length, within which a trefoil leaf is worked in silver 
outlined with Hark green on a gold surface. The border or bit 
is an open graceful silk scroll in pale green, outlined and veined 
with a darker shade, and with flowers in pure white silver,, 
pendant within its arching lines. The end panel is a plain field 
of the purest gold with, worked over the surface, six lilies growing 
from separate stems as IT on the ground. "The leaves with their 
parallel veins are so vivid and lifedike that one inveinnEartly 
feels them to ascertain if they are not painted instead of being 
woven. The flowers, of which five scapes arc seen to ar ise from 
each plant, are woven In silver outlined and veined in green silk 
every detail being faithfully portrayed, so that the species of 
lily might almost be determined. This wonderful piece of weav¬ 
ing could neither have been designed nor woven by an inhabitant 
of the plains of India, where such plants are quite unknown. 

The trefoil leaf of the jdli is also very remarkable hut might easily 
he the wild oxalis or the common parochetus of the Himalaya. 

According to the information furnished by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Chamba, this kumarbami was owned by Raja 
Battbhadar in A. D* 1590. 

The other, No, 4430, is a kumartand woven of exceedingly finely v*ry Am* 
spun cotton (perhaps in isocounts) and natural khaki colour very 
possibly. The borders and ends are in gold kinkkdh woven with 
% body of pale green silk. The margins of the bil are /ig-iags 
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am srcw 35. 0 f ggjj ant j green out lined with black and over the gold is worked 
^anjIjre 5 a *** ia P“P te * outlined in a deeper shade, the leaves being 
green outlined in black. The end-piece is simply a broader form 
of the same design as in the border. This beautiful tamarhand 
is believed to have also belonged to Raja Balihhadar in A. D- 
15 & 0 - 

BetiijaL — M UR5H! DA B A D— Is often spoken of an turning out 
Ainihd&S, hut at the present day at all events little or no gold and 
silver wire is used and the goods produced axe:, therefore;, the 
A virus or silk brocades described above. 

Central Proi'iner *.— Abdulla Miyan of Burhanpur in Nimar 
District has sent several targe and beautiful gold sdris that much 
resemble the Aurangabad work detailed above. In the Burhan- 
pur examples the field or body of the sdri h usually pale blue 
spotted with reel and the gold borders are woven as lines of ele¬ 
phants but the end-pieces are much as described — a field of pure 
gold over which brilliantly coloured floral cones supported by pea¬ 
cocks have been thrown. 

JVtiMlNH.— TRICHINOPOLY AND TANJOR'E. — Reference Has al¬ 
ready been made to the splendid hinthdhs to be seen In the Loan 
Collection Gallery, procured from the Tanjore palace. Plate 
No. Si, fig. r, shows a kinkhdb covered with the classic goose but, 
in the same glass case where that textile is displayed, will be seen 
several sdris of the Aurangabad type that doubtless may have all 
been made in Rattan. These are fine old examples of which it 
would he most instructive to obtain historic particulars. 

But in both Trichinopoly and Taniore the so-called u gu 16 a- 
Jbadin dans " regularly manufactured, often contain so much gold wire 
as to entitle them to a position among the kiukhd&S rather than the 
brooded silks, I he name gulhtufiin given to these textiles by the 
manufacturers has bene, it will be observed, a totally different signi¬ 
fication to what it receives in Northern India. The best series on 
view at the Exhibition are those made by Kanatchi V Ramas wami 
Baghavalar of Trichinopoly, His No. 377-4 is a pale green kari 
gulbadan^ striped lengthwise with orange and yellow with gold 
butis between the lines. No. 377-9 has a black field with buds 
of white and gold. This is described as a rnuJtst ItmUidar 
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gKl&adan. Lastly No. 378-1 is a sari in maroon coloured silk division aa, 
woven in sal incite and having circular gold spots. The backs kinkiiabs, 
of most of those qwsi-kin&Ad&S are glazed as in the silks of Sind, 

Multan and Bhawalpn.r» 

This very cursory account of the kiitkMb industries of India 
may l>e concluded by a few observations that in the writer's 
Opinion largely account for the undoubted degeneration witnessed 
during the past 20 years or so tn the kinkh&bs of India- 

Vested Jnfere4t#»—Before passing away from the kinkhdbs, it to»P«n 
seems necessary that the strongly European feeling of many 
of the modern examples should be explained. As has been 
indicated in more positions than one in this work, the unavoid¬ 
able influence of European domination and civilization is being 
felt in every direction and is operating often very injuriously on 
the arts and crafts of the country. Popular favour has turned to 
goods and designs presumed to be those approved of and used 
by Europeans, with the result that the older manufactures have 
been either starved to death or distorted into uew T forms, in 
supposed accord with the modern fashion. In Benares, the writer 
was enabled, through the enthusiastic co-operation of the Collector, 

Mr. Radice, to visit all the leading kinkhdb weavers at their fac¬ 
tories and to discuss with them the origin of the designs in use, 
it then transpired that there are usually three persons con¬ 
cerned with the kinkhdb trade—the designer who is invariably a 
Muhammadan ; Lite weaver who may lie either a Hindu or a 
Muhammadan j and the vendor or trader who is almost invariably 
a Hindu. Some of the difficulties in improving the tr»de pro- sfrjjtgjar 
cced from the conflict ion of the vested interests of these three 
persons. For example, the weaver starches or sizes his goods 
before sending them out and by mutual agreement between all 
three classes a kinhhdb t once it is sired, cannot be taken back again 
into stock. This habit Is said to have originated through the 
traders sending goods on inspection that were retained until 
seriously injured, then returned. By all three persons agreeing that 
goods once sized shall not be taken back by either the weaver or 
the trader, the habit of sending out on inaction these expensive 
goods was effectually checked* but the result may be said to he an 
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DIV 'huk 36 ' m * UTy l ° the * mdastr 7 -^nce if ft be so dialled to purchase goods 
kink ha bs, not sized this becomes impossible. 

The design is drawn on thin sheets of mica and when 
approved by the trader is set on a miniature frame by the 
designer and given to the weaver. By tying his warp threads 
on to the yellow silk tags oti the model frame and drawing them 
through the comb, the loom is set and the work may be then 
earned out by a person almost quite unfamiliar with the design. 

SST 50 " J>«hh*h»m of T«Bte .- While examining a large series of old 
designs one of the thief km hi'a'* manufacturers expressed amuse¬ 
ment at the interest shown in worthies* old mica sketches, long 
out of fashion. He explained that he possessed a book of great 
value from which all his most successful designs had, for some 
years past, been taken. On being desired to show this treasured 
pattern book, he produced a sample-book of English wall papers. 
It was learned that the weaver in question had, some years Ago, 
been sent to London in connection with an Exhibition, While 
walking down a street he saw, in the window of a shop, a display 
JSSiS w *“ of wa)l P a P cr * and thinking some of these would be of use to him 
3 n India, passed within the shop and had presented to him the 
pattern book he had found of such infinite value ever since. 
This at once explained the monstrous degeneration perceived in 
the Benares hn&kdfo, and it is deplorable to think of fabrics 
woven at a cost of perhaps j£io sterling a yard being produced 
on the model of a wall paper sold very possibly at 4 pence the 
piece. But such unfortunately is the case and not in Benares 
on<y but throughout India the fine old art designs that have been 
attained after centuries of evolution are being abandoned and 
models utterly unsuited and far inferior artistically are being 
substituted. The writer can confidently affirm that he found in 
at least 50 per cent, of the important silversmiths' workshops of 
India, the illustrated trade catalogues of European firms and stores 
being employed as the pattern books upon which their silver plate 
was being modelled. One might multiply indefinitely examples 
of the wall paper and price catalogue kind, for few if any of 
the art industries of India are free from the taint of " European 
fashion/' Mr N. G. Mukerji in bis paper on Murshidabad 
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Silks deals forcibly with the decline of Native taste and puts the 
popular notion tersely in the following sentence“ The growing 
demand in India is for stuffs that look silky and catch the eye by 
their finish and the * European deganoe 1 of pattern." It is this 
H European deganre P! that is ruining the art conceptions of India 
by depriving them of their originality, sentiment and poelry, and 
in no class of manufactures is this more apparent and deplorable 
than in tile textiles. 

Awards for Division 35.—Silks. 

First Prize with gold medal to Bhaguan Das Gopt Nath of 
Benares for kink Mbs. 

First Prize with silver medal to Parbhtidas Rugnalh Petigara 
of Ahmedahad for brocaded silk sdri. 

First Prize with silver medal to Nur Mohammad Madvi 
Khalilul Rahman and M, Rahmatalla Sardar of Benares for 
ktnkhab. 

First Prize with silver medal to L. Mathura Das of Benares 
for kinkhdb chog(j t 

First Prize with silver medal to Baba Shetha of PatUn, 
Aurangabad j for brocaded gauze fdrL 

Second Prize with bronze medal to R, Balbhadra Das 
(Bhaddo Mai) of Bern res for k ink Mb choga* 

Second Prize with bronze medal to Bmlhti Bhusan Biswas, 
Baluchar, Mtirshidabad, for brocaded silk exhibited by Tinkarf 
Saha of Baluchar, 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Kutoob Shaikh of Baluchar, 
Mutshidahad, for brocaded silk exhibited by Durga Sanka 
Bhattacharji of BaHtiehar, 

Third Prize with bronze medal to the Industrial School, 
Aurangabad, for kinkhib. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to L. Dalu Maf, Atma Ram 
of Benares, for kinkhtib th&ga, 

'I bird Prize with bronze medal to Alihhoy Lagbfcoy of Surat, 
for gold Mnkhdb. 

Commended for gold kimkhdb sdrl — B. Dos man Khan Salar 
Khan Sahib of Bangalore City, 

Commended for a palola — -Ramachand Muhhand of Baroda. 
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STi? Commended for kinktuib tungt —Hayat Mahommcd of 
pashm. Bahawutpur, 

Commended for kinkMb— Girdau Das Had f)as of Benares, 
IHeision 3 i J.— Wool mul 1 'a.i/im, 

Wool takes a very subordinate position among Hus art crafts 
of India. Tfos proceeds doubtless from two circumstances, 
ils Ufisti[ubi[it y as a material of clot lung to the climatic 
conditions of the greater part of this country and its very perish¬ 
able nature when subjected to the conditions that prevail in India. 
There is also a further circumstance of some value, though a 
consequence very possibly of the preceding, namely, the relatively 
inferior quality of the wool afforded by the sheep of India, 
cite® of * Kashmir, a large and highly artistic industry has, for cen¬ 

turies, had a world-wide fame, but the material used is the tinder 
fleece of a goat and, therefore, a hind of hair rather than wool: 
this is known as pashm , The goat from w hich it is obtained 
Inhabits the Alpine tracts of the North-West Himalaya more 
especially the Northern slopes into Western Thibet. 

It is in the Panjah, therefore, that woollen goods attain im¬ 
portance and no apology need be given for the foremost position 
being assigned, in the remarks that follow, to that province and 
its frontier State of Kashmir. 

PANJAB*—Dr. Forbes Watson's great work on The Textile 
Manufactures and Costauses of Me People of India devotes 
many pages to the subject of wool, ft also republishes the Jury 
Reports of the Exhibition of 1851, where the Kashmir Pash min as 
and Shawls were for the first time displayed to Europe in a 
sufficiently exhaustive manner to convey a fair conception of 
their merit and beauty. Mr. B, H, Baden Powell's trend-folk 
0/ the Manufactures and Arts of the Panjab w as, in reality, the 
Official Report of the Punjab Exhibition. It affords much useful 
information, regarding the woollen manufactures of Northern 
India, 30 years ago. It also republishes in ex tens0 Mr, Moor croft's 
ncratun). atj|] earlier and most admirable and detailed account of the Kash¬ 
mir shawl manufactures {Travels, Volume II, Chapter III) an 
artjcle that has been drawn upon by every subsequent wrlter. 

Slr George Bird wood’s Industrial Arts of India, while k does 
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not devote a speciiil chapter to the woollen tnaiiiifactiires and divisidij as, 
shawls, gives many useful particulars, more especially in the chap- W ?ashm! D 
ters devoted to embroidery and carpets. Mr. Kipling, in connec¬ 
tion with the report on the Calcutta International Exhibition and 
in numerous subsequent papers, has afforded useful details regard¬ 
ing these manufactures. In 1885 Mr. D. C, Johnstone wrote a 
monograph of The Woollen Manufactures of the Panjab, and 
shortly thereafter Mr, T. K. Mukerjl wrote his Art Manufactures 
of India, in which a special chapter is devoted to woollen fab¬ 
rics, hut only the most incidental allusion made to Kashmir shawls. 

It will thus be seen that from these and such like works, a feltatioiu 
fairly extensive range of information is available, but had nothing Exhibition, 
been written, a description of a Lithe of the collections on view at 
the present Exhibition, might run to a volume of several hundred 
pages. His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir has, for example, 
contributed a series of shawls and curtains, both loom and em¬ 
broidery work, of so extensive and varied a character that it may, 
with perfect safety, be affirmed, on no other occasion has such a 
display been made. It was found that after stocking all the 
available show cases with shawls and curtains there was an over¬ 
flow sufficient to drape a large portion of the walls of the Loan DrxjMriei 
Collection Gallery, the walls of the entire transept of the Exhib;- EsB&iton. 
lion and aL<o of the dining room at the Circuit House at Delhi. 

But even this superb series by no means indicates the whole of 
the treasures on view. From one end of India to the other Kash¬ 
mir shawls have been received on loan from the nobility of India, 
many being of historic value and such as to afford useful data in 
any effort to fix the dates when at least some of the most beauti¬ 
ful designs may have first appeared in India, This huge mass 
^ materia] does little more than Indicate onc-half the collections 
on view, since in the Sale Gallery may be seen quite as extensive 
and varied a series as In the Loan Collection Gallery. These 
have been contributed by the private manufacturers of Kashmir, 

Lahore, Amritsar, Ludhiana, etc,, as well as from traders all over 
the country. 

It may thus be said that over 500 shawls and chuddars, of 
the kind usually designated Kashmir, arc on view and that in 
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division 39 . price they range from Rs. 50 to Rs. io,OQo cacti—the total value of 

W fa5eik! J> the collection being well over ,£40,000. 

The writer thus fceb that to do justice to this subject, would 
necessitate a careful and minute study of the technique of the 
woollen shawls and kindred textiles and a laborious study of all 
the designs met with before he could be an a position to analyse 
the results obtained by the beautiful scries on View* 

Since neither the necessary time nor the space can be demoted 
to this most attractive study, the reader must lie prepared for 
the remarks that follow dealing with but the salient points of the 
subject. It may, however, be useful to follow the example adopted 
under both Cotton and Silk, namely, to reserve the more artistic 
goods—Shawls and Brocades—for separate treatment. 

Hoot ami pasfim *—The woollen manufactures of India gen* 
c rally may be said to consist of woven or felted blankets and 
piece-goods, of a very coarse nature usually, and only occasionally 
soareei ornamental. In the Pan jab, the finest plains wool is that ol 
Hissar, but Ferorepur, Lahore, Jhang, Skahpur, Peshawar, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Amritsar, Multan, Rawal Findi and jhtlum each and 
all produce wool in fair quantity and quality, A large proportion 
of the wool worked up in the province, more especially that used 
in adulteration or as a substitute for pashm, comes from Australia. 
Bikanir also supplies a good quality of wool that is now being 
largely drawn off by Karachi to foreign markets. Pashm usually 
comes through Srinagar, Kullu and Eashahr to the Pan jab and is 
consigned to Amritsar, Lahore and Ludhiana, Foreign pashm 
comes from * Bokhara, wf Kabul and Kirman to Bombay and 
Amritsar and is known as kirmam, but an even still more inferior 
Farstan wool known as waft at s/mki pashm comes from Persia. A fair 

“** proportion of the w r oollen goods produced on hand boms m 

India, is woven of English yarn. There are several woollen power- 
bam milts in India, the best known being those at Dhariwal, Cawn- 
pore, Bombay and Bangalore; but so far these arc m imlv con 
cerned with the prod notion of goods in competition with impO LH 
textiles rather than with Indian hand-loom goods. 

*>r Fd*#.—These arc made out of unspnn woo * 
They are used as bed and door rugs, for horse cloths and sal 
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like purposes. Certain wools are better suited for felting; than Division 36 - 
others, but the felting property may be artificially produced by pashm. 
the use of soap or of a mixture of chalk and gum. When the 
latter is used, the felting is inferior and will not stand cither a 
shower of rain or the simplest washing. Patterns are occasion- 
silly worked within the felts by so arranging the felting material 
as to leave spaces for the coloured wools to be inserted in their 
required positions, or the result Is more expeditiously attained by 
the pattern being made from coloured felts, clipped up and the 
portions assorted as desired, then subsequently imbedded in the 
general felting material, Bhcra, Kchat, Bantiu, Hazara and Dora 
Ghazi Khan have a considerable traffic with the rest of the prov- Floor 

1 Cntpols, 

ince in the supply of their coloured felts. Kohat and Banna 
make very large fells sufficient to serve as floor carpets, but the 
designs are crude and in aniline dyes exclusively. Kashmir has* 
within tiie past 20 years, done a large trade in the supply of white 
nr variously coloured felt rugs that are more or less richly em¬ 
broidered by wool in chain stitch. These will be discussed 
below In the chapter devoted to the form of Embroidery. 

Piece (Joorfi. —From the artistic stand-point, the manufac¬ 
ture of blankets and country cloths {(ilwditS and lots) from ordi¬ 
nary wool may be disregarded, so that it may be accepted that 
the chief woollen fabrics of artistic merit are those made oF/iJxfiur 
or j Mil wool (hence called pashm ina). These are in the form 
of chaddtirSf rumals> dash a fas, etc., long-cloth or serge of plain 
colours [pashmsaa a he da ); jgmawars or patterned ahvdtts, 
usually striped, and hh ah In } garbt\ or path cloth and chuddars, 
fete, (the modern Ram pur chuddar), which has woollen warp and 
j Wton weft This is softer, finer in texture and equally warm 
A with the pure paskmina and has recently gained much in popular 
favour.. But unfortunately, to the discovery of the advantages 
of this combination has to be atlribated the success of the foreign 
power-loom manufacture of Ram pur chaddars t now so largely 
imported and sold as Indian workmanship. NakSi pashmtna 
(Imitation patfiTtritta) is a name given to the Rampur ch&ddtirs 
made of Rani pur or foreign wools so treated as to closely resemble 
ptishmina, Paita is a term given to a fabric woven of wool or 
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division hair trfi;t ted 50 a* to resemble pashm or a mixture of pashm 

WOOL AND ant | cotton- A Inrun is either eA tar® or da tara according 
as a single or double thread is used in weaving. Afalida is the 
name given to pashmtrui alicttn that has been shrunk (felted}, 
softened by soaking in soap-mu. (rt&i) treaded on by men with 
bare feet and pulled out by wedges hammered within the roll 
while exposed to the sun. 

Capo-os ctf Thu chief seal!* of Lhc artistic woollen manufactures art 

Hanuficluf D, , „ 

Kashmir, Ludhiana, bimla, Kangra, Amritsar and Liujrat. bursa* 
Uissar and Rohtak are noted for their good blankets, U 
is perhaps needless, however, to specialise the manufactures 
of these towns since they will have to be dealt with in the 
chapter devoted to Shawls and again under the class devoted to 
Embroidery. 

A fairly extensive assortment of fine quality pos Amina serges 
will be seen in the Exhibition either as piece-goods or done up 
in dress lengths, with a tringe worked on the two ends so as to 
cause them to appear like very long and narrow shawls. 'J hey 
are mostly while, grey or blue ill col cur and of all qualities from 
the coarser heavy fabric suitable for gentlemen's wear, to the 
finest serges for ladies' dresses. A large assortment will also be 
found with tin* front panel, yoke, collar and cuffs, embroidered 
in silk by a sort of French knot stitch. The best series are exhi¬ 
bited by Davi Sakai Cbamba Mall of Amritsar. 

UNITED PROVINCES.—These Provinces arc by no means self- 
supporting in the matter of wool. A fair quantity is produced in 
Agra and Mirzapur, iulby far the best wool comes from the hill 
districts of Carhwal, Almora and Kaini Tab But the supplies 
drawn from the Punjab, Rajput ana, Sind and foreign countries, 
meet the major pur lion of the demands of these provinces, 

IHecewGwwifc—The manufacture of coarse cloth and inferior 
blankets may be Slid to be the chief goods produced, if the manu¬ 
factures of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills be disregarded. 

Jiin Felling in to some extent practised at Bahrainh, 
Patterns are usually obtained by making thin felts of the desired 
colours and cutting these up in the shapes of the contemplated 
designs. They arc then assorted on the felting surface and 
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fresh coloured or white fetdug wool distributed over the surface, division se- 
The coloured design is thus, as it wettq imbedded within the pashm. 
felt, 

BENGAL,—Except in the province of Bchar, the rearing of 
wool and the production of woollen goods may be said to be practi¬ 
cally unknown in Bengal, 

Bombay. —Wool-weaving in the form of blankets and sacking 
is more or less practised in every district, and felting to an even 
greater extent. The best wool used is reported to be that of 
Rajpulatia, Marwar, Kathiaw.tr and the Deccan. The prevailing 
colours are white for Sind and Gujrat and black for Deccan and 
Khandesh wools. Sind and Baluchistan wool has become an article 
of importance in Karachi, but all the fair qualities come from 
beyond the province, being mostly RajpuUna, more especially 
Bikauir wool. 

Felt* or Hamdas—Aic made iu almost every district They 
are used as saddle cloths and mattresses (burnui), A felt cape is 
also largely used in Gujrat called a gkumii or mochia. This is 
thrown over the head as a sort of waterproof covering worn 
during the rains. As in all other parts cl India, felts are pro- , 
duced by compressing a thin layer of damp woo! spread out for 
that purpose on a mat. The mat with its layer of wool is rolled 
up and unrolled, the while being pressed, until after two or three 
hours the fibre completely unites through its own natural tendency 
to curl, 

Sind and Baluchistan.— The twmd&s or felts of both Sind 
and Baluchistan are often of excellent quality and tastefully 
coloured or richly embroidered. The nsmdu saddle cloths of the 
Baluchis are highly artistic but mainly because of their being 
embroidered. 

Central Provinces.—T he rearing of sheep is a fairly im¬ 
portant undertaking in Jabalpur, Nagpur, Chanda, VV ardha and 
Raipur. Hoshangabad and Gauger have some reputation lor then 
blankets and natndas. 

Rajputana and Central India,—B lankets of fair quality 
are made at Jaipur, IHkanir and Jodhpur-*-! hose of Todgarh in 
Ajjnir being considered the best, fiikanir is lamed all over India 
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division for its serges and at many parts of Rajputana the Jai or Vauk* 
pashm. nav& women spin and weave a textile used in the preparation of 
warm under-skirts and sdris. The chief places noted for these 
are Alai, Khajw r ana and [ndana* 

The Hamdds or felts of Jodhpur and Jaipur arc exceptionally 
fine. They are pure white and are often ornamented by a sort 
of appUqn£ method by which successive layers of dog-tooth cut 
fringes and flowers of white or of red or orange coloured felts are 
attached to the ntumia, 

Madras and Mysore. —The black wool of Mysore, Bellary 
and Knrnool and the white wool of Coimbatore are the two 
qualities best known, The sheep of Madras proper namely, from 
Ganjam to Tinnetelly, yield hair rather than wool. The only 
manufactures arc carpets and blankets. Of the former, there are 
five centres of production—Bangalore, Ellon: in Godavari, Masuli- 
patam in Kistna, Walajanagar in North Arcot and Ayyampet in 
Tan]ore. The woollen mills of Bangalore turn out serges and 
other textiles ■ here and there all over the Presidency ordinary 
country blankets are made. 

Shawls Cltaddars, 

Disregarding for the moment the popular classification of 
these textiles, according to siie, shape and purpose, in other 
words into plaids, shawls, handkerchiefs, table-cover^ curtains, 
scarves, etc., it may be said that there are two main forms or 
methods of production, m's. t the Tilt or Kauikar and the Amli- 
Loajn kdr. The former have the patterns elaborated on the loom] the 

Heodfe'. latter by means of the needle. The one is woven, the other 

embroidered. This exceedingly simple and useful separation un¬ 
fortunately is no sooner stated than it lias to be withdrawn, for, 
excepting with the very most expensive loom shawls, the needle 
is invariably used to furnish certain portions of the design in all 
loom shawls. In fact Kashmir shawls are more frequently pro¬ 
duced as the combination of kmtik&r and amlikar methods than 
of either the one or the other by itself. 

Another useful hint for classification may he had from the 
circumstance that many shawls {it would be safer to say the maju- 
Piuhworfc. rity of the Kashmir shawls) are made by a sort of patchwork. 
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That is to say where the patterns arc to he loom woven [tilt DIVISION 38- 
work), they are forme he twelve W ?ash5l D 

to eightee n inches in breadth or not more than half to two inches 
5 road. Those flowered ribbons arc woven on exceedingly curious 
little looms, of so primitive a character, in fact, that it is difficult 
to believe the results seen could have been obtained by such 
means. The ribbons are then cut to the desired lengths, are Ribbons, 
sewn together in fulfilment of the scheme of pattern and arc 
attached to a plain central piece or field. The border strips are 
often woven of silk with a pash mitt a extra weft 2 the object of 
such border! ngs being to give them the strength and weight de¬ 
sired, The field or body of the si]awl, etc., is woven of the 
purest and finest pashm . 

A patchwork shawl of the kind indicated might be described 
as the most characteristic of all the many forms and conditions 
produced in Kashmir, But instead of being tili U'Ork, it may 
be amlikar. For this purpose pieces of pmkmina of the re- 

- , ,, . , , ( , r . , EmbwIdtTfid 

quired quality and colour am produced, J hose are nit up into p&iehworit. 
various patches and shapes and all are sewn together in elabora¬ 
tion of the scheme contemplated. They are then completely 
embroidered over the surface, the result being the production of 
an amli shaivl that sometimes so closely resembles Hit work that 
it may be a matter of the greatest uncertainty to distinguish the 
one from the other. Patchwork loom shawls are usually formed 
of pieces of one breadth throughout thejr length, and are in fact 
strips or ribbons sewn together. Patch work embroidery shawls 
are composed of irregularly formed patches, the; separate pieces 
elaborating the main colour effects desired. This difference is 
a useful one in determining doubtful instances but even this may 
be utterly overthrown, since it is customary' to find, what might 
not inaptly be described as restoration shawls, that is to say, shawls 
built up of tw r o or more old shawls, the border pieces having been 5b ' awI '' 
cut off In strips and sewn on to new textures. In such instances 
perfectly straight strips of amli work may be found. 

ft will thus be seen that it would be arbitrary, however dcsir* 
able from a systematic point of view, to separate Kashmir shawls 
into loom-woven and ncedle*embroidered r though It would be 
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equally misleading to ignore the existence of these two styles, 
pashm. s ^ nCc needlework (contrary to the popular acceptation of hand- 
work) is very much cheaper than loom. In fact the degree of 
needlework detected on a loom shawl may he accepted as tlic 
extent of the weaver's admission of defective workmanship. It 
is thus of the very greatest importance to be able to distinguish 
the two styles. But for the frequency of their combi nation in 
one and the same textile, the writer would in fact have preferred 
to deal with the amli work under Class VI If. But by amii work 
should be understood that particular form of embroidery designed 
exclusively to imitate tiff work. All other forms of embroidery, 
met with in Kashmir, and even the shawl stitch when 

mtur appIied t0 ot!lcr P ur P° sca ( suc *> the modern tea-table cloth) 
■BrtM.fi** than shawls, will be dealt with under Class VIft, and not in the 
present article. It will thus in fact become necessary, under 
Class VIII, to revert to these shawls in order to make dear the 
additional forms of embroidery met with in Kashmir, 
cemres. Centre* of production .— For many years the production of 

these shawls was confined to Kashmir, When Ranjit Singh 
commenced to extend his rule all over the Punjab, shawl weaving 
was almost confined to the Muhammadans resident in Kashmir, 
but through the encouragement then given them, many of the 
weavers came and settled in Amritsar. The great famine that 
visited Kashmir in 1S33 A.D. drove, however, many of the 
weavers into the Panjab and weaving colonies were in conse¬ 
quence established at Amritsar, Ludhiana, Nurpur, Gurdaspur, 
.^:aIkot, Lahore, etc. Fearing the opposition of these now centres 
of production, the Kashmir authorities prohibited the export of 
the wool, but supplies came to the Indian weavers through Simla 
a*p U uUw. atld KuE]u ' Peshawar and Kirman. This disadvantage led, how¬ 
ever, to an inferior article being produced in the Punjab centres, 
or at all events gave these a name for inferiority which they still 

£“■ France was f °r the chief foreign market for 

these shawls. French agents accordingly came every year or 
even resided permanently in the towns of production and hence 
gradually exercised a considerable influence over the Industry. 
r ^ CO * P ™ 8bn ™ ^Yere bbw, however, to the 
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traflic, and the check lhereby given has never been remedied. 
In fact the fashion has changed in Europe and America, so that 
these shawls are now mainly curiosities or are used as draperies, 

During its prosperity the vast profits of the Kashmir shawl 
trade led to their production by power-loom, more especially at 
Paisley. Some 30 to 40 years ago it was an admitted necessity 
in Scotland that a bride should receive a Paisley imitation 
Kashmir shawl. Although these shawls had the severity of all 
power-loom fabrics they reproduced every detail of the Kashmir 
originals and the resulting cheapening process greatly helped to 
destroy the European demand for both the Kashmir original and 
the Paisley imitation, and reacted injuriously also on the Indian 
market. The shawl weavers of India look entirely to India as 
their market and it svas perhaps an unfortunate circumstance 
that they ever established a continental market for their goods. 

In India expensive Kashmir shawls have for centuries been 
much sought after by the princes and nobles. The possession of 
one pr more of priceless value was an admitted mark of nobility, 
and accordingly such shawls were treasured and handed down 
from generation to generation. i>ome of the finest Kashmir 
shawls are, therefore, those belonging to the older families of 
India. The Loan Collection will accordingly be seen to possess a 
series of the greatest beauty and some of them very old and 
historic in interest. 

Manipulation or rabricattvn.—lt would serve no useful 
purpose were the writer to attempt a description iu a lew sen¬ 
tences of all the stages of manufactures and the methods and 
contrivances adopted in the Kashmir shawl trade. It is essential 
that persons who desire a comprehensive conception should con- 
suit some of the numerous technical works that exist. One gf the 
most interesting may be said to be that written by Moorcroft—a 
distinguished traveller and botanist—who visited Kashmir some 
sixty years ago. It may suffice the purpose of the present publi¬ 
cation to abstract a few passages from his most admirable paper 
on Kashmir shawls;— 111 When the warp is iised in the loom, 
the nakash i or pattern drawer, and the ta rafagurtt and taiim* 
guru r or persons who determine the proportion of yarn of different 
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Toolas?' co,ot,rs t0 ^ * re ^ lin consulted. The first brings the 

pashm, drawing of the pattern, in black and white. The farah-garu, 
having well considered It, points out the disposition of the 
colours, beginning at the foot of the pattern and calling out the 
colour, the number of threads to which it is to extend, that by 
which it b to be followed, and so on in succession, until the whole 
pattern has been described. From his dictation, the talim-gara 
writes down the pattern in a hind of character or shorthand, and 
delivers a copy of the document to the weavers.” 

Stueeijii I" he workmen prepare the tojt$ y or needles, bv arming each 

Simula-. with coloured yam of the weight of about four grains \ these 
needles, without eyes, arc made of light smooth wood, and have 
both their sharp ends slightly charred to prevent their becoming 
rough or jagged through working. Under the superintendence 
of tarah-guru, the weavers knot the yarn of the ioji to the warp. 
The face or right side of the cloth is placed next to the ground, 
the work being carried on at the back or reverse, on which hang 
the needles in rows, and differing in number from four hundred to 
fifteen hundred, according to the lightness or heaviness of the 
embroidery. As soon as the Us lad is satisfied that the work 
of one l ine or woof is completed, the comb is brought down upon 
it witli a vigour and repetition apparently very dbproportionate to 
the delicacy of the materials.” 

Twilled data. ^ he cloth of shawls, generally, is of two kinds, one plain, or 
of two threads, one twilled, or of four. The former was, in past 
times, wrought to a great degree of fineness, but it has been of 
late less in demand. The various twilled cloths are usually from 
5 to [ ? girahs or nails wide. Shawls are twilled and are com 1 ’ 
monly about 24 nails broad and differ in their extent of field. 
Tivo persons are employed in weaving a cloth of this breadth. 
One throws the shuttle from the edge as far as he can across the 
warp, which is usually about half way, It is there seized by the 
second weaver, w r ho throws It onwards to the opposite edge, and 
then returns it to his companion, who, in his turn, Introducing his 
finger into the warp, forwards the shuttle to the edge whence it 
started, and then recommences the operation. The doth thus 
made is frequently irregular, the threads of some parts of the 
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woof being driven up lightly, and in others left open, from which 
results a succession of bands, sufficiently distinguishable whilst 
without colour, but still more obvious when dyed. The open 
texture is in a degree remediable by the introduction of fresh 
threads; but there is no sufficient cure for that which has been 
much compacted. One might be led to suspect that there existed 
some radical defectiveness in the principle nf this mode of weav¬ 
ing not readily mastered, were not pieces of cloth found occasion¬ 
ally of an almost perfect regularity of texture. But the greatest 
irregularity is discoverable in those shawls which have the deepest 
and heaviest borders and a further examination compels me to 
retract an observation somewhere made, of the artist he Eng so 
much engrossed by attention to the work of the pattern as to 
neglect the structure of the field. The edge of the warp in the 
loom is filled with the heavy thread of the pkir% % or seconds yarn 
charged also with colour, so that in a few lines the front of the 
worked part advances beyond that of the plain part of field, and 
an endeavour to equalize this betrays the weaver into a work 
which proves fruitless, and, in general, the heavier the embroidery 
on the border, and of course, the higher the price of the shawl, 
the less regular is the structure of the doth-' 1 

"Such indeed in some instances is the degradation of the 
cloth in tlie field, as to induce some foreign merchants to cause it 
to be removed, and another piece to be engrafted within the 
edge of the border. But In this case there is no other remedy 
than in a judicious selection of a sheet of the same breadth and 
fineness ; for, although two breadths of the narrow' doth might fit 
the vacant spaces, yet these must be joined by the refugar in the 
middle; and although this can be so done that the band differs 
not lit thickness from the rest of the doth, yet the joint is discern¬ 
ible when held between the eye and the light, from the threads 
in the joined breadth being not continuous in the same line, 
whereas any irregularity of this nature h drowned in the edge 
of the border. The best practice to ensure a good field seems to 
Consist in weaving the border, in every case, separately and 
inserting the field by the refugar /' 

The quality of the shawl cloth h estimated by the number of 
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division aa. strokes of the tuftin or comb that are given to the inch. Tims 
pashm, some are spoken of as loos, 200s, 300s, 500s, ami the very linest 
up to 15005, in the girah (,‘gtb of a yard). 

The writer discussed the necessity of having one man to 
design "the pattern, another to allot the colours to be used, a third 
to draw up a written description, and a fourth to weave the 
shawl. One of the Kashmir shawl weavers overhearing the con¬ 
versation observed that he saw nothing extraordinary in that and 
sagely added that one man composes music, a second makes it 
his profession to print the music, a third to sell copies of it and 
a fourth to perforin the same. Later on the weaver in question, 
when asked to sign bis name, in proof of certain payments, drew 
a flower at the bottom of each page of manuscript and so accu¬ 
rately that it could be at once identified from spurious imitations. 
He could not write, but designing patterns was to him a second 
nature and a particular &ufi became Ids signature. 

Chi*/ Forms or Shu pm of Shawl §.—There may be said 
to be two chief forms of shawls and one of pashmina cloth in 
which brocading or embroidery are resorted to for ornamentation. 
The shawls wilt he dealt with in the remarks below and the doth 
reserved for a special section. The English word li shawl" came 
from the Hindi shall and thus carries with it a token of the early 
association of England with the Kashmir shawl trade. There are 
two chief forms of shawlsi— 


lot ; Tio+shalla or Tirin^hiiwl—(Plate No. go —four examples 
in centre of plate)—These are long narrow shawls always sold in 
pairs. The pattern varies according to the central field, or m atari 
and the border pa/ti. When the malati is plain, the shawl 
is If four colours arc sewn together it is 

char-baghati. If there be a centra! medalJion of flowers, etc , in 
the matan t the shawl is spoken of as chttnd (moon), and if it has 
corner flowers these are kunj, When an end panel is distinctly 
developed, that is to say is broader than the side borders, the 
shawl b spoken of as shahpasand or palUdar (King's pattern), and 
if the end-pieces are only equal to the borders it is chardmur or 
dor Jar. When the pattern is woven or embroidered so that it is 
the same on both sides, the shawl is a <hr a k ha. 
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The prevailing Colours are white (safrd ), Hack imushki), division aa. 
crimson {gulanar), scarlet [her mist), purple {uda) t blue [fero*f) t pashm. 
green (sttigarfj and yellow {sard). Cotam, 

2 nd: ICasaba or VhMltUir-Rumnl—*{Plnlo No. $0 top corners 
and Plate No- $t middle line).—These are more or less square 
shawls They have assumed their present forms and qualities 
very largely in consequence of European demand. The adahkat 
iposi) or half shawl 3s also a European suggestion. It is so 
embroidered or woven that when folded across the middle, the 
pattern, will show on both exposed surfaces. If there be thus 
revealed three strips of ornamental work, it is tchri hei A and if 
only two, dohri beL The Rampur chuddar is a line quality 
shawl, woven for the most part with woollen warp and a specially 
prepared silk sometimes even cotton weft The w r ool used Is of 
course the lines: and purest pashm or the whole fabric may he 
pas Amina* They are usually twilled or may have a damask 
pattern worked in the plain colour. They are also very frequently 
embroidered in the shawl stitch fashion with narrow borders and 
inside corner pieces or by pale coloured or white silk by the 
knotted braid form of embroidery' already mentioned and to be 
more fully discussed in the special chapter on Embroidery. Plate 
No. 50 (bottom right corner) shows a chaddar with embroidered 
border. 

iVifferuj:.—The series of long shawls 'desk a Has) and square ctntnw or 

“ . „ MwiglactUPfl- 

shawls [rumats) at the Exhibition from kashmir, Amritsar, 

Ludhiana, and in the Loan Collection Gallery from all parts of 
India^ is so extensive and varied that it would be hopeless to 
attempt a description of even some of the more remarkable 
examples. One conception runs through them all, namely the 
Persian "cone n or “ flame " pattern, what in India is often spoken 
of as the “ Kashmir shawl pattern/* and by the Kashmiris is 
known as butha [hutd). The ddlexed tip of the M flame is 
usually turned toward the left, rarely the right, as in the Plate 
No. 2 of Mr. Kipling's paper on the Industries of the Punjab, 
given in Vol. IV of the Indian Art Journal* 

Katinnlr .-The following are the chief exhibitors of Dp-*** mir. 
skallas «md Rumah His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
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division 3fl. has sent to the Sale and Loan Galleries 200 shawls* As already 
cashw- observed, in more places than one, it would be hopeless to attempt 
a description of these since they represent practically every design 
that has ever been conceived in this line of textiles. The Rumalt 
are exceptionally fine, especially those with bold patterns in black 
and brown. One of the shawls belonging to the Srinagar 
Museum is valued at Rs. 22,000 and many in the Exhibition will 
be seen at Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

M- Abdul Aziz of Fateh Kadal, Srinagar, lias sent a fine 
series—many os them remarkably good, especially a dthrakka 
or double woven shawl with patterns the same on both sides, and 
an amlikar rumal of the charbagkan (the four garden) style 
with green alongside of red and yellow in the same position to 
blue* 

sSfnSE® 0 * ricturc fAaioJ.—Major Stuart H* Godfrey has sent to the 

Exhibition a shawl that lias excited the greatest possible interest. 
As a piece of colour it is very admirable but hi point of design it 
is devoid of artistic interest. The remarkable feature about this 
shawl, however, Is the fact that it is a panoramic map of Sri¬ 
nagar and depicts the city with its palaces, people, mountains, 
lakes, rivers and even avenues of trees w ith the names embroidered 
beneath each. Major Godfrey says of this wonderful fabric:— 
■‘1 his specimen of the Kashmir hand-worked shawl was purchased 
at one of the sales of the surplus shawls of Kashmir, held by 
the Accountant-General, Jammu and Kashmir State. An 
account and photogravure of this shawl was published in the 
Magazine qJ Art in August ftjor- The design is a plan to 
scale of the city of Srinagar as it stood in the time of Maharaja 
Sir Ranhir Singh, G.C.S.I., by whose orders the shawl was made. 
The shawl was, it is said, designed for presentation to H. M* the 
King Emperor, then Prince of Wales, had the Royal visit to 
Jammu extended to Srinagar* The chief places in and around the 
city can easily be identified From the shawl*' j Sir George Bird- 
wood {Indian Industrial Aris t p, joy] alludes to the fact that 
His Majesty actually did receive during hh tour In India a 
shawl worked with a map of the city of Srinagar, 

Chamha.—■T his State baa sent to the Exhibition a black 
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pashminta chuddar (No, 442 i) t believed to have been procured in division 30. 

the time of Raja Uiued Singh, A. D« 1750. It is entirely loom- 

work, the cud -pieces showing a series of floral cones rising from 

flat liashis. The flowers are large, the ma]ority purple, outlined 

with fainter shades. Other flowers are blue outlined in purple, 

and still others grey outlined in white. They are all composite in 

type, the scaly heads forcibly bring to mind the Ccntanrca. 

Amritsar,—T here are several very excellent collections of Amr * tiar ' 
shawls such as those sent by Khan Muhamed Shah and Saifud- 
din* This firm were at one time merchant princes when the 
shawl trade was in its glory. They have for some years practi¬ 
cally ceased to trade in shawls and those shown are mostly verv 
old samples that have been handed down from one owner to 
another as models of perfection. No. 1308 is a ckintkar asli 
shawl—white field with blue-black pa lied ar designs* chiefly con- 
sisting of the cone pattern with alternating floral scrolls. This is 
represented in Plate No. S3, fig. 4. No. 1309 is a white shawl 
u It3i flowers in rich pink and blue—4he cone being boldly and 
gracefully drawn. No. 1311 Is a rttm il woven on one side onlv but 
very elaborate and l>eautifu 3 . No* 1313 is a sorrakh palled a r 
[shaftpasarui) shawl in deep dark red. The border shows cuspcd 
arches in blue, red and green, enclosing fantastic developments 
of the cone. 

Davi Sahai Chamba Mall of Amritsar shows a superb series 
of shawls, r urn a U and e haddars f which it would take many pages 
to describe. One of these, a dokakha shawl, is shown on Plate 
No- ®3 j fig** a and 3, The former represents the under side with 
the cones turned to the right and the latter a portion of the 
upper surface with the cones In the normal position. This is so 
Admirably woven that the pattern is completely developed with¬ 
out recourse having to be made to the embroiderer. 

fiojptitami.— BlKANTR.'—His Highness the Maharaja of Bik- * ilk4l,|r ' 
anir has contributed to the Loan Collection Gallery many very 
charming fine old shawls —all loom-woven and of the most deli¬ 
cate colourings. These are mostly one to two hundred years old, 

No- 2*34 is a white Kashmir shawl with border richly woven in 
cone pattern, the cones being made up of wreaths of flowers 
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■ springing from a miniature vase (Plate No. 83, fig, 1). The over¬ 
turned top of the cone is a spray of minute flowers. No. 2137 is 
a similar shaw l in rich deep red with large cones. No, 2139 > s a 
dt/hn or shawl in stripes of blue, red and grey, with intervening 
bands of white and with open scrolls within the bands—a }&ma- 
-rflr shawl Lastly, No. 2138 is a dark green-blue shawl with 
floraE cones. This is one of the most beautiful in the series. 

United VrovinePH* —LUCKNOW-—Nawab Hyder Mina sends 
two very delightful tffrs&alftts to the Exhibition. No. 39 is in 
white paskmina with loam-woven borders. The general scheme 
of colours may be said to be red and blue with a multiplicity of 
cones, the corner pieces being middle work, large tones, fringed 
with excrescences of small cones of various sizes and shapes. 
Both the border pattern and the field between the great cones of 
the end panel, appear to be built up of fan-like expanded flowers 
that closely resemble the pink. This shawl will be seen in Plate 
No, 50-A, The particular design indicated is said to have origi¬ 
nated with the Sikh dignitaries and is thus probably about 200 
years old* 

Nd, 40 is a superb d&^skaUd with a red centre and very deep 
borders and end-pieces. These are composed of an infinity of 
much elongated cones hooking into each other m every direction 
and gemmating Into still more elongated cones that unite over¬ 
head and form a sort of mimic mirab arches. This design defies 
description, though the general tone may be said to be a soft 
blending of pale red and delicate blue. But hero and there and 
everywhere the most unexpected surprises in colour occur* such as 
the long tapering beak of the cone having a prominently black 
outline, the lower half of the same cone being in red outline ; or 
the upper half of another may be outlined in an ivory white that 
rises from the surface in a manner that demarcates the design in 
a most remarkable fashiun. The border is a graceful scroll of 
poppies with the flowers show n in side view, in fall face view* 
and also in bud; the crumplings of the petals being indicated by 
a mottling of the I due and red colourings. 

Benares*—M r, B* Moti Cband, Rais of Benares, has sent to 
the Exhibition .Loan Collection Gallery) some splendid Kashroi 
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shawls, One of tliese l\ T o. 8653) is a do-shat Id said to he division 36. 
very old* It Ts woven of white pash win a and has broad strips W pJ s L „ J J, ND 
of loom woven borders and end-pieces, The lines of attachment 
of these "re cleverly covered by needlework embroideries of an 
inch or so m breadth, leading on to the white paihmina doth. 

The charm of this particular shawl is the peach bloom effect pro 
ducetL The ground colour is dull Indian red, the patterns are 
worked in sapphire blue, bordered with black, and the twigs and 
leaves are outlined in pale orange. This is the general scheme Binding 
but it is elaborated by a blending and balancing of the colours 
that is most fascinating. For example the outlines of the cones 
are blue in one, yellow in another, red in a third and white in a 
fourth, but there are double lines around the cones and these 
blend from one tone to the other along their length. Thus the 
rones with a blue outer border have an inner edging of yellow that 
passes into orange and red along its length. Those with yellow 
have an inner fringe of blue similarly shaded, and those with 
white have red. The large cones are also double, one within the 
otlur, From the inffli r cone a fringe r r dang f e of trellis sapphire 
extends to the outer cone and this Is rendered in the deepest blue* 

I he general tone is therefore blue on red. The end-pieces 
arc composed of eight strips sewn together. It is not stated how 
old this shawl may bo, but it would seem to be several centuries, 
i * tub roilin'r tf or A inti track {Plate No, $r). 

When a pattern is to be embroidered, it is drawn on .1 piece 
of paper, outlined by needle pricks and transferred to the lextfle 
by finely powdered charcoal being rubbed through the puncturing# 
of the stencil on to the cloth. 

Both shawls and ja me rears, as already stated, may have 
their coloured patterns worked exclusively by the needle* This 
fias in fact been so often alluded to that It may perhaps he view ed 
as superfluous to specialty ass'gn a paragraph to this subject, 

1 he stitch employed is invariably a form of parallel darning, the D*rniiajr 
thread being made to nip up the loops of the warp but only 
occasionally allowed to penetrate the texture. This is so cleverly 
accomplished that it is often almost impossible to distinguish such 
embroidery from loom work. In fact the Kashmiri weaves so 
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badly that one portion may have the wefts firmly compacted, 
another be loose and open. These evidences of careless weaving 
the Kashmiri has no hesitation in accepting as a perfectly true 
indication of the character of his work, but he smilingly explains 
that tliC’se and such like defects can be entirety removed by I he 
embroiderer, W r stb this object in view threads are carried 
within the texture until the imperfections are completely 
obliterated. 

But in addition to repairing defects, the embroiderer is 
very largely employed In giving finishing touches to woven pat¬ 
terned shawls. The outlines of the design are sharped up by 
wool or silk threads run round the most minute details in each and 
every shade of colour that may lie required. The stitch employed 
for this work is a sort of obliquely overlapping short darn. Then 
again while border pieces may foe so neatly joined to the body of 
the shawl that the union can with difficulty foe cither seen or felt, 
still this feat is further improved by the embroiderer carrying the 
design of coloured ornamentation of the border for an inch or so 
on to the fabric of the shawl and thus across the line of union. 
By this means the union is not only still further disguised but 
strengthened. So in the same way corner pieces {kunj) are often 
needlework, while the borders are woven. (Plate No. 50 A.) 

In the Exhibition may lie Men an extensive series of amlitar 
shawl work. Most have the embroidery in p 1 thm and are inten¬ 
ded purely and simply to Imitate the kamk$r work. Others are 
in silk and in both dam and chain stitch. These are very possibly 
an evolution from the handkerchiefs that were and are still made 
in Kashmir, Chamha and Kullu, and are probably more ancient In 
design than (he Muhammad an conquest of Kashmir. Fringing 
the top of Plate No. 51 will l>e seen a series of embroidered 
handkerchiefs. It Is somewhat significant that these very fre- 
quently show a strong tendency to animal ornamentation if not to 
mythological scenes - thus pointing to a possible Hindu origin. In 
the needlework shawls done in the plains of India, this peculiarity 
seems to have been greatly developed, so much so In fact that a 
shawl or rttmaf with animal portraiture, might almost at once he 
pronounced as not having been made in Kashmir. 
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One of lhe most siipefb atnlikar da^shaUas in llm JTxhibi- division 
tioo b No. 20- a shah pas and shawl exhibited by TraibMiya Dass W pj£ii« NI> 
of Murshidabad and Dacca. It is presumed to be very consider’ MurOiidAbad 
ably over loa years old and to have been made In Amritsar. It Is s£rw 7 cljI 
priced at Rs. 6,900 and has been sold to His Highness the Nizam 
d Hyderabad. The border represents a conventional scene of the 
King on an expedition accompanied by Ids nobles and army. A 
somewhat remarkable feature and one not uncommon with shawls 
of probable Hindu origin (or made in the plains of India), is the 
fact that the tones are inverted or have the wind blown tips of the 
ffames deflected to right not to left as is customary with Kashmir 
shawls proper. In the Pattaogold rdr/r {already fully discussed) 
it is customary for the cone to be inverted (see Plate No. fjz). 

Further it may be added there are seven such cones, noL eight as 
in must of the shahpasand style. Plate No. S4 shows this 
wonderful shaw l which in point of excellence of needlework at 
least is unsurpassed by any other sample an the Exhibition, 

Jttmnwnrn or Brocaded Ifoottea J'lece jyc totta* 

Jam a wars are pieces of a (ixed length, such as that required 
for the manufacture of a chaga or coat, or suitable for a lady's 
dress. They are in reality brocaded woollen goods winch may be 
entirely in wool [pashm) or partly cotton, and have the floral 
designs or brocaded portions either in pashm or silk. They 
may be loom-wooven throughout or ordinary Hindu pash mi Da woollen 
[piece goods) middle embroidered. In the latter case tin; pat- Br0CIldat 
tern rims lengthwise but so completely covers the breadth that 
like wall-papers the patterns unite when sewn together. The 
unds are fringed so that in son e respects they resemble the 
Scotch plaid. In the ja 7 ft a weirs of Kashmir, the ends arc 
^Qvcn straight on from the textile, but in those of Amritsar 
ami Ludhiana they are sewn on. This is a useful hint by which 
tlic goods of these various places may, as a rule, be recognised. 

There is an infinity of designs met with ill the pitman ars n*iiun,. 
and these are referable largely to two groups, the rrga^butts or 
small 1 lowered, and the kirhha-butis or large flowered. Plate 
50 (to the extreme left ) shows tw o lirkhti-buiis, A third 
series are the jaldars or patterns that assume more or less the 
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pashm, stripes and in consequence it is sometimes affirmed that jama- 
JjjriPg wars are woollen textiles with striped designs —the textiles 

****** which the French are said to have taken to imitating in their 

striped muslins. But it would seem much more likely that 
many oF the designs presently seen in the jammears oF Kashmir 
at leastj were originally made from designs given by the 
French agents who came to purchase the shawls. At all events 
the Kashmiris refer many patterns, especially of borderings and 
dress trimmings, to a Mr, Prinsep w ho took charge of the Kashmir 
shawl industry on behalf of the then Maharaja, fie doubtless 
exercised a pronounced In Hue nee on at least the goods that are 
admittedly European in intention, such as the rumah and dress- 
piece JAmtiTviffS, In Europe, jama^nr dress pieces are 
lurkish shawls, a curiously interesting suggestion of the asso¬ 
ciation of striped textiles with Turkey* 

Jam*wjirs, tile Kashmiris who had left the u Happy Valiev M during 

the great famine, and settled in Amritsar, Ludhiana, Gujrat 
and Sialkot, etc,, soon sound lucrative markets in some of the 
great Muhammadan centres ( Lucknow, Hyderabad, etc.) for their 
j&M.tztmr v. A mixed textile of silk and cotton {hifttruj — pru- 
-c11LH to be described was in extensive demand by the Muham* 
mad a ns of India for the manufacture of their coats and other 


garments. 7 he designs used by the hi writ weavers of Hyderabad 
{ Deccan; were accordingly carried to the Pan jab and ihvft; 
Imitated in wool or wool and silk, with the result iliat a new 
inspiration was given for the jtfmQtrar weavers and there came 
into existence the long series of profusely floral designs that are 
sometime* called jungta or phuUUlr and guild*r, Uf these many 
art clearly copies from European wall papers or Brussels carpels 
m which (tower> arc depicted flfi dike with every detail of per* 
sportive and shadow—incongruotis details that cause the patterns 
to rise from the surface instead of remaining bdow as in aJI truly 
Indian flat surface decorati .ms, 

j«Sfcw»p>. In jALALfUR near Gujrat there sprang into existence a peeu- 

ll “ style that survives to this day. This consists of broad stripes, 
alternating with narrow ones, the prevailing colours being shades 
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of red, more rarely blue f with white or yellow backgrounds for the in vise OK nfl. 

W(K)L Afr'P 

chief floral scrolls. These arc woven of wool but of very ordinary pasiek. 
quality, so that the texture is heavy, coarse and open. The 
patterns employed are also formed by a sort of zig-zag outline, due 
doubtless to a slightly different method of weaving from that of 
the jamuwars of Kashmir. There are, for csample, no brocaded 
or additional weft patterns, Striped jamamars of this style were 
at one time fairly popular as curtains and drapings generally but 
they have gone out of fashion and arc hardly manufactured at the 
present day. 

In the Exhibition a long series of jamawafi may be inspected, caliB«ttohi 

on vLqWi 

both from Kashmir itself and from the various towns in the 
Panjab where the manufacture of this class of goods has assumed 
relatively greater importance than ill Kashmir. The following 
are some of the principal collections on view:—- 

Ludhiana.—A shao Shah & Co* No, 930—a modem gulur 
or flowering design with the ground black, the flowers large, 
closely aggregated and in every conceivable colour, with elabo¬ 
rately shaded and brilliantly coloured green leaves. Price Rs, 45c* 

No. 931—Similar but with pink held and flowers and leases very 
bright. 

No 93j—A Jamawarfa/dar with orange ground and a 
completely reticulating tree bearing here and there small red and 
green cones. No. 914—Pale blue held with graceful bunches of 
llDivers, two inches in size, dispersed in regular lines across the 
breadth. No, 935—Grey field w ith purple and orange flower*. 

Mo/936—Brown field with large pink and white carnal ion-like 
flowers surrounded by sprays of small purple flowers. No* 937— 
jamawar-jaidar pale brown w ith suit sprays of pink, blue and 
green flowers. No. 938—-A thoga or coat, described as a 
sosankar puma tan, is made from a richly needle-embroidered 
JiiiHtiu.'iir,. No. 918— fama-^ars of Jalalpur only with narrow 
strips bearing delicate scrolls along their surfaces as in the 
Amritsar jama-car figures in Mr, Kipling's paper on the /ndns- 
trits of the Panjab, Volume IV, Plate No. 4 of the Indian Art 
Journal. 

These have been detailed, because they are representative of 
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passim, s10b ot a*y very special merit over other collections. 

Amritsar,—K han Mahomed Shah and Salftiddftn send a few 
exceptionally charming jamamars of which attention may be 
directed to : No. 1314— fsajed jama war, a bold example in 
large cone patterns, arranged almost in transverse lines and with 
a libera] intermixture of green leaves and red and blue Howes*, 
No. 1316 is spoken of as a basaftii and is very similar tq the pre¬ 
ceding except that the fidd is yellow. No. i 3 tb- A ehoga of cloth 
{mush&i, black) richly brocaded in red. No, 1319—A black 
{mu,Mi) piece with delightful purple red and blue jah with green 
u ithm the meshes. This is perhaps the most beautiful sample in 
the Exhibition, and when compared with modern work shows 
how seriously the art conceptions of these fabrics have declined. 

Aurangabad.— it is interesting to conclude this brief refer¬ 
ence to the jamawars or brocaded woollen goods of India by a 
reference to the fact that the himru weavers of the Deccan appear 
to have realized the desirability of their participating in this trade 
instead of calmly allowing their Hue old designs to be reproduced 
by the Kashmiris. Muhamed Latlf of Aurangabad has contri¬ 
buted two woollen htmrns, woven apparently of European woollen 

}nrn. \ lic> arc in the most brilliant colours possible but the 
designs arc excellent. 

iHviHon >i7*^Mixed Fabric*. 

So much has already been written on the subject of textiles 
made of Silk and Cotton, Cotton and Wool, Wool and Silk and 
such like combinations, that there now but remains the task of 
linking these up in their true position as Mixed Fabrics. The 
injure tp prohibition in Muhammadan ceremonials against men wearing 
Taxuies. pure silk, \ erj possibly, was the great incentive to the invention 
of methods by which the artistic effects of silk might be secured 
without \ Solution of that injunction, borne of the most beautiful 
textiles of India are of this nature, such us fch eg/taitas, mttshfus, 
and hitnrm. Eut it seems fairly established that the East India 
Company had mueli to do with the introduction of many of the 
patterns as also the extension of the production of certain goods 
° lhlE killd lhe *fabtes of Agra and a late hi os of Surat do 
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not didcr from the alakhios of Berhampur and both are, or division 37. 
rather were, very largely mked silk and cotton goods. J he 
intimate relationship that existed between the Company's traffic 
with Indian silks and that with Turkish, may at once suggest the 
origin of both these Indian names from the Turkish Akha or 
AtdcAdj striped. 

The chief mixed textiles of India are oi course the ghaitas 
(satinettes), the piashrits t the salt's t the fa it us or flannels, and 
the himrus. A further group, but one that is perhaps better 
placed under Embroidery, may he said to be the Appliqwfs. The 
himrus of all the Indian milted fabrics are the most important, 
from the stand-point of artistic treatment. After having furnished 
a very brief provincial review of the mixed textiles, the present 
chapter may, therefore, be mainly devoted to the discussion of 
the Himrus or Brocaded Cotton and Silk goods. 

BENGAL.—Cotton and fasar silk are often woven together 
In this province, especially in Bank turn and Manbhum, the fabric- 
being known as a garbhasuti. But ill at name, as also asmam\ 
is given to mixed mulberry silk and cotton. The baftas of 
B hagai pur are soft and glossy. They, arc made of silk and cotton 
and much resemble the thuja k hunts or susit of Bhawalpur and 
Multan. The name baft a in other parts of India is synonymous 
with fot t and means a brocaded silk, Ashuitu and ajijt 
are names given in Bengal to a textile largely produced in 
Dacca that consists of alternate strip's of cotton and muga 
silk. 

So much has been written above regarding the silk and 
silk and cotton textiles of Murshidabad and the neighbourhood, 
that it is hardly necessary to add ill this place that the sc raj ft 
(*= Shiraz very possibly) cloth of Maldal Is an almost identical 
mixed textile with mud) of that already described 

United Provinces,—T h c ni ash ms (permitted texuks) and esumuax 
the ghattas ^satinettes) already fully discussed are perhaps the 
hist known examples of mixed silk and cotton in tlu.se province*. 

In fact these arc with the himrus ol the Deccan the chief mixed 
textiles of India. The reader will find lull particulars regarding 
the meshrm in the chapter on Dyeing, supplemented with the 
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DIV |intED a7 " ^ acts rt:c0rt kd under Silk. With regard to the satinettes, it w lL s 
fabrics- felt undesirable to sepa ’itc these from the atlas or satins proper, 
and they have accordingly been disposed of under Silk, The 
slist: or charkkanes (checka) and the dvriyas for stripes) are 
also very largely mixed with cotton, but hardly call for separate 
treatment in this place. These textiles arc often glased on the 
reverse side by a preparation made of quince seed. Stittgi, 
although a term that denotes a particular method of twin warp 
weaving, is sometimes given to a fabric of cotton and mulberry 
silk, just as guitar denotes mixed cotton and tasar silk. 

PANJAB.—The gut bad am and khts already discussed under 
Silk, are often made up with a cotton warp They are thus mixed 
textiles and are known as garb his. The susr or sujts (from 
musufa= pure) made at Multan and Kohat are similarly fabrics 
with a cotton wool and silk warp, laikttr are wooden goods with 
silk borders or silk lines, Tim same may be said of the lungis 
(largely used as kamarbands or as chuddars) and these have long 
silk ends. 

Central Provinces.—T he mushrus of Minor have a silk 
warp (often tasar) and a cotton woof. The Bhandara and 
Sambaipur sdrh are mostly cotton with silk borders and ends- 
In Seonij tasar is never woven by itself but invariably mixed with 
cotton. 

Bombay and Sind,— An extensive scries of mixed fabrics 
are produced in these provinces which, leaving out of consi¬ 
deration the series of cotton sdrh with silk or gold and silk 
borders, may be stated as follows:—The garbha-sutis or textiles 
with a cotton warp and silk weft arc produced at BelgAUM 
G«fchtr«Ui. Specially Gokak), at POONA and at Nasik, where they may 
bo had in an extensive artistic series, such as the squares 
or checks {chunkah) and the unjiri with red warp and green 
woof. Of Ahmed ah ad it is said that the two best known 
kinds of garbha-ntti are meskrtf and magi a. fn both the woof 
is entirely cotton. In SHhAT a large trade is done in mas&rus 
or satinettes which are produced in two qualities called ilakhas 
EiiiehDi- or cl a a has There is also a fair trade in reply to a European dc* 
maud in watered silks both as pure silks or much more abun- 
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dantly in the form of silk and cotton mixed. Sir Thomas Waidle pmsios if, 
{Journal ojIndian Arf t VoL 1 , Pt 1$, plate 6) gives four samples rlmicL 
of Surat satiuettes with yellow silk geometric designs that arc 
very characteristic of the goods usually designated claicko. 

They arc certainly not Unkhdbs though mainly used like the 
most of the kink Mbs in the manufacture of mcn*s coals and 
waist-coats. 

In SlSD the textiles known as garbi and ailacho arc often 
made of mixed silk arid cotton. 

Madras.—-A very large proportion of the silk textiles of South 
India have in reality to he described as mixed silk and cotton, 
such as the satiuettes of Ayyampct in Tanjore, of Arcot and Mala- 
jahuagar in Korth Arcot, and of Ariyalur in Trichiuopoly* The 
traffic in these Is very large owing to the great centres of Muham¬ 
madan population such as Hyderabad where they arc used in the 
manufacture of trousers and waist-coats. This subject will be 
reverted to in the account of— 

Th c I Untrue of Cotton ami Silk U rucadis. 

The word Ilimru literally means a textile Intended for use in mmms. 
the cold season. It is woven of cotton but peculiarly spun so as 
to form a thick soft fabric that feels as if made of wool. It is also 
brocaded in silk, the major portion of which is somewhat clumsily 
carried bellind from one point to the other in the design and thus 
forms loose masses that constitute an extra and very warm layer* 

In consequence of these accumulations of more or less loose silk, D^ninon 
the himrus have as a rule to be lined and thus when made up 
into coats for men or bodices and trousers for women, become 
literally wafm clothing for the cold season. The kimrt/s arc thus 
usually very distinct from the sat Incites,—the maskrus 1 ghaiias t 
garb/iasMtis and dale km (already fully disposed of)—in that 
the silk is not thrown on the surface as an upper layer, but only 
appears here and there in elaboration of the pattern, 

AURANGABAD Is the chid centre in the himru trade of India, 
ihougti 1 RJCHINOROLY has a fair share in the traffic and was at 
one time more important than at present To a limited extent 
similar goods are made of pure silk and these are turned out not 
only at AURANGABAD but at ^L'KAT, AhMHDABADj BENARES and 
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DIVISION 37 . elsewhere anti are generally designated amrus or brocaded : ilks. 
fabrics, Jamawary already described, are \ ery largely woollen h;m- 
ms* It is some Limes a matter of uncertainty how far it is possible 
to separate the flowered sa due ties from the him rut. The Na- 
wabs of Surat have for several generations used fabric for their 
coals tliat has been described as Na.vab's-himru. It would 
appear to be a satinetfce worked in purple but much resembling 
many of the hitnrus of Aurangabad, 

on VJUW. £ late i\o, 4C'A shows a series of four characteristic Auranga* 

bad kimruS, Fig, 1 is a rich geometric design in two shades 
of blue, tbu pattern being outlined in white. This resembles the 
long series of Surat salineltes, that may be seen in the Exhibition, 
in which Lbo designs are elaborated on a geometric basis, Fig a 
is a beautiful purple fabric with an intricate pattern in red, blue 
and green, t ig. 3 is perhaps the most prevalent design seen in 
the himrus. The field is usually pale slate coloured and the 
pattern an open florid scroll with miniature cones mixed up with 
Lbe flowers and foliage. The design is mostly worked in two 
shades of pale purple and moss green. In the Exhibition there 
may be seen perhaps 5° different phases of this pattern that 
vary in siae and method of linking up the details and in their 
schemes of colour which range from pure black to brown and purple 
isuob as lig, 2), also green, blue., maroon and scarlet to grey, 
slate, khaki, orange, yellow or white; the floral effects being in 
strict accord w’ith the ground colour, L 1 ig. 4 is representative of 
the extensive se ries of hanrus that might be denominated Butt- 
tidrs. That is to .-ay they' have a flower or spray' of flowers 
repeated in transverse lines. The ground colours may, a s in 
ligs. 2 and j, be almost any shade though black and dark blue or 
dark, maroon seem the favourites for butufars In the example 
shown, the flower (ijih) is in richly toned purple, bordered with 
white and with a tiny blue-green leaf that shows in the print as a 
white speck, A fourth very distinct series of hitnrus closely 
resembles the striped jamastars. That is to say, they are 
composed of two or more stripes with variously coloured border 

( bits between the stripes and with floral scrolls or geometric 
leaigtui worked along the surface of the stripes, 
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The following notes on the Aurangabad hirnrus may he of 
assistance to persons who desire to study !these very charming 
textiles;— 

The Industrial School, Aurangabad, sends a large series 
(Noe. 556— 5 ®®)i hut aT nongs| them are many pieces in pure silk. 
Muhamed Habib, merchant of Aurangabad, furnishes .1 Tong series 
of kamkhdhs and brocades (registered as Nos. 541-7), also hirnrus 
(registered as Nos. 486 to 5 U), Of the latter one is especially 
charming, vis. t a soft huff with faded blue jaH in green with pink 
flowers. Another is a white texture, “.Spot pattern *' in blue 
flowers with pink and green specks. Fas.il Hussain of Auranga¬ 
bad has supplied a good assortment of hirnrus — (Nos. 520 to 540). 
Of these No. 533 is a thick, warm material in blue-black with 
rows of jasamine flowers in white, picked out in red anti with 
green leaves. No. satinettft in rich red with white linen 

edged with green. Abdul A?iz of Aurangabad contributes an 
assortment of him r us (Nos, 512 to 52S'. Of these mention may 
he specially made of No, 512, a himru of Indian red held with 
inU m green and butts in pink and yellow. No* 517, an orange 
yellow field with h&it j in green, purple and pink. Ameruddin of 
Aurangabad scuds a set of hirnrus (Nos. 476—483}, Of these 
No. 478 U very bright—a rod brocaded with purple and white 
spots. No. 480 a himru described as a babari fal —a complex 
design in purple edged with white worked on a dark green back¬ 
ground. Muhamed I_atTf of Aurangabad sends a set of jama wars, 
hirnrus and brocades (Nos. 54S—556} f already alluded to under 
both Silk and Wool* 

In point of texture ami durability few Indian fabrics appear so 
directly suited to European purposes as the him rut. Like the 
kinhhftbs they might be extensively used for wall drapings, 
curtains and upholstery p u r p oses .Some of the finer qualities 
might also be largely employed for ladies' dresses and others for 
the manufacture oF gentlemens tics and fancy waist-coats or 
even dressing gowns. The hirnrus may be washed, the only diffi¬ 
culty being with the mass of loose nilk^on the under surface. 
The visitor to the Exhibition will, at all costs, admit that five 
magnificent display of himrus from Aurangabad, Surat and 
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DITOIO^ 37* Trichinopoly, indicate a. class of goods ikit fins been mucli nrg- 
fabrics, looted by the pioneers of possible outlets for Indian manufactures 
in Europe and America. 
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T il IS exceedingly important class of Endian artistic work lias 
been specially designed to include alt forms of needlework, 
but to exclude textile ornamentations accom pi idled on the loom, 
such as are seen in the manufacture of kitii/ut&s, brocades, 
jatmianis, tapestries, carpets, etc. It lias already been urged 
that the expression u loom embroideries/' given by many writers Definition, 
to certain kinds of ornamental textile work, has not only tended 
to prevent a proper comprehension of the special features of 
these, but has greatly obscured the study of embroidery proper. 

The bobbins used by the Indian craftsmen, in some of their more 
delicate forms of brocading, are, i; is true, so minute that they 
fully deserve the name of eyeless needles. Rut they are thrust 
within the actual warp while the fabric is being woven and do not, 
therefore, differ in principle or in the result attained from the 
elaborately and intricately designed surface shuttles of the power- 
loom brocade weaver. It seemed to the writer accordingly 
desirable that an Indian Art Exhibition, such as the present, might 
rigorously enforce, and with advantage, the acceptance of Em¬ 
broidery as an art accomplished subsequent to any and every 
stage in weaving, however large or ^mall the loom might be- In 
other words, when the threads are thrust within the warp and 
secured in parallel lines by the weft, such should be defined as an 
act of weaving, not of embroidery. It is of no consequence 
whether these threads be broached by a shuttle or by a needle. 

In this vieiv Embroidery is freed from the restraint involved by 
weaving a pattern and is seen to possess individualities and 
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characteristics of the greatest beauty- and interest that arc largely 
lost sight of when merged, as Is customary, with certain corre¬ 
sponding forms of loom work. In fact it may bo said the weaver 
but tries to imitate laboriously and artificially th-■ resilts attained 
with facility by the embroiderer, though in some cases [notably 
that of the Kashmir shawls'), loom work is both more difficult and 
more expensive than embroidered. While that is so, there is 
distinctly more individuality and less restraint in the embroidered 
designs than in the w>ven patterns (as seen in Kashm'r shawls), 
and this is abundantly true of all textiles when the corresponding 
results of the shuttle are contrasted with those of ih? needle 

A cursory inspection of the Indian embroideries shown in the 
Exhibition, wifi reveal one or two aspects of collective interest 
that may lie here indicated before ihe respective styles of work 
are taken up and studied critically, Embroidery will 1*2 noted to 
attain its highest development in Northern or North-West India, 
It is more frequently found among the inhabitants of the hills than 
of the plains. It is a pastoral art Ju_ iLsJjaception, As a rule 
highly coloured embroideries arc found in temperate tracts and 
white embroideries in tropical countries. 

The present Exhibition being confined to Indian Art, articles 
of Ethnological interest had fo be excluded. But from a historic 
point of view it would lie of advantage to extend the study of a 
difficult subject, like that of needlework, so as to embrace the 
results attained by the aboriginal tribes as well as that by the 
skilled artificers of the civilized communities. Throughout the 
mountainous tracts of India embroidery, in some form, is nearly 
always met with. The stitches employed and the art conceptions 
rlispFayed by these aboriginal tribes arc of the greatest possible 
value, jn conveying a conception of the knowledge possessed by 
the people of India, prior to the Muhammadan conquests and 
domination, A study of the embroideries characteristic of the 
hill tril*esof Assam and Ip per Burma would very possibly afford 
materials for the production of an epitome of the needlework not 
of India only but of the world. And some of the examples md 
’■'bh in these tracts are of a very- advanced order and exceedingly 
beatitiFid, such as the line-darn stitch embroideries of the Kamptis 
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And Smgphos. These recall forcibly the work of the Brahms of 
Baluchistan. The graceful scrolls worked by the women of 
Manipar on thdr garments, in satin^titeh, are indicative of art 
conceptions possibly of the greatest historic value, since dearly 
uoconUminated by Saracenic feeling. The embroideries of the 
Garo and Rhasia hills arc similarly very beautiful and will richly 
repay critical study and comparison with the best results In the 
more advanced province? of India* 

The following may he given as the chief groups of textile 
Ornamentation t that fall wfithin the present class 

Dmston 38.—Darn, Satin, Stem, anti Feather Stitches; em¬ 
broideries mostly with coloured floss (filoselle) or muga silk and 
usually on cotton or woollen fabrics. 

Division 35 - Tent, Cross, Knotted, and Herring-hone 
Stitches, also Button-holing* 

Division 40.—Chain Stitch with silk or woo] and on silk or 
woollen textiles. 

Div is Eon 4 1 . — Chi to rt-work an d Drawn St itch E mbroidcries, 
mostly in vvhito thread and done on cotton or linen cloth-washing 
embroideries. 

Division 42.—Net-work usually in satin or chain stitch and 
cither on black or on white net with affixed spangles or beetles' 
wings. 

Division 43 .~~Lace—this may be referred to Cushion, Point, 
Torchon anti other such groups and may he cither knitted by 
bobbins or worked by a crochet hook or needle or it may be 
produced on net or other textiles ; the materials are cotton, linen, 
or silk thread, or gold and silver wire. The separation from 
Division 41 often becomes extremely difficult and the use of 
gold and silver wire En lace manufacture similarly renders it 
sometimes difficult to separate the laces proper from gold cm* 
broidery and braiding 

Division 44.—Laid, Crewel, Applfqu£ and Quilted Embroi¬ 
deries in silk, cotton or linen, such as that on paikmina cloth and 
chuddars. Many of the forms of work assigned to this position 
differ from the next Division almost entirely in the material 
used. 
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Division 45—Gold and Silver Wire Embroidery done on a 
frame (karcbob) and consists chiefly of two forms, i-ws., ear dost (on 
velvet or satin) end kamdoni (on musHn)* These ere mainly 
accomplished :.s u couching ,J or u laid lf embroidering attachment 
being made by an a idi! tonal thread from behind brought up on 
purpose at repeated intervals. 

Division 46,—Braidings and Trimmings, that 25 to say, 
embroidery on narrow strips of net, velvet or other material done 
inViri os stitches mostly "kid" or "couching' 7 and with * ilk 
or gold wire and tinsel spangles {goto and kinarit). This ism 
real it v a special form of sardosi work, but by many writers 
kink Mb borde rings are a bo placed along with pardon braidings 
and trimmings with the result of once more linking together 
needle and loom uqrk. There would, however, be leas harm in so 
doing than with the larger textiles since the makers of all forms 
of hr,dds, trimmings, borderings, etc., arc usually constituted a 
perfectly distinct craft, from the weavers or the embroiderers. 
Moreover, once the separation of loom from needlework has been 
recognised, there might be no great necessity for their isolation 
in every minor industry where cither the one or the other art or 
both combined mav be practised- 

SHtchn* EmpbiffCti.—Then is a peculiarity of all Indian 
needlework that may in passing he mentioned in this place since 
It doubtless has something to say to the sty les of work produced, 
namely, the fact that the needle is pulled away from, not drawn 
toward, tfe* operator* In qthrr words, the action of sewing 
adopted in India is just the opposite to that pursued in Europe, 
The persistence with which the inhabitants of Eastern countries 
work in this so-called (l opposite direction " seems due to the 
lesser development of the extensor muscles of the body and not a 
perversity in character. To the same circumstance is duo the 
crouching gait of the people, of the plains of India more especi* 
ally—the leg being swung, not pulled forward, and in consequence 
is never fully extended* Of the same nature is the ©v rhead 
habit of swimming and the jerking of the pUying marble by the 
forelinger of the right hand from between the forefinger and thumb 
of the left, instead of being propelled by the forcible extension o 
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th^ thumb* Hence to the same cause also, whatever that may be 
must b,. attributed alt thr agricultural and industrial operations 
where strength and skill arc pat forth in pulling or drawing, not in 
pushing or propelling, 

By each and every face of people in India the needle is there- 
sore inserted within the fabric and the thread drawn away from 
the operator. The persistence, however, will) which certain races 
practise one stitch, of needlework in preference to others, gives an Ethnoiouimt 
importance to this study that seems to have been neglected very B# “ F,nii 
largely, alike by writers on Indian Art and Ethnology. For 
example, the intimate and constant association of some of the 
higher forms of the art with the Muhammadan faith rs certainly 
significant and must lie accepted as accounting for many of the 
b>ctter known designs met w ith in India, Prior to the conquests 
of the Muhammadans there can lie no doubt the needle was not in 
much demand since the garment- of the Hindis were mostly 
worn in the condition in which woven. Still, ihe extremely local 
character and intimate association with distinct races and aborigi¬ 
nal tribes, of many of the Indian forms of embroidery, point to 
^heir being indigenous* Moreover, the stitch used very materi* smeh on a* 

■ illy ii dine rices the nature of the d edges adopted- For example, 
jcurves would be next to impossible with darn or satin stitches, but 
| Very easily attained by chain stitch. And this is precisely the 
| character of the embroideries met with in districts where the one 
or die other form nf needlework prevails. So again iim.c llu j *ti Tiffinm. 
loom very largely simulates embroidery, the influence of the needle 
on the methods and appliances ol weaving must have been much 
greater than is at present recognis' d. Similarly the preference for 
embroidered garments has largely dictated the class of fabrics to be 
woven, b or example it is customary for dam stitch to be employed 
on coarse cotton and chain stitch to lie used on silk or woollen 
fabrics. J he former covers the .te xtile. il if hitter ornam ent* 
certa in jjiof a; ted port ion a ■. f it. Tin: one cmarwt* the. infer 0 f 
t h^ garm ent, the other adds to its luxurious merits. But there is 
A Hrait to surface ornamentation, and, speaking generally, that is 
reached when propriety and necessity have been passed, hence 
darn stitch often Appears like chain stitch a> a sumptuary 
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&rvisto» 3&, ornamentation. From these and such like considerations, there- 
He,* stitch, fore, it may be accepted that the actions and reactions of embroi- 

I dery on the artistic feelings and industrial attainments of the 
people of India is likely to have been considerable and far-reaching. 
In the Exhibition an extensive series of embroideries may be 
studied, and it will be found that to these have been devoted & 
very much larger portion of the Exhibition than has been assigned 
to any other class, except perhaps the Textiles. In dealing 
n ' with the embroideries it becomes therefore essential to discuss 
them Division by Division. But it may be desirable to here ex¬ 
plain that when two or more stitches are employed on the same 
fabric, the position assigned has been determined by the nature 
of the stitch most abundant or that which constitutes the chief 
feature of interest in the style. 


division Darn, S ft tin . Stem, ami Feather Stitches fa 
JntHmi Enthraldcries. 

In all the forms of Embroidery placed in this Division the 
ornamenting threads are carried in more or less parallel lines or 
bundles of lines across the surface of the fabric. In the darn 
stitch, for example—the one perhaps most frequently met with in 
India—the needle runs along nipping up small portions of the 
textile at intervals. In the satin stitch, the needle catches a hold 
of the sides or outlines of the structures to be ornamented and 
returns backwards and forwards until the required covering has 
been effected. Occasionally it goes round and round so that the 
work Is double, that is to say It is the same on both sides. So 
also it is not Infrequent for satin stitch to be padded or cushioned 
by palchwork or by thick threads first sewn over the portions 
that are to be subsequently elaborately embroidered* By stent 
stitch, outlinings are very often done, the return loop or stitch 
carried below, being much shorter than the forward upper one* 
The effect produced may be said to be continuous lines. In 
feather stitch the lines of sewing are worked diagonally in a gra¬ 
duated series of V shapes, each fitting within the other. This 
■titch thus takes its name from the plume of a feather. It is 
occasionally used in filling up large flat surfaces that have to be 
coloured. 
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One of the most prevent stitches in the white embroideries mvismir se 
described below under Division A i~Chik*t t work, Is in reality a ■““sfffiS 
form of minute satin stitdi. This Is seen to be gradually de* 
vc loped when the embroidery of one district is com f ared with 
another until it becomes ordinary satin stitch. The only ground 
for the isolation of the chi&an work from the satin and other 
stitches then becomes the practical one of the widely different 
purpose served. 

The variations within and between all these stitches of parallel 
embroidery are numerous and cal] for critical study by those 
who have the opportunity of so doing. In the present article 
it may suffice to denote a few of the better known examples _ 

Fanfab xm™ Staph.— [Plate No. 48 , Jig, &}^One of the 
most admirable papers written on any branch of Indian Art is the 
brief account given by Mrs. Flora Anne Steel on the " Pkuikari 
work in the PanjabJ* Her dosing and graphic sentence comes w<3 **' 
on the reader with a feeling of deep disappointment, since, had 
hies. Steel extended her essay to all forms of Indian embroideiy, 
she would have rendered an incalculable service to India that a 
Jady only can do. To few Indian ladies have there been given, 
pn so remarkable a manner as to Mrs. Steel, the gifts of accurate 
observation and fluent narration. In all fairness therefore to the 
numerous writers cm Indian Embroidery it may be said that with 
the single exception of Mrs, Steel’s paper cm Pkattaris, nothing 
has been written that is of the least merit from the stand-point of 
India's advantage. Mrs. Steel has depicted the persons who 
engage in Phutkari embroidery, the process and stitch that 
should be accepted as alone deserving of that name, the best old 
examples of that work, and the modern degraded forms com¬ 
monly met with nowadays. 

She has also in the most unmistakable manner indicated the 
influences that have combined to bring about the ruin of the 
art. No apology need, therefore, be made for drawing upon 
Mrs, Steel's most interesting paper further than to regret the un¬ 
avoidable necessity of having to give but a few passages from It. 

“ The word Pkulkart means a 'flowering work', and might 
therefore be applied to any embroidery. It has, however, in a PEuik*r!*, 
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division 3a r great measure, been restricted to oi»: particular kind, which is aiily 
i^snTCH.' employed as a decoration for the hadders or head veils of 
women, and in one or two districts to the petticoat also. By the 
natives themselves the work is divided into three branches: ist, 
the true Pfiu/ktiri, where the pattern, is diapered at intervals over 
the doth; rnd, hagh or garden, where the whole surface is orna¬ 
mented by a connected pattern; 3rd, ■ hobes, where the edges 
alone are ornamented a rad t lie centre left plain. The distinctive 
feature of the original Phutkari work, uncontaminated by 
exotic amendments, is the stitch, which is purely and simply a 
dariung stitch, done entirely from the flack. It is a curiously 
distinctive work, following th<- track of a rtain peoples and tribes 
with unvarying certainty, modifying itself to new conditions, and 
so becoming of positive ethnological valued' 

41 It seems indubitable Lliai wherever the stalwart Jat tribes of 
the south-easter is plains came from, with them came the original 
pku l kart workers , for the art, almost unchanged, lingers still In 
its best form among the peasants oT Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, 
Delhi, ami to some extent in Kama!. Rolitak may be said to 
fcbe its home, and here,, say* the Census Returns, the Hindu Jat, 
7 untouched by Muhammadanism or Sikhism, thrives thickest.'' 

In the old sample* Mrs. Steel explains the green and white 
1 breads when present were usually in cotton, not silk. " This 
points probably to an older time still, u Inn silk was unknown, 
or too rare for common use ; this is the more probable, because 
ffe find some tribes in Missar using wool. Another peculiarity U 
that the falitic Itself is employed geometrically as an inner deco- 
ration ; so that the m-dal3bus and diamonds, etc., are not merely 
patterns of silk worked cm, hut a combination in yellow and mad¬ 
der-brown. 1 his is idstLiictne of the original work, and is only 
Iknad possible where absolute accuracy of thread-counting is observed. 

ft is only to be found nowadays amongst the true Hindu Jala, 
even the infinitely more refined workers in l la/ara and Jhdiun 
being unable to work the small stitches and big spaces required in 
this mixed decoration. 1 ' 


An««!jitiQfi Referring to the tragk work ot Hu/ara and the neighbouring 

withlhaJiLi- ,* . - w 

districts, Mis. bteel writes: 44 It is worthy of remark that Mr 
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(now Sir Deiml) " Jbbelson in bis ‘ Panjab Ethnology r remarks envision si, 
that tht- ve ry tract whefc we find tins bngh work at Its best was e^stS 
originally peopled by Hindu Jabs, w ho were afterwards conquered 
by Muhammadan tribes, Curiously enough, the modification in 
style is just what might be expected under such circumstances. 

The fabric becomes imer, the lafusiir in consequence infinitely 
greater; while the embroidery ceases to be a decorative adjunct, 
and becomes the doth itself, At the same time, the distinctive 
stitch, the distinctive merits, which had caught the stranger's eye, 
remain* It is free-work In servitude; and while in Rohtak at the 
present day the jat woman works for herself, in Hazara and the 
neighbouring districts the fine work is all done to rich orders, and 
most big houses keep dependents constantly embroidering*” The 
Paxara w^ork is of course tlone with the usual care u yet even here 
the first f rift within the lute J maybe detected, which, I have no 
doubt, led to the present degradation of the phulkarimt. I allude 
to the preliminary sketching out of the ground wtrk by threads, 
to avoid the almost inevitable mistakes which were sure to PinHo-tabiios 
arise in counting such fine threads* One miss, prolonged over a 
whole diagonal, throws out the whole pattern, so the women, by 
J plane-tabling ' the ground into ^ quarts, provided for the rectifica¬ 
tion of small errors. It is beautiful work, but quite [insulted, 
with its surface of floss silk, to life in the fields. 1 ' 

7 he two forms of work discussed by Mrs. Steel, vis*, the true 
phulkari and the bagh form, instantly become apparent when 
the plates given by her arc examine d. In the absence of tl cat method af 
it may be said shat in the former thjr ornamentations are remotely 0liLj,J ’ tD * - 
dispersed, and moreover large portions of the field coli nr are 
shown within the btitis or flowers in order tooutl ne the detai’s. 

In the latter the whole field surface is covered with silk, ib out¬ 
lining being done by methodical and parallel fines of the field 
texture (perhaps not more than y^lh of an Inch In diameter). 

But the modern degenerations are not confined to the u plane- 
tabling 11 of the fkUtern by means of superfluous and disci, riant 
lines of green thread* The normal pltulkar i stitch is about i of 
an inch in length, the needle making three or four at each inser¬ 
tion and nipping up the portions of the held at the exact positions 
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required, Seen on the upper surface, the fabric is thus closely 
Etc.. STItch' compacted with bands of silk that are separated by very neat 
parallel furrows of the field doth, In the cheap modem work no 
attempt is made to secure parallel bands of silk and the stitch is 
prolonged for half to as much as 2 inches. The colours have all 
been changed and in place of the rich golden yellow on an Indian- 
red field a picked Out with white or occasionally with specks of 
green or a dark indigo blue field with purple embroidery, the field 
in modern goods is a black, blue or scarlet, mostly woollen textiles 
au™i!W the embroidery is in green, red and purple, offensive, star* 

ingly ugly, aniline cheap dyes. Such are the 11 atrocities that are 
now teaching the beauties of Indian art to many an admiring 
circle b England/ 1 

Mrs, Steel * condemnation of the modern traffic in phulkaris 
is more than deserved. The writer may add that while in 
Ludhiana, in connection with the present Exhibition, he was 
shown a consignment of several bales of phulkaris that were 
ready for despatch to America. The dealer showed the pattern 
that had been furnished to him by a European trader and smil- 
ingly observed that it paid him to make Such stuff, but he could 
not see what the people in America thought beautiful or found 
useful in these monstrosities in black, green and red. The design 
was not Indian at all and the stitches of embroidery wfrt 1 fully an 
' nc ^ * n ^ en £th, Mrs. Steel makes no mention of the ski shader 
pauixarts l vts u the forms in which a striking effect is produced 
by the insertion of circular pieces of looking-glass within the 
design. 1 hese are held in position by being button-hole stitched 
all round. This has a quaint, barbaric effect. The glass used is 
made at Kama? It is blown info globes, sihered inside and 
then broken Into the required shapes and sizes necessary for the 
shishadar pkulk&ri or the glass mosaic plaster work seen in the 
palaces of the nobles. The habit of using mirror glass in embroil 
dery is very wide-spread iu Northern and Western India and is 
met with from, Peshawar to Lahore, Amritsar, ftissar, Sind, and 
Kathiawar. In the last mentioned country it occurs in the bodices 
worn by the ladies and iu the natis or head dresses of the 
children (see Plate No. 4$ fig. 4), 
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T he present brief observations on the Panjab phulkari division as, 
embroideries may be fittingly concluded with one or two sentences StTsS' 
■detracted once more from Mrs. Steel's paper: £J On turkey red Phuiiurt 
the phulkart st lch is lost, and so long stitches, eye service, and St '' Ch ^ 
illegitimate patterns creep in." “A giowing demand for ptirc 
style at fair prices is the only remedy, and that ties In the hands 
of the buyers," “Hut so surely as Jubilee baghs sell and 
buyers say no one will see the work when it is draped at the top 
of a door with a Japanese fan and a peacock feather, so surely 
will the pfatUtari art be forgotten. Already the native women 
look at some of my most cherished treasures critically and remark: 

J Those must be very old \ we don't work like that now adays/ " 

In the Exhibition an extensive series of Pan jab phutkaris will 
be seen, vis,, from Rohtak, HEssar, Sialfcot, Amritsar, Lahore, 
and Rawalpindi. The series from Hazara (Plate No. 48, |]g. g) 
will be found specially worthy of study; they are mostly on white 
cotton with purple and green silk and have a large admixture o f 
an e ntirely differen t stitch (shortly to be described). The bulk 
of the Panjab embroideries may thus be accepted as made by 
Hindu and Sikh women and to have been so made, very possibly 
for centuries. Along the frontier from Peshawar to Quetta, a Frantic r 
very different style.af work is r however, met with, that must be E ® bp9idBriet 
accepted as peculiar to the Muhammadans if it docs not de note 
an even remoter aboriginal origin. Since the major portion of 
this work is done, like that of Hazara, in a stitch that is perhaps 
best described as a form of hercmg'boning, it will be dealt with 
under Division 39, and it is only here alluded to In order to 
enforce recognition of the widely different character of at least a 
large number of the so-called pkutkaris of Hazara, Peshawar, 

Kohat, Bamiu, the Western Panjab, Sind, and Baluchistan — 

(Plate No. 48, figs. 2 and 5)— a tract of country that differs 
very greatly from the Southern an d Eastern Panjab—the hom e of 
the pfad kart proper. 

Kashmir Shattl Embroidery.— TVs, J/.J — In this 
Native State, a form of darn stitch has attained great proficiency. 

The needle is run along the surface of the finest textiles, catching 
the tiniest loops of the warp without penetrating through the 
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division 36. thickness- So completely and minutely is this done that the 
EU.snm' embroidery covers every detail of the surface until it is often a 
matter of the greatest uncertainty to distinguish loom from needle¬ 
work. This subject has already been discussed in the chapter 
devoted to Shawls and Chuddars, more especially the observa¬ 
tions regarding amlikar shawls. It is, therefore, not necessary 
to repeat particulars already given regarding the embroidered 
shawls that may be seen at the Exhibition. In all the liner and 
more artistic work the thread us*; J Js,jiivadablyiiiitjje of p ashm 
and is not only run within the shawl texture but is blended so 
completely with it that it is difficult to insert a pin between the 
stitches of embroidery and the field texture. 

£ham» In addition io darn stitch, two or three other forms of needle- 

kin b i-gid e r y. 

work arc met with in Kashmir shawls, Cable cloths anil curtains. 
f / I he outlines of the patterns in woven shawls arc sharpened up by 
stem-stitching, with pashm thread. In all the cheaper embroi¬ 
dered ckaddarS) such as those produced very extensively in 
Ludhiana and other towns of the Pan jab, the embroidery is done 
with coarse pashm or even imported woollen yarn, in stem and 
fealher stitches. In the finer forms the embroidery is in darn 
stitch and so minute that the individual stitches can, w ith difficulty, 
be recognised by the naked eye. 

Curtails Hi S^ ncss Maharaja oi Kashmir and Jammu hits most 

obligingly lent the superb series of drapings that are to lie seen in 
the great transept of the Exhibition and in the Loan Collection 
Gallery. These are curtains [25 feet by 10 feet) of strong, white 
cotton cloth richly embroidered with silk, mostly in two or three 
shades of red and purple. One of these curtains is shown to 
the left of Plate No. 5 l and has a pair of peacocks worked on 
it, in which the effect of the plumage has been fully conveyed. 
Tht curtain alongside and to the right of the same plate is in 
pashmma of a rich maroon colour and elaborately embroidered 
in silk. The stitch employed in these wonderful and fine old 
examples of embroidery is mostly stem and feather, but a fair 
admixture of chain stitch is also occasionally seen. 

T<ible c^rrcrv. - In rumais ( handkerchiefs} , especially those 
intended as table covers, the material used in embroidery is very 
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largely, ii not entirely, &ilk ami the stitches are mostly chain and DIVISION as. 
satin. The examples shown along the top of Plate \o, 51 are Ei^smern 
embroidered rtimals^ those that const it ute the topmost row of Da ^Mj 
Jill are done in chain and other stitches worked with silk thread, 

When it is desired to produce the same effect on both sides, the 
Kashmiris rarely employ double satin stitch but prefer to 
embroider first one side and then the other. In fact the quality 
of Kashmir embroidery may be Judged of by the smallness bf the 
c steirt and the anfforrnitv and neatness in which it k ^rr. r «t t 0 

t he under side ; hence it becomes simply a matter i? f time and 
tncmey to secure double embroidery, 

V\ ithiu the past lew' years, a large and rapidly expanding new 
industry lias been created in Kashmir, namely, the production of 
small tea-table cloths, table centres and such like articles on white 
cotton or linen in dam stitch embroidery neatly and elaborately 
worked, with the brightest of European coloured washing silks, washtna 
l late Mo. 48, fig, i t shows a table cloth in this style of work, Ewftro1 >rl "- 
Such cloths arc remarkably cheap and attractive though usually a 
good deal over coloured and much loo elaborate in design to be 
regarded as art productions. Hie sample shown is one with less 
work than is customarily given, it is possible, however, that thi- 
new branch of embroidery may gradually settle into more artistic 
forms and become of the greatest value to the shawl embroiderers 
of Kashmir, many of whom have been feeling keenly the gradual 
decline in popularity of their traditional craft. In the Exhibition 
will be seen a large assortment of these modern embroideries. 

Chamba and Kangka. —As in Kashmir so in the mountain¬ 
ous countries of Cliamba, Kangra, and Kiiliu, the shepherdesses 
as also the ladies of the palaces have from time immemorial wiled 
away their leisure hours in embroidering cotton handkerchiefs EmircM«r«i 
This is done by a form of double satin stitch so that there is no ew*rt* r 
right and wrong side, Plate Mo. 4S, fig G, shows a Lhamba 
handkerchief in its most characteristic form, namely, with brilli¬ 
antly coloured flowers and animals depicted id rhythmic form 
around sporting or mythological human groups. They arc quaint 
of the sampler type and historically of interest bnt not of a very 
high artistic order, 
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division 38 , United Urwince# —Delhi, Agra, amd Benares .—These 

Etc-! stitch! towns have been famous for many centuries for their rich em¬ 
broideries, both m gold and silver wire as also in silk thread* 
Hie former may be reserved for treatment under Division 4^— 
Gold and Silver Embroideries, even although they may and 
often are satin stitch in form of needlework. The latter—the 

aik Em. silk embroideries—of Delhi and Agra more specially are perhaps 
targjclortot- , . „ , r J’ i 

better known in Europe than are any of the other styles of Indian 
work. They originated very possibly with the grandees of the 
Moghal Court and for many years were met with exclusively on 
heavy textiles, such as velvet and satin, having a lining of coarse 


Embroidered 

Gowns- 


cotton to carry the weight of the massive wrork placed on the 
surface* 1 his stylo of work was used mainly for men's coats, 
caps, collars, and other such purposes* Within recent years an 
important development has taken place through the demand for 
silk embroidery in forms suited to European requirements, 
I Superb curtains, screen cloths, table centres, etc., in silk, satin, or 
velvet and richly embroidered with coloured silks and a restricted 
■admixture of goM and silver thread, are now produced both at 
Delhi and Agra* 1 he designs are mostly padded or cushioned, 
a ml the embroidery, which is satin stitch in form, is accomplished 
very largely by the use of two needles, one acting from below 
and employed to bind the upper thread or braid in the required 
position. It is entirely frame-work and is done on the top not 
the under surface as is the case with phulkari embroidery. 
Mule No. 54, fig* 2, shows a superb piano cover worked mostly in 
coloured silks and in designs derived from the Tai at Agra. 
This was made by Ganeshi Lai of Agra, and has been purchased 
by His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Her Excellency Lady Curzon has given a great impetus to 
another modern aspect of the Delhi amd Agra work by placing 
extensive orders with the chief embroiderers for robes and 
gowns. In consequence there has come into existence a purified 
and refined style of embroidery that bids fair to considerable 
expansion in the future. In the Exhibition there will be seen a 
large assortment of ladies* gowns and dress pieces embroidered 
both in coloured silk and in gold or silver, but in which no 
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trace exists of the overburdening that characterised the work of Division sa, 

, 6 . PASH, SATIN, 

this kind produced some few years ago, The better known silk Esc,. stitch. 
embroiderers are Messrs. Manick Chan'l and Messrs. Kishen 
Chand, of Delhi; Gane^hi Lai, of Agra. 

Sind mid Baluchistan and li nf Ala war- Darn and satin 
stitches are extensively used by the people oI Sind, Baluchistan, 
and Kathiawar, though in forms and conditions that make them as 
widely remote from most of the embroideries already discussed 
as from each other. 

In the Exhibition will be seen a piece of embroidery exhibited 
by Mr, C. K. Kliilnani, of Karachi, and made by his expert cm- Picture 

* Embroidery, 

broidercr Fail Mahomed. This represents the 11sherman s 
daughter walking along the sca-shore with a basket of herrings 
under her arm. The subject is English, the silk used in the em¬ 
broidery very possibly European * The picture could hardly, 
therefore, have had assigned a plate in an Exhibition of Indian 
Art, but from the fact that the si itch of needle employed is dis¬ 
tinctly Indian, namely, the Kashmir darn stilch ; the picture has 
therefore been shown though it is the one discordant note in the 
entire series of embroideries. The attempt at reproducing a 
painting by the needle instead of the brush recalls the time when 
in Europe embroidery was given a place among the high arts 
instead of being assigned toils true position as a decorative art. 

The skill of the embroiderer manifested by this picture is simply 
marvellous. There is perhaps no example of modern embroidery 
In the Exhibition that can be compared with it for technique. 

The subject alone has been the cause of its exclusion from a 
foremost position in the list of awards. 

In Baluchistan, there are several widely different forms of 
embroidery, each characteristic apparently of distinctive races of 
people. To Mr. R. Hughes Suiter, the Census Officer of 
Baluchistan, the writer is indebted not only for the splendid 
series of embroideries shown both in the Loan t olleetlon and 
Sale Galleries of the Exhibition, but for much useful information 
regarding the country and its people from which these have 
come. Among the Brahuis both darn and satin stitches are npmhui 
practised, the latter being often double and mainly utilized on 
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SHSlsliSt Umtl ° r COtt ° n hamjkerch5rfs and table cloths r the former h the 
Etc„ STITCH.' thief stitch used on the beautiful ivork shown on thefr dresses 
It would secm r however, that the BugH women, while they at» 
employ the stitch peculiar to the Rrahui ladies, to a much ^ aler 
extent, resort to the form of herring-bone stitch already inci¬ 
dentally mentioned in connection with Hazara and the Afghan 
Frontier. This will be reserved for discussion under Division 39* 
Plate No. 87 shows a Rrahui lady's dress made of rich maroon 
coloured satin, elegantly embroidered in thick (loss si lie. This 
was obligingly lent by Mrs. Yate, of the Residency, Quetta, and is 
011 e ot ^ 3C most beautiful in the extensive series on view. The 
stitch would appear to be a form of satin, worked very possibly 
over puis or cords so as to bring it up into folds or ridges. The 
design L primarily geometric but certain of the colours cross 
from one ridge to another and thus cause the notched or toothed 
outline that is more or less peculiar to this style of work. There 
is a great front pocket that assumes the condition of a panel to 
Mu frock. Ni 15 has two oblique openings for the hands on 
cither side of the central attachment of a flap* Over the 
breasts are panels that resemble the linen fronts of a European, 
shirt, while from the shoulder and running along the top of the 
-leevftzj are two hands of embroidery that end in broad cuff 
pieces. 


f licse are the special constructive features of the Brahui 
dress and they are completely covered with the line form of satin 
stitch embroidery except the shoulder bands «hich are invari¬ 
ably done in wool or coarse silk, and in stem and feather stitches 
not in satin stitch. The silk used in the front panels is mostly 
dark red, orange, green, white and black, the pattern being out¬ 
lined in black and picked out by a bold conception in white 
cmS>roidery, I his striking use of black and white, amid elabo¬ 
rations in Indian red or purple may be taken as the dominant 
feature iu the scheme of colour of the Brahui embroideries. The 
isolation of the pattern by narrow bands of the held material 
recall., of course, the Jat embroideries {phuikarts) of the 
Eastern Pan jab, but there the comparison begins and ends* It 
Wonld be exceedingly curious were a study of the races cognate 
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with the Brabuis, such as the Khonds and fionds of the central division sb. 

™ ^ -BiiA-f^Ml : 5ATlJif 

Uhlc-land of India, to reveal the existence of work similar to that etc,* stitch 
of the Brahms which otherwise stands by itself as one of the 
most strikingly peculiar and beautiful forms of needlework met 
with in India. 

In the Loan Collection a beaut if ul example of colour silk gjg}£ u , a|1 
double satin stitch embroidery front Quetta will be s^en 
(No. 2907). This may be called a tea-table doth of white cotton 
which in design b first referred to squares by lines of black silk 
worked in cross-stitch. Within each of the meshes thus 
formed as also around the crossing points of the meshes medallions 
have been worked in a sort of Maltese cross fashion* These 
are produced in such a complexity of colour that the effect is 
perplexiugly difficult to describe but very beautiful. One is in 
dark metallic green with purple specks, the next purple with 
green, a third blue with dull orange, and so on r It is a double 
satin stitch so that it as the same on liotli sides. 

In Kathiawar two widely remote lorms of embroidery are met 
with tone satin in much elongated stitches, with very crudely 
formed boundary tines of the field texture; the other chain, stitch. 

The former may be seen iu Plate No. ^g 3 * 3 ai *d 4 ? an( i 

the latter will be discussed under Division 40. Occasionally 

both forms are combined as in the nati shown ibg. 3). It 

may be said that the satin stitch of Kathiawar is the needlework gfgj«v 

of the peasant as the chain stitch is that of the upper classes* 

It is customary when a girl gets married for her wedding dresses 
to ]>e tied up in one or two embroidered handkerchiels. 1 hese 
'are called ckakltis ; alter marriage they are usually affixed to the 
walls of the bed-room as ornaments. They are made of coarse 
blue cotton doth, so completely covered by a greatly drawn out 
Wi stitch of purple floss silk that hardly a trace of the original 
material is visible. Occasionally also (as in the sample in 
Plate No* 43, fig. 3) they are ornamented with a border of 
patchwork in red or white cotton The nat-t (fig* 4) is the 
child's head-dress upon which the Kathiawar females expend so 
much patient labour. It consists of a little cap that ends in a 
square fold Intended to hang dowifc the back. It i- usually 
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division as. richly embroidered with l>oLh satin and chain stitches and his 
DARN.5AT1M * 

Etc., Stitch." very frequently smalt pieces of glass let Into central features of 
the pattern. The Torans are quaint strips of cloth with tags 
Suspended from the bottom. These are intended to be placed 
over the doors of the inner room of the peasant’s house. They 
arc made of several differently coloured bits of cloth, subsequently 
richly embroidered. With the poor they arc of cotton in satin 
stitch, with the rich of silk and mostly in chain stitch. In the 
Exhibition will be seen an extensive series of these, two being 
specially made and lo yards long. In the Bhavnagar Room will 
be seen a targe collection of chokUs, natti, and Ur an s affixed 
to the wall or hung across the clothes rack in the manner cus* 
tomary in a Kathiawar house. 

Bomb ay, —The Bombay School of Art sends two very 
effective pieces of this work, one a square in old gold coloured 
satinette embroidered with bold lines of floral scrolls running 
along its length. The stems are in dark purple, the leaves green 
and the flowers in three shades of light purple. The broad bor* 
der appears as if made in imitation of a carpet. The second 
piece Is described as a window blind made in Delhi. It is on 
pale straw- coloured satin embroidered In gold loops into a 
squarniform surface, each has a quaint flower in pale slate and 
brown colours worked within it. 

Ite up al. “DACCA.—In Eastern Bengal and thus far away 

from the tract of country discussed above, in connection with 
Enbraldtriii. _ ' ’ 

darn and satin stitch embroideries, occurs another surprisingly 
interesting centre of these styles of needlework. The Abbe de 
Guyon writing of the aard&si w r orh of Dacca in 1774 said : 
u From Dacca come the best and finest embroideries In gold, 
silver and silk, and those embroidered neck-cloths and fine mus¬ 
lins w hich are seen in France, ** Dr, James Taylor in his Catton 
Manufactures <?f Dacca (1851) gave a detailed account of these 
embroideries that has been drawn upon by most subsequent 
writers without anything material having been added to the 
record of the craft, Tayleir was of opinion that it was intro¬ 
duced in the gth Century from Bussora — a conjecture strength¬ 
ened by the fact that the dtief exports go to Bussora and Jed da. 
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« cloth (usually coalman cotton) Li stretched on a frame mmi» as. 
alter the pattern has been stamped over the surface. The Sf™® 
need ten ork is done in muga silk of an 0 |d gold colour, is accom¬ 
plished by Muhammadans and mainly by the females as a ass- 
time or to secure a small additional sum to the family earnings. 

, 0 , 4 *. fig- 7 . sltows a good ciample of this style of work. 

It .. known as Ami* embroidery, Formerly *„* embroi- 
enes were entirely in darn stitch but recently chain stitch has 
een introduced. A large assortment of fitgrit, kaudkerckitfs, 
om-cloths and purdahs, embroidered with muga silk „j|] ^ s[ , en 

" SaIr ' Galler > “f Exhibition. These are exhibited 

• Kokman ’ Arista Hari, and Sail Mohan Basak, all of Dacca. 

Some will he seen to be diapered iu dart Indian red silk as well 
as the doth of gold muga work. For bed-room curtains they 
are extremely good and very cheap, considering the amount of 

W0T tbat upended on them, but from not being done cn bo lb 
sidrs they have to be lined. 

The reader should compare this brief notice of jtatMa em- 
bro'dcries with the particulars recorded above regarding the 
jnmdani muslins. 


Azamfatij SaMn Stitch Embroideries.—[Plate No. Si.)— 
'* the Loan Collection a small series of embroidered temar* 
tends [ wai* belts) will be found. These arc perhaps the most 
beautiful examples of this style of work in the entire Exhibition. 

J he plate given shows six of these, but unfortunately it fails 
to convey any sort of impression of their great beauty. With¬ 
out the aid of a lens it is almost impossible to detect the 
individual threads of silk and the colours are so chaste that they 
I Jok like the most delicate paintings. Work of this kind is not 
done at the present day and is so far superior to any of the 
artistic productions of Bengal, that but for the presence of a 
colony of art weavers and of wealthy Gujarati merchants in the 
t0wfl il WOu] d have been almost safe to have concluded that 
these- kamarbandt were not made in Azamganj. There is 
noth mg the least like them produced anywhere else in India no 
l hut little would he gained by excluding them from recognition 
as Bengal embroideries. 
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DeElfUtlan of 
stttiiwi, 


Burma— In the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there has been preserved an embroidered sheet of 
woollen doth. This was originally shown at the Calcu'ta Inter¬ 
national Exhibit inn of 1833-34. It is richly embroidered by 
Satin Stitch in a charming series of faded blues and purple. In 
the centre is depicted a mythological scene with Lhinuse-Uke 
contorted clouds, The border is a graceful and most artistic 
scroll. For many year* the manufacture of these beautiful cm- 
broideries in silver spangles and painted pictures proceeded at 
Mandalay and Promc. In the Loan Collection Gallery may be 
seen the specimen here specially alluded toj as well as several 
other very beautiful examples of satin stitch of a kind little, if at 
all, inferior to the work of Japan. 

Awards For Division 33.- darn and Satin stitch, etc., 

Ett BROIDERIES, 

First prize with gold medal to Tr&ilokya Nath Das, of Dacca 
and Mursliidabad, for a pair of Kashmir shawls. 

Second prize with bronze medal to Davee 5 abai Chamba Mall, 
Amritsar, for collect ton of fin it Harts. 

Commended for embroidered lea cloths—l^soo, of Srinagar. 

Commended for tuugsj silk kasitia —Ram Jan Bibi, of Dacca, 

Jjfrfsion 39*—Tent, Crn**, Knotted, IIerrlnff-bom, ami 
liuttmi-hale Stitc/tt#. 

The forms of embroidery that it is intended to piace in this 
position are not very important In the sense of being characteristic 
of particular forms of commercial embroideries, though they are 
exceedingly interesting from a historic point of view. Nearly all 
the aboriginal stitches in Indian embroidery w ould fall into this 
position, and among these a curious combination of herring-boning 
and btatton-holing is especially prevalent, that looks far row* 
difficult than most of the stitches of the civilized races. 

It may be here useful to denote what the writer accepts as 
the chief features of each of the.se stitches. By tint stitch is meant 
a series of parallel lines of thread, of the same length, carried 
across any particular part of a fabric, more especially to strengthen 
a union of two pieces or to form the dividing line in a pattern 
When these are crossed at right angles by a second series d 
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similar lines it becomes the simplest conception of (TOSS stitch. 
One of the most beautiful developments of the cross stitch is that 
known as the Persian, hot this is very little practised in India. 
Knotted stitch is produced by the thread being wound round the 
needle and fixed by the needle being returned through the 
centre of the knob H erring-bone stitch might almost be described 
as an open and extended form of cross-stitch in whtjrh the crossing 
rs made near the point of emergence. Lastly, hutton-koh stitch 
is a sort of half chain with loops passing round the edge of the 
fabric. The following may be given as some of the better known 
examples: — 

Crow Stitch — HissaR—Sirsa,—T hese methods of embroi¬ 
dery are all well known and numerous variations exist between 
each until it becomes nest to impossible to separate the one from 
the other. Mr* J + l*ockwood Kipling says of Hissar i— u The 
embroidered woollen oh runs or chaddars of the district are 
worthy of mention, for though nothing could be more homely 
than the material, or more simple than the design, they arc 
[b□roughly good and characteristic in effect. Two breadths of 
narrow woollen doth arc joined with curious open work, and 
covered with archaic ornaments in wool and cotton thread of 
different colours, needle-wrought in a sampler stitch. The cloth 
is a fine red, though somewhat harsh and coarse in texture, and 
though all the designs arc in straight lines, human figures and 
creatures are sometimes oddly indicated. The price of these 
chad dart was originally about Rs, 4, but since a sort of demand 
has arisen among amateurs interested in Indian fabrics, the rate 
has been doubled. It is scarcely likely that this woollen phut kart 
or L dower work * will grow, like the silk and cotton one, from a 
domestic manufacture for local use into a regular production for 
export trade. Similar thaddnrs are made and worn in the Sirsa 
district." 

£' rom Hissar and Sirss the use of eio^ stitch extends through 
Bikanir and Jodhpur along the entire length of the mountainous 
tracts that form the back-bone of RjijpuUna and deflected south 
it reaches the hilly parts of Central India and the Central Provm- 
CCSi The cross stitch is essentially aboriginal though as a special 
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DJTI 51 QW Ml feature to produce certain fleets it is resorted to occasionally 

E^?*snrctf by the embroiderers in every branch of needlework. A good 

illustration of cross stitch from Bikantr is given In the Indie* 

Art Journal VoL TV, Plate 21, Part 33, page 5, 

K lifl tied . “IN Bhi A W A L FUR „ M V LTAN, Mont go m ER V , J H A N G, 

and DEHA GHAZI KHAN a form of embroidery occurs not infre- 

Knoitea Em- otientlv that might be described as a knotted form of crewel The 
tr^dery. ” J f „ , . . .. ,, ,, 

thread passes through and through repeat rug the same pattern on 

both sides, but a twist or knot is given by alternately looping one 
over the other in a short darn stitch. This style of work is 
generally done on thin muslin, the samples at the Exhibition from 
Bhawalpur being in strips of red and black running lengthwise. 
Collectors of Indian Art textiles sometimes pick up 0 s great trea¬ 
sures) old samples of Chinese knot embroidery. Some few years 
ago Chinese embroidery w r as very popular with the Parsee ladies 
and large quantities were then imported. These are the fine old 
Indian examples of Chinese knot embroidery, anti of course they 
are not Indian in any sense of the word. But in the liner forms 
of Lucknow cktkan w ork there is seen a distinct example of 
knotting in Indian embroidery. This is known as the phnrtda 
stitch {see below). 

Herring bn ne St4tc.lt. FRONTIER E Mft R O ] D E ft I E5 —As has 
been incidentally mentioned in several places, the most striking 
feature of the aboriginal embroideries of India is a closely com¬ 
pacted form ot herring’boning. The thread turns on itself And 
crosses to the opposite side, interlacing with the previous loop. 
If the distance covered be considerable, the needle is purpose!} 

Knotts'! Mur- passed within the strands of two or three of the previous loops, 
flnt! Him. * ^ ^ ■ ,L L If Aitn 

much as in darning a hole. So again by using the nan cnai 
stitch of button-holing, before crossing from side to side, a 
knotted line is formed around the surface that Is being interlaced. 
This in various forms occurs in the embroideries of Hazara, 
Peshawar, Kohat, Banim, Deia Chari Khan, and Quetta. 

In Peshawar ladies wear silk skirts called iangahs- Messrs, 
Mull Chand and Son send to the Exhibition an extensive .scries 
of these, of which No. 4357 (Plate No. 48, fig< 5 ) 350ia ) ^ 
specially mentioned, They also contribute an excellent set- oi 
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embroidered bodice i-kuri*s— No. 4359 being especially good. DmuM sa. 
There are some 20 different patterns amongst these, thy skirts are 
made of silk and are about 6 yards long and 2$ inches wide, arc 
of every possible shade from deep maroon to canary yellow and 
embroidered all over in large showy flowers, the leave/and stalks 
of which are in chain stitch and mostly in yellow or green and 
the flowers are large medallions of while/ crimson or purple, 
picked out with green. The medallions are formed by white silk 
w orked like the spokes of a w heel from the axle to the rim but 
interlaced in a composite form of herring-bone stitch, The bottom 
of the skirt has a strip of three or four inches of stout cotton 
lining, doubtless to cause the skirt to hang but also to give sup¬ 
port to the great medallions of white silk that form the bottom 
fringe. 

In a few of the skirts the medallion style is absent, and hut is, 
cones or sprays of flowers are worked every two inches or so. In 
one example of maroon silk, the pattern is outlined in a lax form 
of chain stitch in white or yellow, the interiors of the leaves being 
filled in with green and of the petals with dark blue, 

fn Peshawar also it is possible to purchase examples of a 
most remarkable development of this style of work. From ^ ubIa Hep , 
PANJDEB coats arc received that are made in coarse cotton richly rt ^‘ 1>on,n *’ 
embroidered in silk by a stitch that might not inaptly be described 
as a sort of double herring-bone. The leaf or other surface, to be 
covered by silk, has its outline formed by the hutton-hcle chain 
while the herring-bofling threads are run across in so compacted 
an interlacement that they can with difficulty be separated. The 
prevailing colours are dark maroon, purple, scarlet, dark metallic 
green, cobalt blue and lemon yellow. Along the skirt of the coat 
the design consists of numerous erect stems (about 2 feet in 
height) formed of diamond-shaped bauds of alternating colours 
that give origin to four to five whorls of ascending compound 
leaves. The stems bear terminal as also axillary floral rosettes 
in a manner strongly suggestive of the Imperial lily. On the back 
of the coat near the collar the design brings to mind the Arabic 
tree of life in the form of masses of date palms with pendant 
clusters of fruits. The sleeves are purely ornamental and arc 
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division $p. accordingly permanently sewed up by the surface embroider y 

XUdfj, £pj^SSu * *" 

£[«.. stitch, being made to go through both layers. 

From Deha Ghaei Kham, Dera Ismail Khan, Baknu, and 
Quetta a further manifestation of tins same style of double 
herring-boning is met with in the embroideries seen on leather 
belts. In the Loan Collection Gallery No, 2909 is a sword beh 
embroidered in what is there called kmsJi work* This is perhaps 
the most wonderful and elaborate needlework met with any¬ 
where in India, The green leather on the sword side of the bell 
is covered by a mass of circular buttons or medallions of embros- 
b^^ okicP<:d done in yellow- silk. These are worked from a central 

point in closely compacted herring-bone stitch, the margin being 
secured by a ring of imitation chain stitch worked simultaneously 
with the return of the threads to the centre. These buttons of 
embroidery are not more than \th of an inch in diameter and art; 
assorted in lines separated by bands of chain-stitch work. On 
other parts of the belt the medallions are much larger, are of 
yellow, greets, purple, white or blue silk, and an inch and a half iri 
diameter. They have often central discs elaborately embroidered 
in chain stitch* 

Similar belts have been exhibited by Nawab Sir Imam Bakst 
Khan Mazari, of Dera Ghari Khan, and a large assortment 
will be found in the Sale Gallery made hy Esa of Dcra Gha-d 
Khan, 

Hatuch — Under the chapter devoted to dam and 

satin stitches, mention has been made of certain forms of 
embroidery met with in Baluchistan, but it is necessary to say 
something of the double herring-bone stitch that is abundantly 
used by certain classes of people in that country* The following 
notes taken from the collections on view- may exemplify the 
pomts of greatest interest, Quetfa*— N o. 3905, —A cotton dress 
with long front pocket, embroidered in purple magenta silk. The 
threads are carried from opposite sides diagonally over a band and 
are made to bop ,iround each other in the middle. This stitch is 
used to cover long strips which start from a sort of cross on the 
shoulders and stretch down over the breasts like imitation strap* 
No, 3903 illustrate? another form of B a loch embroidery done by 
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the Bugli i^qmen. Bands of yellow and preen cotton are sewn DivmoN sd, 

teht CROSS* 

on to the cotton garment In a sort of patchwork, they arc then Et e ,. WtH* 
embroidered over the surface, the stitch being usually that above 
described, but often with two threads simultaneously looping 
around each other midway. It is customary when applique is arpkq*** Em “ 
resorted to, for the embroidery to consist mairdy of targe circular 
buttons or medallions in yellow, red and purple, So also Mo. 

*goj shows a silk dress in opaque yellow, embroidered in orange, 
green, brown, arid dull brick-red. The stitch used is mainly 
herring-boning, the threads looping through each other. But in 
this instance large patches are literally woven, by the needle In 
the manner in which a stocking may be repaired. Lines appear 
to be run across in one direction and the return threads are 
subsequently worked through these in regular meshes until the 
whole surface is covered. iNo. 291a is 'a Baloch female shirt 
(dress) with the breast ornamented in immense medallions 2 inches 
in diameterj, made up of zones of herring-boning stitch separated 
by rings of chain stitch* 

Lastly in StND, the so-called herring-bone stitch Is frequently 
resorted to by the embroiderers. Dark purple silk from Bokhara 
Is ordinarily the ground material used in the manufacture of 
chaddars, These are curiously embroidered in a quaint design 
that may be .spoken of as consisting of masses of circular patches 
or medallions compacted together in a most striking manner, offSSKiionj* 
Plate No. 48, |ig, 2, shows a portion of one of ihese silk shawls. 

They are embroidered for the most part with deep orange-coloured 
floss silk, the stitch employed being there called dtindh-iake, 
hut it is simply the cleverly compacted form of the herring-bone 
work already fully discussed. In Sind as in Peshawar it is not so 
firmly compacted as in some of the other manifestations. The 
outlines and stalks of the pattern are done in chain stitch, but 
occasionally also there are introduced spiral formal tons in chain 
stitch worked in white and yellow silk alternating with dark 
green. This style of embroidery is said to be done by Lhe Hindu 
ladies of Blii Ha near Hyderabad in Sind, and a chad Jay so em¬ 
broidered used formerly to be very much more frequently worn 
than at the present day. 
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cSS™ 40 Cood ** m P les exhibited by Mr. C K. Klilnanj, of Karachi, 
stitch who has sent tu the Exhibition many niarvelloualy beautiful works 

£n>&roideped ° f “ t# Io Indk * Mmmib i Calcutta, there are several 

.Musun*. samples of these dandh*t<tke ahawls, but on the finest muslin 
and embroidered both in orange and crimson silk. They are 
exceedingly beautiful embroideries which collectors of such 
textiles would do well to secure good examples of, since the art 
seems to be rapidly declining in local favour and may in the near 
future be entirely lost. 

Awards for division m— tent. Cross, etc., Stitches 
in embroidery. 

Third prize with bronze medal for Brahuf female dress 
embroidered. —M. Ibrahim of Quetta. 

Dfafrfon 40.-Chain stitch. 

This form of embroidery has been incidentally alluded to as 
employed in conjunction with several of the forms of needlework 
already discussed. It has further been observed that it lends 
itself more readily to floral and other ornamentations, where 
curved lines are essential, than is the ease with most of the stitches 
already discussed. In consequence it is the form of embroidery 
most frequently used on silks and other expensive materials where 
PtfflntTfcra. surface covering is not desired. It consists of a series of looped 
stitches thrown around the needle and inserted one after the 
other within the immediately preceding stitch, thus giving the effect 
0 a most satisfactory use is to describe an outline 

rather than to cover surfaces, but all the same in Bokhara, Pesha- 
war, Kashmir, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Kwh, and Sind, it is extensive- 
'y and successfully employed to cover surfaces of any size desired, 

Jii fact chain stitch is one of the most characteristic and preva- 
lent of Indian forms of embroidery. Sir George Bird wood appears 
to be alluding to this form of embroidery when, speaking of the 
Hork of Kach and Kathiawar, he says t —" It is of the same style 

as the well-known embroidery of Resist on the Caspian. Either 
the Armenian merchants introduced the style into Cutda or from 
Cuteh into Persia." 

Following the course pursued with other forms of needle* 

, the manifestations met with may be taken tip in sequence 
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commencing with the Pan jab an d passing West and hast to pi visits k 4o. 
South . stitch. 

i r ttn}ab.— Bokhara SOzNis.—The form of chain stitch em- 
broidery that is perhaps best known Is the Bokhara 50s rtt or bed - Semis, 
cover. This is usually in coarse cotton cloth elaborately covered 
with great medallions in purple and red. As a rule they are 
overloaded with ornamentation and, strictly speaking, are, there¬ 
fore, not very artistic. Since made beyond the frontier of India, 
they may be accepted as disposed of by these few' observations, 
the additional Information only being added that the chief exhi¬ 
bitor of Bokhara soonis is Hap Mian Gulam Saudani. 

Peshawar soznis. —These are much less known though 
very much more artistic than the Bokhara. Instead of manifest¬ 
ing great meaningless patches of colour, the Peshawar sosnis are 
most intricately and elaborately conceived and the design runs 
through every part and is consistently maintained f The scheme 
of colour, instead of purple and crimson, might be described as 
blue and green with a lair admixture of dull Indian red. Plate 
No. 4p, fig. 2, shows a portion of one ol the three or four ex¬ 
ceptionally fine old Peshawar swhu that are on view at the Ex¬ 
hibition* It Is not necessary to attempt a description of these 
since the design can be studied from the plate* It may suffice, 
therefore, to add that these sc’snis are exhibited by Haji Safdar 
Alt, of Peshawar, and have secured a first prize with silver medal 


in recognition of their high artistic merit. 

Amritsar, —Lachman Das Bharany, of Amritsar, shows a 
fair assortment of chain stitch embroideries most probably made 
in Kathiawar or Kach, 

Kashmir*— u has already been observed that in the embroi¬ 
dery of woollen raffftf/j and table covers, when silk h used, the 
stitch employed, especially to form outlines, is very frequently 
chain. But to the public generally the chain stitch of Kashmir 
is more prominently associated with embroidered felts ( namdas) 
and woollen curtains, than with shawls. W ithin the past few 
years a large trade has arisen in these goods to such an extent, 
in fact, as to have induced some of the carpet manufacturers to 
open special branches to deal with this important new trade. 
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D^vmow 40 . The felts, mats, or woven curtains are usually in natural coloured 
stitch. wool or in paie shades of grey, green, blue, or red. They are 
then embroidered in a bold floral design mostly after the Persian 
praying rug pattern with one or two border scroll* The em¬ 
broidery is done in coloured pashm, and the value of the rugs or 
curtains depends principally upon the quality of the material and 
aize of the chain stitch. On cheap materials the stitch is pur¬ 
posely made large ; with fine material? greater care is displayed 
in the embroidery. A floor rug, say five feet Long, may be priced 
at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 40, according to the quality of the felt and the 
nature of the embroidery. 

In the Exhibition a large display of these chain stitch em¬ 
broidered felts (namdasi and curtains may be seen, the chief ex¬ 
hibitors being Samad Shah & Sons and Mahomed Joo, of 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Gujraj —A most useful paper on the subject of the chaiu 
stitch embroideries of this province will be found in the second 
volume of the Journal 0/ Indian Art from the pen of Mr. 
B. A. Gupte. The coloured illustrations there given, if consulted 
by the reader, would greatly help to elucidate the meaning of the 
brief observations that can alone he offered in this work. The 
Moni'. ri ot both Kach and Kathiawar almost invariably wear 
embroidered garments, so that ie is not difficult to understand the 
high proficiency in the art that has been there attained. Com¬ 
mercial embroidery b produced by men chiefly in the towns. In 
l^adi and Kathiawar the embroiderers are mostly Hindus, in 
1 act the women, as a rule, do all their own work. In Surat the 
embroiderers are nearly all Muhammadans, In Surat, BaroJa, 
Ahmedabad and other towns of Gujrat, chain stitch is largely 
practised, for the most part on English woollen broad cloth. The 
?*i 3 ti used in the needlework is brilliantly coloured, rather too 
much so for artistic results. The work in fact is marred by the 
bright green leaves and showy (lowers that are universally present, 
Tu' there is a feature of tiujrat, Kathiawar and still more so 
Kadi embroideries of this description that must he here recorded, 
namely, that the colouring of surfaces is done in zones of various 
tmts thus, as it were, indscat ing the shadows, veins, etc. Although 
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this is not usually carried to the extent of destroying the first division 4o. 
principle of flat decoration, in the mure pretentious examples, si-itch, 
shading is distinctly used to an injurious extent. 

in the Sale Gallery of the Exhibition, a large assortment oi 
these embroideries will he seen, and in the Loan Collection Gal¬ 
lery many of great beauty and historic interest will be found, Qi 
the Loan Collection, the following may be specially mentioned 
as deserving of study : — 

SURAT.— Lady J s dress, in dull khaki yellow, embroidered by 
chain stitch in maroon and dark blue, a round circular pieces of 
mirror— the silk and the glass forming flowering sprigs. It is 
described as a silk ghaghara or gown, made 135 years ago. It 
is exhibited by Sha Udechand Ichhadiand, 

K ATt 1 1 A W A R .—Allusion has already Lecn made on more than 
one occasion to the circumstance that Kathiawar is one of the 
great centres of chain stitch embroidery. The visitor, who will 
take the trouble to visit the Bhavnagar House, will discover 
there a display of embroidered skirts, bodices, handkerchiefs, 
cur tains, that will doubtless call forth the greatest admiration. 

The ground materials are neutral coloured satins, mostly shades 
of purple, blue, green and yellow, all richly embroidered. Around 
the bottom of the skirts are thrown narrow embroidered borders, 
while the surfaces of the skirts themselves will be seen to be 
elegantly embroidered with sprays of flowers (htiftt), the colours 
used displaying none of the vulgarity for glaring colours just de¬ 
scribed in connection with the modern imrat and Ahmedabad 
work. A superb collection of old skirts will also be seen in tile 
Sale Gallery, many of which were picked up by the writer whtli 
on tour, as also by his assistant, Mr. Percy Drown. 1 he late 
famine in Gujrat and Kathiawar, it is feared, may have to bt 
accepted as the pathetic cause for many of these Ijeautiful em¬ 
broidered fairies being offered for sale. 

KACtr — It is probable that the most artistic centre for chain 
stitch embroidery in India is Bboj—the capital of the promontory 
of Kach. Mr, Brown, who specially visited Bhuj in connection 
with this Exhibition, was enabled, through the liberal co-opera¬ 
tion rendered by His Highness the Kao of Kach, to secure from 
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SEE" 1 W ' th,,t Stete a ver >' cxcelknt <-ollec«ion of both modern and ancient 
iiircH. Chain stitch embroideries. Hate No. 49, fig. ,, 8 | 10ws 3n olJ 

1 tamana of rich maroon silk embroidered in four large clusters 
or flowers with birds nestling within them, also a rentral medal¬ 
lion showing the resplendent sun. The border might be described 
as consisting of a scroll in sun Bowers, each alternate flower 
being one half obstructed by a large moth. This very admirable 
piece of needlework is so old that it can scarcely be handled 

bnt it is unquestionably one of the most artistic samples in the 
Exhibition 

R^uiji Proshottam Mocfai, of Bhuj, exhibits an attractive 
scries of Bhuj embroidered skirts {kurtis) f (similar to the figure 
in the Indian Art Journal, Vol. II, plate 15). 

Turning now to the Loan Collection Gallery, two or three 
samples of Bhuj work are, perhaps, the most wonderful examples 
of Indian chain stitch ever exhibited;_ 

1 J htl peUlCOat t Na flz $ ^ white satin elaborately embrm- 
"**“** cIcrcd m cha,n st]tcl > %“««* in Plate No. SG, will be found well 
worthy of careful study. The pattern was first traced with 
pencil, then embroidered. The design, like that in Bhuj silver, 
is unrestrained. It flows from one part to the other without 
regard to design or proportion, and in consequence it breathes of 
hft\ It is a veritable glimpse at nature as it may be seen in the 
jungles of India—a profusion of flower and foliage closely inter¬ 
mixed. I he leaves are in vivid green, the lighter shades in moss 
^retm to lemon yellow and the darker tints passing almost into 
blue. 1 he flowers are as numerous, varied, and brilliant as in 
the most luxuriant forest glades in the tropics, bnt they arc all 
in secondary or tertiary shades of orange, purple, red, and blue. 
The border is done on black satin, the stalks of the floral scrolls 
being m orange, the leaves green, the flowers white, outlined in 
pink. This is one of the most showy garments in the Exhibition- 
a master-piece of skill made by the best artist in Kach at a 
cost of Rs. 600. The illustration here given conveys a fair con¬ 
ception of its elaboration, hut falls far short of the reality, which 
is as complex in colour as 3 a designer perfect paradox—that just 
misses being at once the most beautiful and most offensive work 
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of art In the Exhibition, This is, however, the peculiarity of all o-ivision *o, 
the chain stitch embroideries of Kathiawar anti Kactn Their stitch. 
vivid colours, often on a black background* do not, as a rule, 
appeal to the art conceptions of Europeans, 

The specimen No. 1134 is a bodice in the same design as Em^roM*red 
the petticoat just described* but much more minute and intricate. 

The field is a deep pink orange, nearly every particle of which is 
covered by green foliage with yellow sheaths and veins, The 
flowers are bunches of roses* convolvuluses and sprays of jesa- 
mine, hopelessly jumbled together into masses of colour that are 
certainly very charming in general effect but completely lost as 
an artistic conception. It is like no other work to be seen any* 
where sn the Exhibition, except perhaps the enamels of Bhuj 
itself. The shoulder pieces are on black satin and even more 
detailed titan the other parts 1 a rose, for example, not one inch 
in diameter is seen to have to petals, each coloured with 3 or 
4 shades of red* but the chain stitch, in which it is worked, is so 
minute that the individual stitches cannot be seen by the naked 
eye, This is without exception the most wonderful piece of em¬ 
broidery in the Exhibition, ft was made by Mauji China, of Bhuj, 

Less conspicuous, but nevertheless beautiful and interesting, 
are the following : — No. 1 138— a petticoat richly embroidered. 

It is in dull metallic green embroidered in purple, yellow, white, 
and blue chain stitch. The pattern consists of an alternate Ron- g^r 
ering tree with birds on it and a peacock with expanded laiL Ewnpi**. 
The border is a floral scroll outlined in two shades of purple with 
yellow and white fillings to the leaves and petals and blue out¬ 
linings to certain flowers. The most marked peculiarity of this 
Sample is the prominent use of tivo- or three shades assorted in 
bands giving the effect of light and shade but not to an injurious 
extent. No, H37 is also a petticoat, but in yellow satin. Us 
best feature is the border scroll in a greatly expanded fan-like 
design, alternately blue and purple with green leaves No. 1131 
Is a yellow petticoat in rich satin elaborately embroidered by 
chain stitch in Aural and peacock design. 

SiNtJ—Likr Kathiawar and Kacb, Sind has many embroi¬ 
derers, who use very largely the chain stitch. Tin- chief 1 entres 
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Shipper, Rohrl, Karachi, and Hyderabad. The of 

won*. Shtkarpur are well known but have nothing very distinctive. In 
£ 82 ? ,P " - H rderabad, Sitld, a large trade is done in embroidered camel 
saddle cloths. These are math of sambar leather with the bor¬ 
ders and cordons worked up in designs of appliqnd in green lea¬ 
ther embroidered over the surface with chain stitch of silk, gold 
and silver wire, A sample of these camel cloths will he seen on 
Plate No. 43—B,, fig. 1, 

AWARDS FOR DIVISION 40.-CHAIN STITCH, 

AWARDS* First prize with silver medal to Haji Safdar All, Peshawar, 

fpr iOMH {. 

Second prize with bronze medal to Hummad Shah, of Sri- 
nagaij Kashmir, for embroidered shawls. 

Commended for kasidg — Gukul Chandra Bas&k, of Dacca, 
Commended for silk embroidered border— Mochi Rugha 
Faktrij of Bhuj, Kach. 

Commended for embroidered felt saddle cloth — Murza Sher 
All, of Quetta, 

Commended for embroidered garments—Nur Mahomed Kha- 
01115% of Lthnjj Kach, 

IHrjxton 41.- Chilian. work ettirf Drawn Stitch or White Em¬ 
broidery on Cotton, Silk, He. Walking Embroideries* 

This may be briefly dr-scribed as a form of embroidery done on 
some white washing material such as calico, muslin, linen or silk. 

1 here are various methods and stitches,, shortly to be described, 
that are more or less characteristic, but the most frequent is the 
ordinary satin stitch combined with a form of button-holing, 

1 he great centres of this form of embroidery are Calcutta, 
Dacca. Lucknow, Peshawar, Madras, Bhopal, and Quetta, lit 
Madras, silk is the material most generally employed and the 
Whit* ink ^ ornl1 needlework there practised is almost exclusively satin- 
cbihMk stitch, though the so-called drawn work and one or two of the 
special stitches that characterise the chi k an work of Northern 
India are to some extent adopted. Accordingly, Madras silk 
embroideries are not usually classed as forms of eh than work hut 
are placed along with the satin-stitch embroideries generally. 
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again the exceedingly licautiful hut imperfectly kDOMi white gjg™ 4 *. 
embroidery of Baluchistan has never before been assigned its tree wos* 
piace. namely, along with the ckikttn work of Eastern Ben gat and 
Lucknow. It differs, however, very materially from all the others 
and stands out by itself as constituting a dass of work that calls 
for separate recognition. It is double satin-stitch but the pattern:* 
are very quaint and aboriginal. So again the Bliopal white work 
i s a form of silk embroidery in satin-stitch a quitting embroidery 
in which very frequently a padding of some coloured jnateriaJ is 

cWoyfd thm 

T'mOSt grac^rand IfoMT Sft ffc effect, A similar form of 
padded or quilted embroidery is met with in Quetta. 

The needEework of this Division may lie usefully referred to 
three great sections, rst: Ckiken wort proper ; *nd : White 
satifi stifeh; 3rd: Kamdsni or gold embroidery on *ktie 
doth. 

, st . Chikon work profir.- It may help to elucidate the 
classification that the writer has adopted, if the (htkan work 
proper he first dealt with. For this purpose it seems desirable to 
gile the position of importance to that of Lucknow, though in 
historic sequence it is probable that the craft originated in Eastern 
Bengal and was only carried to Lucknow during the period of 
luitury am! eatravagancc that characterised the latter term of the 
Court of Oudh. The Kings of Oudh attracted to them capital 
man's of the famous craftsmen of ledia. hence Lucknow, to this 
day,'has a larger raoge of artistic workers than are to he found in 
almost any other town of 1"^ Lucknow rk,ka« work » 
perhaps the most mmarkahle of these crafts as * » the 
artistic and most delicate form of what may be called the purely 


indigenous needlework of India. The following is a 


indigenous neeaicwm* ■» *•—" , - imstiwhM 

55 - f si Atsf <titrhe« used by i Tie Lucknow tmbroi- Kpityrf- 

enumeration of the chief stitenes UHCU I 


derers:— . , t 

tot TmUM. - This is usually done by women and is the am¬ 
plest and Cheapest form of work. U consist, of a «rt of darn 
titch in which the thread is drawn through the fabric » more or 
less parallel and straight lines. The design ,s simply outlined and 
is ordinarily clone cm mttslic. 
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W Khtiao {„ AAaiaaa). This i s * (wm o( 
produced on calico or linen, never on muslin. Minute pieces of 
the same material as the fabric arc sewn to the surface in 
elaboration of the foliar and floral designs, bnt these are so mbnte 
that ,t requires very careful observation to detect that the design 
is mainly apphqnd, not embroidery. The detail, are then 
hired m by or some of the other stitches to be shortly 

desrnhetl Khatrn is one of the two formsof what are collcctiveh- 
designated the flat embroidery of Lucknow, in contract inc- 
i ion to the forms of cmbossetl or knotted chikan work. 

,,7 Bukhis — Th is is the true flat chi ha n work of which 

“'''V “! Cl, ** p ™ iUtioa - n mifjht be described as 

inured salm-stitch. In other words the thread is mainly 
hrown below and is employed in effecting opaque spaces ani 
hues on fine mushn. The needle nips the material on the 

rtTw^e the th, ~ Sti - d ’ CS tt, “ STOtlini "8 lh = P-*% leaves, 

m^s und, he r‘ S “"“r “compact 

isTo Jn" , * 0n ,he ™ b ™idercd portions 

worker dX rMS “ h b t,,is ** the MU 
ZliZ. P " CC WhiCh h3s r ™d name of 

JP ?“7. { T‘^X‘ 0,-T1 "' S form is " rac,iscd - — 

or Xts of I ™ raSy , ^ “ forrnin e numerous knots 

or wart of a pyriform shape. These are in reality prodneed by 
a sort of mmutc sattn-siifrli hi.+ t ,, . “ * 

cxcwA ■ 1 1 l t h b * the embroidered patches rarely 

- *■ “ '■ -- 

CS£33?“,SS.* 

. , „ rrt stucl *- * be knots are yery minute 

^'“ y SP e f iCa1, ttm is *° “« drawn out (or pear- 

ctuon fVb'Xr^ ^ preMnCC ° f /*«* « the surest indi- 
. Hon of the high class of the work. The knots are very fre- 

^nen y not more than one thirty-second part of an inch Z site 
iJXiT *■*««■“ to form the filling of 

Lucknow Mjbrdderv IndTb Staccf “' dWB,0 P n, ** te of 

characteristic of this grea, cXT of IZmrk ^ “ ““ 
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if } fait [fishing net). —This when met with In chikaa work UlYlstOlf 41 . 
is commonly spoken of as drawn stitch* but as a mat ter oE fact the wou 
Lucknow embroiderer a regard the drawing out of a thread (far] Brawn-stitch 

, , * , , . .. , , Or Scji-wora. 

as a slovenly imitation os true jah embroidery. In true jah the 
strands of the warp and weft are pushed on one side by the 
needle and held in that position by a sort of extremely minute 
button-holing. There are various forms of jali in Luck now 
ehikftn. The chief are- the following Marfrasi-jafi — this 
consists of a series of minute squares usually about T \th inch 
in diameter Of these one is opened, the other left closed and 
thelthird broken into four still more minute openings, Calcutta- 
jali (as produced in Lucknow) consists f a series of openings 
one-half the size of the Madrasi but assorted in pa rati el bands 
with alternating hands not perforated In neither of these forms 
are any threads drawn out Lastly, the siddhmtr (simple/ jali 
(usually produced by the women) is drawn jali and is the form 
seen in all cheap work The openings are irregularly shaped, 
approximately squares* but usually not bound by button-holing 
in any form. In Calcutta chikan work this is called box-work* 
especially in the larger or coarser conation ns practised with 
calico and linen tea-table covers. 

feature of Lucknow chikan mu it be here mentioned* namely, T«sr silk 
that yellow or tasar silk is largely used in the filling of petals or 
leaves, Pkanda work is* as a rule, done in tasar. This peculiar¬ 
ity instantly distinguishes the chikan work of Lucknow from 
that of the rest ol India, 

Chief exampttt on J View and Saw#* of Important 
Exhibitors* 

Kcdar Nath Ram Nath & Co., of Lucknow, have secured a gold 
medal For a splendid series of examples of tins work. Of these 
the following may be specially mentioned Of taipchi a dress 
piece or sari (No. 493i) r price Rs. 50; * coat (No. 49L9), Rs. jo ; 
a kurta (No. 49 20}, Rs. 10. Of murri work native caps 
(Nos, 2543 and 2544), price Rs, G5; lady s dress front, cuffs, and 
collar [No. 4918), Rs, 3® ; insertions { No, 4913b Rs- 24- Of phanda 
work a large assortment of which the following may specially 
alluded to: native cap (No, 2558); ad'oylcy (No. -547), Rs. 25 ; 
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jm™ +l a ehoga (No. 49251, Rs. 195 ; an ahbn (or small chaga) (No. 4924', 
work Ks. 225 : a lady's handkerchief (No. 2573), Rs. 250 — the finest 
piece of this kind of embroidery in the Kxhibitian—it manifest* 
almost every stitch known to the chikan worker; another hand- 
kerchief (Nog 2574) shows phanda, murri, bukkia and the three 
forms of jaii work, Rs. 300; a dress piece (No. 4930), Rs. 2O0. 
Of 6 uk hia work a hand kerchief (No. 25811, Rs. 200; a native cap 
(No. 2563), Rs. 6; a lady’s dress with front panel, cuffs, collar 
(No. 4936), Rs. 20 ; a cap (No. 2590), Rs. 25; Plate No, 52, fig. 2, 
shows a sample of Radar Nath Ram Nath’s work. 

Sham Sumiar Ghazi Ram, of Lucknow, were given a silver 
medal for their collection. 1 hey showed many samples of great 
beauty of which the following may be specially mentioned :*—a 
sari (No 2128), Rs. 437 ■ insertions {No. 2122), Rs. 22; a band- 
kerchief (No. 1358}, Rs. 31. Plate No- 52,fig. 3, shows a sample. 

A bronze medal was awarded to Alla Bnksh Faiz Bnksli, of 
Lucknow, for a line series of samples of which the dup#Ud 
(No. 2533} may be specially mentioned, 

G&nga Prasad and Ganesh Prasad, of Lucknow, have very many 
e xcellent samples of chikan work, a panel for a lady’s dress being 
specially worth attention. 

Ashiq AIE, of the Chauk, Lucknow., shows admirable chikfitt, the 
sdri in phanda work (No. 2195) being specialty good. 

When compared with Lucknow chikan work that of Calcutta 
and Dacca has to take a distinctly second positlun. At the same 
time for certain purposes the Calcutta work has its own merits, 
it is for example better suited for tea-table cloths w here repeated 
washing is necessary, S. C- Pync & Co., of the New Market, 
Calcutta, are the only exhibitors and their show is by no means so 
good as it might have been. 

It is satisfactory that the judging Committee have been led to 
recognise the purely indigenous form of embroidered lace (if the 
expression be permissible) by the award of a gold medal to this 
division. 

2nd; Saftn Stick on whitt-mnsking material more or Uss ctm* 
.bitted with chikan uvrk proper,— It is next to impossible to draw 
hard-and-fast lines between the various forms of needlework, 
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CcrtaSrL stilches arc sufficiently abundant to give useful lines of division 4 *. 
isolation, but every now and again more than one rtftch is met work* 
with on bile same fabric and modifications occur in the stitch until 
the one type of work blends into the other- As already cx- 
plained one of the most prevalent stitches, in chikan work, is in 
reality a minute form of satin stitch- This is developed until in 
certain Focal Sties it Incomes ordinary satin stitch. The only 
ground of association with chit an work then becomes the circum¬ 
stance that it is done on a washing material and mostly with white 
thread. 

There were two or three great centres for this class of work, 
namely, Madras, Bhopal, and Quetta with Kashmir and Peshawar 
M aEso some of tlie frontier towns of the Panjab that manifest 
special forms of white embroidery, that have to be found positions 
somewhere anti are per haps liest associated with the chikan work. 

PfiSHAVVAtt.—Some years ago Mr, Lockwood Kipling wrote of 
Litis town;—' 4 Colourless embroidery or chikan-dag is wrought 
here as delicately as in Kashmir, and, as in chased copjier, there 
is considerable affinity between the work of Srinagar and Peshawar, 

The hunk a or Muhammadan ladies' out-door mantle, garments of 
all sort*, and the scent or quilt are the objects to which this work 
is applied. Hie effect is scarcely, perhaps, commensurate with 
the labour and delicacy of the work. Some of the patterns 
wrought on film muslins are nothing short of exquisite in fine and 
quantity, but a close examination ts necessary for a just apprecia¬ 
tion of their beauty. There is no ‘ cutting out holes and sewing 
them up again 1 as in English, Bengal 1 , and Madras chikan work. 

Sometimes tiny pieces of muslin cut out in the shape of leaves 
arc applied either on the surface or between two surfaces and 
outlined with fine stitches, ft is only by holding the w r ork against 
the light that these delicate patterns can be fairly made out 
Excepting the scant or quilt, none of this work is made for 
European use, fti Peshawar^as in Lucknow, much of this embroi¬ 
dery is done by women and childrenj whereas in Kashmir the 
industry Is confined to men." 

In the Exhibition Messrs Mull C hand St Sons will lx-* seen to have 
furnished an assortment of hurts* and other white embroideries. 
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QllFTFA.—A large display of Balueh white embroideries are on 
view, and Mr. R. Hughes Buller has also deposited hi the Loan 
Collect ion Gallery many of great beauty from his own private 
collection. Plate No. $i, fig. 6, shows a Brail ui embroidered skirt. 
There are several very distinct styles. It is said to be mostly 
made by Kandahar* women living in Quetta, The goods turned 
out are chuddars of English bleached cotton with broad embroi¬ 
dered borders in white silk. The stitch most prevalent is a form 
of double satin done in silk. The pattern is accordingly the same 
on both sides. The design might almost be viewed as a con¬ 
tinuous elaboration of the tree of life with intermixed stars and 
squares assorted as borders. On the margin it is also customary 
to show a narrow strip of torchon lace* but in a design and 
method of production that seems quite original. The best form 
of this lace might be described as resembling a double row' of 
wheels linked together. 

The samples most worthy of inspection 31 e the ckaddars 
Nos, 2^35, Rs, 75 ; the pxgri or tangota^ No 2632, Rs. 37, 
Another form is similar to the appliqu£ embroidery of Bhopal 
and will be described below under Division 44, 

A table cloth in the Loan Collection Gallery may be here briefly 
indicated. It is No. 2607 and is called a skab&ka. This is a 
most peculiar and dia acteristic form of white embroidery. 
Threads are drawn out right and left to demark the limits of the 
pattern to be worked. Some of those withdrawn lines are worked 
up. making what the Calcutta cAfjfffu-w'orkers call a line of box- 
work border, white others are not. The main pattern is formed 
which consists of a series of triangles joined end on end, and 
worked in conjunction with the lines drawn out. The sewing i> 
made to go through and through In a form of double satiu stitch, 
so that it is the same on both sides. It is done with w’hlte silk 
and the pattern is usually worked into squares by double lines of 
ordinary stitching. In the corners of the cloth are also worked 
large cone-patterns. 

MADRAS.—Ltnbroidlery of a peculiar kind has attained a high 
proficiency iu Madras. This consists for the most part of w ashing 
white silk superbly embroidered in silk. The chief firm for this 
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class of goads is Daday Khan, Mount Road, Madras, In the DlVisiox +t 
Exhibition will be seen a large assortment of the work turned out work* 
by him mostly in the form of ladies' dresses, the panels, cuffs, etc,, 
being all beautifully embroidered. It is not to be wondered at 
that this splendid display has secured a first prize with silver 
medal* A specimen has been shown, on Elate No, 52, fig. 4, 

In addition to dress pieces. Dad ay Khan also shows an assort¬ 
ment of cuffs, collars, handkerchiefs, and afternoon tea-table 
cloths. The last mentioned are elegantly embroidered in what is 
called washing gold. They form a class of goods quite distinct 
from the extensive series of other tea-table cloths from many 
towns that each claim admiration ; those of Madras have a dignity 
and purity of design all their own that is quite charming. 

BHOPAL.—(Plate No. 52, fig. 5.)—Sends an assortment of white 
embroideries well worthy of special recognition. The most 
interesting work it seems, however, preferable should be treated 
1 as already stated] under Division 44. The Victoria Girls’School 
of Bhopal contributes drawn embroideries of excellent workman* 
ship but in European designs and methods. 

3rd: Kamdani or Geld end Si her Embroidery on white 
col ion chib and muslin-^ The term kamdatii usually denotes 
light embroideries in which gold and silver wires arc used—the 
opposite condition in fact to zardosi, the heavy embroideries that 
fall under Division 45. But there is a class of goods that neither 
seems to find a place under chikan work, as ordinarily accepted, 
nor under ksimdani as just defined. These are the piece-goods 
that might be spoken of as hand-embroidered jamdanis* Chi ken 
work, though doubtless it includes piece-goods, usually has the 
more restricted meaning of special embroideries,, such as prepared 
chegef, special panels for dresses, cuffs, collars, caps, handker¬ 
chiefs, etc, Ckitan work in fact takes the place in India that 
lace holds in Europe. Piece-goods sold by the yard anti with a 
particular pattern embroidered in cotton, silk or gold and silver 
Wire at fixed intervals all over do not by most persons fall either 
under the definition of chikan ivork or of Jtiimdeni, 110 more than 
embroidered net sold by the yard would be treated as lace {sec 
remarks below under Division 42% 
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i- Ry whatever name the embroidered piece-goods are known, 
there will be seen in the Exhibition a display of unequalled beauty 
in the form mainly of ladies’ dress pieces in fine muslin and band- 
embruidered with numerous designs either in cotton, silk or gold 
and silver. These come chiefly from Lucknow and are exhibited 
by most uf the firms that show ordinary chikan work* if made of 
fair quality of muslin, the 9^ yards suitable for a dress will cost 
about Rs, io f and from that price up to Rs. 250 every grade in 
quality of muslin and richness in embroidery' may lie seem In 
many of average quality say Rs. 15 to Rs, 30 for a dress length, a 
i harming effect is produced by the sparing use of trtugti ur tastir 
silk threads within the embroidery. Many oS the samples with 
gold and silver wire are wonderfully artistic and by no means so 
heavy as might be anticipated from the amount of metallic wire 
which they contain. 

There has been a fair demand for these needle-embroidered 
muslins, but by no means to the extent that their great beauty 
seemed to give expectations of* It | s thus to I* hoped that the 
greatest observations may tend to direct attention to these verv 
beautiful goods. 

Awards for Division ^.-Chiican w 0 rk 
First prise with gold medal to Kedar Nath, Ram Nath of 
Lucknow, for collection of chikan work. 

First prize with silver medal to Daday Khan of Madras for a 
superb series of silk dress pieces embroidered in silk, 

-Second prize with silver medal toShatn Sunder and Ghasi Ram, 
of Lucknow, for a cotton sari. 

Third prize with bronze medal to Alfa Buksb Faiz Baksh, of 
Lucknow, for collection of chikan work. 

Commended for collection of chikan embroidery—Mr, S. C. 
Pyne of Calcutta, 

Commended fur dress-pfeefis^ Gatiga Krshad and Ganesh 
Pershad of Lucknow. 

JHviMtm Embroidery. 

IHviMtfH M - I.nre n ml Knlttinff- 
T here perhaps would be tio material advantage gained by the 
rigorous separation of the embroidery of net, as met with in 
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India j from the manufacture of lace as understood in Europe* 
It is commonly affirmed that lace is of modern introduction into 
India and is purely a Western art, which even hi Europe only 
dates from about the 15th Century. That opinion may be correct 
and it certanty is so when attention is concentrated on the three 
chief forms of lace, vis., pointj cushion and crochet laces, 
These might be defined as textiles made by sewing, twisting, 
and knotting thread ; the first by means of a needle and one 
thread, the second by numerous threads worked from bobbins, 
and the third by one thread and a crochet hook. In other 
words laces arc not woven on a loom or machine by which two 
threads (or two sets of threads) at rig lit angles arc simultane¬ 
ously bound together by a mechanical contrivance. Neither are 
they needlework embroideries on woven textiles. But while 
that definition would lie accepted by most persons, certain forms 
of embroidered net, such as the Limerick tambours, arc 
regularly viewed as lace; so also are numerous manifestations of 
embroidered applique and of embroidered braiding work, such 
as the Carrick-ma Cross laces. These do not differ in principle 
from some of the forma of chikan work already discussed, which 
are purely Indian and have been practised lor many centuries. It 
will thus be seen that a restriction of lace to fabrics produced 
from threads that are sewn, twisted, or knotted together by the 
hand is not absolutely upheld though it is a useful one to enforce. 

In India there would appear to have existed a large traffic, for 
many years past, in embroidered net sold by the piece. This 
class of goods can hardly be said to differ from the chikan and 
kamdani work already fully discussed. In fact the chief differ¬ 
ence lies in the circumstance that the one Es embroidered on 
cotton doth and the other on net So in the same way the isola¬ 
tion of embroidered nets, when sold as piece-goods, from the 
Limerick laces, or specially prepared articles of dress, is an exact 
parallel with the separation advocated above of ckikan work 
proper from kffmdatti embroideries. 

A>f tror*»— HYDERABAD. —In various centres all over India, 
net is regularly utilised in needlework embroidery. In Hyderabad, 
for example, a fairly prosperous industry would appear to have 
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Division a 42 existed for many years in which net is embroidered in chain 
net-wqrk, slitch. For this purpose the cloth is stretched on a light frame. 

The thread is held in the left hand below and drawn up above by 
the hook, the loop of the chain formed and the hook once more 
returned through another mesh to catch the thread. 

In the Exhibition will be seen an extensive series of these 
Hyderabad embroidered nets both in the form of piece-goods and 
special garments. No. 245 is a piece of black net with white 
silk worked into a floral design at fixed intervals all over the 
surface. This exactly resembles the jamdani textiles of Bengal 
except that it is on net and the pattern is embroidered, not 
woven. No. 24b is in tercha design, that is to say, the bet- 
dart runs obliquely across. No, 247 ia a maroon coloured net 
with w hite silk flowers {bsitis) —all these and many others were 
made by Muhamed Rurban, of Hyderabad, 

Kumdam embroidered nets are also regularly produced ; that 
is to say, nets in which gold and silver wire arc more or less 
employed as also coloured silks or even wools No, 342 is an 
embroidered net with jtifts or meshes, formed by gold wire and 
spangles with, at the crossings, stars of dark green, alternating 
with brick red, embroidered in wool. In the centres of the 
meshes are placed trifoil Hits in gold wire. This was made 
by Muhamed Hurhan and costs Rsiy for 8 yards. In another 
sample a minute chain runs obliquely across (tereAa) with in-j 
tervening butts W'orked in gold wire and spangles attached by 
orange-coloured thread from below. 

MaprAS.- Similar embroidered nets with silk or gold or 
silk are extensively produced at Madras by various makers such 
as Dad ay Khan, of Mount Road, and by Muraffar Hussain, of 
Triplicate, Madras. These may he tit her on white or black net 
*md very often have beetles' wings fixed within rings of gold 
wire. 

As a curiosity it may be said in passing, that the use of 
beetles wings in textile ornamentation, would appear to lie fairly 
ancient. In the Loan Collection Gallery a sinti-baml or breast 
cohering ‘*No, 44*5) °f crimson velvet richly embroidered with 
gold, will be seen to have a liberal admixture of beetles* wings. 
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This was prefers led by the Maharaja Ranjit Singh to Waiir tu vis Lows +2 
Nathu, of Chamba, war-woS. 

DELHI.- —The embroidery of net seems to be a fairlv cs- LACEr ’ 
tab I i shod industry in Delhi, not merely for the production of 
narrow strips and special pieces such as those dealt with below 
tinder Lace, but for piece-goods embroidered in imitation of 
the Lucknow chikan and the Dacca jamdani textiles. 

lAice. —There would appear 110 reason to doubt but that the 
manufacture of lace, as accepted above, was introduced into 
India by the missionaries. It lias attained to considerable pro¬ 
ficiency in Southern India more especially, and for years past has 
left the precincts of Lhe Convent and School and assumed the 
condition of a village industry. According to some writers there 
may have been several independent introductions in different 
localities. The village industry as seen for example in Qullon and 
its neighbourhood has been attributed to the Portuguese and 
Dutch. Be that as it may, scores of women and children may 
be seen any day at Er&vlpuram, for example, actively engaged 
making cushion lace* In fact lace-making has become as much 
an industry of the people of QuNon and of many other parts of 
South India, as carpet weaving may be said to be in Miraapgre 
or Agra. The number of bobbins used depends on the age and 
experience of the operator* 

In South Travail core there seems no doubt the art was intro¬ 
duced by Mrs. MaulL in i&ib, and from Nagercoil it was carried 
to Idaiyangudi in Tintievelly, to Madura and to other centres. 

In many of the Convents in South India such as those of Madras 
town, there are large and prosperous bee schools that have fur¬ 
nished many of the splendid examples of Limerick laces on view 
at the Exhibition, 

tn Hyderabad, Mrs Pratt, wile of a missionary, unpicked 
some pieces of lace to discover for herself the method by which 
they were made, and shortly thereafter organised a targe school 
for lace-weaving in connection with her husband's mission. 

In M in a pore in the United Provinces there Esanolhrr mission¬ 
ary school Leaching lace and in Delhi still another. 1‘rom these 
and other such institutions have been received, the varied and 
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■mg* 42 rich display of lace on view at the Exhibition, a election From 
net-work, which has been shown on Plate No. 53. These are as follows ;■_ 

Fig. i — Real Limerick point lace made at the Presentation 
Convent College, Vepery, Madras. 

Fig. 2.— PtHow r lace from the London School Mirzapore. 

Pig- 3^ —Point face from the London Mission School, Nager- 
coil, South Tra van core. 

Fjg, 4. —Necktie from the Idaiyangudi Lace School , Tinne- 
velly, 

Ftg 5.— A bertha made of real Limerick lace worked by 
Sister M. Berchmans of the Presentation Convent, Mac lean 
Street, Madras. This sample obtained the first prize. 

Fig. 6,—Lace from the Nagercoil School* 

Mg. 7,—Pillow lace handkerchief from Idaiyangudi Lace 
School. 

b Eg. S. —Embroidered net fron the Baptist Zenana Mission 
Delhi. 

Before passing away from the subject of iace, the writer w ould 
desire attention to the lace bordering* shown on the Quetta 
embroidered shawls, coals, etc. This is clearly lace, not embroil 
defy, and is a form most probably of torchon lace. There is 
nothing to show that tins has been derived from missionary 
schools. It is reported to be peculiar to Kandahar and is pm* 
baldy tile first record of Asiatic lace. 

A141 tti 1*!/.— Closely allied to lace manufacture is the art of 
knitting. It may be observed that knitting seems to liave been 
unknown in India prior to the efforts of the missionaries, it ih 
called j&rab &uima and Es taught in most female schools. Stock¬ 
ings and such like articles, knitted both by imported and Indian 
worsted, may be purchased at most of the towns of Northern 
India and a regular trade has been recently organised in the manu¬ 
facture at Bombay, Lahore and elsewhere of socks, banians, etc., 
by machinery. 

iiHrhfimi Unit tin #*— | his curious industry may be said to 
date from the Muhammadan conquest of India, since prior to 
that the Hindus wore s&rh and dutis, not garments cut, shaped 
and sewn together so as to fit the body In the absence of 
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trousers, there would be no occasion for waistbands or girdles such 
as those used for tying up the pyjamas and made by the Pat was 
{Hindus} and jlaquebands (Muhammadans). These are not 
woven on & loo in but are knitted by bobbins ( naras) from a 
frame. Usually the isarband is simply a fine net of uniformly 
coloured silk, but at times it is richly ornamented, the silk being 
variegated and with beautiful tassels in gold or silver wire at¬ 
tached, In consequence of this craft lias come into existence the 
manufacture of tassels to be used on cushions, bed-ties and many 
such articles, some of which are simply plaited not knitted as in 
the isar&anti. In the Pan jab the places most noted for iztir- 
hands are Amritsar, Batata, Delhi, and Lahore, but throughout 
India most targe towns have their noted Pattens or Ilaque- 
hands. 

\tiirhaa nr flexible hukka tubes are often highly ornate 
articles and the outer coverings of these are plaited of silk and 
gotd or silver wire by a process that seems inexplicable without 
the deft fingers and lissom body of the P&tmas apprentice 

In the Exhibition the large assortment of Inarbands and 
Naickas will be found exceedingly interesting, and their presence 
denotes the existence in India of some knowledge of the art of 
knitting and plaiting threads together In the formation of textiles. 
In the Loan Collection Gallery the naichas exhibited by 11 is 
Highness the Nawab Bahadur of MarshMabad will be Found 
specially worthy of study. 

Division 44* Laid, CfMMf, Applique ttnd Quitted 
Km broidcri es. 

It has been thought desirable to emphasise the existence in 
India of widely different styles of needlework, There might be 
no great advantage gained by their isolation: one from the other 
were it not possible that, when separately recognised, they may be 
more highly appreciated. The goods placed into the present 
position can with difficulty be isolated from those that fall into the 
next Division. 

Laid, or as it is sometimes called couched, embroidery includes 
all forms in which the ornamenting material Is laid on the surface 
of the textile and held in position by small stitches, usually 
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EffiTSi* b r r0u S ht tte back b y a special needle for the purpose, 

sifajtoi^'* Var,0Ui ft)rm5 are produced by the distance apart and position of 
&eri es " I ^ attachments. ' Basket cquching Jf denotes a form where the 

binding threads arc so regulated as to simulate basket work: 

" bt,cfc whcri ro *s with Llie attachments alternating: 

and " 1 1 taper douching "' when in diagonal lines. But in " bid 
embroidery it is also very often the ease that the ornamental 
material is upheld by *ume padding placed beneath for that pur¬ 
pose—hence the term “ touching. 111 

the forms of laid or couching in India are so numerous that a 
special work might be devoted to their narration. The writer 
can, therefore, attempt to indicate but a few of the better known 

and more artistic examples* These arc;_ 

liyaiding Embntdttriet .^Thert is a form of braiding which 
in India is called J}ori- w«tk commonly seen on pas&mtna fabrics* 

11 appears to have bent first started in its present form, in Kashmir, 
about 5 o years ago and possibly at the suggestion of the French 
traders. Originally, and to this day, it is a stitch still w orked with 
golil braid (rftfr/) on certain shawls or portions of shawls. As 
seen on paskmtta dress-pieces, on cho^s, thaddars, etc., it 
consists of a flat silk braid, white or pale coloured, about the 
thickness of ordinary knitting worsted. A long piece of the braid 
is thrown loosely around the neck and hangs to the left side. The 
end b taken in the left hand and laid upon the fabric. It is then 
fastened by the needle being driven Ejeneath it, thus casting a loop 
of thin thread over the braid which is next turned at right angles 
and a second stitch passed underneath. When this has been 
done, the embroiderer gives his sewing thread one or two turns 
around the braid, dose to the surface of the cloth, and then once 
more lays the braid down and thrusts the needle beneath It The 
twist of the thread given around the braid as also the turning and 
returning of the braid itself, with each two stitches, causes it to 
assume the beautiful knotted appearance that is so much admired 
m this style of work. The designs most generally met with are 
elaborations of the cone, in endless conditions and sixes. Qcea- 
monally on reversible shawls it Is worked on both sides, and 
“ the pasE fcw or capes have appeared that arc 
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lined with skin inside and elaborately rtVi'-enibroidcred on the Pivmos + 4 . 

LAID. CRE. 

outside. WEL. Eie,, 

tt is somewhat curious til at, aU bough this stitch in hraiding PEHlf 5, 

seems to be purely indigenous, the writer is not aware of its 
having been previously described. Dr. Forbes Watson ( Textile 
Mannfatturex, etc:., published in i 806 ) gives in Plate IX a most 
excellent illustration but simply calls it J| ornamental braiding/’ 

Rad en-Powell in his Manu factures and Arts simply observes 
that, " it is best done in Kashmir, whence some very magnificent 
specimens are occasionally seen; but it is also done with consi¬ 
derable success both in Amritsar and Ludhiana, 1 his is in fact 
a kind of braiding done with silk thread and a peculiar stitch." 

In the Exhibition will be seen an extensive series of embroi¬ 
dered pash min as and chuddars, many of them exceedingly 
beautiful. The most noteworthy examples are those shown by 
Davee Sakai Chaniba Mall, of Amritsar ; by Ashan Shah, of Ludhi¬ 
ana , and by Samad Shah and Sous and Mahomed joo, of Kashmir, 

AppUque Embroideries. -In place of braids, pieces of vari¬ 
ously coloured cloths are often laid on the surface of ofchcf tex¬ 
tiles and embroidered along the margins and over the surfaces by 
way of giving attachment. Here and there all over Tndia and 
Burma the habit prevails of obtaining certain effects by clipping 
up one textile and applying portions of it to the surface oF 
another. Patchwork becomes in Kashmir a high art as has been rn*w**- 
fully detailed in connection with the shawl> of that State. In 
Hyderabad, Sind, camel saddle cloths are ornamented by one 
colour of leather being sewn on the top oF another and subse¬ 
quently needle embroidered by chain stitch. The Brahul women 
of Quetta resort to appliqu,^ as an additional method of orna¬ 
mentation with their herring-bone stitch embroidery. The chiton 
workers of Lucknow' use patches of the same material sewn on to 
their white embroideries to produce dense or opaque effects. £n 
several kinds of lace, appliqo* and braiding arc well-recognised 

methods of obtaining certain results. 

In Burma applique assumes a specific form and gives origin to 
the embroidered wall drapings known as kalagas* These are 
made both of cotton and woollen cloths, I he field material is 
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uiEc?e”‘ usualiy Madc ° r red - The y P° rtr *y *he central panel some 
WEL stc mythological scene, the faces and hands of the human figures 

oeriee, being usually pieces of white cotton, doth painted in the desired 

manner, while the foliage, trees, and flowers arc all pieces nf doth 
of the necessary colours and forms. u The result in Burma is a 
gorgeously coloured screen, which is used to decorate the house 
on festive occasions or to partition off a portion of it for a guest, 
Die kafagJt also Forms a gay roof^coverlhg for the bullock cart 
when the family travels to one of the large pagoda feasts." 
Knlagas arc largely made at a suburb of Rangoon, known as 
Kcmmendlne. 

In the Exhibition it will be seen that Mesas, Reato & Co,, of 
Rangoon and Mandalay, have supplied a targe assortment of 
iniagns, as a [so two that are very old and much more artistic, 
because simpler than the every day articles, Messrs, Tara C hand 
I'tirsrnm, of Rombay and Rangoon, also show a large collection of 
katagas and other spangle embroideries of Burma, 

fjuittett EmtonideHe*. —Through ml India preference is 
shown for cotton rather than woollen goods. To obtain the 
required warmth necessary for the cold season many methods of 
softening and rendering the fabric massive have been invented 
such as that discusser! in connection with the himru textiles. 
An even more general practice, however, consists in packing soft, 
ll|U |OOSC cotton WO£jl between two layers of cotton doth and quilting 
the two together. With the common classes of people the quilts 
are simply dyed or printed. In fact the production of sheets for 
tins purpose has been one of the greatest incentives to artistic 
progress in the dyer’s craft, With the upper classes, quilting 
more osten assumes the form of embroidery and elaborate designs 
are worked, the padded or raised up portions acting the part of 
couching to subsequent embroidery. 

Quilted tmis are extensively produced in Maldah, Raj- 
shahye, Nadia, and Pur*. If the kasidas of Dacca and the 
chtkaM work of Calcutta be excluded, these embroidered quilts 
might be spoken of as the only examples of artist it needlework 
oiet with in Bengal In addition to being largely embroidered, 
Broach m the Bombay Presidency has the reputation of having 
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invented woven quilts, the various squares in the double textile DlviStOK +*. 
beinu hauddoaded with cotton before being dosed by Hie loom, wsl. fitc. 

® ■ r P EWBROI- 

When applied to garments quilting comes to assume orna- 0K2rES _ 
mentation that has the additional advantages of warmth and 
strength mnch as in the smock-frock of the English farm 
labourer, 

Bhopal.—I n this State quilling is carried to a high state d 
proficiency. A choga is made of very fine white Chinese silk and 
lined with a good quality of white cotton* On the lining is sewn, 
by appliqu£, patches of red and blue-coloured cotton in elabora¬ 
tion of the desired pattern. Such ornamentations are shown 
along the margin, around the sleeves and cuffs, the neck or collar, 
and down the hack as a great panel and also along the shoulders. 

When the appliqu^ is complete, the silk is laid over and securely 
sewn on to its lining by every detail of the outlining of the 
applique being stitched The result may be said to be that the 
red and blue appliqud show's through the silk in a subdued and 
charming fashion. 

It is understood that Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal 
takes a special interest in this form of embroidery, and in conse¬ 
quence the art has been carried to great perfection, every shade 
of colour being used and designs of the most complex character 
developed. It is accordingly satisfactory to note that the Judging 
Committee of the Exhibition have awarded a silver medal to 
Abdul Aziz Khan for his display of this class of embroidery now 
on view. 

Quetta— It would seem that with many of the trilwis in 
Baluchistan, the habit prevails of thickening the cotton garments 
worn by them by quilting certain portions and colouring them in 
the manner fully described above in connection with Bhopal 
Mirea Shcr AIL, of Quetta, obtained a bronze medal for a thoga 
embroidered In this manner. 

AWARDS FOR DIVISION 44 — LAID EMBROIDERIES. 

Second prize with silver medal to Abdul Aziz Khan, of Bhopal, awards 
for an embroidered ckog&. 

Third prize with hronze medal to Miraa ‘"her Ali of Quetta 

for embroidered ckoga* 
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Division 4Z. Gold find Si tier iFire Embroidery* 
division +& i* seems probable that to the majority of persons the expres- 
ST slon Indian Embroidery would suggest almost exclusively the 

deb? 01 ' f ° rm of S oEd ,ind silver work that forma the special theme of this 

chapter. From being universally done on a frame it is called 
Aercftt76 work and as already observed there arc two forms—the 
chief Form*, heavy and massive {tor Josi) and the fight and graceful {kamdam J, 
The former is worked on velvet or *atin With usually a heavy 
cotton lining to give support to the gold work, while the latter is 
on muslin or fine silk They are mainly accomplished as couch¬ 
ing ,r and fc laid embroideries, that is to say, certain portions of 

Ui<t c m thC dCSign arC cusl “ 0,led 30 as t0 the embroidery above 

thc general level white in still other instances gold braidings or 
specially formed gold wires are laid in the required fashion and 
attachment given by yellow silk brought by a needle from below. 
As a rule gold wire thread can neither be woven on a revolving 
spool nor sewn by a needle, unless specially prepared and very 
expensive. Accordingly gold trice embroidery is almost of ne¬ 
cessity " laid/ 1 

Before proceeding further with the subject of gold embroidery, 
it seems almost indispensable for a proper understanding of the 
liief features of the art, that a digression should be made in so far 
as to convey some sort of conception of the art of wire drawing. 
tiOtit atui Silver Wire DrtnrtH </. 

The Plate No. 53-A which Munshi Sfier Mahomed has ob¬ 
ligingly furnished, gives a faithful conception of one phase In the 
wire drawing industry of India Like a great many other crafts 
gold wire drawing, at least in its present form, would appear to 
have been first practised by the Muhammadans. It does not, 
however, follow that the Hindus did not possess a cruder and 
more laborious process of their own long anterior to the con¬ 
quests of the Pathana and Moghats. In fact the references to 
gold textiles, in the most ancient writings of India, almost of 
necessity, involve such knowledge. Moreover, there are manv 
oddities, both in wire drawing and gold weaving, that suggest 
thdr being survival* of former and cruder method* and styles 
than are at present practised. 
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Perhaps one of the earliest complete accounts of wire division is, 
r + V COLD AND 

drawing may be said to be that written by Uie distinguished silver 
novelist Colonel Meadows Taylor, but he has been followed by BERr, 
so many others that there may be little advantage in giving here 
an abstract account. St is impossible, however, to attempt more 
than to indicate the main features of the craft and exclusively 
those that have a bearing 1 on art in art i testations. 

A bar of silver, say a foot long and half to three quarters of nutation, 
an inch in thickness, near the middle, and slightly tapering at 
both ends, is first gilded. This is accomplished by once or 
twice wrapping gold leaf around it and placing it in the furnace 
till the gold fuses and unites with the silver. Thus prepared the 
bar is drawn out and for this purpose it is inserted by one of its 
ends within a round opening in a massive sheet of strong iron, 
fixed in an upright position. The protruding portion is seized 
1 by a powerful clamp and forcibly pulled through the opening. 

( It is returned by the other end, to a smaller and again to a still 
\ smaller opening, time after time, until the gold-coated silver bar 
i, is drawn out and gradually assumes the thickness ol a hair 
and is many miles in length. Hut such is the ductility of the 
gold that, however fine it may be desired to produce the silver 
wire, it will be found uniformly and completely coated with gold. 

This is the finest and most important stage. 

The wire is now cleverly flattened by being hammered as it 
passes across an anvil. The skill in this stage consists in so 
adjusting the motion of the wire (or rather series of wires) across 
the anvil that each stroke of the hammer will flatten them uni¬ 
formly. The next stage consists in winding the flattened wire 
around a silk thread. [ his is done in order to make the win 
both appear larger and thicker than it is, and to impart to it at 
the same time the flexible or fibrous quality, as well as the 
strength, necessary to allow of its being woven. 

Silver wire is produced by exactly the same process except sii«. wir* 
that the bar is not gilded. Pure gold wire would be useless and 
by gold wire is, therefore, meant silver wire coated with pure 
gold in the manner described. Hut imiULion gold and imita- 
lion silver wire are so extremely prevalent that precisely similar 
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division 4S. articles may be found, the out- casting many times tbe valwc of 
sitVEH Ike other, whea the difference liej exekisivdy in the quality or 

„ Q _ _ W M J 

DERr* of the wire \xt*‘d. Tin.* major portion of the ini i tat ion 

Rimiim cold. Bolt! wire used in India is imported and comes mainly from Russia* 

It would also appear that an inferior form of gold wire is 
produced by partially gilding the fine wire as it passes through 
one ol the last of the iron plates. But an even more serious 
mode of depreciation lies in the fact that silver may be alloyed 
with a fair amount of copper before losing its ductility, and the 
TfcpnlAiJi* gold or .silver w ire thus produced Is much cheaper but un fort urn 
atc!y tarnishes readily, Phc gold effect is also temporarily height¬ 
ened by tlse use of yellow silk and turmeric, worked into the silk dur¬ 
ing the winding stage. Th e pure w ire is k nown as sona-kaia baht n 
,uut the inferior as rashkalabatun. So again the gold wire may 
be so sparingly wound round the silk as to show interspaces' 
Ihis is always a sure sign of inferior work. But instead of 
being drawn out to the fineness indicated, the gold may be left 
l^s a fairly thick wire. This is known as batila i and is largely 
used in embroidery and in the manufacture of plaited and woven 
trimmings. 

By way of concluding these jottings regarding gold and 
silver wire drawing, it may lie said that it has been estimated 
Delhi alone produces over 300,000 miles of these w ires per annum. 

Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Benares, Murshidabad, Ahmed a bad, 
Ahmetlnagar, and Burhanpur are the places most noted for the 
manufacture of gold, silver, and tinsel wires. But all large towns, 
especially those that were formerly the seats of Muhammadan 
goi.ernments, have as a rule gold and silver wire drawers. The 
gold, silver, and tinsel spangles, that are used so largely with gold 
and silver embroideries^ are called sitaras or tar as. The forms 
ot drawing, flattening, spinning, plaiting, etc., of gold and silver 
wire are innumerable. Tos large extent they originate the 
various recognisable qualities met with and give the distinctive 
styles to the weaving and embroidery, that are characteristic of 
most ol the towns of India. 

Having now conveyed some conception ol the art of wire¬ 
drawing, it may he desirable to revert to the study of— 
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Plate No. 54-A. 

Portion 0 f old Maharatta Kanat in Possession of His Highness the Nawab 

of Murshedabad. 
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Wire produced by some such process as that briefly indicated 0 I 71 BKX «. 
above, 1S now specially spun. plaited, spirally twisted or other- 
^ prepared, in the form required for eac h particular style of™ B * w - 
™ k The cloth having been printed or stcndlfed with the 
contemplated design, is stretched on the frame and certain per¬ 
sons are cushioned by having sewn over them coarse woollen 
thread, or by having pieces of card-board affixed as may be 
desired. This is the bhorat-kam (literally "work filler! in' F ) or 
couched embroidery so extensively resorted to in the preparation 
of saddle cloths, m*sttads> coats, caps, etc, 

-Vfr, Percy Brown gives in Plate No. 55 an illustration of the 
Agra tare hob (frame) embroiderer engaged at his work with, on 
the wall behind, a sample of his embroidery, Plate No, 54 shows 
three samples, otit of a long series, that have obtained awards at 
the Exhibition. These are as follows:— 

big. t,—An embroidered piano covrr made by Mantk Chand. 
of Ddhb It is on pate buff-coloured silk velvet and h worked in 
1 he purest quality of gold. 

f ig. z .-—An embroidered curtain in dark buff-coloured silk 
velvet, worked in the purest and most massive gold. The design 
is a graceful one drawn mainly from the lily. It was made hv 
Kishan Chand, of Delhi 

Fig* 3*~A large white silk curtain embroidered in gold and 
pale coloured silks* from designs taken from the Taj. ft was 
made by Ganeshi Lai & Sou, of Agra and Simla. 

In passing it may be added that these superb pieces of work 
have all been purchased by His Highness the Niiam of Hydera¬ 
bad. They have been specially singled out from the bewilder* 
ingly beautiful display, not because of their Eiaving received 
awards but in consequence of their being Indicative of a modern 
tendency to depart from the massive style, characteristic of this 
wor k. Sir (ieorge Bird wood (/ndustr iol D rti of indiu . page 3 b, 4 !) 
sa y s: —The gorgeous gold embroidered velvets {makhwal) of 
Lucknow, and nf Gulhargah, Aurangabad, and Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, used for canopies of costly state umbrellas of dignity, 
elephants' cloths, horses' cloths, and State housings and caparisons 
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MTOltw+s generally, are largely represented in the Indian Museum* in form 
silver they have remained unchanged from the earliest periods of Indian 
derv, 01 ' history, but their sumptuous gold scroll ornamentation is in design 
distinctly of Italian Sixteenth Century origin The Portuguc*? 
were in the habit of sending satin to India to be embroidered by 
natives in European designs/' 
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The massively heavy embroidery of elephant trappings and 
masrtads (the gold carpet placed ill front of the throne) still 
exists, and a large assortment will be seen among the goods shown 
by not only the three exhibitors above named, but by Gopi Math 
Each ini Narain, of Lucknow; by Bhagwan Mass Gopi Math, of 
Benares ; by G irdhandas Para m and, of Hyderabad ; by Baboo Gopal 
Krishna Das, of Benares; and many others, Mr. Baden Powell 
gives in his Manufacture. r and Arts a plate (page 56) that is 
fully illustrative of much of the old style of gold embroidery—a 
display of gold which crouds out by its massiveness all trace of 
design. But the dive rslties and local characterist ics of bharat-kam 
are as numerous as arc the scats of the craft. There is hardly an 
important locality of production that does not sheuv something in 
its gold embroidery that is as distinct as are its ruined tombs, 
mosques, and palaces—something that marks the individuality of 
its ruters and of the d; nasty of which, perhaps, it was the 
capital* I lie schools of embroidery might iri fact be studied as 
archai c recor d s. I n a w urk, howev er p that professes to Inti I cate 
the most interesting features of the collection presently on view, 
space obviously cannot be afforded for ihe details that might be 
set forth on this theme. The reader who may first examine the 
dignity of style shown in the Delhi and Agra work, next the 
ostentatious grandeur of L nek now, and lastly the barbaric simpli¬ 
city of Burhanpur gold embroidery, will get a fair impression of 
the value of the study. But it is in the details of wire drawing, 
in the form of wire used, in the nature of the stitch employed and 
the degree of combination with precious stones and silk that the 


most iruitful directions of classification are given. 

It is much to br regretted that it is impossible to find space 
to critically discuss the extensive series of hardest work at the 


Exhibition. These have come from every province, but more 
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especially from Agra, Aurangabad, Benares, Bombay, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Lahore, Lucknow, Surat, etc. 

Low* CoUeaiioit .—As already mentioned, there are two sec ¬ 
tions in the gold and silver embroideries— the sardoxi and the 
kamdani —that correspond very closely to the kinkh&hs and the 
gauats in the woven textiles In the Loan Collection Gallery 
there arc many charming examples of both of these that are well 
worthy oF special study. 

His Highness the Nawab of Murshidabad exhibits a katiat or 
wall of a tent that is composed of many richly embroidered panels 
serrated by uprights or supporting poles placed within the 
material. No. 999, one of the panels^ is shown on Plate Mo + 54-A. 
This was obtained as a loot from the Mahar atlas by Nawab A 3 i 
Verdi Khan in 1 744 A, D. 

It h a fine old screen, each panel of which represents a garden 
scene within a mirab arch. It is worked in delicately coloured 
silks by satin stitch, the background being Formed by gold sewn 
by a needle apparently around cords of yellow silk. The designs 
had apparently been first freely drawn with a brush on the canvas 
that forms the body material. Though somewhat stiff, the pose 
of the figures is excellent, the draw ing careful and the ornamenta¬ 
tion good and the style ot needlework, especially that of the 
field of gold, one that is hardly, if tver, practised at the present 
day. 

The masnad with pillows shown by Sir Desai Raja Bahadur 
of Savanlvadi is not only very beautiful but it illustrates the 
peculiar style oF gold embroidery in that State which in many 
respects will be seen to differ materially from the gold work of 
the rest of Bombay Presidency, 

jNvMm —Braiding* Trimming** 

It may perhaps be regarded as superfluous to have provided a 
special division for the goods thrown into this position, since, on 
the one hand, they are simply specially woven ribbons brocaded 
with ^ilk or with silk and gold ; and, on the other, are narrow 
strips of cloth embroidfred with silk or silk and gold. In other 
words they differ from the goods already discussed only in the 
sense of being narrow bands that are used as special trimmings, 
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Instead of wearing the whole fabric in gold or mixed gold 
and silkj the very general hahiL prevails oi weaving the her¬ 
ders or cnd-pieccs of j arts and other garments in silk or in 
silk and gold mixed, the body of the garment being in some com¬ 
moner material such as cotton. These kinkhab borderings arc 
often but most erroneously spoken of as °gold laces." True 
laces knitted or worked by the needle of cotton* linen* silk, or gold 
and silver wires are pi educed in many parts of the country and 
these and those alone* as already repeatedly urged, should of 
course be called Lace. E lie expression 14 Braidings " or '* Border- 
ings would Le much more accurate and equalIv expressive, the 
more so since special looms and other appliances are largdy 
used all over India in. the dianubitunj i>l the borders and ends 
made separately and subsequently sewn on to fabrics. The trait 
engaged ill weaving these bordering* and trimmings is more or 
less distinct from that of weaving generally. 

E be chief trimmings produced are i—Gata— a narrow border 1 
iug will] the had In form of gold wire as the warp and silk as the 
w eft. Luts (from the English Lacej— a narrow fabric with silk 
as the weft and the warp containing both had in and kaiabatun 
gold wire Ihese, by the looms used., might be described as 
knitted more than woven iuto an open texture. 

But in addition to woven bordering^ there are numerous 
embroidered forms that* as already said* ,nre simply narrow strips 
ut ^ardo^i or karehah these arc often elaborated with spiral 
1 g^ld and variously shaped gold spangles attached by tbe 

needle- and thread brought from below for that purpose, Braid¬ 
ing may thus be regarded as accomplished either by sewing 
together various spirally prepared trimmings or wires or by 
weaving these with silk into borders or hgrs and kinartts. The 
patterns in kars arc often ^ery beautiful, but so numerous that a 
volume might be written belore anything like a comprehensive 
conception could be conveyed of them 

file scries ol In aid Ings and trimmings shown in the ExhiEdlicm 
will l>e found most attract^ e and interesting, especially those 
from -Surat* Ahmedabad* Aurangabad* and Hyderabad. Many ol 
the last uitLtioikd arc biaids woven in the idlest and purest 
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goM thread, the pattern Eieing embossed by means of a stamp, or 
art repousged by a punch, This curious effect stems fairly last¬ 
ing for the trimmings may be worn for years before the < mboss- 
ing is completely destroyed. 

If space could be afforded, much of great interest might be 
written on the numerous forms of !>olh woven and embroidered 
trimmings that have no corresponding piece-goods. For example, 
En the Wazir country trimmings for the bottom of the sleeves 
and trousers are specially made and I rought for sale into Pannu. 
These are regularly spoken of as embroideries, hut as a matter of 
I act they are woven, though in a style that resembles very much 
more the knitting of a stocking than the weaving of a textile. 
Thick cords of purple silk warps appear to be plaited in pairs, the 
series of such pairs being hound together by the passage of the 
woof. To elaborate a pattern, the warp threads arc cut oil as 
desired, and differently coloured ones tied on in their places and 
used to the extent desired. To effect results that could only be 
attained by the woof needle, embroidery ls resorted to. 

It is thus possible that in the Wazir country Is to be seen one 
of the most primitive of all looms and one that might la? 
described as producing a fabric that may, not inaptly, be < 3 escribed 
as a cross between woven and knitted. It is probable that one of 
the most fascinating industrial studies that could be engaged in 
would be the investigation of the methods and appliances used by 
the gala, kcr> and kinara weavers and embroiderers of India. 

The collections of most interest on view are those sent from 
Gwalior—mostly kinkfub kors in blue, red, and green with gold 
patterns worked in the silk. 

Of the braids of Sural both woven and embroidered In gold 
and silver with green and white silk that arc sent by Pranjivandas 
Dalabram, the most beautiful ls Not ^442—a braid woven 

of gold and silk as a gauze. Similar work is also exhibited bv 
Chun an Lai Har Kulian Das & Co., of Surat. 

From Aurangabad kars or tiakhab l»ordcrs have come in 
abundance, ami many of them superlatively beautiful, Xo. 951 
is a gungti'jitmnt (gold and stiver) braid spoken of as anar-dnni 
because of the minute grain lake meshes formed within the gold, 
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BtufmwCS^ ^ ,cli ' s ^ ts 'E nalte ^ a /rtf/ and is a gauze-like braid w ith red 
Ah’D ram- silk weft and gold warp- No, 98? is a pa /In Sunken woven 
of gold uarp and grange silk weft, then repoussed by band 
punching. £0 also No. 9S1 i* a fnsitu braid in ganga-jemm 
form very nealty repoussed. 
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HILE this class i* by no means so important as almost Division 47. 
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vv any of those that have gone belong it is none the less 
interesting. All writers seem to agree in thinking that pile carpet* 
weaving, Hike a great many more of the arts o£ India, came from 
Persia, With that opinion there would seem no great occasion to 
demur, though it is quite probable that India possessed a carpel* 
weaving industry of Its own (possibly not in pile carpets) long 
anterior to the advent of any Persian influence. There are methods 
and designs met with here and there, in the Indian carpet trade, 
that are very possibly indigenous and which have greatly tended 
to bring about the peculiarities that allow' of Indian carpets being 
at once recognised from those of other countries, 

Mr. John Kimberly Mumford, in his most admirable work 
'* Oriental h'up?' has fallen into the popular notion of assuming 
that front Akbar's lime there had been originated and developed 
the large trade in Indian carpets, of which Mr, Vincent Robertson 
affirms, 14 The spread of this manufacture extended over the whole 
of India and as late as the middle of this century was practised, 
very much in its integrity, from Kashmir to as far south as 
Ianjore " To this Mr. Mumford adds his quota of assumptions 
— 0 ft is almost inexplicable/ he says " that a system so strongly 
grounded, so literally and figuratively inwoven with the family and 
civil life of the people, could, in so brief a time, have been 
destroyed ; but such seems to have been the case. I he apparent 
first cause was the desire of the Indian Government to furnish 
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[jivistfN 47. occupation for ils prisoners in jails throughout the Empire, and 
lar pelts. incidentally to neutralize the expense of maintaining the corrective 
system. Brought thus into competition wiLii prison labour, the 
caste weaver was undersold, and had no resource save to cheapen 
his product and increase its volume,' 

Although (lie present is hardly the proper place nor time to 
indulge in a controversy of opinions and theories, the writer feels, 
that in view of the fairly large interests involved, as manifested by 
the display of carpets on the walls of this Exhibition, tt is Incum¬ 
bent to remove misapprehensions that may be calculated to In¬ 
jure the Indian craft of carpet-weaving. It is protwdile that were 
statistics called for, it would be found there are more looms in the 
factories of the Amritsar carpet weavers than In ali the Govern¬ 
ment jails of India put together. This is a statement quite cap* 
able of verification, and it is an important one in view of the ruin 
tlicse Jails are commonly assumed to have brought on private 
enterprise. It is always very easy and, moreover, an acceptable 
argument in Europe and America, to extol the value of the caste 
and communal systems, in fostering and developing art, and to 
attribute defects in goods produced to the disappearance of these 
saving influences. Now in the case of carpets, the art is ad¬ 
mittedly one that was introduced by the Muhammadans and which 
attained Its greatest perfection under the guidance of the Muham¬ 
madan rulers, t’aste could, therefore, have little to say to n 
the past, any more than it has at present. Moreover, there is 
absolutely no proof of carpet-weaving at any period having been 
either so large or so widespread as at the present day, that 
the Emperors of Delhi ami Agra encouraged the art and kept 
their State weavers as they doubtless had their State artificers 
In each and every craft, is probably correct* That the weavers 
could and did produce, under these circumstances, marvellously 
beautiful carpets gotrs without saying. Moreover, it is fairly 
certain that at many impocUnt rent res of administration all over 
the Empire there were Stale factories, though the AiuH-aHtifi 
has little to say about them. That carpet* weaving had Income 
an established industry of the people, owned and supported by 
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them, such as Mr. Vincept Robinson would appear to belies, is division +7, 
quite another matter. caRfsts. 

There is little or nothing Lu show that the princes ami nobles 
of India used woollen pile carpets in the past more extensively 
than they do at the present. Willi invaders and conquerors who 
had personally known and experienced in cool climate* the 
advantages of such carpets, the desire for them would naturally be 
greater than with the people of a tropical country who seek rather 
coolness than warmth. The Indian sumptuary desires are more 
naturally met by gold mas uadi than by expensive carpets, so that 
there is little to support the belief that after the death of A k bar's 
grandson, the carpet-weaving of India was anything like as large or 
Important as it is at the present day. This much in fact scents 
fairly certain, namely, that the present traffic is almost exclusively 
the outcome of the interest aroused by the London Exhibition ul 
t$5t. The few carpets, that were sent from India to that great 
show, caused the dealers of Europe to direct attention to this 
country as an unexpbited area of supply. It would scarcely have 
been defensible even 3 tad the evil cotisequcnets of to-day been 
anticipated, fur the iiovernmtmt to have put a?sllbetii limitations on 
India’s participation in this or any other branch of foreign trade. 

But in all fairness to the persons who have interested themselves 
in the modern Lrathe, it must E*e upheld, in the clearest possible 
manner, that the mistakes tltat have been made are entirely a 
consequence of the European and American dictation of supply. 

Oriental carpets arc ol necessity expensive and the traffic lit them 
must be restricted. The idea seems to have at once occurred 
that if a cheaper article could be produced by India tlian comes 
from Turkey and Persia, a large and profitable trade might be 
organised. Patterns were accordingly sent to India, the quality 
prescribed, and the price fixed at an almost impossible figure, 

TJw result could hardly have been otherwise than a steady 
deterioration in quality and artistic merit. 

The writer has personally visited all the better known carpet 
factories of India, and front one corner of the country to the uLker 
has heard the same story — 1 I his is the class uf carpet we are 
com polled to manufacture. We would much rather turn out a 
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omsiON 4?* better article but wc are in tlie hands of this person anti that who 
CARPETS . 1 

lakes aJI otir carpets. Jn practically every such instance the 

actual letters with their accompanying designs have been brought 

out in support of the statement that the fault lies with the dealers, 

not the manufacturers. It is not a case of supply and demand 

but rather one in which the terms of that axiom have to be 

reversed. 

l J rior to the advent of the home trader with his patterns and 
his prices* there did not exist an Indian carpet supply- Nor were 
there in India persons with capital and enterprise prepared to 
originate the conditions of an advantageous supply market. The 
blame must be exclusively laid to the door of the purchaser* but 
while that is so a wholesome reform might now, as it seems, be 
inculcated by a prohibition being laid on all State production* 
whether in Jails or Schools of Art* of carpets below a certain 
quality or in patterns other than those prescribed for each in¬ 
stitution* By some such means it seems possible that an improved 
standard might be attained* But that India docs not desire the 
present low grade traffic, can hie abundantly demonstrated* 
Few* if any, cheap carpets are to be seen in the bouses of the 
Europeans resident in India. Hardly any Indian carpets, good 
or bad, are to be seen in the palaces of the Natives, But where 
Indian carpets are used, the y are almost invariably of a good 
quality and in rich oriental design. The cheap carpets arc ex¬ 
clusively made for export. Moreover, the demand in India for 
expensive carpets and rugs from Turkey* Persia* Herat, Panjdeh* 
Seistan, and Baluchistan, shows that there is in India itself a con¬ 
siderable market, and one of great future possibilities* for higher 
grade carpets than arc made in this country at the present 
day* 

IHvi$ion 4 Jr — Ptfle €'« rpctrt* 

With these very brief introductory remarks, the course adop¬ 
ted with other classes of goods may be followed in this* namely 
lo discuss the collections on view, province by province. 

— I here may be said to be four or five fairly impor¬ 
tant centres of carpet- weaving in this province including Kashmir. 
Tbvse in their order of-importance may be said lo be Amritsar* 
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Kashmir, Lahore, Multan, Hushiarpur Batala, and Bahawalpur, division 4T* 
also Kohat and Barinu, But to that enumeration has to be added CAffpeTSr 
Peshawar*— the great emporium of the ! rang frontier traffic in 
carpets from Afghanistan, 'I urklstan, and even Persia* 

The tnmsfrcntier supply is exceedingly important and ap¬ 
pears to have been go for many years if not for centuries, fn fact it 
might almost be affirmed that the spasmodic supplies of the so-called 
" Lahore carpets " mentioned in some of the returns of the East 
India Company, had reference to transfrontier and not to Indian 
woven carpets. 

Lahore. 4 —In the early records of the Panjab, such as Honig- 
berger s Thirty-foe Years in the Easts, work that deals speci¬ 
ally with ! ahere prior to its date of publication (1852), there is 
no mention of an indigenous carpet-weaving industry. Mr* Baden 
Powell [Matittjactit/es and Arts of the Punjab— 1873) makes 
mention of a few carpets from the Lahore and other jails of the 
province, but says practically nothing regarding an Indigenous 
industry. Mr. Lockwood K ipliug (in reply apparenilv to 
Mr. V hicent Robinson's paper in the Society of Arts —March 
tSSb) wrote:— ,r It has been said that the Fan jab Jails have injured 
the indigenous industry of car pet-weaving. It would be more like 
the truth to assert that they have created such as exists* ft was 
not until the Exhibition of i®6a t that the Panjab was know n beyond 
its border for the production of carpets and then only by the 
productions of the Lahore jail executed for a Loudon firm." 

The carpets in the Lahore Museum that are most treasured 
are those picked up at Peshawar. These have been the models 
most generally followed by the modern weavers anti tliev are for 
the meet part Herat carpets with the minute and intricate design 
of the henna -flower. In Indian trade carpets of this class are 
often spoken of as labori\ but the exact same pattern in a Kalei¬ 
doscopic arrangement and re-arrangement ef colours was found by 
the writer to be the chief design turned out by the carpet-weavers 
of El lore in the Madras Presidency. The comparative Impor¬ 
tance of Lahore as a centre of carpet-weaving may, however, be 
judged of by the fact that no exhibits except I he Loan Collection 
from the Lahore Museum will be seen in the Exhibition, 
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Am b JTSAft.— This is perhaps the most important carpefc-weav- 
in# centre in Jndia, There are numerous factories ranging from 
that of Messrs. Davee Sahai Chamb* Mall with over 300 looms 
down to several with only Bor 10 looms. This large and pros- 
perous industry appears to be quite modern, No carpets were 
apparently sent from Amritsar to the Lahore Exhibition of 1S6S. 
In the Gazetteer it is stated that the industry is mainly in the 
hands of wealthy Hindus, who, under European supervision, em¬ 
ploy Muhammadan weavers all working on the contract system 
and entertaining their own staff of workers. The Native States 
and Central Asia arc ransacked for old and choice patterns, while 
the utmost care is taken in the selection of the warp, the w ool, and 
the vegetable dyes. Pashmina wool is used Tor the finest descrip¬ 
tions of carpets and the work is all done by hand. In the Indian 
textile Journal (July 1900), will 1* fo und a j ong flnd detailed 
account of this industry, the conclusion being arrived at that the 
industry may be considered a well paying one and worthy of she 
favourable consideration of capitalists. Mumford estimates that 
there are 5,000 men and boys in the carpet industry of this tow n 
“ The M of the Amritsar looms;' he writes, « therefore, is 
perhaps the best by which to judge the present day carpet 
production of India. That part of it which is handled by 
American firms is probacy the best which these factories have 
to show, better no doubt by reason of the fact that the 
agents dealing directly with India can and do dictate con- 
11 r[1 * n H designs, colours 1 and all the points of construction*'" 

T his is a most unfortunate admission for a writer of Mr, Mumfords 
stamp, to whom purity of design and colour is the first and only 
criterion on which a rug or carpet can be or rather should be 
judged But it is a statement true, not of Amritsar only, but of 
all the * arpet centres of India, and accounts far more for the 
present degraded state of the trade than may belaid to the charge 
of I hugi jail l-abour. At the present Exhibition the famous firm 
of Messrs* Davee Sahai Chamba Mall have a large display of car¬ 
pets ; some of these are perhaps the finest made and most expert- 
*hown in the Exhibition, having been woven of the purest 
pashm wool. But it is an open secret that many of this wonderful 
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series have been condemned because of their having Iteen woven division 4? 
in dull faded colours, in imitation most probably of old carpets* CARPBTS * 
At almost every carpet centre the writer was told that American 
buyers demanded faded colours, hence doubtless have come into 
existence most of the very un-Indian carpets to be seen ah over 
India, such as those in greys and faded greens, in place of the 
bright almost liquid colours of the old masters. 

Kashmir.- Three exhibitors have sent numerous carpets to 
the Exhibition. These are the Kashmir Manufacturing Company, 

Baines Brothers, and Mitchell & Co. The first mentioned 
has secured a gold medal and the second a silver medal for their 
carpets. The firm of Mitchell & Co. sent only a few rugs, 
but these were very charming, perhaps the best woven and most 
artistically coloured of any Indian rugs in the Exhibition. Both 
the Kashmir Manufacturing Company and Baines Brothers sent 
copies of the famous Ardebil Mosque carpet, the original of 
which is ill the Victoria and Albert Museum of South Kensing¬ 
ton. This, like perhaps one half of the carpets shown at the 
Exhibition, has been copied from the famous book ou Oriental 
Carpi ts, published by the Imperial and Royal Austrian Corn- 
merdal Museum, a work that has exercised a far greater influence 
on the carpet trade than could have been foreseen by iU authors. 

From one end of India to the other, the plates of that work,, either 
in original or as specially copied by Indian draftsmen, are to be 
seen in the factories of even the humblest workers. While it has 
thus tended greatly to raise the tone of carpet-weaving in India, 
it has also had the injurious influence of destroying what little dis¬ 
tinctions formerly existed between the chief centres of production, 

Utun Collection ,—Perhaps the most interesting series of 
carpets in the Exhibition are those which the writer discovered in oidCariwu 
Bijapur and which he was fortunate enough to procure on loan mi*. 
through the generous cooperation of Mr. W. W. Drew, Collector 
of the District, Plate No, 57 shows two of these wonderful 
carpets, from which it will be seen that they may be accepted as 
the prototypes of many of the carpets now common !y spoken of as 
Indian, Along with these carpets has been received the follow¬ 
ing most interesting note from which it will Inj learned that they 
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° CAftHtTS 7 ’ Are bel * ev ®* t0 * ]ave keen niaf J e m Kashmir about 250 years ago. 

ft will thus l)e seen that long prior to the creation of the present 
carpet manufacturing industry, Kashmir would appear to have 
turned out carpets of great beauty: <r Ten old carpets are sent 
for the Exhibition, nine of which arc old woollen pile carpets lent 
by the Custodians of the Asar Mahal, and the remaining one—a 
cotton jainamas carpet—lent by the custodians of the Jamai 
Mosque. 5 ' 


N The woollen carpets have been preserved in the Asar Mahal, 
an old palace which has acquired sanctity in the eyes of the 
Muhammadans on account of its containing the relics (Arabia 
Asar-relics) of the Prophet in the shape of two hairs of his 
beard. These relies were brought to Bijapur in the time of 
Ibrahim Adilshah 11 (1580—iSa 5 ) and during his reign and those 
of his successors appear to have been widely known throughout 
the Mussalman world, as is evidenced by the rich offerings made 
by the foreign Muhammadan potentates to the Asar, It is, 
however, not known whether these carpets were present*. They 
were probably ordered out by King Mahamad Adilshah, An old 
fnars dTc 1 26<J manuscript H aft*Kurn-e Padthahan, gives the date of their 
arrival from Kashmir in the year A.H. 1067 equivalent to 1S57 of 
the Christian Era, which is the last year of M ah am ad Adilshah's 
reign. I his date is probably authentic as after M a ha mad, the 
decline of the Bijapur kingdom had commenced and it Is not 
likely that costly foreign materials could have been ordered out 
after his reign, ft is, therefore, almost certain tliat the carpets 
are about 250 years old and probably made at Kashmir. The 
carpets are supposed to lie used only once during the year, when 
they are spread in the upper halls of the Asar Mahal on the birth¬ 
day of the Prophet, the t 2tb of Kabi I, They have, however, 
been much damaged in bygone days by the apathy an 1 to a 
certain extent helplessness of the custodians. A few of them were 
sent out about twelve or fifteen years ago to Veroda jail to be 
repaired and lined with canvas with a view to better preserva¬ 
tion." 

Cir1 ' Not much is known about the cotton jitin&jRaf, a carpet from 
the Jamai Mosque. A local tradition is that it is one of the few 
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carpets left in the mosque by tlie Emperor Auranzeb after the arvisiow +?. 
conquest of Bijapur in iCafy he preferring the bare floor to CAnpm - 
carpets for prayers. The carpet would thus appear to be about 
zoo years old and is probably of local origin as carpet-weaving 
was and is still one of the industries of Bijapur and the pattern 
goes to confirm this opinion," 

Multan.—T his is one of the locafltics of India that enjoys the 
reputation of having had an Indigenous carpet industry of its own 
long anterior to the Introduction of carpet*weaving from Persia, 

In the Case liter, however, it is suggested that “it seems 
likely that rugs and carpets brought over from Turkman, in the 
course of its large and long established Pawindah trade, may have 
served as the original inspiration. The patterns have a decidedly 
Tartar air. They are excessively bold and yet not clear in detail. 

The usual size of the sLitch, together with a peculiar brightness in 
the white, and their rather violet, red, and yellow, give them a 
somewhat aggressive and quite distinctive quality of colour. r * 

They are usually disproportionately long for their width, a pecu* 
liarity noticeable In all carpets that come from countries 
like Persia and Turkistan, where the apartments are long and 
narrow, 

BahawalPUR—P roduces carpets that In no material way 
differ from those just described for Multan. The pile is long, 
loose, and boldly coloured. Recently His Highness the Naivab 
has directed attention to the utilization of the immense supplies 
that are running to waste in his country of the wild silk-cotton 
from Calotropis gigantea. In the Loan Collection Gallery two 
rugs from this new material may be seen and, ids believed, will at 
first sight be mistaken for silk, 

llOSHIARHLtR and BATALA—May be taken as modern off¬ 
shoots from the carpet-weaving of Amritsar. There is nothing of 
a descriptive character regarding their carpet* And rugs. 

Peshawar has been alluded to above as the emporium 
of the Afghan, Turkoman, and Persian carpets that find their 
way into India. A very large and choice collection of these 
has been received from Haji Mian Safdar All and is now 
On view mainly in the great transept of the Exhibition, 
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division 47. Many of these hefong to what is known in India as Panjdeh 
c ah pits n| g 3i but w hi C k should rather ho described as Turkoman or 
Tekkc (commonly called Bokhara) mgs. They are mostly rich 
bright maroon in colour and have great medallions (called in 
India elephant foot-prints) over the sxirface. In Peshawar and 
also at Quetta the traders speak of these medallions as foot-prints 
of the camel as seen on the sands, the white portions being the 
high lights. 

Its addition to Bokhara mgs, large numbers of Herat carpets 
find their way into India and are readily purchased even at the 
high prices demanded which may be said to rote about twice the 
price of rugs of the same Hn and quality made in India, They 
pay a high export duty before being allowed to leave Afghanistan, 
hut in spite of all disadvantages, those shown have sold more 
readily than any of the numerous high class Indian carpets on 
view at the Exhibition, In fact the results of this Exhibition, so 
far as they have gone, may be said to be a pronounced indication in 
favour of the transfrontier rugs of Peshawar and Quetta. 

KohaT anti Ban nil —In these towns and one or two other 
places along the North-West Frontier a peculiar form of rug 
is made that is called a nakfu%L This is constructed hy pulling 
out the weft threads in loops for an inch or so protruding 
between each pair of the warp strands. These loops are not 
cut, but when the rug is finished they become twisted. The 
designs are usually in purple, crimson with black-yellow, and occa¬ 
sional Ey green worked in crude geometric patterns, i hey arc 
not exactly art textiles, but cannot be said to be devoid of 
.artistic feeling and they represent a characteristic style of work 
that it will be unwise to omit entirely. There will be seen to be 
a large assortment on view* 

Kaj PUTANa and CtNTftAt India.- —There are many centres 
where carpet-weaving has flourished for many years. Those that 
are best represented at the Exhibition and which, therefore, 
deserve special consideration arc Jaipur, Bikanir, and Ajmir. 

Jaipur,—S ome half a dozen carpets and rugs have been 
shown on the walls of the Exhibition as representative of the 
produce of the jail looms of this State* These are lieautifully 
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finished of excellent wool and splendid colours. One of the most division 47* 
historic carpets in India is in the possession of His Highness the UiTO 
Maharaja of this State, and it has been utilized time and again 
in the carpets that arc produced. Mr. Mumford says of Jaipur 
that "the carpets woven copy the designs found chiefly in the 
rugs of eastern and middle Persia. They nearly always present 
the cypress tree and also many animal forms, laid upon a ground 
of dark red f bluey or ivory white* The borders have a swaying vine 
pattern, with the customary floral adjuncts. 3 ' 

Bikan'jr Has through the enlightened action of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja attained a higher position of merit than ha* 
been readied by any of the mhdern centres of production The 
Vienna patterns have been closely followed, the dyes carefully 
supervised and the wool used of a very superior quality. In fact 
Bikantr produces the best wool in India, and it is thus pre-emi¬ 
nently suited to become a great carpet-weaving centre. Plate 
No. 56 shows one of the best Bikanir designs, 

AjMiR— Turns out many excellent carpets and one of the 
most beautiful rugs in the Exhibition being from there r but 
copied both by Jaipur and Bikanir, This is a dark brown or 
deep maroon with the imperial lily portrayed most vividly in rich 
grey and pale yellow* 

Situt and BiUuekiaUm* — The carpets manufactured in Sind 
closely resemble those of Multan* Sir George Bird wood de¬ 
scribes them as " the cheapest,, coarsest, and least durable of all 
that arc made in India. Formerly they were fine in design and 
colouring, but of late years they have greatly deteriorated* 3 ' 

Speaking of Baluchistan, Sir George Birdwood continues : — 
carpets and rugs are made of goats' hatr which give them their 
singularly beautiful lustre, finer even than that of the Indian 
silk carpets and more subdued in tone, although the dyes used in 
Baluchistan are richer. The patterns are usually the fantastic 
geometrical character found in Turkoman rugs from which the 
patterns of the early * Brussels carpets 1 were derived. They 
are laid on either a deep indigo or deep madder red ground and 
traced ont in orange brown and ivory white, inte-rmixed with red 
when the ground is blue and with white when the ground is red* 
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division 47 * The ends terminate in a web-like prolongation of the warp and 
woof beyond the pile, and when striped in colours or worked in a 
3mail diaper, form a most picturesque fringe.” 

This is an excellent description of gg per cent, of all the mgs 
and carpets that arrive by camel caravans at Quetta and a large 
proportion of those that reach India through Peshawar as well 
Mr. Mum ford is possibly correct, however, In transferring them 
Irom the position of being Indian carpets and placing them under 
Turkoman. They are rarefy made even in Baluchistan, but come 
from Afghanistan and mainly from Seistau. But it h curious 
to note that Mr* Munford speaks of their decline in quite as 
severe terms as he deprecates the decline of Indian, " The modern 
Baluchistan* have fallen, he says, about as far from the high stand¬ 
ard established by the old ones as any rugs which find their way 
out of the Hast to-day* f Plate No* 58-A shows one of the finest 
of the series of Seistau rugs to be seen at the exhibition. The 
print fails utterly to convey even a trace of the charm of this 
wonderful rug which has been purchased by Mr. Phipps and thus 
w ill mo,-t probably be carried to the United States of America* 

f erhaps tEie best examples of the transfrontier rugs and car¬ 
pets that find thdr way into Quetta are the few sent by Major 

Ramsay and Major Showers that will be found in the Loan 
Col lection Gallery, 

{ Three or four centres are well known 

for their carpets and have been noted for many years. These are 
Agra, Mirra pore, Jhansi, Jabalpur, and Allahabad. 

Agra.—T he Agra Central Jail has been awarded a gold 
medal for its collection of carpets* It seems unnecessary to 
specially instance from the examples on view, but the verdict 
of a body of experts, such as those who formed the Judging Com¬ 
mittee, seems a remarkable refutation of the sweeping condemna¬ 
tion that has been made of all Indian jail-made carpets. It was 
somewhat unfortunate that Messrs. Otto Weylandt & Co. should 
have sent their best carpets to the Loan Collection, They were 
in C0 " 9 eq™uce excluded (just as the fine old Bijapnr carpets 
*vere} from competition with the large assortment of other fndt.ip 
carpets shown In the Sale Gallery. 
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There is no mention of the .manufacture of carpets in Agra pi vising«, 
during the time the Ain-Uakbsri was written, cor any record down 
till the ciusing years of the East India Company* Mr. Mum ford 
says" In point of size and thickness the Agra carpets of 
to-day are fit successors to those of the olden time- They 
were of enormous weight and solidity* 1 he designs are similar 
to those common in the time of the Mughal ascendancy, the cone 
forms playing an important part. 7 ' So far as the writer can 
discover there is little of any special character to distinguish the 
carpets of Agra from those of Amritsar or any other centre w here 
high class carpets arc produced* 

Allah abao, Jabalpur, and Jhansi— Are often spoken of 
as producing carpets, but none from either of these centres have 
been received at the prtsent Exhibition, and it is believed their 
production must be very limited, Jhansi holding perhaps a higher 
position than either of the other places* 

MlRZAPORE*— Mr, A* W, Fim who wrote the monograph on 
Waelkn Fabrics in the United Provinces offers some trenchant 
remarks regarding the carpet industry of this town the output 
is large, and has increased during the present few years ; but the 
industry does not appear to be in a flourishing condition, nor to 
rest on a healthy basis. The manufacturers are in general men 
of no capital, who work by means of advances given to them by 
local contractors, receiving Rs, 4 per square yard of carpet sup¬ 
plied/' ” The patterns, which are Usually stiff and conventional, 
are divided into three dashes according to the character of the 
border known as hasbiya batik, ban hashiya and sqjs&iu The 
best patterns are derived from Persian sources, but of late years 
European firms have supplied models to he copied at Mirra pore. 

Carpets have been received at the Exhibition from the follow- 
lug Arms t —A. Tellery, E. Hill & Co., and Shaikh Abdool Karim. 

The assortment is fairly representative of the best work turned 
out at this centre which may perhaps, and not incorrectly, be 
classed as the head-quarters of the cheap commercial carpets of 
India* Mr* Mnmford, an expert on carpets whose views of the 
various Indian styles have already been placed on liberal quota¬ 
tion, observes regarding Mimpore - ‘ There is probably no city 
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D CaSpets!' m ! ndia U * JOSC carpet industry has known a more extraordinary 
series of ups and downs than has that of MinapOfC," “ It was 
only a little while after the introduction of the Mirzapore carpets 
into England, that English firms began to lower the quality of 
I hem. Efforts to restore it scored desultory success, and as late 
ns 1807 the fabrics maintained a fairly good reputation. The jail 
system coupled with precipitate trading, finally finished them." 
M 1 llc preset development is doing something to redeem the 
industry, hut merely to the end of securing a satisfactory work¬ 
shop, and probably not with any view to again producing the 
fabrics as they were before the great era of decadence began. 1 

Jte»0at.—The lower provinces of India can hardly be said to 
possess a carpet-weaving industry. There h no wool worth 
speaking of in Bengal and the only carpets that need be men¬ 
tioned are those from Gaya. While poor In quality, these possess 
an individuality that recalls the Ramchandra carpets of Ellore. 
They are possibly of Hindu origin though the weavers are Sunni 
Muhammadans, A good supply of these will be found in the 
Exhibition mostly made by Shobrati and Hussain Bux of Gbra. 

Jfflrfruj,—Tilt carpet** exported from .Vlasulipatam and 
Cocanada were those that first attracted attention in Europe as 
being specially Indian These were doubtless a century or so 
ago niade practically at the same centres as at the present day. 
Me. E. I hurst on In his monograph of Woollen Fabric Industry 
of the 1 residency, gives the seats of present day carpet-weaving 
as follows:--El lore in the Godavari district, Masulipatam in the 
Kistna district, Walajanagar in North Arcot district, and Ayyam* 
pet in the Tanjore district. 

Elloke.-^ f he weavers are Muhammadans, too poor to pur¬ 
chase the materials required or to subsist while a carpet Is being 
woven. The business is there done hy advances. Mr. f&vdl 
holds that while there may be a falling-off in treatment of colour 
and in the execution of the details of patterns, compared with the 
uicssl in the working of Indian carpets made twenty or thirty 
years ago, but the blame of this can hardly be attributed to tht 
f-bcmseJ^es, the mischief Is not >*0 serious but that a 
judicial cucouragcmcut oi the weavers would soon remedy it* 





Plate No. 58-A. Baluchistan (Scistan) Rug. 
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The best patterns in use are not inferior to those of old South DlfBIOW + 7 , 
Indian carpets, which are held up to the disparagement of modern CAnpfiTS- 
productions. The outcry against the deterioration of Indian 
carpets, a* far as South Indian carpets are conremed, is, in my 
opinion not called for. Aniline dyes are very rarely u-.ed, as they 
are at Waraflgal and other places in Hyderabad, and I have seen 
carpets from the native looms at the three scats of the industry— 

El tore, Masulipatanij and Ayyampet, which arc in no respect 
inferior to old specimens in the hands of connoisseurs in London 
or tn native houses and palaces. I cannot but think that jail 
manufactures, which arc generally altogether inferior in colour and 
design, are passed off as coming from the caste w eavers' looms. 

The good work, to which I refer, is not at all easy to obtain, and 
the unbusinesslike habits of ordinary native workmen doubtless 
react against their trade.” 

During the inspection of the Ellore factories made by the 
writer in connection with this Exhibition, it was found that one 
carpet was being reproduced in half a dozen different schemes of 
colour. With much trouble the manufacturers were persuaded to 
send to Delhi a fcw T of their older designs. These will be found 
in the Exhibition. The following report on these carpets sent by 
the writer to Mr. j. A* Cummirtg, the Collector of the District,may 
be hero published " Three classes of carpets were show n to me :— 

(#) Carpels of foreign design, mostly Persian, in which 
almost universally the colours were poor, weak, defective In cicry 
direction, so that the carpets in this class were, in my opinion, 
about the mo&t inferior produced in India. 

(A) Carpets collectively designated as the design known as 
Ram Chandra, These, as a rule are good, the colours being in 
direct adaptation to the pattern and well blended, but tlie quality 
very low, the wool being mostly hair and the number of threads to 
the inch usually not more than 5 to 8. The field of tlicsc 
carpets is commonly some shade of orange or flesh-colour with 
a thin diaper of tretliee and rosettes thrown across. The border 
is usually in shades of deep red with blue. 1 he elfctt is not at 
all imp]easing and, if belter made (not less than to to U 
threads to the inch), would sell readily at Delhi. 
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PlYiSiCtt 47. £tfj Fy far the most interesting article shown to me bv 
Mr, 1 anerjee was an old rug, which I regard as the original style 
of Rajaimmdxy and Id tore. It might be described as a repro¬ 
duction, in pi’e carpet, of the exceedingly tine grass mats that 
formed so striking a feature of the exports from the Northern 
Districts of Madras a century and mor^ago. The field was dull 
white with corner pieces and a central medallion. It was very 
finely and compactly woven by a process that the weavers de¬ 
scribed as the 1 velvet' method, t could not discover the special 
feature that led to this compactness as I had only a few minutes 
of daylight at the factories. But I may add that it is more 
compact than could be supposed from the number of threads to 
the inch, so that 1 assume there is some peculiar stitch or knot 
employed in its fabrication, 1 he effect is to simulate most closely 
the line texture of the chi grass mats," 

M ASULifatam. —Sir George bindweed says that "the 
MAsulipalam carpels were formerly the finest produced tn India. 
Tf.e English importers insisted on supplying the weavers with 
the cheapest materials and we now find that these carpets are 
invariably bached w ith English twine. The spell of the tradition 
thus broken, one innovation after another was introduced into 
the manufactureMr, Mum ford observes of this town that:*—-'"It 




was here that the first Llritish settlement was established in l&sq. 
Even then the city, though small, was renowned for its fabrics, 
hrom fine, closely woven, beautifully designed rugs, they have, 
under the sweat-shop system, taken on the cheaper character of 
much of the Indian output. Flies : rugs were at one time widely 
sold in the United btates, but have lost caste since the large 
importation ol other and letter fabrics began/ 1 No examples of 
Masulipatam carpels have been received at the Exhibition, 

Madras.—T he .School of Arts has, at the writer's suggestion, 
reproduced two old carpets from the collection in the Madras 
Museum, These: arc liam Chandra carpets and may have been 
ung.isadj made at It lore or Masulipatam. They are now on view 
a* also two or three more From the s 1 me institution* The prevatl- 
Ature o: all these is the rich deep brown-red- The carpet 
wng across the transept in front of the main door as a great cur- 
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tain was made in the Madras School of Arts and In point of division 47. 
design and colouring Is superior to any of the carpets sent by the CARp£TS * 
private manufacturers of Ellore. 

Malabar „—Sir George Bird wood alludes to the carpets made 
in this district as being the only pile carpets of pure Hindu design 
and free from either European or Saracenic influence. The 
writer failed to secure examples of these for this Exhibition, 

HyuehauAD,—T he Warangal carpets shown at the Exhibit 
lion of r&5t may be said to have been both a surprise and a 
revelation to many* 11 The peculiarity of these rugs/' says Sir 
George Bird wood, Li of which several remain in the Indian Museum, 
was the exceedingly fine count of the stitches, about 12,000 to the 
square inch- They are also perfectly harmonious in colouring, 
and the only examples In which silk was ever used in carpets 
with a perfect satisfactory effect, The brilliancy of the colours 
was kept in subjection by their judicious distribution and the 
extreme closeness of the weaving, which is always necessary 
when the texture is of silk/' 

Uf these wonderful rugs two have been sent out from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and are now on view at the Exhibi¬ 
tion : these arc probably part of the original consignment alluded 
to above by Sir George Bird wood. In the Exhibition will also 
be seen three superb examples of W&rangals exhibited by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Tippcrah. One of these has been 
reproduced in Plate No, 58, This charming silk textile, like most 
of the \Varan gals, has the peculiar property of changing colour 
according to the position at which viewed. The ground is a dull 
grey white which in certain positions turns almost black* 

Dr. Forbes Watson {Textiles and Manufactures) gives a 
short account of the Warangal carpets and rugs and furnishes 
several very excellent illustrations, Plate No. X is a coloured 
representation of a carpet almost identical in scheme of colours 
and design with some half a dozen that may be seen in the Sale 
Gallery. These have been sent by His Highness the Ntiam. 

The prevailing colour effect may be said to be scarlet and white 
with the floral scroll of the field blue black or white and designs 
of the border red picked out with w hite on a blue background 
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C CAR^TS. 7 ’ 1rtkh ' S vnly zhovn by the narrowest outlinings Lo the red pal- 
terra. W tthin the corners and culling off a portion of the field 
are usually placed squares in the colourings of the border A 
feature of these Hyderabad designs may be added, namely, that 
the floral scrolls have the stems of the veins angularly bent in the 
fashion seen and described above in the Aurangabad gold bro¬ 
caded sdrij. 

Aua AUG A BAD,—The technical school of this town has sent 
one or two small rugs that are admirably made and in excellent 
designs and cdonrs. ft is to be hoped this may obtain the en¬ 
couragement it deserves, 

Mysore. The jail in Bangalore has for many years been 
noted for the good quality of carpets turned out especially during 
the term of its administration by Colonel P. IT Benson, f.M.S. 
in the Exhibition will be seen some excellent carpets from this Tail, 
W hilc in Bangalore, Colonel Benson drew the writer's attention 
to a fragment of a very old carpet which had the local reputation 
of being one of the old Hindu designs of Mysore State. At 
the writer s suggestion, Mr, R. K. Y'enkatavaradaiyengar, the 
President of the Mysore-Delhi Exhibition, had this carpet 
reproduced, and as shown on the walls above the Bellary and 
Mysore carved wooden doors, there is a strong suggestion 
obtained of their possbte close affinity in art conception. The 
writer has ventured to reproduce in Plate No. 5S-B, tills old 
Hindu or possibly Chalukyan carpet. The green-canopied design 
over medallions that would appear conventionalization of the 
double-headed goose of Mysore dispersed over a white field, arc 
distinctly effective ami quite unlike any other style of carpet met 
with in India. 

liombau *—Along the western coast of India it has often been 
maintained that Persian traders early established themselves and 
brought their skilled artificers to manufacture the goods for w hich 
they found a ready sale at the courts of the Emperors, Kings, and 
Nobles of India. In this way Et 15 presumed carpet-weaving U'as 
established. Certain it Is that one of the earliest seats of this 
craft so far as the reports of travellers uphold was the ancient 
city of Cambay. The Dutch naturalist and explorer, John 
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Plate No, 5S-H Old Hindu or Chalukyan Carpet. 
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Hayghen Von Linschotcn, who came to India in 1596, speaks of DlYBUffi 47* 
t Cambay thus :— 14 They make likewise many carpets called CARPfcrS- 
\ Alcatiffs, but they are neither so line nor 30 good as these that 
arc brought out by Persia and another sort of coarse carpet that 
arc called Banguays which arc much like the striped Coverlets 
J that arc made in Scotland serving to lay upon chests and 
cubbords," 

BomhAy.— The School of Art in Bombay has sent one or two 
remarkably beautiful carpets which have obtained a bronze medal 

AHMEOABAD—ds not represented at the Exhibition, but for 
some years a fairly extensive business has t>een conducted by two 
private firing the carpets being confined chiefly to America. 

Poona.— The Yeroda Jail has long had the reputation of 
turning out excellent carpets. The writer was agreeably sur¬ 
prised, on inspecting the jail, by the richness and purity of the 
designs possessed by this prison. On making ijKjuiricSj be dis¬ 
covered that some 30 years previously these had been obtained 
from some old carpets in the possession of the Jamai Musjid o! 

Bijapur. It was this circumstance that ultimately led to the 
Bijapur carpets being secured on loan (sec above in connection 
with the remarks regarding Kashmir) It would thus appear 
that the Poona Jail has been the means of distributing some 
admirable carpets all over Western India, that could not other¬ 
wise have been secured. And what is more, it is largely due to 
the circumstance of the Bijapur carpets having ijeen lined when 
they were sent to Yeroda to be copied, that they are in the state 
tjjf preservation they are now io+ Instead of the ^ eroda JaiE 
having exercised a debasing influence on the carpet manufactures 
of Western India, it Iras absolutely consented what might 
otherwise have been lost. 

Among the admirable rugs shown by this jail Ss a charming 
reproduction of a fine old Kirmant\ a fragment of which has been 
in the possession of the jail for many years. The Superintendent 
oF Prisons, Poona, had this reproduced for the Exhibition in silk 
with about 40 stitches to the inch. It is a rich lemon yellow 
held with marvellously worked floral design. It has not only 
been sold but orders booked for several replicas. Another rug 
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Division: 47. that has attracted considerable attention h one woven of natural- 


CARPETS 


coloured wool. 


Ha ROp a.— The Pearl Carpel {Plate No. jp) T — Perhaps if any 
one article could be singled out as more freely discussed at the 
Exhibition than any other, it would be the Pear! carpet of 
Baroda. This would appear to be the article described in the 
following from Sir George Bird wood's Industrial Arts o f India 
as a ckaddar "The most wonderful piece of embroidery ever 
known was the chuddar or veil made by order of Kunde Rao, the 
late Gaekivar of Baroda, for the tomb of Mahommed at Medina, 
It was computed entirely of inwrought pearls and precious 
stones, disposed in an arabesque pattern, and is said to have cost 
a crore (ten millions) of rupees. Although the richest stones 
were worked into it, the effect was almost harmonious. When 
spread out in the sun it ?eemed suffused with a general iridescent 
pearly bloom, as grateiul to the eyes as were the exquisite forms 
of its arabesques/ 1 

The circular portion shown in the Plate was probably origin- 
ally intended as the veil or canopy, and the rectangular carpet 
shown on the walls of the Loan Collection Gallery close by is one 
of the four such pieces that are said to have formed the carpet* 
According to the official report that accompanied these most 
curious and interesting exhibits, it affirms that the entire series 
is bd.eved to have cost Rs, 60,00,000* His Highness the 
Gaekwar is permitting these wonderful exhibits to be taken to 
Delhi. The field is in seed pearls, the arabesque designs in blue 
and red being worked out in English glass beads with medallions 
and rosettes of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, freely dispersed. To 
place on the four comers of the carpet were constructed four 
large weights in solid gold thickly set in diamonds. One of these 
weights will be seep hard by the carpet. Needless to add, this 
superb gift never went to Mecca* 

AWARDS FOR Division 47.-P1LE CARPETS* 

First Priiu with gold medal to the Kashmir Manufacturing 
Company, Srinagar, for woollen carpets. 

First Priie with gold medal to the Agra Central Jail for 
collection of carpets* 
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Second Prize with silver medal to Haji Mian Saidar A3i, of 
Peshawar, for pair of Panjdeh rugs. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Messrs* Baines Bros. & 
Co,, Srinagar, for collection of Kashmir carpets. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Yeroda Jail, Poona, for 
rug Ho. 705. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Bombay School of Art, 
for carpet No. 1665. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to A, Tellery, Miniport, for 
collection of carpets. 

Commended for woollen carpet No* 139$, Messrs, Davec 
Sal]ai Chamba Mall, Amritsar. 


Division Cotton and I VoftW-n Carpets in other than Pile 

Stitch, 

So much has been said regarding the pile carpets, the 
kali ns, kalichas, or galickas of India, in the foregoing notes 
regarding the exhibits on view* that it Es hardly necessary to 
describe the da tit and shalranjis* These are plain not pile 
carpets and just as the galichas, which are usually in wot!, may 
occasionally be made of cotton, so the daris, which are ordinarily 
of cotton, may sometimes be found made of wool* It would seem 
probable that the carpets of India prior to the Muhammadan 
conquests fielongcd almost exclusively to this description, Dari 
means a rug and skatrttrtji a carpet. They are usually trans¬ 
versely striped but only occasionally do they show floral or 
geometric desigiw within the strips, such as in the thas fabrics 
of India and the khilims of Persia and Turkman* 

Cotton— It would take many pages to convey anything like 
a fairly satisfactory account of the numerous and varied assort¬ 
ment of cotton darts and shalranjis on view'. They arc univer¬ 
sally used by the poorer classes as praying carpets tjainamae) of 
the Muhammadans, and have in consequence often much more 
art displayed in their manufacture than might be anticipated. 
Some of the more noteworthy are those from Rangpur in Bengal 
(blue and white], Agra, Aligarh, Bareilly, and Bulan dahahr of the 
United Provinces ; Jaipur and Bikanir in Rajputana ; Bahawalpur, 
Multan, Gujrat, Stalkot, Peshawar of the Pan jab; Dharwar, 
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division Belgaum, AbmednagSW, Raladgi, and Cambay in Bombay ; Vada- 

COTTON .7 * * , - - lT j * 

carpets, vedi and Adorn in Madras 

Plate No. Go gives a representative series drawn from both the 
Sale and Loan Collection Galleries, but without showing the colour 
l values, it fails to convey any very satisfactory impression of their 
beauty. To the left is a portion of the superb old shatranji of 
which the official report has already hten given in connection 
with the Bijapur carpets, It will be seen that the local 
tradition goes to show i hat this shatmnji was presented by 
, the Emperor Auranzeb after the conquest of Btjapur in 1G2G. 
\lt is a rich Indian red field with, hanging in the middle, a lamp 
symbolical of the faith, This carpet would appear to have been 
woven more like a tapestry than an ordinary dart, and the patterns 
seem as if separately made and interwoven tn their places on the 
loom. 

Over the top of Plate No. Go will be seen two of the ordinary 
forms of dans —one the classic striped form obtained from Jaipur, 
the other the floral and animal style made at Bik&nir. 

To the extreme right is a Gne old shatranji lent by Sirdar 
Gurdat Singh, of Lahore. This is about 100 years old and is in 
the style of cotton carpets produced at Multan and Bahawalpur 
some few years ago. 

In the middle of the plate is a Thatran]t from Veroda Jail, 
Poona, that has been much admired. It is in deep chocolate 
brown held with a pattern in blue and white. This recalls in 
design some of the finer examples of Seistan rugs. It is one out 
of a large series of splendid darts and thatranjis that the vvriter 
found in the Veroda Jail. These wonderful cotton carpets arc 
doubtless well known to the residents in Western India, hut 
until shown on the walls of this Exhibition were quite unknown 
to the bulk of the persons who interest themselves in Indian Art 
Manufactures. They give a lesson that might well bcr learned by 
the manufacturers of cotton carpets throughout India, namely, that 
if they would abandon the blue and white forms of darts and 
shatwnjis and produce richer and more varied designs such as 
those of the Poona darit, a larger market might be found in India 
tor skiitranjis than has as yet been attained* There can belittle 
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doubt that a cotton CArpet, if neatly and substantially woven, division m. 
would be more acceptable to the inhabitants of tropical countries carpetI 
than a woollen one. Cotton plain carpels would be preferable to 
cotton pile carpets which have hitherto alone been tried to any 
extent. 

Wo vile n barfi and Though not met with very 

abundantly in India are still made and are much admired. The 
Bhutlas of Darjeeling and the people of Nepal and Eastern Tibet 
weave strips of striped woollen thick doth which, when sewn to¬ 
gether into sheets, closely resemble the Kurdish £ kilims* These 
are largely used as rugs and are very beautiful. The people of 
Darjeeling also weave thick chuddars of white and blue that are 
very beautiful and find a distinct place among the art treasures of 
the people resident in the eastern side of India but Hire hardly 
seen elsewhere. 

In BiKANIR, ruga ate regularly woven in wool but in the same 
form as the cotton darts. The pattern used recalls the barbaric 
cross stitch embroideries of H ; ssar and Sirsa. An admirable 
example of this style of work will be seen on the walls of the 
Exhibition. 

In QuftHAj rugs and camel saddle cloths arc largely woven in 
wool and richly ornamented with shells They are in stripes with 
patterns worked within them, and to ail intents and purposes 
should be classed as a form of the fabrics known as kkilims. 

AWARDS FOR DIVISION *8.-Co tTON CARPETS 

Second Pri^e with silver medal to Ye rod A Central Jail, AW AID'S* 
Poona, for a cotton dart— No. 204. 

Jritixion - 49 ,— Mat* mid IUi*k?tx. 

Although India has a most varied assortment of the articles 
that should find a place in this Division, comparatively few are of 
artistic merit. In the Exhibition the selection of grass mats from 
Gan jam and Tin neve lly will be found worthy of special study 3 
especially the latter which are remarkably fine. 

From Eastern Bengal come the famous stf i Ipcti mats which 
have a great reputation for being exceedingly cool when slept 
upon. They are made from the bark of a reed that grows in 
marshy places and are often exceedingly Isanti fully made and 
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division «, artistically woven, A large assortment may be seen in the Loan 
iusIets? Collection Gallery. 

One of the greatest curiosities in the way of mats may be 
said to be the fact that ivory is etit up into strips of such fine 
texture that it rs literally woven. Many ivory mats may be seen, 
some in the Sale Gallery and others in the Loan Collection 
Gallery'. Of the latter the more interesting are those exhibited 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Tipperah, by Nawab Salb 
mullah, of Dacca, and by the Maharani of Bharat pur, 

awaiuis. Awards for Division 49.—Mats 

Third Prize with bronze medal for grass mats made in 
Tinoevelly. 

Commended for grass mats No. 4611—Cochin State, 
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CL< I 88 X*- FINE A UTS. 

Bv Mr. PERCY BROWN. Aa»m L r Dwrctor. 

Dei^ki Aar Exilrirrrox, 

IT IB generally accepted that the higher Rights of art such <■' 

J as picture painting and sculpture, usually spoken of ' M the SSSJ? 1 

" C Arts * ** 1JtUc known and still less practised by the natives of 
India* In a sense this is true as an examination of their art work 
38 * evea ^ ed ver > little that may legitimately come under this 
head but in the examples that do occur some of the productions 
are of such a high order that they well deserve mention. Con¬ 
veniently to describe these it has been found desirable to resolve 
this class into two Division* :_<*) Articles « m the round " such 
as those executed m marble, metal, wood, terra-cotta, and plaster 
of Pans, and (A) Work done " on the flat" as pictures foil and 
water colour), book illustrations, etc. 

(tij Ltirixion GO. Stfitmtry t etc. 

Under this head may be included the numerous statuettes of 
mythological subjects and figures carved in marble or cast in 
metal which are produced in so many parts of India and Burma, 

To the student of religion, many of them—noticeably those turned 
out by the stone carvers of Jaipur—arc no doubt interesting, but 
tu the artist the major portions are crude and childdikc in the 
extreme and can hardly be placed among the Fine Arts, Tied 
down to reproduce each particular figure in a certain attitude, the 
sculptor is restricted by the rules of his religion to a limited 
number of poses, so that action except of a stiff and unnatural 
character is rarefy found- Some of the carved marble representa¬ 
tions of animals are, however, of a much more life-like appearance, 
the " Nandi or sacred butt being occasionally a fairly faithful 
copy from nature ; a small specimen from Gaya shown in the Ex¬ 
hibition being specially worthy of mention. The same remarks 
apply 1° m etal work, the subjects being generally of a similar 
character to those in the material previously dealt with, and although 
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one caTtnothelp hut admire the beauly'of workmanship and deHurtte- 
finish of some of the mythological groups from iMjn! tar^j, neither the' 
design nor composition are particularly com maud able. A note- "* ^ 
worthy exception, frowevtx, to the above is found in some of the 
productions of the brass workers of Jaipur. These take the form 
of miniature copies of scenes from country fife, charmingly natural 
representations of bullocks and country carts being their particular 1 * t 

,l forte." The action, modelling, and feeling of movement art- 
ad mkably portrayed and it seems strange that artists who can 
execute such wonderfully life-like miniatures, do not attempt 
something larger and more ambitious which* if tarried out witty 
t he same amount of Feeling and quality, would mark them at once 
ajs sculptors of no mean order. 

There is little doubt, however, that the very highest form ot *3 
tine art in India is to be met with in the terra-cotta statuettes 
made in Lucknow. They arc about the size and in a sense similar 
to the well-known Tanagra figures, but hardly attain that breadth 
of treatment and feeling of freedom that is the charm of these 
classic productions. This is probably due to a difference in 
process as, where the Greek modeller worked with his material in _ r 
a soft plastic state, the Lucknow sculptor usually tools and carves 
his, w hile his day is w hat is known as ,r green," that is/ the 
stage between the wet and the dry. The former method (ends to 
a soft, free, and voluptuous style, as witness the beautiful rounded 
forms and flowing draperies of the one, white the latter Inclines 
more to a hard, detailed effect and is thus admirably suited to 
the realistic subjects usually depicted by the Luckposv craftsman. 
Although he has shown in the Exhibition that he can, when he 
so desires, represent domestic scenes in the most delightful man¬ 
ner, the Lucknow modeller is never so happy as when portraying, 
in its most repugnant form, poverty, disease, and old age. Some 
of his figures although barely six inches high have been weeks in 
preparation and the artist appears to have taken a pleasure in 
lingering over hia repulsive beggars and dying, famine-stricken 
wretches, so as to ensure the representation of every detail- As 
examples of the realistic school of sculpture, they take a very 
high position. . . . , . t T - < 
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Statue Parvatti (as Shabaree) In Plaster of Pahs 
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Wood.*— Although used to a large extent in decoration, the nms '|o' H M 
Indian sculptor has not produced much statuary in this material, statuary. 
Two striking examples face one on entering the Exhibition 
building, representing two “ Caryatid Jf figures, but these arc repro¬ 
ductions to half scale, made under the supervision of the Madura 
Technical School, of large architectural supports in stone from 
the great temple of that place. They serve to illustrate the 
character and style of the work of the sculptors of that 
period. 

The Burman, however, has used teak wood with very favour¬ 
able results in his attempts at statuary' and some of his produc¬ 
tions in this material are remarkably good. The groups he 
occasionally Bxes on to his carved and perforated screens and 
archways (alas I often to the detriment of the general effect of the 
design) are eatremely sculpturesque and frequently his gong 
stands are statues in themselves. Here and there on some of the 
monasteries and temples one finds friezes of panels to a fairly large 
scale, pictures in wood, panoramas illustrating mythological scenes 
which show how. versatile the Burman is when working in his 
favourite materia]. His single figures, however, usually mytho¬ 
logical although sometimes natural, but touched with that delight- 
hil feeling of conventionalism which makes hi* work so charming, 
are remarkably well sculptured and may be considered well worth 
a place among the Arts. 

A different class of work from that previously described are 
the plaster models contributed by the past and present students of 
the Schools of Art, which form a not unimportant display and call 
attention to the large amount of study of this kind that is now 
being carried on at the?e institutions. Mofltl'ingin tills form Isa 
comparatively recent introduction, and it is at present perhaps loo 
early to judge whether it will ever become really understood by 
the art student of India. As this art is entirely Western in its 
character It should, it is considered, lie regarded from the same 
point of view r as European Statuary and br described accordingly. 

If, however, the observer chooses to look at these works from the 
standpoint of Indian Indigenous art, they are so immeasurably 
superior to any of the ordinary bazar productions that a comparison 
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is almost impossible, a striking- exception being the Luck now 
terra-cotta, which has been dealt with previously. 

The subjects treated flit all complete figures or busts taken 
directly from life and are either bronzed or painted, a practice 
which removes the harsh effect of the white plaster and at the - 
same time Lends to hide some of the more superficial faults. A 
study of the numerous examples in the Exhibition reveals, in 
some of them, a certain amou nt of aptitude on the part of the 
modeller In seizing a likeness which is encouraging, but the greater 
portion of these productions are in other particulars somewhat 
ordinary. The principal faults are a lack of feeling, which it Is 
feared will take some time to overcome, and an ignorance of the 
construction of the figure or face which only a long and constant 
study of life and antique can remedy. This latter is probably 
the root of the whole matter, for although the training given is of 
the best, the length of time devoted by the average art student 
to conscientious study Is generally somewhat limited. He b 
generally too eager to become a professional artist to sprnd long 
over the ordinary School of Art routine. 

Chief Fine Art Exhibits on View, 

Of the religious subjects carved in marble, Jaipur exhibits a 
large assortment, some of which arc good of their kind, but the 
exaggerated poses of many and the custom of touching them here 
and there with gold and vcrmillion detracts somewhat from the 
good qualities these occasionally possess, A very- rustic concep¬ 
tion of a cow and calf in a charmingly natural style is worthy 
of mention, but its resemblance to a similar composition In pos¬ 
ter of Paris to be seen occasionally in Europe, places it not 
altogether above suspicion. Specimens of the same art, hut of 
a more dignified character and with the details better drawn 
and more delicately modelled, are some of the white marble 
statues of Buddha from Rangoon, 

Of the models in metal of a mythological character some 
good specimens from Madura and Tirupati w'ere exhibited. 
Manufactures of this dass are usually executed in what ts known 
as the " ceri perdu " process, a method equivalent Eo the better 
known one of (E waste moulding '* in plaster. Briefly, the figure 
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Plate Ho. 63, Copy in Wood of Stone Pillar in Madura Temple, 
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ts first noddled in was and over this a layer of day or similar 
material is worked. The wax is then melted out and the clay 
tht^ forms a mould or <r matrix ' J of the original uax figure into 
winch the Jiijuid metal is poured, which, when set, takes the 
exatt shape of the wax model. After a certain amount of chas¬ 
ing and polishing tEie article is finished. This process, varying 
somewhat in the details, is the one by which most of the cast 
metal figures are prepared. 

Clay modelling is represented by the terra-cottas of Lucknow, 
the series exhibited being entirely the work of one man, Bhag- 
want Singh, the modelling master of the Lucknow Technical 
School, a modeller by caste and an artist by instinct. His princi¬ 
pal compositions arc " a Banytfs wife with her child, J1 « Famine/* 
Beggars, a Cripple, and several groups of figures working 
at ordinary bazar trades and occupations. His Eanya s wife is 
an extremely pretty conception and distinctly different in every 
way from the groups of blind beggars. The versatility of this 
artist's subjects renders a study of his work never tiring. Without 
looking at his hollow, sightless eye-sockets, the action of the blind 
beggar at once suggests the infirmity under which he is labour¬ 
ing, That the modeller goes direct to nature for his studio goes 
without saying, and ibis, combined with a most retentive memory 
for every characteristic detail of the human form or fold of 
drapery, has resulted in a very instructive and realistic series of 
examples of Fine Art, 

A varied collection of plaster figures, the work of the Schools 
of Art, was to be found distributed about the Exhibition. Of 
these perhaps none Has been so much criticised as the work of 
Mr, G K. Mhatre of Bombay, This artist received bis early train¬ 
ing at the Sir J anise tjec Jejeebhoys School of Art and is now 
ivorking as a professional sculptor In a studio in Bombay on the 
most approved European, lines, His exhibits were two in 
minder, both statues about 5 feet high representing "Parvatee 
as Sheharee >P and a female figure entitled “ To the Temple." 
The latter, which Is perhaps the more natural of the two, has 
come into prominence before, being exhibited in the Sculpture 
Court at the Paris Exhibition of lyoo. it depicts a very graceful 
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native girl clothed in soft,dinging draperies,incense in hand,going 
Iq her devotions. Parv&tc* is a somewhat similar conception 
but smAcks rather more of Paris than the Hast in some of its 
details. In both, however, the drapery and general modelling 
is carefully considered and Mr. Mhatre is to be congratulated on 
having produced these very conscientious studies. Of the less 
ambitions works reproduced in a similar material, M. Rajabram 
Shqwalk' r of the Lahore School of Art sends a delicate little 
piece of work entitled “ a MahraUa woman h| and Mr. Markote 
of Bombay a spirited likeness in imitation bronze of a Fakir 
The Madras School of Arts contributes a number of painted 
plaster Figures, a realistic i-eries of subjects executed in a remark¬ 
ably realistic manner. 

Awards for Division so— Statuary, etc 
First Prize with gold medal to Mr, 0 , K. Mhatre of Bombay, 
for modelled Figure of a girl. 

First Pme with gold medal to Rhagwant Singh of the Luck¬ 
now Technical School, for figures modelled in clay* 

Commended —Modelled statuette nf a Mahrattl girl—Rajah- 
ram Hari Shejwalker, Lahore School of Art- 

fb) Diriaion I.—Painting. 

This may be said to lit broadly divided into three distinct 
styles The Buddhist, exemplified by the frescoes on the walls 
of the caves of A junta, the Muhammidan style a- shown by the 
book illustrations and portrait pictures of the Moghul artists and 
still carried on to this day, and the modern ^tyle of oil and 
water colour painting as practised in the Schools of Art. The 
first mentioned is more decorative than pictorial so that it can 
hardly be classed among the Fine Arts, and i* therefore omitted 
from a description of what is intended to be an account of paint¬ 
ing in the pictorial sense only. The earliest true pictures 
therefore, of which we have any records are the productions oi 
the old Moghul painters who from all accounts carried on this work 
with unusual difficulty owing to the well-known Muhammadan 
objection to the delineation of natural forms. It is interesting 
to find that probably the earliest encouragement they received 
was from the broad minded Aklar who in a characteristic speech 
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is alleged to have said — tf There are many that hate painting, pjvi^jk si 
but such men J dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had fainting. 
quite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for in sketching any¬ 
thing that has life* and in devising its limbs one after the other, 
be must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon 
his work, and is forced to think of God, the only giver of life, 
and wifi thus increase his knowledge." 

Authorities appear to be of one opinion with regard to this 
style of painting, namely, that it was originally introduced from 
Persia. There, from an early date, book-illustrating was a greatly 
advanced art and no doubt some of the beautifully illuminated 
manuscripts of the Persian Artists soon found their way into 
India. The similarity between the painted illustrations from 
Ispahan and the work of the Moghul portrait painters shows 
that they were both of the same school* but the strong Chinese 
feeling which here and there is so noticeable seems clearly to 
indicate that many were in no little way influenced by the pro- 
dfiction of Mongol Artists. An analysis of a number of these 
paintings, both ancient and modern (for the works of the present 
day differ in the main very Little Irom those of years ago), re¬ 
veals a mixture of faults and good qualities that is somewhat be- 
wihkriog. To the casual observer the want of atmosphere, the 
total disregard of all the rules of perspective, and the generaf 
stiffness of the composition condemn them absolutely* but a 
closer study brings to light the artist** capabilities for portraiture 
which, combined w ith a sense of harmony of colour and a grasp 
of decorative effect* renders these pictures peculiarly interesting. 

The process of painting by which these works arc executed is 
known as " body colour/' that is water colour mixed with white* 
which gives them a solidity or ft body," The paper used is an 
ordinary and often comparatively thin country-made aiticle* 

From the picture painting described above grew the 
art of miniature minting which is carried to a consider - PiViunJ! 
able degree of excellence in Delhi. These miniature paintings 
arc usually executed on ivory by means of the " body colour 
mentioned ahove and generally depict historical scenes, architec¬ 
ture, or portraits. The colours now used are nearly all obtained 
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Division *u ^ rom Europe except the gold ami white, which are made 
Painttng. locally. Owing to the extreme fineness of the technique, the 
brushes require to be very small and delicate and arc manufac¬ 
tured from the fur of the tails of young squirrels. 

Although this art is usually regarded as a comparatively modern 
one, there is no record of the date of its introduction into Delhi. 


Kod*rn Oil 
Md Water 
Colour 
FmlflUfl*, 


It is surmised by some that it was first imitated from the minia¬ 
tures which, with our grandfathers, took ihe place of the photo¬ 
graphy of to-day. The writer had an opportunity of studying 
the original drawing! from which miniatures are copied belonging 
to one of the hereditary painters of Delhi. The subjects were 
varied and included portraits, conventional patterns, durbar 
and religious scenes. They were mostly executed on old scraps 
of country-made paper and many showed signs of having been 
traced from still older drawings, the local colouring being 
roughly washed on after wards, this making a kind of lJ working 
drawing" from which the more elaborate miniature paintings 
are, in the hands of a trained painter, comparatively easily evolved. 
The meLhod of tracing is peculiar and shows how many of these 
drawings have been handed down from generation to generation* 
A piece of thin transparent paper being placed over the original 
picture, the whole design is carefully and closely pricked through 
with a sharp point or needle until the top paper bear?; a copy of 
the original drawing traced out in minute holes. This is then 
placed over the ivory or paper on which it is proposed to transfer 
the picture, and powdered charcoal dusted over it, w hich pene¬ 
trates the pricked holes and traces the drawing through, really 
a process ol stencilling. Some of the drawings shown were 
evidently copied from illustrations in old European books, but 
the bulk of them appeared to have been obtained from very 
early and no doubt m some cases contemporary drawings of the 
personages or events usually depicted by these artists. 

The art described above is au indigenous fine art of India, 
but an exotic form has of late years become so prominent and 
is assuming such proportions that it needs more than passing 
mention. This Is the oil and water colour painting now produced 
m no small quantity by the students and teachers ol the Govern- 
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ment Schools of Art, Until its introduction from Europe there 
was tic oil limiting of any kind [practised throughout the country, 
hut the number of pictures executed in the medium shown in 
the Exhibition reveals the fact that oil picture painting as a 
branch of study as well as a means of livelihood is being taken 
up very seriously by a rapidly increasing class. Some of the 
work displayed in the Entrance Hall of the Exhibition was re¬ 
markably good, in the life studies the modelling and feeling of 
living flesh being well reproduced, and one or two landscapes 
showed an atmosphere and a consideration for composition which 
is worthy of remark* Much, however, of the work shown was of 
a very ordinary character, the drawing being decidedly defective 
and the technique and colouring in most eases crude. 

Chief Exhibits on View. 

Of paintings in the Muhammadan style a large scries was 
exhibited, mainly in the Entrance Hath A fme collection of my- 
t ho logical scenes with beautifully designed and illuminated orna* 
ments were kindly lent by the Maharaja of At war. 

They represented scenes from early Hindu History and as 
schemes of colour, although the general composition and drawing 
might be criticised, they were remarkably good* Forming part of 
the same loan but somewhat different in style and character of 
subject front those previously merit toned, was a set of water 
colour paintings, portraying the entry of Lord Lake and Allbar the 
Second into Delhi, The costumes, arms and armour, trappings, and 
the features of the personages taking part in the great procession 
are most carefully delineated. One cannot help hut feel that these 
partake however more of the character of a decorative frieze than 
a series of picture!;, hut looked at from whatever standpoint their 
good qualities are noticeable- The drawing, colouring, and 
general feeling of pomp and splendour are wonderfully exp ressed* 
Another very hue series of pictures of this school of painting was 
contributed by Rai Bahadur janki Natb Pandit of Delhi. This 
consisted of 72 illustrations from the Ratnaynttii. The donor gave 
the following particulars regarding these* " Rama Churitur E 
These pictures formed part of a Sanscrit Ramayana which w r as 
written in golden Setters in Kashmir during Jehangir s time and 
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rvj s'eok si t * 1 ' s a ^° ut 3°^ Jfeais ago. The test for some reason was destroyed 
PAJWimc. and the pictures taken out and preserved. It is known that the 
book remained in the King's Library for centuries but fell into the 
hands of a soldier during the Mutiny of 1&57, when shortly 
thereafter tt was purchased by me- The beauty of these paintings 
is re markable and their faithful portraiture ot Indian life of con¬ 
siderable historic value.' r 

One of the glass cases in the Main Gallery contained a very fine 
collection of illustrated books contributed by a number of Native 
Princes, Nobles, and gentry from different parts of the country. A 
series lent by the Maharaja of Alwar is specially worthy of mention. 
One of these was a very historic manuscript copy of the Ji Gulistin 
of Sheikh Maslih-ud-din Sadi of Shiraz/" The illustration;* are 
beautiful examples of illuminating and were the work of Glut Jam 
Ali Khan and Buldeo, painters of Alwar, A selection from the 
library of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad was also wtdl worth 
careful study. For beauty of colouring, decorative effect and 
general suitability to the purpose for which they were executed, 
the paintings in these books could hardly be excelled. 

Three pictures which provoked some considerable criticism 
mid discussion were two oil paintings and one water colour by 
Absmindra Nath Tagore. In imitation of the Muhammadan 
School of painting, they exhibited a knowledge of drawing and a 
grasp of the harmonious arrangement of colours that at once 
attracted attention. The best of the three was no doubt the one 
entitled |u The last days of Shah jehan f " and represented tw o 
figures in a marble columned c< Imambifra/' the one with a very 
natural turn of the head gazing across* the water at the “ Taj 
Mahal," The foreshortening of Ihr head of the figure was one of 
the most striking parts of the picture. The delicate col oaring and 
soft effect of the whole composition wa£ most pleasing. " The 
capture of Bahadur Shah " was hardly so good as the picture pre¬ 
viously described, The usual conception of the scene is rather 
more dramatic than the one here shown which represents a very 
fpiiet scheme of colour with three or four figure S;,thc proportion of 
some of these being open to criticism. A noticeable part of the 
effect however i& the admirable harmony displayed in the colour of 
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the old king’s costume with the blue and gold dress of his guard. C|V[S C 1 ^ fil 
The remaining picture is executed in u body colour " touched With painting. 
gold and stiver, ft depicts the JJ Construction of the Taj." The 
quality of the drawing is somewhat mixed, in some places being 
decidedly wrong, but the most striking part of the effort is the ex¬ 
ceptionally good modelling of the features which appear to have 
been copied from early likenesses, they are in fact early Muham¬ 
madan paintings but infused with a feeling of life that was r&rdy 
attained by those artists- The whole effect of this particular 
composition is most rich and decorative. 

MjNjatohe Paintings.— An interesting collection of minia¬ 
ture paintings on ivory was exhibited by Fakir Chand and 
kr-tghu Nath Lias of Delhi. A quantity of this work chiefly re- 

presenting architectural scenes was displayed by this exhibitor on 
his beautiful caskets in the Division devoir d to Ivory. This is a 
favourite method in Delhi of enriching articles executed in this 
materia! and when carefully arranged these small painted panels, 
usually oval in shape, add to the interest of the design. Muhammad 
Husain Khan, also of Delhi, exhibited a very complete collection of 
miniatures both on ivory ami paper. His subjects were most varied 
and included portraits and architectural scenes Chief among 
these was No. 4157, a frame remaining pictures of the Kings of 
Delhi; a collection of historic Interiors from Agra, Delhi, and 
Amritsar, No. 417S ; and a very fine portrait of Nur Jehan Begum, 

No. 4161- 

Or the School of Art style of painting in oils, two portraits of 
Panjabis by M. Slier Muhammad of the Lahore School of Aft 
deserve special mention. They show a knowledge of technique and 
a familiarity with the intricate modelling of the human face that 
places them considerably above the ordinary work of this kind. 

Awards EoR Division 51.- Fainting, etc. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Abanmdra Xath Tagore of awards. 
Calcutta for picture entitled " Last hours of Shah Jahan ’ 

Second Prize with silver medal to Muhammad Hu-ain Khan 
of Delhi, for a set of miniature paintings* 

Second Prize with silver medal to Qazi Abdul Salam of 
Alwar for decorative hook'binding, 
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T HE Wge gal Jury that will be found on ihe left of the tran* 
sept has been designed for tbe Loan Collection, The rich 
and varied display assorted within its glass cases or hung cm the 
walls, has been procured from the palaces of the princes and 
nobles and from the various provincial Museums of India, with, in 
addition, a la r gc contribution from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of South Kensington, London, 

Classification. ’"■I t will be found that the exhibits have 
been grouped into the ten classes formed in connection with the 
Main Gallery, except that (. lass X has been carried to the great 
transept and shown in conjunction with the Fine Arts of the Sale 
Collection* I he assortment of the classes and of the divisions 
under these, has been in strict accord with that detailed on pages 
2 and 3 above. It has not, however, been found desirable, nor 
indeed necessary, to establish each and every one of the 50 
divisions* The goods under most of the classes are less numer* 
ous in the Loan than in the Sale Gallery and arc capable of artis¬ 
tic grouping, and to some extent also, of assortment in sets that 
correspond with the names of the owners. Thus for example in 
bias I, Metal Wares, it will l>e sect! that while the chief divi- 
siouSj such as Gold and Silver Plate” "Enamels/ 1 etc*, have 
had separate glass cases assigned to them, many of the larger 
assemblages such as the Arms have been grouped according to 
the names of the exhibitors, in place of into every possible divi* 
9k>n such as for "Iron, Lead and Tin goods;" for "Tinned, 
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Painted and Lacquered-wares:" etc. Moreover the character of chased 

■* ■ STEEL. 

the goods for each division having been already fully discussed, 
it in many cases remains only to indicate hy the names of the 
exhibitors the chief examples of each division. It is believed the 
visitor may find the course adopted the most Instructive for Loan 
Collections and the least burdensome. Acting on this belief, 
opportunity has been taken by the writer, in connection with the 
Main Gallery, to refer, division by division, to the goods In the 
present gallery that should be studied by those specially interested 
in any particular description of art ware and to refer to the pages 
of the Main Gallery section where descriptions and other such 
particulars may be found. 

COURSE to be followed. — In the remarks below, therefore, m»ld FciUu**. 
the acccount of this gallery will keep two main ideas in view as 
follows (A) To exemplify the chief features of the Loan Collec¬ 
tion ; (B) To record the names of the chief exhibitors. In pursu¬ 
ance of these two purposes the writer will endeavour to link up 
all that has gone before by referring to the passage where the 
goods of the Loan Collection have already been discussed. In 
fact the remarks that follow will only supplement what has been 
said where it is felt that additional particulars may be of value to 
the visitor. Lastly, in order to preserve relationship to the owners, 
the course will, as a rule, be followed to discuss in the position of 
greatest interest all the collections sent by each person. 

Chief Features of the loan Col lectio h. 

CVtf.** J*- Met4li Jl fi r/'f. 

The Loan Collection Metal Wares may be said to be specially 
rich in Division i, Iron and Steel Arms : Division j, Enamelled 
Wares. Division 4, Gold and Silver Plate; Divisions, Damas¬ 
cened and Encrusted Wares, and Division 6, Old Copper ami Brass* 
especially the collections of idols, lamps, eLe. 

CHISELLED Steel, TanjORE — Among the arms special atten- Qu»n*dSt«i. 
lion must be directed to the examples of carved or chiselled steel. 

These have already been referred to (page 14 and Plate No. 4). 

There are several sets in the Exhibition that specialty deserve 
study, but those from the Madras Museum stand out as perhaps 
the finest of all. It is recorded that the swords, gauntlets, 
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k-phamt goad* Uncus), daggers ( khanjar&) 9 muxs { gargus ) of this 
IffH' srrir^ were procured from the Tanjore palace. Plate No 4 
shows a selection of those, hut Plate No. 66 gives one of the goad* 
m greater detail. The steel will be seen to be richly chiselled 
while the handle is elegantly damascened in silver. 

Bjkamr. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir contribute* 
the second series of chiselled arms. This consists of several iron 
sticks igeditrs) and spear heads. Plate No. 66, figs, t, 2, and 5, 
shows three of these. The State armourer informed the writer 
that the one shown as fig, 2 {No, 2 146 of the invoice) was an iron 
getfia made at Gujarat; it is in carved steel diaper pattern with 
■1 cooping fuchsia-like flowers. This fa reported to have b ee n 
made about 300 years ago and to have lieen procured in the time 
of His Highness Amp Singh as loot from the fort of Ad uni in 
Gujarat. Nos. 55147 ai *d 2150 are spear heads damascened in 
silver and gold, the borders being cut steel, Tb sc were also 
obtained from the fort of Aduni in Gujarat. 

Jodhpur,— I n a further paragraph the arms from Jodhpur will 
be discussed in connection with damascening. Their chief inter¬ 
est lies in the beautiful examples of that art, which they manifest, 
but at the same time it may be mentioned in this place that many 
of them have also the barrets and steel fittings of the matchlocks 
admirably engraved and chiselled. Plate No, 72 shows three of 

t * iese m:itc hlocks ; figs. 1 and 2— more especially the latter— 
manifest excellent chiselled steel. 

Enameiierf Hrtre. —The chapter on this subject {pages 21-30) 
alludes to several of the Loan Collection samples. It may be use¬ 
ful to amplify the information there furnished by the following 
special notes from the chief exhibits in the present gallery. 

London.—T he Victoria and Albert Museum of .South Keu* 
siogton, has fur rushed one or two articles to which special atten¬ 
tion may be invited in this place, such as the line examples of 
Lucknow and Ramptir enamels and the elephant goad, the handle 
ut which is both richly jewelled and beautifully enamelled in Jai¬ 
pur style {see Bate No. 66, fig. 4, and Plate No. 6$-A t fig. 3). 

Jau i h Si \ LL*' Plate No, 67 shows three samples of enamel¬ 
ling. Fig, 1 i* a sword from the United Provinces (No, 2655) in 
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Plate No. 6j, Sword Kilts in Jaipur Enamel. 
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Enamelled DagEtrs Exhibited by His Highness the Maharajah of Chamba, Jaipur Style very possibly. 
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which l he enamelled field Ls of a transparent red with floral scrolls enamels. 
worked over it tn white and with green leaves and birds mostly 
also in white. Fig, 2 is a sword exhibited by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Couch Hehar. The field is green with medallions 
dispersed all over. These have special fields in white with, worked 
over them, scrolls in deep transparent red. The main field shows 
animals in yellow, white, and blue colours. Fig. 3 is a talvar 
exhibited by His Highness the Maharao of Udaipur* The field is 
greenish white, flowered in deep red with blue centres and green 
Bora! scrolls* 

CHAM BA.—His Highness the Raja of Cl tarn ha sends a superb 
series of gold enamels. These are shown in Plate No, 68. They 
arc in Jaipur st}^ Commencing from the right they are as 

follows; _(i) Fnamel in ruby red ground with white flowers, green ch*rnb^ 

leaves outlined in gold, (2) Sapphire field with ruby and white 
flowers and gold diaper. *3) K“by red field, white flowers, and 
xold diaper, (4) Field white, flowers ruby red, leaves green, 
outlined in gold. ($) Field green, trifoil pattern white, outlined 
in gold. (6) Field white, flowers sapphire, leaves green outlined 
in gold (7) Field dark blue, flowers white, leaves minute green, 
outlined with gold (8) White field, red flowers, and green leaves 
(q) Field white, iris flowers blue, leaves green. 

Raha/WALPL fR. — Plate Mo.fiSishows a series of cnameb that 
have been already more or less alluded to, but of which it appears 
desirable to record a few additional facts. Mg 1 is a dagger 
scabbard [see p. 23) exhibited by His Highness the Nawab of 
Bah aw alp ur. The sheath is completely enamelled, field dark green, 
flowers blue with white and red centres, handle in fossil ivory (see 

page s 73)* . 

KACH.—Fig, 2 la a sword tip {thoh) (p. 24) 3 ™Ld 
leaves gold engraved, flowers in blue, yellow, and pink. 1 Ins 
prevalence of blue caused the failure of the photographic re* 
production. This is exhibited by His Highness the Maharao of 
Kach and was made by Mulji Naranji, 

A }>air of finger rings, made by artists of old times; the field 
i5 of green, with the flowers pink and yellow. These are 
exhibited by Sardar Rana ShfL« Jalam Sanghji. 
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enamels. The’Bhuj worksrs seem to have attained a higher proficiency 
in the art of enamelling than has been acquired in any other 
part of India, not even excepting Jaipur. Their glaze is uniform 
throughout, is firm and enduring, and they seem to be able to 
graduate their colours so as to give the shadings of -petals. Bin 
their colours are:devoid of the depth and transparency of Jaipur 
enamels. The Bombay School of Art has for some years been 
pioneering i m prove ment s in thc art of e n amel 11 ng. The col led ions 
contributed will be found in the.Main Gallery and it will be seen, 
page 30, that a medal lor its display has been awarded to the 
School, - . . ' 

Jaipur.*— Fig. 3 is the handle of a jewelled.and enamelled 
auatt from the South Kensington collection The enamelling 
would appear to be in Jaipur style. 

sfortBi 1 * }ilALAwAR — ^4 ■ show s a dagger from this State having 

a crystal haft and richly enamelled scabbard, The field Is green 
but carries medallions, the colours of which are pale blue support¬ 
ing figures and animals mostly in red. In one medallion a hare 
is being caressed, in a second it is caught by a hawk, and in ra 
third the hawk has returned to the hawker. 

JODHPUR.—f Els Highness the Maharaja has scut some very 
interesting enamels of w hich the following arc specially deserving 
STm&£ uf study :■—No. : 350b, a helmet of the deity Nat Fiji Maharaja. It 
is about So years old- Is enamelled in green and w hile zig-zag 
(la/tria) lines and has 222 diamonds with one large emerald, ft 
weighs 64 tolas and is an article of worship with the people in 
the State. Dagger (No 3598) with the handle in green enamel on 
silver. A pair of gold bangles (No. 3512) with alligator heads en¬ 
amelled in green and red and studded with diamond^ rubies, etc. 

Lucknow. — I n this collection there are many good bits of 
enamelling in the Lucknow style, but none so interesting nor so 
Swop3 1c as the sword exhibited by His Highness the Maharaja of 

Benares This was presented by the King of Oudh to Maharaja 
Bulawant Singh in 1768 A.D, The hilt is in silver and the 
enamelling in the characteristic intricate pattern, w ith large sur* 
facts oi silver exposed. The pattern is in a graceful scroll with 
conspicuous klue flowers and green leaves having orange coloured 
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Also pale turquoise blue shadings—a style that retails the oval 
box seen on Plate No. fi. Ori the other the modern form of 
birds, with the arbitrary circular tail of ihc peacock, as in Plate 
Np. 6,-—Rampur hukka y arc seen on the scabbard. It is thus fairly 
certain that the scabbard enamel I Engs are much more recent than 
those on the hilt of the sword it’elf. 

The Nawab Hyder Mina of Lucknow exhibits an enamelled 
ntfar^dan. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir shows a large 
silver hitkia (No. 2115) richly enamelled in Lucknow style, 
valued at Rs, 700. It comprises oval medallions with floral 
ornamentations and peacocks, pheasants, etc. 

Panjab. —En the Panjab Room will be seen a few examples of 
the old enamel ting of this province. These were done on chased 
copper^ the lower portions being charged with dark blue enamel. 
Good specimens are lent by the Lahore Museum. His Highness 
the I^aja-TRajgan of Kapurthala also sends one and Sardar Sarup 
Singh of Lahore another. 

KASHMIR. (Plate No. 691.—The Sri Pratap Singh Museum 
contributes an enamelled plate, in style quite unlike anything 
done at the present day in Kashmir ; it resembles very closely 
Persian work- It portrays Shiva and Farvati with the Raja in 
the attitude of devotion, Jn the same ptate has been shown an 
exceptionally due spec Emeu of the usual style of Kashmir 
enamelling. The Raja, General Sir A mar Singh, K.CS.1., has lent 
to the Exhibition a superb a ft aba and tasht from his unique 
collection of the art wares of the State that will be seen as the 
great central feature of the metal trophy. 

anti stiver Flat**- The collections received from the 
Princes of India, under this division, are so extensive and diverst- 
fled that space can alone be provided to acknowledge the names 
of the owners and in passing to mention here and there some of 
the examples that amplify the particulars already afforded. But a 
collection of very special interest may be said to be the silver 
plate contributed by the Victoria and Albert Museum of South 
Kensington. 

PANJAB. —Dewan Bhagwan Das of Lahore has sent a fine 
gld Kashmir silver vase. His Highness the Nawahof Eahawalpur 
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lias -contributed perhaps one of the most interesting of all the 
collections of silver and gold pkle in the Exhibition* His High¬ 
ness the Raja-bRajgan of Kapurthala shows a gold plate of great 
beauty* Raja General Sir A mar Singh of Jammu bhovvs some 
remarkably fine examples of old Kashmir and 1 like tan silver, 
especially a colTee pot and a smoking pipe* 

RajPUTANA and CknTral India.— His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Bikanir exhibits many articles in silver, such as a portable 
throne made by Kesho Thathera : a silver hmdota or idol cradle 
made in Jodhpnr, also a silver swing shown at the entrance into 
the Loan Gallery: this was made by Chhoga 1 hathera, A collec¬ 
tion of gold and silver articles such as a claret jug, in form of a 
duck, a silver rose water sprinkler in J£ China style," a pair o£ 
silver ducks made by Rattu and Kesa T hath era of Bikanir. His 
Highness the Maharao of Udaipur has sent to the Exhibition 
hukkiu of silver and gold. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur has sent (No* 752) a 
geJab-ftam of silver, the bottom portion of which is done in neillo 
work the remainder gilded. In form it is also wry quaint, being 
composed of two trumpet shaped portions supporting a pair of 
tigers. No. 754—a complete set of elephant jewellery in silver, 
the head covering being made up of a mass of embossed flowers 
The bangles are 3 feet long and composed of seven plates with 
connecting links. 

Central Provinces. — T hough curious and interesting histo¬ 
rically, the silver and gold plate and ornaments from these provin¬ 
ces are not very extensive nor imposing. The following may be 
specially mentioneda silver engraved hukka exhibited by 
Babu Tantya Naidu of Saugor, a silver belt sent by Maktnm 
Hussain, jamadar of Chanda, a collection of silver and gold orna¬ 
ments sent by K, Anand Rao Sliarma, Tahsildar of Chanda, a pair 
of gold ornaments lent by Padisal Luxmiah SI\ahciokar of Chanda 
and, lastly, a pair of gold ornaments sent by Tcta Baliah 
Sbahookar of Chanda, 

United PROVINCES,—There is a large assortment of old silver 
hom these provinces of which the following may he mentioned: - a 
silver hukka exhibited by Raja Rameshur Bux Singh of Sheogarb; 
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a similar hukka by Maharaja Jug Mohan Singh, c, 1. £., of Rai gold and 
B areilly : a silver aftaba exhibited hy Rana Sheo Raj Singh of £EK 
Khajur Guon, Rai Bareilly; a silver vase, shown by the Nawab 
Hyder Mirza of Lucknow, A large scries of silver and silver and 
gilt ware contribute?! by the Hon'ble Munshi Mad ho Lai of 
Benares: a similar collection by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares: a collection of silver articles exhibited by Pandit Ganri 
Shariker Mlsra of Benares: a silver swing for the idol sent by 
Joshi Parmanand and Kcshoji of Benares ; a collection of silver 
lent by B. Mcti Chand of Benares. 

Bengal.— His Highness the Maharaja of Tipperah has sent 
to Delhi a selection of silver plate and a silver bu&ia. The most 
interesting examples of silver from this province very possibly Nepal sjifer, 
may be said to be the example of mandilu filigri work (sec p. 38) 
contributed by His Highness the Nawab Salinuillah of Dacca. Por 
Exhibition (administration) purposes Nepal has been placed in the 
Bengal circle, and it has, therefore, to he remarked In this place that 
the four silver vases sent by His Excellency the Prime Minister of 
that State arc most interesting and curious. But for the shape, 
which looks as if elaborated from an English flower pot, they 
would have occupied a high position as they are dearly the ex¬ 
pression, by the goldsmith, of art conceptions that appear in the 
agglutinated and accumulative wood work by that State as in 
most of its arts. One of these silver vases has been shown in 
Plate No. 71, The Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, has placed on view a selection, from its treasures in gold 
and silver plate. These are very useful types by which to compare 
the w r ork in the Sale Gallery, But they arc not very old samples 
since they were procured tn connection w ith the Calcutta Inter* * 
national Exhibition of 1SS4, 

BOMBAY,—The collection of silver that has attracted perhaps 
the most attention is the small series which the writer was able to 
procure in Bclg.mm (Plate Ho. 70), These are exhibited by 
Rao Bahadur R, C, Artal, Deputy Collector of Belgaum* it 
consists of a silver image representing Shiva seated on a throne 
with his wife H Parvati M on his left and their son 11 Ganapati M 
on the right. The grace and dignity of the female figure Is quite 
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charming while the attitudes of all the others are considerably 
above the usual standard of Indian silver statuettes. The two 
richly engraved silver plates sent by Mr. Artal are very admir¬ 
able examples of an almost lost style but one of which traces 
appear and reappear all over the central table land of India be¬ 
tween Mysore on the west and Ganjam on the cast. The base- 
wanna or sacred bull in the action of rising { not shown in the 
plate) is very natural and is cleverly formed. The roll of the 
hind quarters with the elevation of the shoulder and the flesh- 
like texture of the surface of the animal, is truly wonderful This 
is perhaps one of the bc^t pieces of hammered silver in the Exhi¬ 
bition. It, as also the idol of Shiva, were made by Huwapabin 
Shirgappa Kanehgar of Bail Hoiigal of Bel gaum, Bombay. The 
Bombay School of Art exhibits a small but excellent series of silver 
repousse such as a banging basket, a or buckle, etc. The 
silver sporting shield, though hardly in Indian style, is an ex¬ 
cellent piece of beaten silver, 

KACH.—From this State have come many most curious and 
interesting samples of silver. The Rana Sardar Shrce Jalam, 
Sanghjli, has contributed a sugar basin made by Sutar Harji 
Rattans! of Bbuj and a tea pot by the same maker that seem 
to combine some quaint old English ideas with the work of Bhuj, 
From the Bhuj Museum have come some Jamb Haiti handles that 
are very well worth inspection, 

BarOPA. —His Highness the Maharaja Gackwar has sent many 
very interesting samples of silver to the Exhibition, but the 
majority show such a striking resemblance to the work of J an- 
jore and Madura as to suggest the probability of their being in 
reality South Indian work. The silver hindola or idol swing 
is one of the most pretentious examples of silver in the Exhibi¬ 
tion, but cannot be said to possess artistic merit above the 
most ordinary type. The gold kalas or corner pieces of the 
pearl carpet have already been described. They each weigh 
514 tolas of gold and are closely studded with large diamond;;. 
They were made under the orders of His Highness the late 
Maharaja Khanderao Gackwar for presentation to the tomb at 
Mecca, But as the Hindu court and subjects greatly disapproved 
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(jf the Gaftkwar's proposed trip lu Meed a the idea was aban- solo a mo 
doned. The other articlesi shown by Hb Higlmcss the Crack war pum 

oF Baroda may be reviewed as follows:—No. 1024, a silver 
fitigri model of a State elephant with gold gilt hawdah [con¬ 
tributed by the Baroda Museum). No. 1046, a silver kuitim/i 
{garnih) upper portion painted tn water colours and coated with 
lac, design quaint but not elegant. No* 1027, a silver kamal— 
jtiijf of Mahadev—the nandi below the lotus flower supporting 
Shiva. No. 1028, a silver sinhasan [throne of Mahadev) 
partly gilt, with nandi resting on lotus in front of the five- 
headed cobra and within a canopy--—doubtless procured from 
South India* No. 1036, a silver perforated pan-dan. This is 
punched by a minute square punch into a mass of openings ar¬ 
ranged in a dialler fashion until it resembles filigri at a distance, imiiaUM 
but is much superior, the silver surface appearing like a woven F|Lt,r1, 
texture—in a sort of patoia pattern. No. 1042, a stiver gels 
(i^wjiii-shaped water battle) In. silver* Seems done in Poona 
repousse. No, 1043 is a silver surahi richly chased in a 
pattern similar to that on the common surahis. No. 1049 is a 
silver iota furrowed and with floral medalitons at fixed inter¬ 
spaces—very similar to the engraved bias of Trichinopoly* 

M A UR AS.—Perhaps the best known gold ornaments of South 
India are those produced at Vjiianagram* One of the pieces 
placed on the knop of the back hair la >hown on Hlate No. 71. 

It is interesting to compare the design there shown with the or¬ 
namentation elaborated on the back of the turtle on Plate No. 77. 

Both belong to the same period and school of decorative art [see 
p. 1S2) atsd need not be further discussed. The following are the 
contributors of Viitanagram jewellery:—K* Ramayyammpur 
Dachipatti Chctti Cara. Mr* W, H. Gill man, D. Ramgan Garu, all 
of Viziaoagrun. 

The Receiver oF the Palace at Tanjore shows a few out of 
the superb collection of court jewellery in his charge. At the c«n J*widi. 
writer's suggestion he sent only those ia gold, not expensive 
jewelled ornaments. The samples of gold plates and other 
head ornaments hardly if at all differ from those of Vlmnagram, 

It is not dear whether these were not actually made at 
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Vizi anagram and may not L here fore be in any way characteristic 
of Tanjore, 

The rrevandrum Museum exhibits two or three very fine pieces 
of the peculiar style of damascening met with in Travancore State 
(see page 46 and Plate No* ir-A, figs, 13 and 14}. 

MYSORE,— I-lis Highness the Maharaja of Mysore contributes 
an excellent sample of embossed or repousse silver in the form 
of a large tympanum depicting the patron saint of the Stale, 
It is in a carved wooden frame with the armorial bearings the 
double-headed eagle ff } of Mysore on the top, and represents the 
goddess Ckamundy of the Mysore Royal House, slaying the 
demon ftfahiskasura : the figure on the left is that of Saroiwflti, 
the goddess of learning attended by her maid and that on her 
right,, f.akshmiy the goddess of wealth attended by her maid, 

1'rom the palace has also been procured a splendid silver plate 
in Poona style which depicts In zones the various scenes from the 
Ramyana, 1 he Bangalore Museum shows some excellent sil ver 
statuettes (page 32), 

Burma.—I n the Loan Collection Gallery wilt be seen the 
finest examples of silver plate in the Exhibition. Some of these 
are old samples, others were specially made for the present 
Exhibition but have already been secured for the Rangoon 
Museum. Plate No, 5*A shows tlirec exceptionally fine sam¬ 
ples—that in the centre having obtained from the Judges of this 
l'.xfiibkion the gold medal for being the finest piece of silver 
plate shown at the Exhibition in any style. It was made by 
Maung \ in Maung of Rangoon. The illustration most unfortun¬ 
ately fails to convey anything like a faithful impression of the 
characteristic features of this wonderful piece of work, 

ttoinaztsened and Enervated Wares (Sec pages 43-51), — 
1 he series of these wares on view in the Loan Collection very far 
excels anything to be seen in the Sale Gallery—circumstance 
that abundantly confirms the opinion already advanced that 
the art of ornamenting one metal by the adhesion of portions of 
Other metals, in artistic assortment, originated with the necessity 
for arms and armours. Thu decadence of the craft was doomed 
will, the modern impersonal character of warfare and with tire 
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discovery of methods and materials of destruction accomplished 
at great distances. The final blow was given to the craft by the 
reign of peace and commerce, consequent upon the British 
supremacy. The more worthy samples on view may be studied 
in a provincial sequence, as has been done with the silver and gold 
plate, but spare cannot be afforded to do much more tlian to 
mention the names oF the contributors. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum of .South Kensington, London, shows a splendid set of 
damascened and encrusted wares. These might perhaps lx: 
first inspected before giving attention to the collections derived 
from the armouries and museums of India. 

P ANJAb. —Nawab Mohamad Alt Qozlbasb of Lahore sends a 
fine old matchlock damascened in gold. His Highness the 
tUja-LRajgan of Kapurthala sends a fair series of arms, 
swords, etc* Raja Kirti Singh of Shckhupura contributes a large 
assortment of admirable weapons, such as a dagger with a beauti- 
fu] jade handle, set with jewels, many daggers damascened with 
gold, two sets of armour richly damascened in gold, and lastly 
beautiful gold damascened gauntlets. 

Rajput an a as u Central India— The Raja Sahib of 
Ratlam has sent a coat of arms made of steel, with floral gold 
damascening, in a style which, it is believed, originated in Rim- 
pore State, A tulwar kona —so called from its peculiar shape, 
Is supposed to have been made In Persia and the enamelled 
work on the sheath to have been done at Jaipur State* The 
Maharuo Raja of Bundi shows guns and swords richly 
damascened in gold. 

His Highness the Maharawat of Deolia, Pertabgarh, has 
furnished a useful series of arms. A sword inlaid with gold Is 
specially interest! ng. ft vras damasce ned at Pert abgarh on Rampti r 
steel; a kaiiar gold damascened; a matchlock with the butt 
inlaid with ivory and damascened with gold said to have been 
made at Maknm and used by the late Maharawat Dalput Singh. 

Many very fine collections have been contributed by His 
Highness the Maharaja of AI war. Of these a sword made by 
Mohomed Ibrahim and damascened by ThakursI Parsad is very 
interesting. Many similar swords may be seen w hich manifest 
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damascened the greatest skill, for example one with pearls made to run within 
encrusted ^ longitudinal groove. A mace damascened in gold will repay 
wares, ggfgfg] it was prepared about a century ago for Maharao 

taris within Raja Bakhta war Singhjs by Sheik Gul Ahmad. Other samples may 
be mentioned such as a gauntlet gold damascened: a hatchet of 
Cabul make—the handle and the blade plated with gold embossed 
with flowers* This is made of kheri iron and is supposed to have 
been done by Cabal artists. Lastly, armour plate richly damas¬ 
cened in gold purchased by Maharaja Binai Singhji, 

His Highness the Maharao of Udaipur has sent a splendid col¬ 
lection of old historic weapons, many of them beautifully damas¬ 
cened, These include shields, arrows, swords, gauntlets, helmets, 
etc, 

JODHPUR.—His Highness the Maharaja has kindly permitted 
KiLchioekju i,is armoury to be freely drawn upon, the result being a superb 
series of matchlocks and other weapons of great artistic and 
historic interest. Of these 15 are of special merit, many having 
the barrels and fittings elaborated with Zar Nashua koft work, 
fn this a small opening is first cut in the field and a piece of gold 
or silver encrusted. This is subsequently hammered and chased 
into the desired floral pattern in the manner described in connec¬ 
tion with Sialkot, page 4S. Plate No. ya, fig, 3, shows one out of 
many examples of this most beautiful work. Of other weapons 
the following may be mentioned : — No, 3,507 is a dagger [pesft- 
Jftw#iTed kabii) of ka$$ofi stone, jewelled with rubies and gold bands. 

Varan. ’Phis j s ^ stone used hy jewellers to estimate the amount of gold 

m jewellery, No. 3509 is another dagger, the handle of Makrana 
marble, inlaid with gold and studded with rubies and emeralds. 
No. 35 * 0 a dagger with rock crystal [bitt&r] handle engraved 
and studded with rubles. No. 3516 is a dagger with the handle 
made of singh ism stone studded with rubies and emeralds, the latter 
carved. No. 3517 is a dagger with handle of inferior rock crystal 
called bittor* This Is richly studded with gold recesses within 
which rubies and emeralds are imbedded. The guard covering the 
sirardl* attachment is enamelled in dark green. No, 3515 is a sword 
(khamia), the handle of which is in silver with deep transparent 
massive green enamel, set with trifoil-IEke pattern of three rubies 
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and one diamond* There are 91 diamonds and 29fj rubies. This 
uas made in the time of Maharaja Abhai $ 5 ngh, 150 years ago. 

Highness the Nawab 01 lonk has similarly contributed a 
most interesting set oF arms and armour such as matchlocks with 
gold damascening, chain armour, battle axe* daggers, shields, and 
gauntlets—all damascened in gold* 

Mis Highness the Maharaja of Indragarh has sent to the Loan 
Collection a set of arms and armours* Ihese embrace swords 
with laharia work, gold damascened shields, swords, spears, etc., 
many with old Ivory and fish-tooth handies. So also the Thakur 
Lai Singh of Pttrpaidah of Kota has sent spears, daggers, etc., all 
gold damascened* 

Hyderabad.-— A collection of old 5 /uW-waxe is shown by His 
Excellency Maharaja K is hen Parshar Bahadur, Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad. 

Bengal* —The Industrial Museum of Calcutta has sent some 
extremely interesting examples of Gujarat and Sialkot fa/Z-work 
procured by that institution soup 20 years ago. These show how 
the unpopularity of the goods has resulted in a serious deprecia¬ 
tion In the merit of the articles turned out. The Calcutta Museum 
also furnishes many excellent examples of Tanjore encrusted ware 
" hieh, like many other loan collections, manifest the cheapening 
process as having practically ruined the art. 

United Provinces.— Raja Rameabur Bux Singh of Sheo- 
garh, Rai Bareilly, exhibits a collection of old arms made of iron, 
ornamented with deer horn {bich.ua) and gold damascening, also 
knives of fouled with handles of yxshab. 

Maharaja Jug; Mohun Singh of Rai Bareilly sends a sword, 
one side fouled and the other of iron : a spear with attached 
pistol made of iron and bamboo, Nawab Hyder Mir&a of 
Lucknow has sent to this collection a small curious sword inlaid 
with silver. It Es called nee me\ and has gange-jamm work on the 
handle B, Moti Chand of Benares shows a sword richly jewelled, 
the gold being; engraved in sporting and hunting scenes in a 
quasi-Europe an style* 

His Highness the Nawab of Rampur sends a shield damas¬ 
cened in silver with deer's born fittings. Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan 
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damascened contributes a sword with f&ulad handle said to have been used 
ENCRUSTED by Nadir Shah and has his name damascened oti the blade. He 
WAiiEi a ] so g£ n( j£ a dagger with s&nahra work, 

.Shah Wahid Akim, Deputy Collector of Benares, sends a 
splendid collection of arms consisting of spears, daggers, swords, 
etc. Most of these are historically interesting, many going hack 
n s ^ Qdh the old Kings of Qudh. The owner says : " Burhan^ul-mulh 

and Safdar Jang, ancestors of the Kings of Oudh, were natives of 
Iran and were fond of arms of native manufacture. During 
the reign of Wajid All Shah, the last King of Oirdh, anrs were 
neglected and the*" daggers with some others fell into the hands 
of a Tahsildar of OudIn A relation of this gentleman Subse¬ 
quently tame to jaunpur with these arms and married and died 
leaving a widow behind him who locked up all her late husband’s 
property, including these daggers, till the passing of the Arms 
Act when they were confiscated and sold by public auction. 
The present owner being Tashildar of Jaunpur at the time 
purrkased them." 

Bengal.—C olonel His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch 
Qchkr, already alluded to as having sent a superb sword richly 
cmamelled, ahto exhibits a shield beautifully inlaid and jewelled, 
Rai Mani Lai N'ahar Bahadur of Asrimganj show's an interesting 
mdri. collection of old bidri work, His Highness the Nawab of Mue¬ 

sli idabad—one of the most liberal of the contributors to the Exhibi¬ 


tion, also sends a small but beautiful collection of both gold and 
silver bidri„ Rycd Asad Reza of Ptrfnea contributes a collection of 
old bxdrt illustrative of the style of work in that part of Bengal. 

Nap * 1, His Excellency the Prime Minister of Nepal shows a good 

scries of khukriesi some very ornate, others intended more to show 
the shape and quality of the knives made in Nepal, 

BOMBAY 1 , — Sardar Rana Shree jalam Sanghjt of Kaeh sends 
many daggers and other arms richly inlaid with gold (t^r# work) 
and often beautifully engraved, 

Tuijric**?.. Madras, — T an jore encrusted ware will be found represented 

by some line old samples such as in Uie collection secured from 
the palace of Mysore and one or two good bits from Mr. J. 
Andrew, Collector of Tan jore. 
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Copper anti Brat**— The Victoria and Albert Museum of nAN ascewed 
South Kensington has sent many very choice old bits of Indian encrust B> 
brass and copper. The authorities of that Museum have fixed WASES - 
the probable dates of these samples and for comparative study 
they are accordingly of the highest interest and merit. Plate No. 

73 shows a selection out of many of the copper and brass work. 

Pig. t is a bowl (t a torn) copper chased and bathed with lac. 

It is worked in the arabesque style met with En Peshawar and 
Kashmir (see pages 16- ej), but in the sample here shown the scroll 
is interlaced with spiral tinea not commonly met with in modern 
example*. According to the label on this charming example, it 
dates from the 17th Century, Fig, 2 is a htikka bowl m brass 
chased and bached with lac. The flowering design, within folia* 
ted arcades, is very unlike anything produced at the present day 
in India, It is said to be from Xurptir in E'Cangra—a locality that 
has no reputation in India for its brass and copper wares and is 
most unlikely to have ever developed a form of huhka bowl seeing 
that the population are practically non-smokers* According to 
the label this beautiful piece of brass work dates from the 18th 
Century. Fig. 3 is another hukka bow l in brass chased in a BeputeJ 
conventional trellis. It is also said to have come from Kangra wnrE. 
and to be iStli Century work* In the writers opinion both this 
and the preceding are more likely to be Persian than Indian work* 

The present example has been chased, not punched in the Indian 
fashion. 

Pan jab,*—T he Lahore Museum sends a very complete series 
of Kashmir brass and copper, that dates back for some years and 
marks in a striking manner the recent deterioration that has taken 
place. Sardar Samp Singh of Lahore exhibits an old brass candle* 
stick, Dewan Bhagwan Das, Magistrate of Lahore, sends a 
copper dish and scent bottle in yf/ffn. 

BlNGAL—The Raja of MourbhanJ sends a collection of 
brass. The Industrial Musetimj Calcutta, sends an extensive 
series of brass and copper wares. 

BOMBAY*—The School of Art exhibits a large series of the 
hammered brass and copper work of its pupils, 

M a liras— The School of Arts has made a great display of 
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damascened the extremely high relief work done in copper by ils pupils. The 

ench usted Madras Room has in consequence many panels in this style of 

W ABES 

work that are marvels in technique, the idols standing from the 
HlffhRflttHf surface in J relief. The Madras Museum makes by tar the bc^t 
display of old bronze and copper and brass ware. Many of the 
samples shown have already been both figured and described in 
the Indian Art Journal so that it is only necessary to refer to 
them very briefly in this position. On the stair-case leading to 
idols! Poni * the Loan CoS Lection Gallery will be seen, right and left, most of 
the copper and brass treasures from the Madras Museum, such 
as the marriage lamp with 21 chtrags suspended by chains from 
the various arms of the candelabra This will be seen on Plate 
No 12. On the landing and opposite to the bmp has been 
placed a spirited figure of Shiva (Nadtsa) dancing within a loop 
of flame. Throughout the gallery may be discovered many more 
examples of the Madras Museum superb collection of old metallic 
idols and animals. 

Bangalore Museum contributes several very carefully made 
idols with canopies in the same style as described on page 59 
(Plate No. 13). These all manifest the Chalukyan demon spout* 
ing forth life — what the writer has called a yali. 


HfiOrlc 

Int&Jd 

MarbZoi- 


Ciatv / /- —Si ft nr ami Gta*x U'aran incttidinff Inla4d 
► Stone. 

There is very little to be added regarding these goods to 
what has already been detailed in pages 63 to 79, but (he 
samples shown are so far superior to those of the Main Gallery 
that they will naturally attract special study. Of these the place 
of honour has of necessity to be given to the delightful series of 
jade, crystal and other such articles, ns also to the historic tablets 
in marble-inlaying that have been sent to India by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum of South Kensington, London. One of the 
tablets has already been briefly alluded to (page jb and shoivn on 
Plate No. 17-A), namely that showing Orpheus charming the 
animals. The other is in the form of a circular table with pieces 
of pietra daunt let into it, that came from the fort at Delhi. 

Of the jade, agate, and crystal ware from South Kensington, 
the following may be specially mentioned ;—Plate No. 74, fig* 1 
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shows a green jade rectangular carved and perforated plate in japswobk. 
Indian style. Fig. 2 is a bowl in rock crystal, deeply fluted and 
carved outside: the stalks within the grooves support pendant 
lilies. This is supposed to have come from Agra and to have 
been made early in the 17th Century. Fig. 3 is another rock 
crystal bowl engraved with floral designs and having recurved 
handles, This is supposed to have come from Cambay, lig. 5 
is another agate bowl (luted and having handles in the form 0f the 
cornucopias, 1 l is believed to tie Indian, 

In addition to these samples South Kensington Museum 
has also sent several very admirable examples of jewelled 


jade* 

Fanjah.—H is Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir and 
Jammu lias sent from the Sri Fratap Singh Museum a splendid 
sample of jade that has been shown on Plate No, 75, fig, 2, and 
has already been alluded to (page 73b Major Stuart Godfrey 
has sent from Leh many interesting examples of engraved stones 
used as moulds. On Plate No. 74 %s. 6 and 7, will be seen 
examples 01 Bhera, jade-stone work. 

RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA — UDAIPUR - His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Udaipur contributes two charming jewelled 
jade huila bowls. These are shown on Plate No. 75, figs. 7 
and 8* The former has the pattern elaborated in carved 
emeralds and the latter in rubies. Many of the swords and 
daggers already discussed, as obtained from the various State® of 
Rajputana and Central India, have jade or crystal liandlcs often 
richly jewelled, tn Plate No. 75 a few of the more characteris¬ 
tic ones have been shown. The dagger, fig i, will be found 
described on page 73, 

United Provinces. — Mir Fida Hussain, Rais of Nagram, 
Lucknow, sends a rosary of stone. Pundit Gauri Slumber Misra 
of Benares, a series of stone animals, eg., an elephant, a cow, etc., 
also spoons of aqi'q slope. 

Bengal.— Mr. C* W. McMinn, of Tipperah, has sent a 
remarkably fine set of inlaid table tops in the best style of Agra 
work. .These have already been briefly alluded to (page 78) and 
shown on Plate No. 17-A. 
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jade wohk. Bombay,— The Cbote Sahib Molvi Sahib of Cambay has 
woicil contribyttd a most interesting collection of carved agates, corne¬ 
lians, illustrative of all classes of work and every stage in manu¬ 
facture, {Con/, with page 73.) 

MVSOKE. — 11 is Highness the Maharaja of Mysore lias sent on 
ban a selection of the carved stone work as also of the inlaying 
in marble illustrative of the work being done for the new palace 
of Mysore. These have already been referred to on pages C9 
and 78. 

Madras.- —T anjore palace has contributed a few very’ admir¬ 
able black stone idols and figures,, similar to those produced at 
Madura. 

Class Hi.—Ceramic IFare*, Oltw Mosaics. 

In the Loan Collection Gallery there are no specimens of this 
class of such importance as to necessitate detailed descriptions. 
The Nagpur Museum shows a small set of the pottery formerly 
produced at Burhanptir. Babu Malt, Engineer, Rausbanpura, 
Delhi, exhibits a few statues in day, 

I he Victoria and Albert Museum has supplied some interesting 
examples of glass mosaics from Slam that probably may bn 
regarded as the prototype from which may have been derived 
the Burmese glass work, 

Ciass IV. — tVoatl^work. 

In accordance with the divisions established on pages 100-t 
for the class here indicated, the following remarks may be Differed 
regarding the articles shown in the Loan Collection Gallery:— 

At*chitcctHrdt ft oorf.rayyitftj. 

Pan JAB — I lie entire fittings of the Pan jab Room are intended 
to demonstrate the various styles of the province. The Panjab 
Museum has, however, contributed on loan many of the special 
features of these fittings, such as the carved ckmtkai with its 
mehr&b arch from Bhcn and several bok hare has from Amritsar. 
The Kashmir Manufacturing t.ompany show' a four-fold vralnut 
screen in the modern style of Kashmir wood-work, described 
above on page top, Mr. R. N.fios worth Smith exhibits a carved 
doorway in the Bhera style already fully discussed, 
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UNITED Provinces.—A carved wooden screen made by Nek 
Ram, carpenter of Farukhahad. This has already been discussed 
(page tit) and shown in Plate No, 23- 

Rajfutana and Central India.— The fine old carved doors 
from Chitter fully described and figured above (page 117) on Plate 
No. 26, are, according to one report, believed to have been made 
of sandal-wood. 

Bombay—AHMEDABAD,—I ri the text of the Main Gallery 
(pages 122—6) full particulars will be found of the style of wood¬ 
work characteristic of that part of India. In the Loan Collection 
Gallery will be seen a screen made by Somnath Bhudar Das of 
AhmedabacL This is one of flic best of work, but owing to its 
being shown in this gallery has not been judged along with the 
samples specially submitted for competition. It is show n on Plate 
No. 27 to the right. 

Mysore*—H is Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has gene* 
totisly allowed many of the carved doors and door-frames of his 
new r palace at Mysore Lo be shown at Delhi, Of these several w ill 
be seen to be richly carved in animal and floral panels and scrolls, 
A carved wooden vase with graceful floral wreaths manifest the 
high proficiency that is outlined by the carvers of that State. 

Cochin. —The Dewan of Cochin has sent lo Delhi a carved 
and inlaid chair that la worthy of study as illustrative of certain 
features that are perhaps local in origin* 

minting and Appltqur in ffHiHWrA. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has sent some interesting 
examples of ivory and mother-of-pearl inlaying. These have 
been already briefly alluded to (page 20ft, Plate No, 43-D). It 
will be seen that in the older examples of this art a larger use of 
lac was customary than at the present day, 

RajpuTafja and Central India. —From Bikanir have been 
received two sandal-wood doors richly inlaid and overlaid with 
ivory. These have already been discussed ipage 180), but it may 
be added that they belong to the balcony of Guj Mandir (elephant 
palace) and were made by Delhi workmen at the time of Surat 
Singh, flo years ago. Being in sand a Wood they recall the still 
older Chit tor doors that are also supposed to be made of sandal- 
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inlaying . j^aod. From Bikanir has b«n received a work-box tldiLately and 
elaborately inlaid with ivory and mothcr-of-pearlj the latter being 
in a fairly well marked bed of lac* Tills is reported to have been 
made at AI war* 

Kota State —Is chiefly known for its inlaying or veneering 
with mother-of-pearl (to be discussed in a further paragraph;, but 
the act of inlaying with ivory' is also well known. Ill the Loan 
Collect ion Gallery there will be seen a box inlaid with ivory said 
to have been made by Munjia> a carpenter of the State. 

Mysore. —Ills Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has kindly 
permitted some of the beautiful examples of inlaid work presently 
being prepared for the new palace to be sent on loan to Delhi 
Some of these have been shown on Plate No. 32, and it will be 
seen that the collection forms an imposing feature of the Loan 
Collection Gallery. 

Sumfrtf tPood-ioOrk, 

MYSORE*—The Bangalore Museum send* a book slide in rich 
sharp deep carving, a form not very usual with the carvers of the 
State, His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has contributed 
a superb series of carved sandal-wood, most of the pieces of which 
have already been alluded to r discussed, and figured [pages 
150—2, Plates Nos* 36-A, 38, and 39). 

M adKAS.-^T he Madras Museum sends two carved plaques of 
Mysore work. 

Painted Wood-work and Papier JfereAtl 

Calcutta and Lahohe Museums have amplified to some 
extent the col lections of papier maohd already discussed (pages 
163 — S) and a few good samples have also been procured both 
from Kashmir and Bikanir. but these do not seem to call for 
any special reference in this place. Perhaps the chief articles in 
the Loan Collection Gallery that need be mentioned here are the 
realistically painted wooden groups of gods from Mysore. 

Taxjork palace has sent a model of the famous temple of that 
place elaborately painted in the style customary in that country* 
The model in question has, in the writer's opinion, been 
Utterly ruined by being painted* It was an old model that he 
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found in. the palace and asked to have sent to Delhi, but it never 
occurred to him to warn the authorities not to paint the model in 
the modern most inartistic style of tempk ornamentation. 

[■'rorti I>iKaN 1 R has been received a hindole of wood painted 
and glided. It ia supported on elephants, the piers or uprights 
are made up of numerous small flowers with in front of each a 
human figure. Over the cradle are three peacocks with outspread 
tails made of mirror glass, 

ftaA* V, - Ivory, Horn, Leather, She*!*, efr. 

The ar* ides that fall Into this class have been already so 
fully discussed (pages 170-208) that it will only be necessary to 
allude in the briefest pebble terms to the chief exhibits in the 
Loan Collection Gallery. Of these perhaps the first position 
should be assigned to tlie collections from the Victoria and Albeit 
Museum of South Kensington. A selection of 'bese has been 
given in PEate No, 79 and the samples there shown have been 
discussed on pages 185*7* 

Pahjar.-Z<i*i>~.-A set of bed legs in ivory have been 

sent by Bhai Gordit Singh. Rais °* Lahore. 

Rajput ana and Central India.—O n page 180 reference wall 
be seen to a collection of charming ihemb guards sent to the 
Loan Collection by His Highness the Mat*™ of Udaipur From 
the same palace has been received a pair of carved ivory 
in a delicate and graceful style of work, the pens, scissors and 

, t - m Tmde of ivory, Bharatpur Slate Itopt Mil* 

other requirements being all made oi ivory. j 

shows in this collection an ivory mat of some mlerest and beauty. 

His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of /«A« has fnrmshcd a 

jM a ckouri. and a °< "«Y , 

‘ United ProvinCes-HIs Highness the Maharaja of Benare. 

. , „ f j_ of ivory models. Pundit Gauri Shanker Mirra 

M-** - ° f 0f ,hC king * 

, nd „)„£« „f India, and other such articles in ivory- 

BMCal. His Highness the Maharaja of Coed, Rebar confr,- 
tutesao ivory mat to this gallery; and similar mat, have been 
wnt by the Nawab Salimulla of Dacca, as also Ills f the 
Maharaja of Tipperab. Hi. Highness the Nawab Bahadur of 
MnrshWabad contributes a pair of ivory teapoys and a arge 
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IVORY* collection of ivory models. His Highness tL’ Maharaja of Tippemh 
rumishes an ivory chair and a splendid pair of tusks. By far the 
most interesting examples of ivory from this province arc, how- 
r, three small pieces from the Chief of the Kayagarh State, 
aliihfortfi** These have been fully described and illustrated (pages 1S2-3, 
Plates Nos. 76 and 77) and need not be further detailed* 

Bombay*— The School of Art has contributed four pieces of 
ivory carving. His Highness the Naivab of junagadh State has 
sent ivory combs, 

Madras. —His Highness the Maharaja of Travancorc has 
contributed many interesting examples of ivory fully discussed 
above (pages 185-9, Plates Nos. 41, 42, and 43)* 

MYSORE.-—H is Highness the M a ha raja of Mysore has sent so 
many excellent pieces of ivory that many pages might have to be 
devoted to their discussion, These have already been briefly 
indicated (pages 189-90, Plates Nos. 40, 42, 43, and 78). 

Turning now to Hofn t Antler j, Porcupine (pages 193-9), 

in the Loan Collection will be seen a few exhibits of interest not 
exemplified in the Main Gallery, Of these mention may be made 
of a bow made of buffalo horn sent by His Highness the Maharaja 
of A]war j powder-flasks of horn engraved or inlaid sent from 
many parts of India such as Jodhpur, Kota, Bulrampur,, and 
Tfaroda; and tiger daw ornaments such as the belt sent by Mrs, 
Leslie Porter of Lucknow* 

Leather aiuf Shine, 

These have been treated so very fully in connection with the 
Main Gallery (pages *99-205, Plate No. 43-li) that it is only 
necessary to enumerate the names of the chief exhibitors in the 
Loan Collection Gallery, 

PaNjab. \\:s Highness the Nawab of ftahawalpur sends 
rhinoceros hide shields with enamelled bosses. Sirdar Mohamed 
Behratn Khan of Mazari, Dera Ghazt Khan, two Baluchi leather 
shields Inlaid with brass, 

J Rajputana and Central India*—H is Highness the Maha- 
rawat of Pcrtabgarh and His Highness the Maharso of Mewar 
{Udaipur) show rhinoceros hide shields richly ornamented with 
jewelled bosses. 






Hate Na ;S. Ivory Screen from Mysore. 










Plate No. 7<». Old Tvories from the Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, 





















loam collection gallery. 


Textile*. 


Bombay. —His Highness the Maharao of Kaeh and HEs textiles 
H ighness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda as also the State 
Museum of Baroda have contributed carved rhinoceros shields. 

Shell anil Mothei'-of-Fcart. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has sent several examples 
illustrative of the use of mother-of-pearl, The best have already 
been alluded to (page 208, Plate No. 43-D) and need not be 
further discussed. 

His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi, His Highness the 
Nawab of Tonk and Raj Bijaya Singh of Kumarij Kota, send 
examples of mother-of-pearl work. 

Wats VI.-Lae, Lacquer and Varnished n'ares. 

The examples In the Loan Collection Gallery that fall into 
this class are neither so extensive nor so materially different from 
those fully discussed in connection with the Main Gallery 
[pages 209-35) ** t0 ca11 ft>r 6 P° c ' al treatment in this pUcc. The 
Industrial Section of the Indian Museum contributed an ex¬ 
ample of gold enamel from Promt and the Madras Museum a fine 
old example of a circular table of Nossam gesso work (Plate £■» 

No. 45). His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir shows some 
superb examples of gesso work in the form of doors. State chairs, 
etc. These have been fully discussed above [pages 225-7) anc ^ 
shown in Plate No. 45 * Thc >' ** reported to have been made , 
over 100 years ago. The pattern seems to freak out entirely by 
itself as if inlaid or made of a different material from the common 
background- 

CYfM# FIL-TeXlHcs* 

D YE 1 KG, C A LI CO-PE I PTt! MG, TIMSE L PHtNTIMG, ET C. 

The Lahore Museum as also the Calcutta and Madras Museums 
have contributed sets of most of the styles of dyeing and printing 
discuss-d In connection with the Main Gallery ipages 236-52). 

Most of the Native States liave also sent contributiona of this 
nature, but they arc not of sufficient interest to justify a repetition 
of much that has already been so fully discussed. His Highness 
the Raja of Chamba exhibits a icry curious example oF Mashru 
of Tie-dyed doth {eon/, with page 355 )* This ****** of 3 
cotton fabric woven in elaborate bands of cotton and gold threads 
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textiles, in alternate bundles, the cotton being dyed so as to show large 
wavy formal ions in dark red within the cotton strips. 

Wax-printing has been dealt with in fair detail, in the account 
of the exhibits in the Main Gallery, but it is desirable to record 
here one or two special contributions that are to be seen in the 
Loan Gallery. The Raja of Kalahastl sends a fine old Darhar 
Ceding cloth that was made 80 years ago. It cost originally Rs. 
800. In the Palace of Tanjore a very curious and interesting form 
wax-dyeing, of wax-dyeing was discovered by the writer. This lias been 
already discussed (page 266), but the samples on view in this 
gallery will repay inspection. ■ . 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda has sent some 
fine old silks, amongst which one will be found to be classed as a 
pah la (page 256), 

It may help to elucidate the chief features of the Textiles 
shown in the Loan Collection, to enumerate, province by province, 
the chief exhibits on view. 

Silk Textffas, 

PANJAB.— His Highness the Raja of Chamba has sent some 
of the most superb gold kinkhabs to be seen in the Exhibition* 
These will be found fully described above, in the chapter devoted 
to such fabrics, but It is necessary in this place to specially draw 
attention to them. Dew an B hag wan Das of Lahore exhibits silk 
lungis. His Highness the Raja-i-Rajgan of - KapwrthaJa shows 
several silk lungis that illustrate the work of his Slate, 

United Provinces*— His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares shows several kinkhabs of historic interest illustrating the 
old designs of Benares, The Hon'bJc Munshi Madho Lai exhibits 
two kink hah garments of great beauty. 

Bombay*—H is Highness the Maharao of Kadi exhibits a 
collection of siJk, the Raja of Mourbhanj shows a set of silk 
garments ; His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
contributes an extensive series of groat beauty and historic value. 
Tar k as Harjvandas Jetfrasa Sitwala of Surat sends a collection 
of kinHabs. Of these the following may be mentioned A red 
striped dtismai In silk with blue border, the stripes both in the 
border and field being in gold vvlre. This is said to be mo years old* 
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Plate No. Si Old Kinlchabs Trom Tanjore and Benares. 








































Mate Na, 8a. Aurangabad <Pattan) Silk and Gold Sari 
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Plate No. 3j. Kashmir Loom Shawls. 
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Jvtbu.i- 

deries* 


A sttft in ted silk and gold borders, but embroidered all over in 
idtis hid sideways; these are black outlined with gold, yellow 
outlined with white, silk and gold wire. This is also said to be 
loo years old. A $ 4 i f said to bo made of cotton, silk, and gold and 
lobe 125 years old. The end-piece ts the charm of this fabric. 
The flowering shrubs have a rosette of pale yellow, green leaves 
with pale purple carnation-like flowers, outlined In darker purple. 
Sha Godechand ItchhacHand VakharvaJa of Sunt has contributed a 
full series of silk brocades, most being over 100 years old* 

Mool oiirf Pushtu* 

The following acknowledgment of the exhibitors in the Loan 
Collection of woven and embroidered shawls, chaddars and pash- 
mi na may be useful as a future record Mia Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, Bhai Manohar Lall of Lahore, II is Highness the 
Raja of Chamba, Major Stuart Godfrey, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bfkanhr, N&wab Hyder Mirza of Lucknow, B. 
Moti Chand of Benare*, Sha Code;hand ttchhaehand Vakharvala 
of Surat, and Joslii Par maria ml and Keshoji of Benares, 

Class mi. - -Em broideries* 

This group of artistic textiles has been dealt with in so exhaus¬ 
tive a manner, in connection with the Main Gallery, that it is only 
necessary as a record to enumerate the names of the chief ex¬ 
hibitors in the Loan Gallery :-~Nawab Mohammad Ali Qaztbaahof 
Lahore, Nawab Sir Imam Buksh Khan Mazari of Dura Ghazi Khan, 
Bhai Gurdit Singh of Lahore, Ilia Highness the Raja-bRajgan 0! 
Kapurthala, His Highness the Raja of Chamba, Mian Sahib 
Serai of llajipur, Dera Ghazi Khan, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, the Chief of the Magassis, Baluchistan, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Hon'ble Muoshi M.nll.o Lai of 
Benares, His Highness the Maharaja of Benares 11. Moti Chand 
of Benares, B. Rama Das Pursotam Das of Benares, B, ludar 
Narain Singh of Benares, Rai Maui LaJ Nahar Bahadur of Aziut- 
ganj. His High ness the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Tippcrah, Surat Chandra Raja of 
Kachu Khali, TriEiochani Dewan of Baradow, Raiong Murung of 
Ranikheong, Hakim Ratan Chand of Fort Saudeman, Nawab 
Sir Shah baa Khan, Chief of the BagtL, Mrs, Vate, Residency, 
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Quetta, Mrs. R t Hughes Butler of Quetta, Wader* Qaiser Khan, 
Chief of the Magassfs, Kalat, Sardar RsnaShre* Jalam Sangbji of 
Kacla, His 11 ighness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, Sha 
Godechand Itdihachand Vakharvala of Surat, Seth Nagindas 
Javercband Javeri of Surat, Sitvala Keshavbhai Kalamobhai of 
Sural, 1 ran] i vandas Dulabhram of Surat, the Receiver of the 
Palace Estate, I anjore, the Sir D-esai Raja Bahadur of 
Savantyadi, Mylapore Convent, Nagercoil Lace School, Dr, K. M. 
Appiah of Mysore, the Bombay School of Art, and Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Class 7A\—Carpfts r Mat*, Etc , 

The ^ ictoria and Albert Museum of South Kensington exhibits 
two Warangal carpets; Nawab Mahomed Alt Qazlbafih of Lahore 
sends two old woollen carpets in Multan style ; Messrs. Baines 
Bros, of Kashmir exhibit a pashmiiut rug reproduced from 
Mumfonfs Oriental Rugs and made to order for the Hon hie J, P. 
Hewctt, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces; KftWab 
Sir Imam Buksh Khan Mazari of Dera Ghasi Khan sends a 
Baluchi carpet; Bhai Gurdet Singh of Lahore, an old cotton dart 
made in Multan ; Dewan B hag wan Das of Lahore exhibits a 
woollen carpet; His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur sends two 
carpets made of " a k fibre ; Mian Sahib Sera 3 of Hajipur, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, sends a collection of Baluchi mgs ind carpets; Messrs. 
O' its Weylandt & Co* of Agra exhibit two woollen carpets; His 
Highness the Maharaja of Ttpperah contributes silk carpets; 
the Custodians cF the Asar-i-Sharif and JamoMosque at Bijapur 
exhibit nine old carpets and a dun ; Major J„ Ramsay of Quetta 
sends a Panjdch carpet and rug; Major Showers of Kalatexhibits 
a carpet; Sirdar Sir NauraX Khan ofKharan, Baluchistan, contri* 
butes a carpet, and Wadera Qaisar Khan, Chief of the Magassls, 
Kalat, also sends a carpet. 

Ct&MH X.^Eine Arts, 

hollowing the example adopted in the other classes it may 
serve a useful purpose it an enumeration be here followed of the 
chiijf t ontributors to the Loan Collection under this r layg v— ■ 

I anja&.—R at Mohan Lai of Lahore sends a copy of the 
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Plate N0.S4. Needle-work Kashmir Shawl r very Old, made in the Punjab. 

















Ptate Na S5. Satin Stitch Embroideries from Azamganj in Bengal* 























Plate No, 


Chain Stitch Embroidery from Kach 










Plate No. 87, Brahaui (Double) Satin Stitch in Ladies' Dress. 









loan COLLECTION gallerv. 


Fiinf ifbi 


« Mahabharatha. 1 ' Fakir Sayed Qamaruddin Kh*n Bahadur ol 
Lahore sends a picture of the Emperor Akbar and a copy c, the 
"Shahnama." M. Sohatt Lai of Lahore contributes acollectio 
of Hindu mythological pictures. The Lahore [*-£*?* 
selection of old Sikh Darbar pictures. Bha, Gurdtt bmgh 
Lahore contributes to o pictures. Nawab Ghulam Mahl.ub Sub ani 
of Lahore shows a copy of the - Fund N.mah “ and an .llutninated 
copy of the n Dcwan Hafir." Bhai Hard.al Stag cl Lahore 
exhibits four old pictures. Lala Ram Sara Das o! contr, 

butcs two illuminated books. Bhai Monohar U 1 o 
ten old pictures representing the ten of the h** - atm 

Bhagwam Das of Lahore sends ten pictures. Rap K - S 
IIX pura exhibits a 5 o eld pictures drawn by the Kangra 

V *'T' v ^ asp CENTRAL India.—H te Highness the Maha- 
^ f - t t ,, nlendid series of fine old [wclurcs 

raia of Almr has furniitad-a spleoam r nfthp 

and a still more valuable collection of ^hmOMtcd boo s. 

and a still more te given to the three panoramic 

former special attend 7 S latter the Gulhtan 

views of the State c^AkbarIL d ^ ^ ^ ^ tfas 

m ay be meatiev M hi, a single page taking one fort- 

written by Agha Mirs- Xhe borders 0 f the pages 

night and the whole 100 ’ ) an d Karl Abdur 

— rs £J2£ i * “ 

Rahman of Delhi, ■ , £ ac h bofder required 

Ali Khan and Buldeo, the pictures represents 

from two to four days o P East ^ the officers of 

apparently a . along with soldiers and 

the East India fompany oa Jac k. 

flying a peculiarly ^‘'^V q[ Manrar Jodhpur) sends a col- 
His Highness _ M g J sutc contributes five pictures 
lection of pictures. 1 h£ Bluratt 

representing elephants and horseme^^ the Maharaja of 

UNITED Faav'NCES. wn(rih 2 a collection of illuminated 

Buirampuf of ^o-ida t ) Sbeogarh, Bareilly, sends 

books. Raja Ramcs ur * * shanker Misra of Benares 

a aeries of old pictures- if an war Narindro Bahadur of 

exhibits a collection of pieties. Kan^ar 
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fimsakts. Saodeh seeds also a collection of pictures. Nawab Hulam 
Hussain Khan of Lucknow shows a good series of old pictures. 

Bengal.— His Highness the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad 
contributes illuminated books. Abanindra Math Tagore of Cal¬ 
cutta sends through the Principal of the School of Art, Calcutta, 
three pictures that were so much appreciated as to receive a 
silver medal. 

Madras. Goomlal Pandit Laxshm unchar of Mysore contri¬ 
butes an old picture. His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
sends a large series of mythological pictures. The School of Arts, 
Madras, contributes several printings done by iu pupils. 
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ELLERY COURT* 

IT was considered desirable that the Exhibition authentic* 

J should not undertake to organise a collect ion of precious 
stones and jewellery. The alternative course was deemed the 
preferable one, namely, for a special building to be set apart, in 
which a. selected number of the better known jewellers of India 
might be permitted to open stalls and to sell their goods as they 
desired. Accordingly the Jewellery Gallery was prepared and the 
space sold to the jewellers who were thereby free to make their 
own arrangements. The sales made by them were in consequence 
not subjected to the payment of any further Exhibition charges. 

At first it was intended to restrict the gallery to the display oF Atioiinani or 

jewellery, pure and simple, but ultimately the concession was 

made of allowing the occupants of space in the Jewellery Court 

to display and sell their own gold and silver plate, subject to the 

class of goods shown being in strict accord with the definitions 

of an Indian Art Exhibition. The Jewellery Court was thus 

treated as more or less distinct from the general Exhibition. 

There were therefore no medals or awards made for the goods !t« Award*, 
shown in that gal Eery * In some cases the jewellers displayed the 
values put by them on their more important goods: in ethers they 
were not valued, but it has been calculated, and perhaps not far 
From correctly, that the contents of the Jewellery Gallery were Total Value, 
close on £1,000,000 in value* 

The following were the occupants of space in the Jewellery 
Court—commencing on the right band side and passing down the 
gallery to the end and back by the opposite side 

1, Motilal Dayabijai & Co., 2S0, Kalbadevi Road, 

Bombay. —This firm besides having both wholesale and retaJl 
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brandies arc also manufacturing jewellers and diamond merchants* 
The principal articles exhibited by them in the jewellery Court 
were: —► 

A pair of anklets {paijams) with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
ami pearls valued at R 1,00,000, Diamond bangles valued from 
El 10,000 to £20,000* Necklaces set with diamonds, rubles, and 
pearls at from Rto.ooo to £30,000, A pair of gold cups and 
saucers set with diamonds, R20,ooo, A silver salver with an 
allegorical history of the Ram ay ana. Burmese bon Is of unique 
design in silver. An emerald tea service of Kashmir pattern. 
A pair of silver centre pieces of unique pattern, 

2, P, O rr akdSons, Madras, —This firm of jewellers and 
gold and silver-smiths claim to be the pioneer manufacturing firm 
of India. Their factory at Madras, in which they employ upwards 
of 600 artizans, is reputed to be tlie largest and best appointed 
establishment of the kind in India. They turn out not only 
jew cilery, gold and silver ware, but also scientific Instruments* 
A speciality is made of the hand chased " swami l> silver ware. 
Their examples oF this work, shown at their stall in Llie Exhibi¬ 
tion, formed one of the most Interesting features of their display. 
It Is not possible to give a full description of the valuable and 
beautiful collection of goods exhibited by this firm, but special 
mention may be made of the following: — 

A diamond brooch containing a blue diamond of a very rare 
shade set between two white stones, with a diamond drop of a 
beautiful pink tint. All old Indian stones of the lirsl water. A 
diamond head ornament, In the centre of which is set a large 
diamond weighing nearly 134 carats —a magn Eli cent stone but 
slightly yellow in colour, A piuk pear] remarkable for iU perfect 
shape and colour and a tine emerald and diamond necklace with 
pearl duster drops, 

3, T ARACHASD PURSRAM R.AMSWAMI, 63, MEADOW STREET, 
BOMBAY*—This firm have an extensive display of both old and 
new* jewellery and all forms of Indian art wares that will be found 
well worthy of study, The tirm have branches in Calcutta and 
Rangoon and conduct an extensive business as dealers in art curios 

well as being jewellers, diamond merchants, and silver-smiths. 
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4 + Messrs. T. R. Tawker and Sons ot Mount Road, 
Madras.—T his Finn having secured the whole of the western 
extremity of the gallery have a superb display. They are manu¬ 
facturing jewellers and silver-smiths who pay special attention to 
the subject of Indian jewellery. Their collection of exhibits, 
w hich includes some jewels of great intrinsic value, claims addi¬ 
tional merit by the fact that several pieces are of historic interest. 
Of these a large emerald, weighing upwards of tS carats—a stone 
said to have been set in the signet ring of the Mughal Emperor 
Shah Atom. This gem which is of the rich emerald hue so much 
sought after, is a perfect specimen, and bears the name os the 
Delhi monarch and the date inscribed in Persian on Us face. 
Another stone, a carved emerald contained id a necklace, is 
reputed to have originally found a place as one of the State jewels 
or the “Tiger of Mysore/' Tippu Sultan. Several very fine ruby 
necklaces are shown, one being composed of stones of exceptional 
size and colour that took the firm many years to bring together. 
A necklace of 42 grand emeralds has also taken much patience to 
collect, some of the gems having been obtained from the old 
family jewels belonging to the Tanjore Raj. Such are a few-of 
the fine jewels exhibited by this firm and it may be added that 
their display has been valued at Rbo,00,000- 

, Rai lauoDREF- Das Bahadur anti Sons of T52, Harri¬ 
son Road Calcutta, —This firm exhibits necklaces, sir patchy 

broody barings, etc, of pearls, rubies, emeralds, diamonds, 
etc. The following are some of their most prized specimens: - 
The large ruby —Mttrfatty mantek. I his is believed to 
be very ancient and to have been owned in turns by Hindu and 
Muhammadan Kings. It is in size about 3 inches long and «1 
inches broad and is set in as.V/efcA with pare Indian diamonds 
The pearl necklace -the pearls in this are large, round, and well 
matched, the collection having taken 3° years to bring together. 
Three-row pearl necklace^his consists of many rxceptiona ly 
fine pearls. The pearl drop necklace-these are well mate 
drop pearls. Green diamond-a rare and large stone called 
Ualasputtv. U is said to be very old and is described as of first 
water and surrounded by other small white diamonds. Diamond 
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drop tiara- — this consists of numerous old white diamond drops 
in the shape of grapes. The firm has also some very largo, rare, 
ancient, loose stones such as diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, 
catseyes of unusual size and weight, collected from private sources 
for years past. 

6. Ganeshi Lal and Son of Agra and Simla*—T his firm 
have an extensive display of all classes of jewellery as also antique 
jade and crystal, 'I he following may be accepted as denoting 
some of their more remarkable exhibits:— 

A necklace of old emeralds, diamonds, and pearls, valued at 
Ki,25,000. Necklace of old rubies, diamonds, and pearls, £6,000. 
Pendant of old emeralds weighing about 40 carats and diamonds 
converting it into a kaigt, RgjjCeo. A pair of bracelets set with 
old rubies and diamonds, £40,000. A single diamond scarf pin — 
the diamond weighing 51 carats, Ki,io,ooo. A very old and 
Sine white jade cup with carved handle, £15,000, Very old gold 
enamelled hukka complete, R 13,000. 

7* Sr] Ram Jankj Das of Delhi. —This firm have a good 
display of jewellery. A special feature of this work ts their traffic 
in jade stone. They have a curious and interesting assortment 
of this work both ancient and modern and cither simply engraved 
or jewelled* The following are some of their more interesting 
exhibits: — 

A necklace of stone valued at £4,000. A necklace of pearls 
set with diamonds and sapphires, £1,100. An Indian jkumetr 
(jewel for the head) set on one side with diamonds and on the 
other with rubies and pearls, Ri,goo. A seven row necklace, 
£2,000, A jewelled drop necklace set w ith pearls, sapphires, and 
diamonds, £2,500. A seven diamond ring, Ri,6oo. A jade 
plate with a tea cup set with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and 
pearls, R 6,000. A handsome aigrette futly jewelled, R 7,000* 
An oval jade plate set with diamonds, pearls, turquoises, rubies, 
and emeralds, £4,000. 

3. 3u GUNCHAND SonHAGcHAND, JEWELLER AND DEALER 
IN ALL KINDS OF PRECIOUS STONE, JAIPUR,—'The special feature 
ot this firm Is their extensive transactions m gold enamelling, 
hey have practically in fact absorbed the Jaipur enamelling craft 
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and have all the best workmen In their employ. The principal 

articles exhibited by this Brm ate as follows:— 

\ cu[> set with large diamonds, emeralds, pearls, ami rubies, 
R6 00,000. A gold belt set with large diamonds, R3,00,000. 
A diamond necklace, R 3,00,000 A pair of bracelets set with large 
diamonds and rubies, R 7 5,™ 3 - A pearl necklace. Ri,»S,ooo 
A two row peart necklace, R 1,50,000. A two row emerald 
necklace, Rj 5.000. A gold enamelled tea set, R 10,000. Ago 
enamelled picture frame, R 5 ,ooo. An enamelled bottle case, 
R r 000. A green diamond ring, Rao.ooo. A large pearl aigrette 
K 25.000. Urge pearls rained at R5 S ,ooo. A large assortment 
qf lockets, bangles, rings, etc., in gold enamel. 
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T HIS Index lias been referred to two sections, wit*, names of places iind a 
genera! enumeration of the articles described, including the vernacular 
names given to these. 

It is thus hoped that this treatment may serve the double purpose of an index 
while becomin g at the same lim e an Abst ract Gazetteer to the centres of An ware 
production in India. By consulting the passages indexed, under the names of 
towns., the visitor to India may not only ascertain a be articles of greatest interest, 
to be looked for in each of these, but he may discover the names and addresses 
of the better known manufacturers as well. To assist the reader vernacular names 
have been rendered m italics and the names of the Classes and Divisions of 
manufactures in small capitals,_ 


A 


Abstract Gazetteer to the Centre* of Art Pr&drtetion in India* 


The quotations of pa^CS, given below, it will be observed, have been rendered in 
the sequence of the classification adopted. In the ten tlie iyitem hi* been pursued 
of mentioning', by name only, a El the places that produce very similar manufactures. 
In the present enumeration a few additional names have been recorded! and reference 
made to the passage or pass-tees where the currc5pondrng goods are described. In a 
good few instance* names nf places, like names of persons {especially when met with in 
quotations or descriptive labels and advertisements, are spelt in two or more ways. 
This In del is Intended to give the more generally accepted rendering and thus lit 
some few instances to correct the text. 


Adoni (Mad.) Muslins aSg; Paris 446, 
Ad uni (GljJ.|i, foot From, 462* 

Afghanistan Skin coal® 201, Carpets 
(khorasan) 429, 43 V 43* 

Agra (U. P.)Stone carving (Agra House) 
jo, 65-6. (Mote Muajld) bj, 65, ?o, 72, 
7d; Inlaid stone ;6— 8+79 » Architecture 
upi Shoes 200; Ivory i?$; Mother* 
nf-peurl 153, 207; Shoes 2001 Lag 
213; Dyeing and Calico-printing 244 1 
Cotton 275; S«lk 293, 2^8,321 % Mixed 
fabrics 360 i Embroidery 380, 4i^» 4*fb 
420; Carpets 409, 44+ 4Sbi 

Darii 445. 


Ahmednbad (Bomb) Arts 4-5, ri T 133; 
House g [ Gold and Silver 33-4 j Stone- 
work 69 ; Pottery S5; Wood.work 1 tg, 
122— 4: Saodabwood 147—9, 153-3; 
Architecture 0. iso* Marquetry 156-7 j 
Ivory 17S; Horn 145 \ Shoe* 200 ; 
Embossed leather 3oj ; Book-binding 
203 ; Caned hide 2041 Mother-of* 
p-narljofij Calico-printing 350 ; Tinsel- 
priming a6«j; Cotton 27S; Suit 308, 
3 [0-1* 320-r t 32^—301 Mixed fabric* 
yu-3; Embroidery 394, 413; Trim¬ 
mings 4221 Carpets 443 1 CoUod 
M ats 44b. 
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Ajmr {Raj) Sione-work 67, 71 ; PartoF ) 
Ivcn-v i?3: Calico-printing 247; 

Tle*dy«iig 3551 BSnnItcis 343 : Carpets 

434, 43S» » 

A tuna Sttme-CafVfflJ &3. 

A kola (Rerar) Colton goods 3?&*7* 

Aligarh (U. p.} Pottery^; Wood-carv 
i n( r no; Cotton {double fabrics) -75! 
Silk 29S i Cotton Mata 445- 
AHpura (C. I.) IvnfV *79- 
Allahabad (U. P*) Pottery S9* Silk 293- 
207 j Carpels 43J, 

AI mom (U, PJ Wool 343, 

AEwar (Rjrj>) Silver 34, 4L 67 \ damas¬ 
cene A ware 43-4,51: Stone-curving 
67: Mosaics 7a \ Pottery 85 2 Sandal¬ 
wood H7; Ivory 178, t?9 i Horn flasks 
4 Bu- Embossed leather and book- 
bind in £ 203, 304 j Lac £13: Dyetng 

and CaJice-printing 340-L 

A morapurn (Burin.) Wood-Curving 137? 

Silk 317, _ ^. 

A mrav ati (M ad.) Stone-ca rv mg 68, 
Amritsar (Pb.) Copper and Brass 55— 
6 t, 6je Golden l etuple 103; Wucd- 
carvirg 5, 103, 10S ; Ubid-woad, 143, 
MSI fW a 159-Go; Ivory 173 d; 
Golden Temple's Ivory doors iJ5 7 * 
Gseing and Calico-printing 340* 3 4^ * 
Silk 300, 3tlj Wool and Pashm 164, 
ijo, 34; ; Shawls 346, 353 * Jimawnrs 
3604 Embrcrtdrry 376-7*393’ 4*3? Knit¬ 
ting 411; Carpets 423,4-9- 430-?* 437, 
Arnroha (U. P,) F&tteTy S7. 

A nar.dpu r (Pb ) l.ea t her boK« Jo 1. 

Ananipor (South Areal, Mad,) Resist 

dyeing 3*3 j Silk 313. 

Arcol. North (MatH wool 344: Mixed 
Fabrics 362, 

Anyiluf( *1 richinopi ly (Mad.)i M i sed 
Fabrics 363. , 

Arnii N. Areal (Mad,), Muslim 2S9: 

Silk 3134 Minted Fabric? 363. 

Assam Province; Pottery 85; ivory :?4 ! 
Horn lost Shell-carving 2063 Lac 
213 ; Dyeing and Calico-printing 340 ; 
Cotton 277-8 ; Embroidery 368. 

Alraula <U, Pj (*t* GondeJ Pottery 8?, 
Atiock (N.-W. F, P.) Lapidary mate¬ 
rials 71, 

Aurao gabad ■ Hydr) Gold and Silver 
wares 33; Wood ini)r i ng m * 44 1 47 i 
Fcniher manufactures tgS ; Silk 314, 
316* 32 o t 330-1. 334, A37’, Wool (Jama- 
wara) 3(&n; Mimed Fabrics i]/fmr_ujJ 
363—6; Embroidery 4I9— 31 ! Trim¬ 
ming? 422-3; Carpets 443. 

Ava (Htsrw j Silk 317. 


Ay yam pet 1. TanjorC (Mad.) Mixed Fab¬ 
rics: 363- 

Aiamganj {Peng.) Encrusted (Bidtl) 
ware 474 i Embroidery 383. 

Awmgarb f If- P-) Pottery &Si Wood- 

curving 110; rie-dycTng i'J>a ng r) s’Sju ! 
Muslin jS 9 ; Siik 393* 297, jg 3 * 299. 


Bahraich {U. F-) Felts 341. 

Bailiur { Mad.) Stone-carving 63 . 

Elalasorc (Beng.) Shell bracelets aoG- 

Balucbsr (Bong.) Silk? 303 (*« Murahed- 
abad), 

E ai itchistan Province: Poltr iy 94 

Wood-earving I s6; Wool 343; Shells 
447; Embroidery 377, 381, 383; Car¬ 
pers and Rugs- 4 -^> 4j6 p 447« 

Banda(U- P.) Stonework 70; Lapidary 

9angalore^(MyaOrt) Gold and Silver 
pSatfi 3L 3 j - 37 * 4 i- 3 ; Copper ind 
Brass 59. 47^1 Lac ware 213; « «■- 
r«ht dyeing adtij Cotton (ParonsUs) 
aSoj Silk 317* 337: Wool ar.d Woollen 
^1'tila 340, 

Bank urn (Geng.) Shell bracelet* arts 
Cotton 277; Silk 303. 307* Miseti 
Fabrics 361- „ 

Bannu (N.-W, F- p.) Pottery S 5 ; Wood* 
catting iiS; Leather and Belts 2001 
Bo-kins 2 ot; Lac-wire 215, ii8* 
Wool (feR;i) 341 i Embroidery 388. 
390; Trimmings 4 - 3 * Carpet? and 

Rugs m, 4 M- , , 10 m 

Bareilly • U. F.) Painted metal iS; Pn- 
mascened ware 473; Wood-curving 
HO* Painted wood-work Jot, loot 
Codon Rugs \darte) 445 . 

Ba rod a (Bi-mb,) Wrought iron 14-5 i 

Gold and Silver plate 34, 4*i 4^6 i 
Cf'pprr and Brass 6s + 62 ; I oltery 
S- ; Wood-carving 9- 1J SA *391 
Sandal wood 152; Marquetry 
iei>: Ivory 184; Horn tg|. 4=2: 
Carved hide 2^4, 483; Lac-ware 218; 
Wai cloth 233, 569* Calico*printing 
2=o- Tie dyeing (Patois) 157-&* 

311* tfo, 337, 4^41 Embroidery 394* 
Pearl Carpet 444. 

BaThahr pa^bm 340 Ham pur). 

ISlla 1 \Vood carvirig 103, to 3 ; 

Shoes loot Silk 300; PJaiEtng 4** 5 
Carpets 429. 433- 












rNDP.x, 


Belgium (Borti.l Painted metal [Si Sitver 
plate 467-3; Cotton 27S; Silk 3 r 3 ; 
MixeJ Fabrics 361; Cot<00 Mats 446, 
Bellary (Mad.) Wood-carving 133,1 
Wool 344, 

Benares (LL P.) Enamels at. 22, 24, 28. 
30; D .1 m a scored wares 473; Silver 
plate 36,411 Cupper and Brass 56; 
Lapidary work 73; Ivory-carving 17?; 
Feather work rgS ; Lac-ware 213. 317 ; 
Cllico-printing 244; Tic-dyeing 356; 

Cotton tjs. 2SS; Silk 393”3£>\ 32a, 

3 S »“S* 33 S^i 337 . 338 , 4^4: Mixed 
l- abrics 363 ; Wool (shawls) 354 ; Em- 
broidery jBto, 41S. 431. 

Bengal Province: Gold and Silver pi ale 
3to 3a* 37—9- 467 : Encrusted (Bidri) 
ware 47, ^73, 474 ; Copper and Brass 
6o, 475; inane-carving 67 j Glass ware 
76; Puttery 35,99; Wood-carving: 1E41 
Inlaid wood 141,143,144 j Sandaf-woed 
147 [ Sola pith work 1 fig ; Ivory 14$, 
174 , 1S0—4- 481-2; Horn [94; Shoes 
200 j Shell carving 2c6; Lac-wore 
212-3 i Dyeing and Calico-printing 
239 T 4 n - 2+2 ; Cotton manufacture 277. 
?£t— 7? Silk 302—7,310, 3 [3. 33 +* 
Wool 343 « Mixed Fabrics 361 ; Em¬ 
broidery 394-3; Cotton Mats (etaWr) 
438,445. 

Bcrar Province 2 WCed-cSTvirg 12G ; Tib- 
dying 255; OHton manufactures 37th 
Beramporr (Murshed.th.Ld, Bing.) Cotton 
manufactures 276; Silk 305; Mixed 
Fabrics 361. 

Bcmmpur (Mad.) Silk 313. 

Bcrampur (C. P 3 Cotton gau*M with 
gold intermixed 376. 

Bhngalpur (Bemg.) Colton manufactures 
ijjj Mixed Fabrics 3dr. 

Bhandnr .1 (C P.) $1 OrtC-C-irvi.ng 6 7 i 
Dyeing and Calico-priming 244 ; Cot¬ 
ton manufactures of Panm a761 Silk 

manufactures507 ; Mixed tibrici 
Bharatpur (C. I ) House to-i ; Slone, 
carving 66* 67, 70 P 71, jS; Inlaid stone 
77-^9; Iitoey 178,481: Pictures 487. 
Bhawalpur (Pb.) Enamels 21. 22-3, 29. 
463; Silver arid Gold plate 3+ ; Pot¬ 
tery 35, fly; Shoes 7 t>ni Belts 482; 
Calico-printing 246i Silks 300-1, 3 ] 3 * 
320, 335, 338; .Mixed Fabrics 361; 
Embroidery 333; Carpets and Rugs 
4=9, 433* 4&dj Cotton Mats (Jum) 
443, 440, 

Bhavnagar (Kathiawar) House S-g, 
124.5 (s»e Manufactures under Kathia¬ 
war), 


Bhftra, Shah pur (Pb,), Stone work (jade 
and Lapidary) 70, 72, 78. 477 ; Wood* 
curving 5, 103, to; i Mother-of-pearl 
158; Cotton manufactures 274; Silks 
300 ; Wool ,340 ; Felts 341. 

Bhopal (C I.) Embroidery 398-9, 404. 
405, 415. 

Bho^nnipur. a Suburb of Calcutta noted 
far its Silver plate, 32, 9?. 

Bliuj [at K.tcli). 

Bhutan, Darjiling (Berg,], Horn 194; 

Wijbllen Rugs 447. 

Bhuv&nfiwar, Purs (Bcng.) P Slone*tanr* 
ing 67. 

Bid.ir, the town where Bidri-ware origi¬ 
nated fare Hyderabad). 

Bijapur (Bomb,) Silver ware 34. 467-8 
(jrr Plate No. 70, Eg-. 3-omitted to be 
stated in text th.it the specimen there 
shown, though procured in Belgium, is 
believed tube Bijapur style; is identical 
with Bijapur brass work of to-day and 
verv different from the Bdgaum Hindu 
silver, fig. 2 of same Plate); Copper 
and Brass 38. 61 ; Stone-carving to, 
68 J Architecture EJO-I. Ivoty of 
Asbar Mahal 3S54 CoLton tnami* 
failures 27S j Old Carpets 431, 443 ■ 
4461 Cotton Mats (don't) 43 J 3- 
446. 

Bllrtar (U. P-) Dyeing 244 W* Nogina), 

Bikanir (Raj-) Carved steel 463; 
Copper and Brass 57; Stone-carving 
t Jp 6b, 67, 68, jo* t»8i Window taj 
Pottery 39, 97* Cement work 95: 
Wood-carving 117-8; Sandal-wood old 
door jjg-So; Painted wood 162,163, 
480; Papier machi 168; Ivory-carving 
T78, i9o. 479 j 8o; Ivory applet 156, 
470; Shoe^ Joo; Saddlery and water 
and oil bottles {kofv) 201-2. 234; 
Embossed leather »3 f t-ac-waraais ; 
Gesw-work (Rat Neiras and Anup 
Palaces) 2351 226-J* 3341 Woo 340; 
Blankets 343 s Serges 34+ * Shawls 353; 
Embroidery 3S7; Carpels 454. 435; 
Woollen 44? i Cot Urn darti 

Bih^pu’r (^b.) Leather work, belts, etc., 
aoi: Silk 307. 

Billimora, Barcda (Bumb.} p Wood-carv¬ 
ing and lac work—not specially refer¬ 
red to in text. . „ , 

Birbhnm (Berg.) noted for its alk : Lie 
3t3 ; Cotton 277. , , ... 

Bisiiantpur, a town m BanVura i*Mrt 
t*v, f.-mied for its double wearing nF silk, 

Bogra (Deng ) Cotton 277 1 Silk 303. 
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Bokhara, a tran 5-frontier town that 
Mx.th Silk, Embrnlderies and Carpets 
to India vid Pevhawar, 30c-1 r 39a-3. 

Bombay presidency: Art Room ;; 
Bhavnagar Housed; B.iroda Balcony 
9; Ahmcdabad Hou*e 10; Wrought 
iron 14, IS» Damascered ware 4741 
Silver and Gold plate 31 h 33^5+4L 
467-3; Enamelling 31, 34, 30; Copper 
and Erase ware 5 & l 9. Eki+fn, 475; Slone* 
carving 68 j Minor Jewels and Lapi¬ 
dary work 73+4, 47S ; Pottery 82, fe—9, 
92-3; Plaster-of-Paris work 96; Wood* 
carving 119—2-6. 138, r3 ;; Black-wood 
furniture 126; Inlaying wood 144; 
Sftndat-wood carving 147+8* 149—53; 
Marquetry [laJtU) 156-7,1607 Painted 
wood 161-2: tvdry-carving 4^4-5. 482; 
Tortoise-ilsell work 194 e Horn T93— S : 
Feather* 198; Leather embossed 203, 
4B3 j Slides 2oo; Carved Rhino, hide 
304 5 Mothor-of-pearl 2. .6 ; Lac-ware 
213-4, 2 s 6'7J Waxcloth 233-4 - Dyeing 
and Calico-printing 250-17 Tie dyeing 
(F-i tabs) 236-9 ; Hrwd-prinring 269; 
Cotton Textiles 278-9; Silk goods 
308 — 13 , Jig , Kinihahj 32 O, 325 — 30 , 
3374 Woollen manufactures 343; 
Mixed Fabrics 362-3; Embroidery 377, 
381—4. 360-t, 394—7* 404 ; Knitting by 
Machinery410; Carpels 435-6, 442—4; 
Cotton macs (.^Frifr 445—7 ; SiaiLtary 


43a- 

Bombay Town—Ha* very few Art 
Industrie^ hut the following may be 
mentionedSchool of Art cnamds 30, 
464 ; Copper and Bra^ 58.61 ; Pottery 
in School of Art 83, 89. 92, 97 ; Sandal¬ 
wood 148. 149. 152-3. Marquelry— 
**Bombay ftoxos" 156-7. 16 j; Black¬ 
wood furniture 126 \ Cotton Manufac¬ 
tures, and Mills 27S \ Silk and Srik Milts 
300, 308-9. 484-5 : Woollen Manufat- 
iaetures .lnd Mills 340. 

Brahminabad (Sind} Ancient ivories 184. 

Brindaburl {tit Muttra). 

Broach 1 Bomb-) Pottery 85; Stonework 
(lapidary} 73; Wotd-carvrng 9; 
l>yr ing and Cahco-prioting 250; 
Cotton manufactures 278+01; Woven 
Quilts 415. 

Budaun (U. P-) Wood-carving 110 j Silk 


*90+ 

Bulan dshahr (C, P.) Pol lory (Khyrjn 
work} Si, 89, 03+4. 97 5 Wood-carving 
no; (JahangirnbadJ Dyeing and 
Calico-printing 240, 243 ; Muslin 3-5, 
486 3 Silk 198; Colton Mali 445. 


Bulrampur Horn flasks 482. 

Bnrdwan (Bfngl Shell bracelets 2061 
Cotton 377 j Silk (lagar) 303, 

Burba in pur (C, P-J Pottery 89,, 47SJ 
Cotton 276 ; Silk 334 ; Embroidery 418, 
420- 

Bur m a Province; Wroagbt ir-n. 14; 
Niello-ware 29 s Gold arid Silver 314 
39+40, 4r, 470 ; Copper and Bras* ware 
and Statuary 6u; Pottery 85, £9,173—5 \ 
Gin.-: musAI-C 96*7. 3 oS, 47 ® i Wood- 
car ving 6, 7* I35~9i Temples and 
Houses got Sola pith flowers I Gy; 
iyory-carving.elc.H til, 116, 174.102-3; 
Lacquer 218—24; Dyeing-use of wnn 
ns ,n resist 229, 267; Cotton manufac¬ 
tures jSo; Silks 317-8; Embroidery 
(needle-work) 36S, 386, 413-4) bine 
Arts- Statuary 451-2, 


C 

Cal'-utLa iBrug.) Silver plate (Bhowam+ 
pur style lor must part} 33. 37 ; W c od¬ 
ea rvi ng 114; 1 vory ■ cars ing t So ; 

Veneered Ivory in Government House 
154 ; Gesso-work School nf Art 1 343 
Dyeing 140; Silk Mills 302; EmbroL 
defy [eAijLim) 398* ^ob; Fine Art— 
Pain ting 4-S. 

Calicut (Mad.) Copper and Brat? tj), 
187+ Was, resist dyeing 260 (flirtf- 
with Malabar}, 

Cambay (Bomb.) Stone-carving 70; 
Lapidary work 73+4. 7.1. 47; e We d* 
carving 9. 125; Tle-dynng silka 

(fiaiolat) 257-8; Silk 51*; Carpets 
442-3; Cotton Mata (Vo n't) 446, 
Cnnnr.iL (nJe Kartara). 

Cannan^ro (Mad S Wood*carving T34 e 
C arved fruits 1% \ct>nf, with Mala¬ 
bar), 

Caw 11 pore (LL P.) Saddlery. Boots and 
Shoes 200+r; Calico-printing ^44 . 
Cotton and Cotton M ills 275 ; Woollen 
Milts 340, 312. 

Central Provinces; Gold and Silver 
plate 31, 36, 466; Stone-carving 67; 
Pottery 83-6, 89; Wood-carving 113; 
Shoes mi ) Saddle clotlis 202; Dyeing 
and Calico-printing 240, 244; Cotion 
manufactures 276*7; Si'k 3117-8, 334. 
Woollert-goods 343; Mixed Fabrics 

3G2* . 

Ceulral India and Rajpgtana («ff Raj- 

pHUllli), 
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Cflylon 175. 1S5—7. HJ4, 4S1. 

Omt.ra, Tonk (Kaj.)i Gold and Silver 
ptale 37, 

Cnnmba (Pb.) EnameL 29. 4G3; T3e- 
dvelng 353, 493; SUM 332 -4* 4*4; 
Wool-shawl*—Embroidery 355, 379. 

Champaran {Beng.) Colton manufac¬ 
ture* 777. 

Chanda (C. P-) Silver plate 466 j Swrc- 
carving #>71 Leal her r Shoes, Saddle 
cloths, embroidered, etc,, 200—2 ; 
Calico-priming 344; Wax cloth 2 6g ; 
Colton manufactures 376 ; Silk 307 ; 

Wi(JO| 3^3 

Chanderi, Gwalior (C. 1.) Muslins s®3; 
Silk 308. 

Charsada, Peshawar 1 Pb.), Pottery £1. 

Chatrapur (C.l j Gold and Stiver plate, 
and Brass and Copper ware, 

Chattisgarh (C. P.) lasar silk 307, 

Chennpiitna (Mysore) Lac-wares 213. 

Ch t ngleput {SI ad,) Hind*pal me d la brtrs 
and resist dyeing, elC-, 230, 243 , jfil'J. 

Chrniot (Pb.) Carved wood 3< 10 3* 10 It 
ioSi Inlaying 141, 145, 147; Pinjra 
nr lattice.work 159. 

Chittagong (Bern?.) Ivory tSo; Cotton 
goods ,’77, 337. 

Chittor (Raj.) Stafie-earving 67* Wood- 
curving ltd, 107; Sandai-wood ancient 
door 117-8, 479, 

Cbunar (U. P.) Pottery 9g. 

Chytia (Chain) Nagpur (Beng,) Stone- 
Curving 67. 

Cochin State (Mad,) Silk 31b; Grass; 
Mats 44ft. 

CocOnada, Godavari 1 Mad.), Gold and 
Silver plate 33: Wax dyeing 330, 202-3, 
a66 ; Hand-printed sheet 243 ; Calico- 
printing 361-3 ; Cotton goods 279, 

Coimbatore (Mad,} Stone-Carving bp , 
Sandai-wma! carving :4^ ; Wax resist 
dyeing 263 ; Siik 315 3 Wool 344. 

Coorg, Meresra (Mad.), PotLery S5, t 
Wood-rarving 136-71 Ivory-carvmg 
iSq ; Horn manufacture* 195-_ 

Conge veram (Mad.) Stone-car vtng 63. 

Cuddapah(Mad) Wax r«i*tdyfi'ng 30a. 

Cuttack, Orissa Silver ware 

tfiligri j 37—9,41 ; Sandalwood 147; 
Ivory 182-3; Horn 194 > Cotton 277, 


Dao-a (Beng ) Silver filigrt 37-S, 39, 42 ; 
Pottery 95 ; Sola pnh flowers 169 3 
Ivory 180 s Shell wurh [5?, 305,206, 
2 i'$ l Cullon manufactures and Muslins 
a;7. 2S1—7, 299! Mixed Fabrics 361 j 
F,mbroidenr 334-5* 396 : 
lliimnh C- P.) t Alice-prtnting 244. 
Darbhanga (Beng.) Dyeing 346, 
Darjeeling {Beng) Woollen Rugs 447. 
Datia [C L) Damascened ware 43, 44, 
Deccan Tablela nd t A ft 126, 13fl; W ix*d- 
carvifw ig6w 139* m-aj Wool 343; 
Mixed Fabrics 361, 

Delhi (Pb) Kutab Iron pillar 14; 
Enamels 3i, 32; Pottery 32, S4, 6q, 
90-1; Stone-Curving 14+ 66; Muajid 
67, 70; Cement work 95; Arthitee- 
lure l 114; Sandal-wood 147Ivory 
174—9, I Si l Ivory applique 479 i Shuts, 
jewelled, 20c; Cotton Manufactures 
Muslin. 299; Silk goods 3323 Em¬ 
broidery j?4, 39c, 4tS, 4201; Net and 
face 409, 410-x j Miniature: Paintings 
17 s - 456- 

Dern Ghnri Khan (Pb.) Ivory 173-6; 
S 1 io«, I 1 " run tier Belt-, etc., 200; Lac- 
ware 214, 3i9 ; Fti*341 J Embroidery 
3*8, 390* 

Dcra tstrait Khan (Pb.) Bone work 194; 
Lac-wares 213 ; Cotton Manufactures, 
Damasks, 274 : Embroidery 390, 
Deraint, a collectivt name fur Dcra Chari 
and Dora Umail Khan and the neigh¬ 
bouring country, 

Dhar (C. L) Silver plate 37 t Ivory 179 
Dhariwal Woollen SI ills 340. 

Dharwar (Bomb.) Calico-printing 250 j 
Cotton goad* 2?S; Cotton Mats 
Idmi) 445. 

Dholpur (C, I.) Silver plate 37; Copper 
and Brass 57 ; Stone-can.lug 67. 
Diamond Harbour tBcrig.) Straw hats 
and braiding! i theII manufactures a06. 
Dig, Bharat pur {CL L), Stone-carving ;u, 
11,67, 701 Inlaid ftone yS, 

Dinajpur (Beng.) Shfil bracelets 206 ; 

Colton Damask* 277- 
Dindigat (Mad.) Silk g&ud* 315. 
Dumraon (Beng.) Lory cSo, 

Durbhunga (Beng.) Ivory i 3 o t Cotton 
377- 


D 

Dabhol, Ha rod a {Bomb.L Silver pbtc 4 i; 
Cupper and Broi* 58. 61* 


E 

Elephant* Caves (Bomb.) Stone-carving 

69 , ■ - 

Ellithpur (Bcrar) Cotton good* 276-7, 
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Ellen's (Bomb.) Cay* Temple*—Stone* 
carving 68, 

Ell ore, Godavari (Mad.), Carpets, 429, 
4^*40. 

E hr land and English goods —Dyeing and 
Cidko-printing 242 j Cotton goods 27B ; 
Silk* 290, 304-5. 

Etaua, Kota State (Kaj), Marquetry 157* 


F 

Faiaabad or Fynbad, Tfanda mainly 
i ll. F„], Silver fish aHar-dJnt similar to 
those of Monghyr 39 \ Cotton (Muslin) 
3 JSh 286+ 

Faridpur (Peng.) Sifalpati Mats 447* 
Farukhabad <LL P.) Wocd-carviftg 
110-1 ; Dyeing and Calico-printing 240, 
242? Cotton, manufactures [khn) 275. 
Fjitegarh (U.P.J Jail carpet manufacture, 
ffatehpur, Jafarganj mainly (U- Pj, 
Lac-wares 3134 Dyeing pud Calico- 
printing 240,243, 2(17. 

Fatehpur Sifcri-—Akbarfa country resi¬ 
dence (Ch I.) Stone-carving 63—7, 70, 

72 j Mother-of-pearl! Inlaying 307, 

Firozpur (Feroaepor) (Pb,) Lac-wares 
313, 215; Calico-print* 2464 Cotton 
manufactures \khti) 274 ; Wool 340 \ 
Embroidery {phulkaris} 377. 

Fyiabad (iff" FaEiahad). 


O 

Gandhara (Grxco-Buddhistfc Temples) 
(if* Peshawar). 

Gan jam (Mb<L) Muslins a 3 i ; Wool 
344 1 Mats and basket-ware 447, 
Famed for its baskets. 

G nrhw.nl (U, P.) Wool 342. 

Gava (Gya) (Deng,) Stone-work 67: 
Wood-Cflrvifsg (I.); Woo! (Brbar) 344 
43S5 Carpets 438; Statuary (black 
stone idols) 449. 

Ghaiipur (U. P-) Wood-carving lio^ 
Glass and laC bangles 2lo 1 213, 

Girnar (Kathiawar) Stone-carving 63. 

Goa (Borob.l San dal-wood carving 143. 

Godavari [consult also CocOnada, Ellore 
and Raj imandri) (Mad.) Silver Plate 
£J. iSfi; Pottery Bi.Sy; Wood-carv¬ 
ing it 3. i?&; t wry ^curving 1S5-6, 
193 t Dyeing and 4.' alien- printing 239, 
jsfib, ?(kj ; Tinsel-priming 1694 Cotton 
manufactures 379; Woollen mamifac- 
tures 344 1 Carpets 438—40, 


Golctmda (Hyd.) Stone-carving 6§; 

Diamond* 75 ; Painted curtain* 26*. 
Gonda, A trad a (U. P„), Painted pottery 
S7-S; Ivory-carving 178. 

Gorakhpur (Gorruckpur) (U. P.) Em¬ 
broidered leather and skins 202 1 
Gudha far* Jodhpur)* 

GujranwdlA (Pb.) Pottery 85, 87: Ivory- 
carving 175; Wool and woollen manu¬ 
facture* 340, 342. 

G ujarat , (Gu*erat T ike northern province 
of Rom bay f the chief art ware towns of 
which are AhmcJabad, Tfaroda, 
Broach, Cambay, Surat, etc., which 
4er). Characteristic feature*.—Art 

coneeptioira 4, 5, 9, It, >20, J22*3; 
Steel, carved, 4b 1; Pottery 87 j Sandal¬ 
wood 149 ; Marquetry (jiJefafi) 15-6; 
Ivorv 175 i Tortoise-shell 194 ; Calico- 
printing 1150 4 Palola silk (tie-dyeing) 
255, a 57 “p+ Gujarat influence 011 
Indian silk trade 30S, 315 ; Gold tar it 
(Pattan woik) 328 : Embroidery (chain 
stitch) 392. 39 L . , _ , ,. 

Gujrat or Gujarat fa town sn the Punjab) 
Damascened steel ware {Ksftgart) 43, 
+ 1 * 5 . 81.4731 Wo Dd-carving 103. 105; 

woollen manufactures 3434 
(chiefly made at jalalpuri 358., 
GiifcLispur (Pb.) Wood-carving 103 j 
Dyeing mad Calcco-prlntirig 346*7; 
Cotton manufactures 274 ; Silk goLHiSj 
shawl weaving ¥ 6 . „ . 

GurgaonfFb. i Euler ordery (phnUari) 3,74- 
Gwaiior and Chanderi (C, 1.) Silver plate 
37; Stone-carving (Sns Balu) 67, 70, 
78; Painted wood 163 4 Calico-printing 
2501 Cotton goods (muslins) 388; 
Trimmings 423. 

Gja (itt Gay a). 


H 

Haiddrdbad of llaidrabad (jfs Kvdmi* 

bdd). 

Malta (Skid) Pottery 82, 3 g 91,93; Ivory 
184; Cotton manufactures 279. 
Hampee, a ruined dsy near Dellary 
(Madd, Stone-carving 68, 
liarnmoncamla (Hamnnkunda) (tijdr., 
Dec.) Stone-carving 68. 

Hardot (Mamudi, C, lfa Muslins 2S8. 
Hari-i.no (Pb.) Wood-carving 103- 
Haznra (Pb) Enamels 25; Pottery 85 j 
Fdts 34 [ ; Embroidery 377, 3SS. 
Hazaribagh (Ben^) Jail Mats, 

Henzada (Burm.) Picture Painting. 









IfJDEX. 


Hus4r (Pb.J Wood-carving 103 : Leather 
bowls for kttkkas 2*0, Wool 340 ; 
Woodcn goods 342 % i£mbroit 3 c-ry 374, 
376 - 7 - 3 ^ 7 * 

Hoogly (Being,) Horn manufactures 194. 
Hosharv^jLbad ;C, P.J Conan 27*2 Wool 


1 [oslrarptir (j;f llushiarpur). 

Howrah jiJcngJ Figured Muslin’S 287. 

HubH (Bomb.) Brass and Copper ware 
5 @- 

Hull&bld (hEnore), Temples Stcne- 
carving ( 53 ; Sandal-wood 150* 

Mushiarpur (H osh Jaipur) frb.) Silver 
Plate 36. 42 ; Pottery 66 ; Wood-carv¬ 
ing 103-41 Inlaid wood 141, 142*3, 145, 
147, 190; Ivory 174. 175; Shnes SCO ; 
Betts and Der-r-skin aai; Lac-ware 
213. 934, 215, 236 ; Carpets 439, 433. 

Hyderabad (or HnSdrubod, Deccan) 
"Carved geeI 14 ; Silver Plate 31 \ 
Damascened ware 43, 46-7, 4®- So -1 * 
53, 473 ; Stone-carving 63 ,3 37 ; Gesso 
ware 333, 235; Silk 330-1 j Mistd 
Fabrics 3G3 : N r ct and U« 407—9! 
Gold embroidery 419, 42:t 1 Trimmings 
43 i: Carpets 439,4Ji. 4. 

Mvderabnd tSird) Pottery (set Mas]a) ; 
Leather embroidered Sil«t8 SOt, 4 J 3’ 
Shoes roo j Lac-ware 217 - 8 : Cotton 
manufactures (.eArrejj 279 if Silk good* 
312 ; Embroidery 39 c, 395; Applique 
saddle cloths 413. 


I 

Indiana (Raj. 1 ) Wootlen Fabrics 344- 
Indore (C L) Wood-carving 118 t Sandal- 
wood 147; Saddlery 20a * Calico- 
printing 350; Colton 2 SS- 9 - r 
Sndragnrh ,pr I ndnrgit rh) 1 Raj-} Damas¬ 
cened ware 473 ; I jf-w are 214- 5 - 
I slam pur, Murshidabad (Bengal, Silk 303- 


Jaipur (ltyport* Rap) Carved sted 14, 
15 j Tinned and iac-coloured metals 
IS, 30- 1 , ISS; Enamels a| r 32-3, 3 ft 
462-3, 464, 493 1 Damascened mriats 
43*44' 50 f Copper and flrsss 37. 6o, 
61 Brass mode la 450 ; Stone-carving 
67, 70, 71; Marble work 71, 44ft 45 -J 
Lapidary (garnets) 74 ; Pottery 74, 82, 
83, Sft 90-1*971 Wood-carving 11S; 
M arq uelry of A mber Palace 156; 
Horn 195 i Ivory [7S-9; Leather 
shoes aoa, saddlery (khefi work) 203 ; 
Playing cards 302 ; Shell (aqua 
marine) work aoG; Lie-ware 315* 
ar;-S ; Calico-printing [Sanganir work) 
247-9 j Tsnsefprinting 3(ifi-q; Woollen 
felts 344- blankets 343 ; Carpets 434*5 l 
Cotton mats {darii} 445, 446 i Statu¬ 
ettes 71,4^9.450*45^ 

J ail (ttf Rai Bareli i). 
aisalmir fjcssalmir, Raj.) Stone-curving 
67 ; Pudding slur* and Yellow Lime- 
stone 79, 7 l 

Jaialpur (PM (tre Gujarat). 

Jainun (U, P.) Silks 293, 297 f Mwlirus 

= 99 ' 

Jallar.dbar and Kartarpur (Pb.) Pottery 
85, 87. 89; Wood-carving 103* I05, 
ir, 5 ; Inlaid wood-work HU 14*3, 
145, 147 ; Colton 374*5 » Silks 300, 
Tamjiur (Pb.) Lac-wanc 214. 
amu (rev Kashmirju 

1 assalmir or jessnlmlr (*« jajsalmrr). 
jnunpur (If. P.) Cafioo-prints 244 ; Pin® 
cotton doth tnKSib 275- 
lcssort (Beng.) Cotton doth 377. 

1 haj L far (see Rohtok). 
jhalldwar (Raj.) Entmds 464; famed 
for ks arms and cutlery (stt Pattan.)* 
Jhang (Pb.) Cotton manufactures [fcfrrJ) 
574- Embroidery 38$, 
jbansi (U. P. and C Id Silver plate 37- 
3 ; Painted wood 162 s Peaccck fea¬ 
thers J.93 ; Shoes ioa; Carpets 437 - 
Jftdnm (or jbdom* Pb.) Silk (i-tnara) 
border mgs 391 ; Wool 340 j Embrel- 


J 


abalpur (U- p.) Stone-carving (marble) 
f'7, Jo; Lapidary 74; Pyltcry S5, 59 * 
Wool 343; Carpets 437* 
lafarganj (_j< t I- atehpur (L. r., ;■ 
abanabad, Pa tna (ttenp.)— t' amcu* l° r 
muslins and cotmn Enanulaciuto gene- 

abangirabad Bulartdshahr , U* P-)l- 


dfTV 374 - _ , 

Jodhpux-Marwar, also P*H (Raj.^Ctirved 
steel i4. 47a ; Knamels. 39, 464? Silver 
466; Damascened wire 43* 4jz*j; 
Stone-carving 7* 8, 66, 67* 69 - 9 , 7 ft 71 ■ 
78: Marble «,ork 71 1 Pottery 65; 
Painted cloths 102; Wood-caning 
115; ETorn 462; Ivory (PnUi villagej 
158, 179 Lac ware 213. 216; Dyeing 
and Calico-printing 249-50; Tic-dye* 
mg 255 ; VYool-btankcta 343; Felt* 
3441 Embroidery 387, 
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orhat (A 55.) Ivory-carving 1S4. 
unagad (Kathiawar) Architecture and 
alone-carving 6> 


K 

Kabul Imports of Papier Madid (rum 
Kashmir 164, 

Koch (Cutch, Bhuj and Jamnagar) 
(Bomb.) Carved steel U i Enamels 31, 
34 . 3 ^ 4^-41 Silver PfcitC, 31, 33,34, 
41. 463 ; Pottery S9 ; Wood-ear Ming 
[ iS i Ivory 19-4 1; Carved Rhino, hide 
204 ; Wax doth 333, 269 ; Silk# 312. 
4S4 ; Embroidery 392, 394, 395-6. 
Knifa (Bomb.) Calico-print isig 351 ; Cot¬ 
ton manufacturer 279. 

Knladgi (in Bijapur), alio Belgium, once 
Limed (or their silk goods 30-*, 
Kalahastri, North Afcot (Mad ), Hand- 
painted (wax resist) Calicos aju. 230, 
242s -I>3 r 365, 3-67, 484 5 Cotton fabrics 
?8o. 

Ka'upar, Ahmedabad (Bomb.), Wood* 
Carving 124. 

Kampti Hills (Ass.) Embroidery 36S. 

Kampti (Mad.) Mu din-, 389. 

Kanara, North {Bomb.}, Stone-carving 
(Mudbidri temples) 68 ; Pottery 83 
Sandal-wnod im ; Ivory 1S4. 

Kanar.1, South (Mad.), Carved Heel 14 ; 
Carved Cccoa-ntiLs (similar to those of 
Cannanore; i6g ; Sandal-wJod carving, 
mats, basket-work pottery, identical 
with tho>e of Malabar. 

Kandahar 1 Afgb*Frontier} Lace 404, 410. 
Kanauj (U. P.J Dyeing and CaliCo- 
prinlittg 240, 342. 

Kanerhi (Bomb.) Stone-carving 63. 
Kangra and KuUu (Pb.) Tinned metal 
473 ; Enamels 35 1 Copper and Brass 
475 ; Skin manufacture* ;gloves, coals, 
etc.) iol ; Pashm 340 ; Wool and 
wprdcn manufactures 340, 342, 346; 
Embroidered handkerchiefs 356 ^Em¬ 
broidery 379 ; Pictures 4S7. 

Kapurthala (Pb.) Suitanpur Calico prints 
244*5. 

Karachi (Sind) Ivory 1844 Cotton goods 
3717 ; Silks 312; Wool 34.0; Fmbrai- 
. day 391, 39S* 

Karauli tKij.) Sandstone-carving 70,71; 
nthcr Industrie! such an Amis, Calico- 
prinling, common to Rnjpuuna. 

Karli, Poona (Bombr), Ancient Buddhist 
cave tempic 2 —ilonc-cm-vmg 68. 


Krirnal [Pb ) Glass-making 76, 376 ; 
Cotton manufactures (£A«j) 374; t-m- 
brddery 374, 376, 

Kitnul (Nossam and Nntidyal) (Mad,) 
Painted leather saddlery, mats, play¬ 
ing cards 202 5 Lac-ware 213 5 Gesso- 
ware 228-9, 234 f Wax* reilst dyeing 
362 ; Wool (black) 344, 

Khrpur, Tanjore (Afad.), Re*i s,l dyeing— 
fine old examples 266. 

K.ircarpur (i/r Jalhildfl.ir). 

Karwi ft). P.) Silks 298- 
Kashmir SLale- Srinagar, Jammu, Sam- 
bar, etc*—Tinned and lac-coloured 
metal wares 53-17, * 8 , 20, 153, 475; 
Enamels 21,24, j6—8, 31,465 | Niello 
ware 30; Silver plate 33-6,41, 465-6; 
Encrusted wares (Bidril 4J?, 49» 50 ; 
Turquoise mosaic; 50, 75; Copper and 
Brass 5SA 61, 62*475 j Lapidary 73. 
Rock crystal 75, Turquoise 75 ; Wood- 
carving 103-4, toS-q} Lac-colomed 
wares 135 ; Painted wood and Papier 
Madid 161, 163-8,480; Shoes 200 ; 
f}> »-i ng n nd Cahco- pii ntin j» (Sam ba r 1 
240, 244, 246; Silk Manufactures 302* 
Xjj—4 i Wool and Pashm 338, 340* 
Pelts 341, manufactures 342* shawls 

3 < 6 f 347 — 53 * 7 *ma*ar* jgH& i Em¬ 
broidery «n shawls 377* chain stitch 
392 — 4, Chikan 403, braiding (knot) 
412-3, applique 413; Carpels 425, 
428,431—3,44.3; Miniature painting 
457- 

Kissimbaiar (Beng.) Colton goods 277 ; 
Silk 303. 

Kathiawar (Chief Art manufacturing 
towns are Bhavnngar, Jtmagud, MofVi, 
Palitana, etc,, which set) (Bomb.) 
Silver plate 31 ; Copper and Brass 5S; 
Stone-carving temples of Girnar, Pali* 
tana, etc,, 63 ; Wood-carvitig 6-9, 124- 
5 ; Ivory 184 ; Horn 195; Silk 3JI ; 
Wool 343 : Embroidery 376, 384 3S3. 
392, 394, 395 
Katmandu (see Nepal)* 

KcttlmcfidinCj, a Suburb of Rangoon, 
noted for Its brass idol's 53, 6 ®. and its 
apphqud embroideries I kalagos) 413. 
Khagra, Mttrshidabad (lleng.l, Silk 303. 
Khnndesh, Province of Bombay—Stone- 
carving A junta and El tar* Caves 68 ; 
W'ood-carving 119,121-2, t j6 ; Dyeing 
and Calico-printing 250; Wool 343, 
Khassia Hills {Ash.) Embroidery 369. 
Khcri (Khctri, in Jaipur) (Raj.) Orna¬ 
mental saddlery and trappings 201. 
Kholapur (Bomb.) Pottery 85. 









INDEX, 


Khulna (Reng.) Block pottery §5, 

Khurja pottery {ste Buhridihnhr). 

K if man Carpet tnade in Poona 413 . 
Kiabargarh (R#jO Gartiel* 74, 

Kislna [tti aUn Mnsuliptuair) {\foii.) 
Pottery Si; Slone-carvingi Wood-' 
carving 113, 126; Stnuictk^ 191; 
W.ix-rMiii dysing 462, 264-$ ; Carpots 


43S, 439-40. 

Kotaba iRomb.) Silks 308. 

Kohat (NvW< F* P.J Leather " frontier 
bmt> ** ri nd shoo* 2QO ‘ t Coit®n Winu- 
fjlClurC-s (M«J 274 } Braiding', i kmara) 
301 ; Silks {hitsgif) 3'N>*[ ; WooI-lelts 
341; Mixed fabrics 362; Embroidery 
377, 3S8 ; Carpets and mg' 4 ^.i- 434 - 
Kampta (Bomb.) Sandalwood 152. 

Kata State (Raj,) Silver filigree 38; 
Pottery 87 ; Veneered work i55'b,4¥o ; 
Marquetry 157-8, mo; Horn work 
19S* 4824 Mother*of-pearl [5;-$, 207, 
483 ; Dyeing and Catim-priming 240, 
23, ,; Tie-dvring 235; Cotton manu¬ 
facture* 280; Silk, 30b. 

Hot Kamaka (jfi Montgomery) (r b,) 
Dveing and Calim-prinilng 244-5- 
Kolit Lob-iiram, a suburb of SUIkot 
{whirk jftfrl (amed h r Sts Kgftg< lr i work, 

Krishnagar ■ Bcng.) Clay models and 
pottery Sg. 

KuIIli [i« Kangrfl). 

Kit nan in Kota State noted tor its dyeing 

and calico-printing 230, 

Kundla [Kathiawar) Hone trappings 


201, 

Kttrg or Caoig (ic/ju A irr). 


Lahore <Pb.) Enamels 35* Damascened 

wares 14-5 i Copper and Brass 55. 

60 ; Sioiie-curuiug 63 1 Pottery «j. tw. 
89, 93, 97 ; lilacs mosaic 96 ; Wood- 
carving tuj, 108; Inlay ing M5r ] 4/ ► 
Prnjra or ’lattice work 159- >6° I 
Psnicnmadii 168, ivory 175, -,-m , 
Leather, belts 20.*, skin bottles 
202, hukua bowls joo ; Cabco-prirt- 
i ng 24Sr a 4^ ^47 * „ Bordering* 

3011 Tinsd-printing 2b3, 270 i 'j 3 *' 
cloth 233; Cotton manufactures 
374^ Silks 300; Wool 340; i5lia1 ^ 1 
weaving 34b; Embroidery 37«"J* * lSp 
4213 Machine knitting 4ms Carpet* 
and Rug* 429-30* 

Lch (Kashmir) j-ide work 73, 4? 7- 


I.lmssa (Tibet) Silver and Brass ware 
imported through Darjeeling, Nepal 
and Kashmir 3b, 56. 

Loharduga (Bcng.) Tasar silk 303. 
Lucknow (0* P^J 1 Enamels 21, 25,28, 
462, 464 493 i Silver plate 3b, 37,42* 
Encrusted warm 4;, 49, $2, 473; 
Copper anti Brass 50. tit i Stone work 
of uld palaces, etc,* 63; Pottery 87, 
vs j Clay models 89, 97, 450* 453 i 
Wood-carving no; Papier-muchS 
163; Ivory i;S; Leather shoes 200; 
Lac wares 25j ; Dyeing and calico- 
printing ajo, 2.|2-34 Cotton manu¬ 
factures, muslins 288; Silks, Aitj UrrUrrt 
299; Wool, Shawls 354; Embroi¬ 
dery, CAtfaft jiyS-tjr 4*6 i Apptbuc 
4133, Gold 420, 421: Statuettes In clay 

09.450 4S3- . . 

Ludhiana t PtM Wood-carvjng 1031 Ivory 
173, 17b 5 Dye=ng and Calico-printing 
3411; Cotton manufaClUrtfi (tAer) 274 1 
Silks and La tig it 3011 Wool and 

Pashm 340, 342 7 Shaw-u 3tb ; $*"*' 
3-arjr 159; EmbroiderVi Phnlk*r* 376; 
Shawls 37^1 Braiding « Knot 453. 


M 

Madras Presidency ; Madras Room 4 i 
Silver plate 31, 3^3, 4^9; Encrusted 
ware 52,474; Copper and Brass 59- 
60, 475-6} Stone-carving at> ittn at 
numeruUS Cent pies US i Pottery Si, 
85,98; Wood-curving t^a ; bimlil- 

wood 147, 480} Sola pith model* 169; 
Horn fluanufscturci l9Si Ivory 135-— 
ai r 4S2} Leutter and tkirs, shoes, 
belts, etc* 2UO i Lac wares 213 j Ccssc 
work 229, 235; Wax and Wax-rcsjit 
dyeing 221/30, 260-1, 263-7; Dye¬ 
ing and Calico-printing 340, 241 
«Mj Tk-OJOI'U *il» I insel- 
printing 2rC->; Cl lion maiiuftctiifo 

2-rq.J 0l 21'9 ; Silk mmititaclures 313—‘7 l 
Krnkk&&s 3341 W«4>B«l goods 344 i 
Mined labrki 363; Embroidery, 
CiiiUtt 398, 4 * J 4 ‘ 5 i - 10 * ’ Nc A ind 
Lace 408, 4'9-iut Carpels 43I—*J, 
440-S; Statuary 45 J - 45 3 ' 43 *- 

Mad«* Town A gcod it* oi aboxr, 
inch a* Silver plate. Copper and Brass 
w4 re. Chikun. Embroidery the School 
ol Arts also turns out Copper and 
Bfa-s ware, Silver plate, VVood-cafvLrg, 

Gefso-painUng, Carpeta* and ol the 
Pine Arts Painting and Modelling, 
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Madeira (.Mad.) Carved steel 14 1 Silver 
plate 468 3, Copper arid Brans 59,61 | 
Store-carving 68, 71 ; Pottery Si, &g, 
86, 89; Wood-carving 133-3, Mo; 
Sandal-wood tq8 ; Horn,, models* etc,, 
1PS1 1991; Wax and wax-resist dye¬ 
ing 230* 262j 265 5 Cotton manufactures 
280; Muslins 289; Silk* 315; Em- 
broidery (.Lace) 409 s Statuary—My¬ 
thological—450; Pillars of temple rc- 
pnoduced in wood 451; Models and 
idols In brass 452, 

Mabavetipura (.Mad.) 5 tone-carving 68 ; 
Terr, pies 13a. 

Mainpuri, (U. F.) Wood carving no; 
Inlaying with wire 141, 145-6, 1473; 
Calico-printing 344. 

M.iTirana marble (ref Jodhpur). 

Malabar (Mud.) Curved steel 14 ; Pottery 
(Feroke) 85,893. Hern 106; Carpets441 
(consult also Calicut and Cannanorc). 
Maldah (Berg.) W. ,id-carving 114,; 

Mixed fabrics 361 ; Quilts 414. 
'lianbhum (Bung.) Stone-carving 67; 

1 ruar silk 303 ; Mixed fabrics 3C1, 
Mnr.doM’, (Burma) Copper and Brass 
60-1 Wood-carving 137-83 Sola pith 
lowers 169; Lacquer a are 319, 
223—43, Wax and wax-realst dyeing 
267 j Embroidery 386; Applique 
[l-ataga) 41 . 1 . 

M ang ro t (K ai hia *rar) Wrod-tarvi n g 1 34. 
Manipur [Ass.J Lacquer Work 224 j Silks 
391, 317-87 Embroidery 369. 

Maritand temples 67 (rrr Kashmir), 

Mar war {sst Jodhpur), 

MasufipfiL-im, Ksstna (Mad), Wai and 
wax-resist dyeing (chintzes) 229-30, 
atcoi, 2bi 3 263* 3C-4, 280 j Dyeing and 
Calico-printing 542, 346-, Carpets 344, 

. 43 & 439 i - 4 P- 

Mau (Mr Ajamgarh) ill, P + ). 

Mau [ttt Jhansi) (C, l.j. 

Meerut or Mirat (U. P.) Cutlery, Dte- 
ing and Calico-printing 244 j Silks 203. 
Mereara [tee Goorg). 

Midnapnr (Berg.) Silks 303, 

Minar (C. F.) Mixed fabrics 362+ 
Miraapoie nr Miropttr (U.‘ P.) Stone* 
canring 67, 6t). JO, 7$; Pottery &Q E 
Lac-ware§ 313 ; Dyeing ard Calico- 
printing 244 E Cotton goods (*U*k£} 
275 s Silk jqj, joy; Wool 3421 Lace 
409,4*0; Carpet!: 409,437. 

Alongbyr (Beng.) Silver plase 37, 39, ,j 3 . 
i’tonfrHConlng 67 ; Inlaid wood-work 
Ji*’ *«**» H 7 i Ivory i8oj Horn 
134 ! Lotion manufactures 277. 


Montgomery, Kol Knmalla (Pb,\ 
Cabco-pri tiling 344 ; Embroidery knot 
stitch 388. 

Morruinb.nl (tj, P.) Tinned and Lac- 
cqlouted metal warts 15, tj—21, 135 i 
Tin CVCriaid wood-work 17 ; MJrble 
chair ji. 

Morvi (Kathiawar) Wax-cloth 269. 
Moulmdn tBurma) Sliver plate 39-40, 
41 j Ivory 174. 193-3. 

Mount Abu (Raj.) SlOPe+Carvrng as 
seen in the temples 67, 

MudbidrE (sre Kannra). 

Multan (Pb.) Enamels 2T, 34. 28,30; 
Pottery 82, 89, 91-2, 93, 97 ; lyury 
1757 Calico-printing 246; Cotton 
manufacture* (frjrex and lungie) 274 ; 
Silks [IA«, brocades and fwraaf’r) 
300-1,320,33S j Wool 340 ; Mixed fab¬ 
rics 361*2; Embroidery 388; Carpets 
W 9 - 438 S Cotton mats (ami) 445, +46. 
MuntlaSiiur, Gwalior (C. t), Titisel- 

pn riling 269 ; Calico-printing ago. 
Mufthedabaa (Bern;?.) Encrusted ware 
47» 481 52; I very 174, 1S0-1 ; LaC- 
ware ztj; Cotton goods 277; Silks 
(brocades etc.) 303—7, 320, 334* 336 ? 
Mixed fabrics 361 ; Plaited ufliVAuJ 
411; Gold embroidery 418. 

Muttra (BrimJabnn) (IJ. P.) Stone- 
carving 67; Wood-carving 110; Tie¬ 
dyeing 255. 

Muzaffotgarh (TbJ Painted bows and 
Arrows 1:6a 5 Colton manufactures 
{Met) 274. 

Muxaffarnagar (U* P.) Papier-machd 
163, t68 + Dyeing and Calico-printing 
244 j Cotton manufactures (khet) 275* 
Mysore State Carved steel 14; Silver 
plate 31, 32-33, 470; Gold plate 190; 
Copper and Brass 59, 6o-1 j Stone- 
carving 68, 69, 70 ( Inlaid stone 7S; 
Wood-carving T26---30, 139; Inlaid 
wood 141-2, 144-5, 153, 190, 480 s 

Carved fruiLs 169 E Ivory 174, 185, 186, 
2894)0, 483 ; Horn ig^ippt Peacock 
feather work 198 ; leather shoes 200 ; 
LaC-wtireX 211*3; Was and hand- 
painted colic ob 250, 226; Colton manu¬ 
factures 280; Silks 313, 316; Wool 
(black) and Woollen goods 344 ; Car¬ 
pel* 442, 


N 

Nadia (Nadiya) also Santipur (Bcng.) 
Cotton manufactures 277+8; ^fus* 
lins 287 ; Qiailte 414. 
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Nag inn, (fee Bhjnor) ( 0 * P-J Wood-Carv¬ 
ing no, its, 133 ; Inlaying 141, If3t 
Ebonv 158; Dyeing and Calico- 
printing 344. 

Nagpur [C. P.) Wood-carving 113; 
Caltco-printing 244 i 1 olton cloth 
(Umrer) 276 ; Silk ^7 ; Wool 343, 
Naini Tal fU. P.) Wool 343 . 

Na ndod, Rajpipla, Bnredn, (Bomb.), 
Hern ornaments, etc., 195.. 

Nandval {w* Karnul), 

Naraptir, Hyderabad (Sind), Cotton 
fabrics 179. 

M arsingpur (C, P,) £ ..ilico-pri filing ? 44 - 
Nasik and V00I.1 (Bomb,) Copper and 
Brass 58; Stone-carving OS; Dyeing 

341; CRlieo-prtfiting 241* ? 5 °* ^ e ‘ 

dyeing 255 ; Tinsel-printing 3 <k) J 
Cotton manufactures (turbans) 27EI: 
Silks 308, 310-1, 330: Mixed 

fabrics 362, 

Ndtore (Mad,) Cotton shirting i». 
Nepal State Silver plate 467; Copper 
and Brass 6o, 6 * 5 Marble-carving 71: 
Wood'tarving ioS, H 4 -£» Inlaying 
141 , 144! Appliqud ISS? bory- 

enrvlngtS^t Knino, born cupH 3 p 5 _, 
Peacock feather work 196; Lmbroi* 


dered leather 201. 

Nicubar I si hud* Pottery 06 -, 

Nimar (C, P,) Silk 307, 334. 

North Arcol (ref Arni, Kaianastrii J iru- 
patl and Veliora). 

NcSsam (/rc Karnul}. 

Nurpur Kangm (Pb.) Shawl-weaving 

34 &- 


Orissa Province (returned for mpH 
part under Bengal or Cullsck, winch 
consult). The following may he 
specially mentioned: Silver plate 
(filigree) 37-S; Stone-carving t'?i 
Ivories (old) 172, *BQi 182-3, 

Oudh (returned under United Provinces* 
and Lucknow more especially, which 
consult). 


P 

Pabna (Berg.) Shell bracelets 706 ; 

Cotton manufs-ctrlres 277. 

Pagan (Burma) Pagodas 135 : Laoq^^r 

Pakpatan, Montgomery (Pk)> 1 K 2I S- 
Palakolu (Mad.) Resist dyeing 262. 


66 ; 


Pali [set Jodhpur). 

Pafiuna (Kathiawar) Temples 
Ivory 175, (St; Silk 300* 

Panipat (P.inceput) (Pb.) Pottery 87. 

Fan jab Province : Art Room 5*6, 

, 107-S; Iron and Steel work T4-5 i 

Tinned ware 16-17, J °i. E® a,,lcls 
23-4, 26-7, 463- 465; Silver and 

Gold plate 35-6, 41, 4 |, '3'6; Damas¬ 
cened ware 43—5, S°‘ [ i 47 1 * T ‘ ,r ‘ 
quois* mosaic work 50? Copper and 
Brass 55 6, tv i, 475 : Stone-carving 
671 Unpidarv [Jade nnd Furbeuk 
mnrbte) Vo rk' 7 2 - 3 ; Pottery 82, S 5 , S?, 
£9-511; Glass mosaic 95-6 ; Wood¬ 
carving 102—9, I39*4'>p Inlaid w»d 
14T, 143-3,14s. >47 * Sandal wood 147; 
P infra (Lattice) work 159-60* >6> i 
Painted wood itia J Papier machc 
163—8; Ivory-carving 1 74 . , 175 ^ 8 * 
193, 4S1; Lent her and skins 200, 
303, 482; Mother-of-Pearl 207} 

Lnc-wnre 213—6; Wax-cloth 329— 
34; Dyeing and Caltco-printing 240, 
244—7 . Tinict printing 2 69 ; Cotton 
textiles 274-5, Muslim 299 ; Silks 
300—2, 332—41 Woollen goods and 
Pashmina 338—42; Shawls and 
Chaddurs 344—531 Jama wars 337— 
60: Mixed fabrics 362; Embroidery 
373 — 77 * 393 i Carpets 42S—34; Statu¬ 
ary 4541 Pictures 455'. . 

Partabgarh, F«tnbg«ti or Pratehgsrh 
(Raj.)- Famed lor iis imitation enamels 
25*26, 30, 471* 

Falan (rnr Pattan), 

Patiala (Pb,) Ivory-carving 175, 101> ; 
Cotton manufactures (Him) 274; Silks 


Patna (Beng.) Glass ware, ?4 79; Ivory 
work 1S0; Leather shoes 200; Lac- 
ware 212 ; Dyeing and Calico-pi in ting 
240, 242 ; Cotton manufactures 277. 

Fatten, Aurangabad (Deccan), Silks 330- 
3, -^4. There are Mvcral towns that 
bear the name Patton, Paihan or Poi- 
ihnn, the inhabitants of which are 
largely Pal ha ns or of i^athan descent. 
The manuDcturti cf Pattan in Baroda 
nod PaEtart in Aurangabad are singu¬ 
larly alike in design and treatment, 
particularly the gulrf and silk, wris 
that are usually designated Paiihani 
Sft.iPui. 

Fatlnn, Bn rods (Bomb.), Pottery 85 J 
Wax-cloth 333 ; Siiks 330 2. 

Pattan, jhallawtr (Raj,), Silver plate. 

Pattan, NepaL Brass manufacture! 6a. 


S °5 
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Pauni (see Bbandars) fC* P.). 

Pegu (Burma) PoiLery (Martaban jars) 
3 s, 90, 95-4. 

Peshawar (N.-W. F. P.) Tinned and (*ac- 
colum-ed metal 15, to, 17, i&, 153, 475; 
Copper and Brass. 47s; Stone carving 
(Grargo-Buddhistic) 67; Potfery Si, 
Bj, SB, Si.j r <10 ; Wood-carving lod, toj* 
i"4; L-iliice (Pinjra) work 159, ifoi 
Camri bone 194 e Leather shots, twits, 
ett, loej embo'scd bout-hindinj, eic, 
203; Shells, camel galubans led, 2iS f 
Wai-deth 333.; Cotton manufactures 
(Inngis, theses, etc.) 274 ; Silks 300*1 e 
W oo] 340,346 ; Embroidery 376-7, 3SS, 
592-3- 4 i >3 1 Cnrpets, 439, 433, 
. 434 , 45“ '<■ Cotton mats (aaris) 443. 

Pitibhit (Ur P-j Inlaying wood with wire 
146. 

Find Dadnn Khan (Pb) Pottery &j. 

Pirur, Coimbatore (Mad,), Stone-carving 

Podanur (Mad.) Lac-war^, 213-4. 
Fondicherry (French India) the]] nrna* 
merits. 7 06; Dyeing blue Cotton S&t. 

Poona, Pur a, ako Yeroda (By m), Silver 
plate 33, 41* 469, 4705 Cupper and 
Brass 59, fa ; Penury *nd mi dch Sg ; 
Ik-ary I84; Leather shoes 200 ; Cotton 
manufactures 278; Silks, 30S, 31U, 320 e 
hliKed fabrics* 362; Carpets (Veroda 
tail) 432* 443.4, 445; Colton mats 
f darts) 446-7. 

Pratabg?irh (m F.-.rtsbgarh). 

Fnime (Burma! Silver plate 39* 40; 
Copper and Brass, 60, fa 3 Wood- 
carving 138; l.acqucr 219, 2Jj, 2 24, 
483 \ Embroidery 3S6. 

Puri, Qrbla (Seng), Stune-eaf wing 67 ; 
Ivury 182*3 J Quilting 414; Fresco 
painting (Hindu 1 on the temp tea 434. 

rurnea [Bcng,] Bidri ware 4;* 48, 47^ 

Pyinmana I Burma) Ivory-carving 192. 


Q 


Quetta 1 Ba’LLch,] Leather belts* sword 
filing?, etc. 2 Ckj ; Embroidery 377 , j$S„ 
3y°i 33®'!), 4°4i Lwfi 410 ; rt uplrqiid 
413 3 4.U. 436, 447* 

Qujlon (Mad,) Lace, 409. 


R 

Ras Ba+dl^ J s i 3 (U. p) ( Cotton manu* 
I stture-i—musSiiii, tanzeb, sU.JJJ, 


Raicliur (Hyd,) Leather shoei 200 j 
Gesso wares 2?3; Silks 316, 330. 
Raipur (C. P) Silks 307; Woollen 
goods 343. 

Rioauiandry, Riijmabendri* Godavari 

[which see}* 

Rajkote (Kathiawar) Horn combs, etc 

„ l 9&* 

RajiJnahal (see |aipur), 

RajpipU (set Nandod}, 

Raj put ana and Central India Provinces; 
Cao-C':'loured meok 2a j Enamels at* 
4* iS'?^ 48*14^4 p Gold and Silver 
plate 37, 466 ; Damascened ware 43-6, 
471-2 i Copper and Brass 56, 57-B; 
Slone-carvtng 67—91 J*de work 
(Jewelled) 477; P^icry 85-7* 90; 
Cement work 93 E Monies 96 ; Wood- 
curving ttb—8; Inlaid wood 479; 
Sandal-wood [47; Painted wood 10a; 
Ivory 178-9, 481; Horn 195; Leafier 
shoes, etc. 200, 482; Lac-wart-, 213, 
i tg, ilS i Varnished w ares (Gesso) 
336-7. 482 j Dyeing 240-r ; Cntico- 
printing 247 ; Tse-dynng 3S4-S i Ttnacl- 
priruing 26S; Cotton manufactures 
2SS-9; Silk 30B5 Wool 342. 313; 
Carpets 434-5, -|Sb ; Cotton runts 443, 
446 ; Book illumination 487 ; Statuary 
449 « 450 E Painting 437*8, 

Raj shah i (Beng.) Sfani quilts, 474, 
Rumisscram j Mad) Si one-carving and 
sculpture 6S. 

Rarnpur Stale (U, P.) Enamels 21, ij, 
i'F 46J, 465; Gold and silver plate 36; 
Fncrusted wares 471. 473 - Pottery 
82, 89. 93*4, 97 j Shoes 200; Cotton 
manufactures [kites] 273, 

R a tn pur. Rashahr (Pb,), vVooUen te* tiles 
and chuddars 351, 

Rangoon { Burma) Great Pagoda 6 ; 
$il*er pLtc 38. 3.7, 40, 41 ; Copper and 
Brass mouldings 53, 60; Stone-carving 
79 , ;t; Mosaic 70; Wood^carving 
loo, 157*8; Sola pith Dowers 169 ; Ivory 
192; Wax and resist dyeing jay, 
267; Silks 303 1 Embroidery (FdJj^ci) 

Rang pur (Rungpur) (Beng r j Ivory iBa; 
Shell, 206; Cotton manufaeturei 277 j 
Cotton mils (Jisrisj 443. 

Ramganj (Berg) Pottery 85, 89. 

R.itUm (C. L) EnameUing 26, Ivory 
179 ! Calico-printing 250, 

Ratria|firi (Bomb) Black pottery 83 i 
Inlaid wood work 141. 144; BisOn horn 
manufactures 195—8, 190; Leather 
shews, etc. SKI, 








tNDEX, 


Rawalpindi (P>) Polterj, leather 
shoes embroidered 2004 limbroidery 

(^ntrWdriJ) 377 ' . , 

Rewa i[C, U iinimds, brass ware, ivory 
curving) etc p 139. 

Rewa KantafBomb.) Stone-carving 09 . 
Rohri (Sind] Embroidery, 3*$. 

Ruhlakj Jhajjar (Pb.), Pottery (Jhajjar) 
87 ; Muslins 288 i Woollen goods 342 
Embroidery 374^5, 3,77, 


Sugar (or Sugfr), Mysore Sandal wood 
carving, cto. 147, 148* 

Saharanprtr (U. P-) Wcod-car ving 110* 
lit; Leather shoes* saddlery, etc* 
2aa-1 ; Lac-warea 213; Ciliwprinl'^B 
244. 

Salem (Mad.) Pottery Ss, 3 i, 9 s, S? , 
1 *caihcf shoe?, etc, ; La c* wares 
213 ; Dyeing anJ Hand-painted calicos 
242 ; Resist dyeing 230, 262, 265, 
Sambalpur (C P) silver and Brass 
ware ; Cotton manufacturer (fibuiut 
tar is) 276? Silks 307; Mixed teittita 

Sambfir (iff Jammu and Kashmir)* 
Sanchi Tope (C, [,) Ancient Buddhistic 
swire-carving 67, 13S 
Sanganir (tee Jaipur). 

Santipur (tee Nadia). 

Saran (Ben*-.) Shoes and Saddlery 200-1 » 
Dyeing and Calico-printing 240! Cot* 

SsSlJpurIJ Unbleached muslins 
aSq. 

SuBalu (i« Gwalior). 

Sa^cram and Shahabsd l t Reng.) : Slier 
Shah's tomb 67, 89 ; Stone-carving of 
same <>7 ; Pottery 97-93 ; Cotton 27?' 
Saikhira, Khulna (Bemg), Horn maw* 

Suw'JC- 1 ^) Silver pi ale 30 4 Woollen 
manufactures, blankets. frit** £“* 3 ' 
Savantvadi [Saw* m«n 4 i) (BonthO Part¬ 
ed wgod-work 161-2* id 3 ; Caned 
fruits 169; Horn manufactures igi 
Peacock ' feather good' 19S i Bcctle5 
wings 1G1, h) 9 ; Lac-warea t6x. 313 - 
Scum (C, P*} Pottery 83, Stl ; Mjsed 

Serampori [Beng.] Horn manufactures 
ioi 1 Colton goods 277 - j 

Seringam [Mad.J _S tanCHar vtng and 
sculptured pillars 68, 


lae- 


Scringautam (Mysore) Stonc*carving 
6S ; Cotton goods aSoj Fresco-paint¬ 
ings. 

Sewan (Beng,) Pottery 85. 

Shahabad |irt Sasseram). 

Shahpur (Pb.) (see Bhtra), 

Shahpura, (Raj.)—a town in Tcmk State 
noted for iu painted and varnished 
shields 227-a, 234- 

Shajahanpur (U. Pd Cutlery ami 
ware. 

Shikarpur i,Sind) Embroidery 399* 

Shimega (Mysore) Sandal-wood 145 i 
Cotton gtwds a 9 o, 11 as kid ware 

447. 

Sholapur (Bomb. I Silver plate 34, 40 
[Plate No, s, fig. 3 )i Colton manu¬ 
factures 278, 

Sialkoi (Pb.) Damascening 4*— 5 * 

50k 5s* ?2, 473 ■ PolttlV 39; C fl aco- 
prints 246; Cotton manufactures ifars) 
274; Shawl weaving 34 ^ i Jayav^n 
4,^3 ■ Embroider v {phulMWt 377 * 
Cotton mats {Jaris) 445. 

Sih sugar (Am*) Horn *pocms, etc. 193. 

Sikandra, Agra (Akbar’a tomb/. Stone* 
curving Of, 65 " .. 

Silnndrabad fU, P.) Muslins jSS. 

Sikkim (HengO Copper and Brass ware* 

60, , 

Simla (Pb.) Wood inlaying and_ carv,ng 
141 » Wool 342, 346 ♦ Suni enanie,- 
ling similar |b Ihflt of Kangri 23, 

Sind/Province s Silver plate 31 ; Pottery 
32, 84. 0t» 9 2 ’3- l3 'V Wood-carving 
n6; Marquetry (iai/afj) IS* 3 
1B4 S Lac*warc 214 * 2 *34 i Panted 
wood and toys ^ 34 ; Dyeing and Calico- 
printing 2So- 1 ! Cotton manufactures 
a7 9 ■ Silks 312-3- 33S v Wool 3 4 -’, 343 I 
Mixed fabrics 362, 363; hmbroidefy 
376-7, 39 r. 3 'i 1 * 39 *- 3 ? 7' 3 * Carpels 
435. 

Str.gbhum (Bengd Tusar silk 303. 

Sirhoi Stale (Ra[d Damascened arms 43, 


leather bowls, hKo 


44 . 3 t- 

SirU (Pb-) H Ltkka 
belts, cut* Jooj WootWn good* 34 * J 
Embroidery 1 cross stitch) 387. 

Sit spur ■ U- H-J Painted puLtcry 9 ?. 

Si vagan g a (M ad.) Pottery M. 
Somr-athpur (Mysore) Stone-earvi ng 

6S* 

S^cab (Mysore) Sandal-wood i 47 < 

Sou^th Kaiiarfl (Cnniira) (Mad.) (jet 
Kan.tra). „ 

South India (rfr Madras Presidency)* 
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Srinagar (ttt Kashmir), 

Suit an pur [jve KapurthuIaL 
SuratfBonibnJ Sandal^waod 147,148, 141), 
' 5 ?p <53* Marquetry {&i 4 frfi) 156-7 j 
Ivory 1ES4; Horn veneered bcxei 11,15; 
L^her shoes anoi Carved rhino* hide* 
OT 4 ; CHico-printing 350; Tie-dyeing 
ipatohu\ aj,S; Colton manufacture* sjy.- 
75; Silks 308, 310, 31 i, 315, 330. 

33 5 ^ 29 r 337 ; Kin £Arfi 1 335—30 ; Mix- 
ed fabr ics 360* 362-3 4 Sat met lea 364; 
A UK hie f 360- IJirnrUS 363; Embnai- 
dtTV 354*5 ; Ker braidings 442* 438; 
Gold embroidery 421, 

Sylfatt I, Ass.) Shell bracelets 3*6; Lae 
113. 


T 


Tanda { U, P.) Flowered muslins 233* 
Temore {Mad.) Caned jlcel i 4l 461 } 
Silver plate 468,469 ; Encrusted ware 
4 ji 47 ' 49 .' 52 r 4 / 3 i 474 i St otic-carving 
and idols. 68, 478; Wood-carving 
(model oE temple) 4S0; Sola pith 

iisodds 169; Resist dyeing 202, 2G6, 

4%; Mudilta 289; Silts 314-1;,, 334; 
Jcmtkhabi 334; Mined fabrics 30-;; 
Carpels (made at Ay yn at pet) 425, 433, 

Talta (Sind) Pottery 89—91 i ChmUea 
J79; Silks 312* 

I avoy (Burma) Black pottery S5 ; Resist 

dyeing 267, 

Thana (Bomb*) Colton goods (i»iu) -78- 
611^308,311, 

1 hayetmyo (Bur ma) Silver plate 39. 
Tilhar (U. F,) Painted metal i3; Paint¬ 
ed wood ifir* 

Tinner][y (Mad.) Wood-caning 134- 
Sdka_3o&, 315 j Wool 344 ; 1^409- 
to ; Mats (grass) 447.3 
I ipperah (Berg*) Inlaid stone (Apra 
wurkj 78; Ivory-waning 178, I a i]> 
j@3; Colton goods 277; Sitalpati 
mats 447* v 

lirhm (Behar* Bfng*) Kokil cotton cloth 
J ? 7 - 

T.rupati, North Arcot (Mad,), Encrusted 
ware 50, 5* ; Sandal-wood 148 1 Ivory- 
can.ng (mmialufr idols) i& h [g ;. 
MoJcJa a nd Edo]* 453- 

^ 1 ™** damascened* 473; 
Shields from Shalspura 
lonrgca (Burma) Niello work 29.30 * 

^«.;^ < “ y,ns ■»* w ~- 


Travancare State (South India), al?o the 
enpital of the State frevandrum 1 
Silver plate 33, 42, 469-70 j Damas¬ 
cened wa && 51, 470 (a para* which, 
should transferred to bottom of 
page 474 and placed under Damascene 
ing) ; Copper and Brass 59; Potiery 
SSt Wood-carting [34 3 inlaid wood¬ 
work 14ft M 7 i Sandal waod-work 
147 J Carved fruits 169; Ivory 174, 
1IS5, i 36 j 187—9 i Sitka 3161 Lace 403* 

I CL 

Trcvandrum [j^ Travnrscore)* 
Triehinopory (Mod,) Silver plate 3a, 77, 
38,4691 Enciu*ted ware 50, 53; San¬ 
dal-wood 347 j Sola pith mauds ;6-ji ; 
Lent her shoes:., etc* 2t,o; Silks 313-4; 
A i n khdbt 334; M ixed fab rtc9 {Aim rxfi) 
_ & 3 > 3 6 4 - 

Tut icon n (Mod.) Wax-resist dyeing 
Silk 315, 


U 

Udaipur (Raj,) Carved steel I4i Dam¬ 
ascened arms 471 ; Stone-carving G/j 
Mosnics 70, 96; Lapidary (garnets) 
74; Jade 477* Pottery 8r; Mosaic -> 
7 °- 96, 97 - 9 ft 208 \ Ivory 1Q0, 4 8t; 
Leather bell*, girdles 202; Trans- 
parent hide 204, 483 \ Calico-printing 
250 ; 

Udjtki (Pb*) Wood-carving lot, 107* 

Udivagirior Ddiyngir (Mad,) Pottery Si; 
Wooden spoons delicately carved 
169, 

IJijain (Ci I*) Copper and Brass 57; 
Calico-priming 250 \ Tinsd-printmg 
268-9* 

Umrcr (ire Nagpur}* 

United Provinces of Agra and Quuh : 
'I inned wary 17 ; Lac-coloured metal 
IS—20 j Silver 31,36-7, 466 ; Encrusted 
wares 47, 49, 55, 473; Copper and 
Brass 56-7 ; Stotlc-carvillg 67, 69* Joy 
Inlaid stone 76—8; Pottery 85* 87, 
93; Wood-carving 109—13; InTaid 
wood-work 143, 145-6; Painti-d wood 
U-a; Papfcr-marh? 163; Ivory 178, 
481; Leather shoes 200; Lie-ware 
213 J Dyeing and Calico-printing 240, 
242—4 ; Colton msnufac times 275* aSS ; 
Silks 321—25, 484 ; Woollen 

gimds 342-3; Shawls 334* Mined 
fabrics 361 * Carpets and rugs 43,0 — 
3 + 
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V 

Vadavndi (Mad.} Cotton mats {Jz*U) 44^ 
Vellore, tforih Arcot (MadJ, Copper and 
Bras^i 59, 62; Stcmc-carving 65 j Pot* 
tcry S1 , 82. 84, &y, 94- 97- 
Venkai.agir (Mad.) Muthns 2S9. 
ViiagnpataiTi (Mad.) Carved steel * 4 ; 
Pottery Si ; Veneered and Applique 
work 133*4, t5Si i6o, 1S5, 19! Ivory ^ 
curving 185, tqi ; l.ar-caloration oE 
ivory iiyo) Horn work IlJ; Tortoise¬ 
shell 160, 1 93 ; Cotton raaimEMlurM 
Uunjait) 279, 280. „ 

Virianagtam (Mad.} Silver and Go.d 
plate 469 (Plate 71, fig, 2} ■> Pottery 85 J 
Veneered work iS 4 J I«rjp«n*ig 
1B3, 


w 

Walajanagar (u* N ofth A real) Carpets 
43S, 

Wallaja (Mad) Resist dyeing 262; 
Silks. 

Warangal (Hyd.J Stone-carving 65 , iaS; 

Carnets 130. 441*6 4 ^ 

Wardha (C. P. i Wt *4 343. 

YVaiiri country Wood-carving US; 
Knitling and trimmings 423. 


Y 

Yeola (*M Nmuk). 
Voroda (rn Poona), 


B 


Genera* Index ff«rf 6 te**ary, 


Aha (i« (jt coat) 322. 

Abanindra Hath Tagore 4 S®« 459 « 

Abdul Azis of Aurangabad 332, 365, 

Abdul Aziz of Gujarat St* 

Abdul Alii Khan +15. 

Abdul Hafiz d Khurja 97. 

Abdul Jabar of Kdhat 301*2. 

Abdul la of AUvar 24t, 

Abdulla Miyan of Nimaf 3 M* 

Abdulla of Hngina 113, 14°- 
About Rahim of Gujarat SI. 

Abkhord fa drinking vessel with handle 
and fid) 3^ ^ , 

Abominations in Art {st* Deterioration. ), 
Aboriginal Art 102. U&I \V ood-carving, 
rl4; Embroidwie*, 3 ^ 5 . 

Ahrm or Uh*f to printed coverlet) 246. 
Abrak (mica) SG. 232, *. m 

AbratrJ>i [“ running water -- a term 
used for certain cotton muHini and 5, 
gauzes) 281, ?Q9* 3 ai - 
Abu temples, 1 ao. . . 

Abuliloo (mucilage from swd* «^ d 511 
pottery) 87. 

Acanthus-like ornamentation, 13°- 
Accumulative style ii, 8 t. 


Achcit (a Burmese brocaded silk with 
wavy pattern) 317. 

AiAnj.jni (a ceremonial spoon) 54, 

J ifakkat (or ptri—n half shawl deigned 
for European use) 351, 

.'Esthetic limitations 427. 

Afghanistan Marble ?a 5 Poslius 201, 
African Ivory 173 - . 

Afkihi WAa-ct-OTH {it* W ax and \V ax* 
resist dyeing), 

Afidbi (a ewer from which water is 
poured from the chilemwt or 

fasAi) 16, 17, 2 7 * 3^ o 1 - 4 G 5 
Again (minor gem*) 73 * 74 . 4?G, 47 s - 
Agalti in term used in Sind for trouser 
‘strings) 279. 

Agglutinations 131. 

Agra Hows* 10, GG. 69. 

Agra Fort 63. 

Agra jail 436, 

Agriculiura! 1 - 
Anamed Ali . 


444 

edger 196, S30, 

and Mahomed Mukhdum 


14** > 44 # J 47 - M . 

Ahmad All Khan, Nawflb 474. 

Ahmad Rukdi of Bnlandxhahr 97. 
Ahmad Hasxin of Palna 79, 

Ahmedabad House 9, Ufr 
Ahom Kings iSj. 

Ailashv (mii-id fabric, n term used in 
bind) 304 , 3* 3 - 3^3 W’ 


5*9 
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Aim Din 45, 

Ain-i-AkhSti (Report of Akbar's Ad- 
miniitration) 426, 437, 

Alt ken, Mr, E, H„ 195, 

Ajiji (jtff AgisulLi). 

Ajodhia Pershad jag.inuth 36, 42. 

Ajunta 1 Buddhist eaves) GS, 454, 

A# (Calrfropisgiganie,i) 405, 

Akbar (Emperor of Delhi) 65+ 66. 77, 
337, 3 . 1 ». 435 , 4 & 7 * 45j p 4S7, 

A k bar the Second, 457. 437, 

Akhari (a style of door construction 
s«n in Lahore) 105. 

Al {Indian madder of Indian red) 229, 

23$, 2+4, 3 7 7. 2S0. 

Alabaster 70—73, 

Alack a (a silk used for pcii/amns in the 
Punjab) (»f Alcha}, 

Alamandine Garnets 74. 

Aiatekts, AlotchfV! (terms used in 
A(fm and Sind far mined cotton and 
silk fabrics, generally striped) 36a—3, 
( cf. with Ak&l 

Alatchsigt, Alatzhidj t A latches (names 
given by the East India Company to 
certain striped iBka) 304, 360—a {cf 
with Alcha), 

AUuttjfs {ancient name for carpets, in 
Cambay) 443. 

AIck ,i or A fjcLj (Turkish words that 
denote stripes; they came to India 
very possibly tn connection with the 
"Ik tmde) 361 f cf with Alatcht^ 
Alaiektigt, Elaichas. or finish as)* 
Alcock, hir. W, 0 rt [23. 

Alihhoy Lagbhoy of Surat 337, 

Alizarine dyes 239, 244, a Go. 

AI la Buksh Fail Buksh, 402, 408. 

AlJeppy of TravaneorCj 147, 

Alloys, 46, S 3, 53, 

Att&sh (satin, a lefm used in Sind) 
304 

.-!r i;'4*1 (woollen doth) 341, 

Aiwar, H. H. Maharaja, 457-8, 471, 4S3, 


Alybhoy Tajbhoy 327. 

Amalgam of mercury', lead and tin sis, 

A Warn,I (a loose turban worn by Muham¬ 
madans). 

Aenar Singh, The Raja. General Str, 
4^5. 466, 

Amathyitme garnets, 74, 

Amber Palace (Jaipur) marquetry, 156; 
Ivory {Sadeli), 179. 

America, 104, m, 347 , 376, 426-7, 430. 

*40. !-(-!■ 

Amrruddin nf Aurangabad -*6=, 

Amir Buksh St Sons 15. 


Amli and Amlihfir (needle work em¬ 
broidery on sh.iwU as opposed to 
■i-imj'l.-ir or loom woven) 344.355—7,378, 
Ammonite {thalgramnta} 172, 

Ammonium sulphate 29. 

Amravati tope and rati 135. 

A rarii (pure silk brocade without either 
gold ur silver wire) 279, 319-20, 324-5, 
329, 33 4 

Ana ud Rao Sharma, Mr, K v 466, 
Anar-dani (grain-like meshes furmed 
on a gold braid or har) 423-4. 

Anchla (ornamental end-pieces of a 
sari) 30& 

ArtJra (q synonym for ghati or tong doth) 
274. 

Andrew, Mr. }., 474. 

Anemone, double, 166. 

Anekal Krishna Chari 33, 42. 

AngA (a coat) 321, 32a." 

Aniline dyes n T 211. 23!), 244, 26$, 439. 
Animat forms 65; Products 370. 207, 
Animals, models of, made tn brass 59; 

in earthenware Si 3 In horn 195, 

Anjatti (Manganese used as pottery 

g]w), 

Anjiri (,1 red and green mixed fabric) 
jdl, 

rfniwr (an elephant goad) 129,4162. 
Antimony 2a, 52, tjG. 

A nfmn'j rn cccjanca 2 7 E * 

Antique Ivories 172. 

Antlers 193, 498, 

Apir (a gold wreath worn on the hair), 
Appiah, Dr, K. M, 406 , 

Apruaufl 369 391, 390 1 In chi hi n 
work, 401J; In embroidery, 361, 413-4 i 
In fabrics (ratf under Embroidery); 
In ivory-, 155; In metal, ty, 34, 45, 
58 ; In wood, 12, 1 [5, 141, 153— l-** 

also Veneered, etc., Ware and ,\ 1 i*ed 
Frqbrics). 

Aqua marine shells 306. 

Arabesque designs 16, 27, 35, 57, 103* 
167, 160, 175. 

Arabia 38, 

Arabic inscriptions 243; Tree of life 
3 Sg- 

Arakan pagoda of Mandalay 14. 

Arch, True 65, 136; Honiontal 130 ; 
Flat 120; Pointed 66, 117, 136^ 1891 
Dominant conception of 120. 
Architecture 66, 102 ; Wood-work for 
100 j Various schools of 119-30, 
Architrave 120, iju 
A root (Mad.) (mS Vellore), 

Art-dotiya (a name given to diagonally 
nnped fabrics) 294- 
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Ari-lxl (a term given lo bordere of tex¬ 
tiles that show a wavy or £'£**&£ form) 
394 * 

Arkwright 2 j 2 . 

Armenian merchants 39 2 - 
Asms jisd Armour 14 , 43 , 470 - 1 , 472 , 
473 - 

Arrian 22 Q, 

Artal, Rao Bahadur H, C, 467 -fl. 

Arti (a lamp) 

Artistic Instinct Hi;. 

Art Journal, Indian, 325. 

Art casts 113. 4 

Art moms, furnished in Ind^n styles 
4 — 6 , 

Arts, Pine (Class X) 3 - So, 3 &s. 449—59, 
At tides in the round-statuary, etc-, 
441J—54 - Articles in the flat-painting, 

etc , 454-45? 

The following are some nf the points 
p,F interesl as also ihe chief rtnlifs of 
production: A toirsphere, want of, 
110, 189-90, 455 . 457 : Bharat pur 48; ; 
Body Colours 455 i Book i I tu mi nation 
and illustration 449> 455, Burma 
marble 453, metal ( to, wood 451 } 
Carv.it id figures 451; C*ri ptrdi 45 2 » 
Clay models 453 : Decorative art d*; 
Delhi miniature* 456 i Gaya bfack 
slone J.1 u ; Jaipur model* in brass 4 Jo* 
in marble 71, 449* 452; Kangra pic* 
lures 4B7 5 Kashmir miniatures 457 f 
Lucknow terra-cottas Sp, 45 °, 453 ■ 
Madura models in brass 45a; Mytholo¬ 
gical statuary 450 : Caryatid sculptures 
in wood 451; Miniature primings 175, 
tjS, 455,459 ; Modelling in pla-.lcr-of- 
Baris 431-2 j Oil nod wattr colours 
450 ; Painting BuddhisL,c freseots 454 , 
Moghul miniatures 454* Hindu frescoes 
87*8, Modern school work 454; P**> 
vaLeC 453 - 4 ; Perspective in sculpture 
177: Piaster models 451-2; Realistic 
sculpture 1&9. 4$oi Sculptors 450 . 451 , 
455 ; Statuary in metal 55,tk>, in stone, 
etc. 102, 176-7* 449 —$ 4 > Stencilling 
45U ■ Tirupati models and Idols 4 S^ * 
Wood, statues oL 454- 
ArunadheUa Udayan of Vellore 97- 
A ftiriiife (castor-oi l- f«di ng jifkworw) 

392- 

Aryan invaders 171 . 

Am (a mace) 36, 

Asav], A- Vtsvanadu & Co* 32-3- 
Ashan Shah ,S; t. o+ 359 ' 4 * 3 - , 

Asfiar Mahal, Bijapur, ancient ivory t! 

the* 1I5, 433. 

Ashig Ali 402. 




A sia C ie i very 1 73, J ouma I, 4ft. 

Atmani (a Fabric ot mulberry silk and 
cotton mixed) 361, 

A c piu;U tS. 

Assyrian Art 135. 

Astar (body colour in pottery paint* 
lag), 

Atma ^elephant demon) 151- 
dfiiht {fiery glow in lac ware) 214. 

AtUs (or Httiin, satin) jot, 363. 

Atma Ram and Gangs Ram 143, 147. 
Atmosphere, want of, 130, 1&V-90, 435* 


casket to hold 
. to| f 4G5- 
IndustriHl School 


perfume) 


45 ?’ . 

Afta r*aiflfl {a 
37, 39,41*3 
Aurangabad 
Schools). 

Aurangreb. Emperor, 96, 293,433, 44 &* 
Australian wool 340* 

Austrian Commercial Museum,—vol¬ 
ume on Oriental carpets (often spoken 

, f ^ As, lunnr.-i ^irnAf r\ri F P ^■“#\e'l lit . 


Avanhpore temples tm). 

Awards and medals (Preface iv—vi) 
4S9. 

Aylbg, Mr. W. B„ 455- 
Axii Din of Sahar.mpUr lit, 

AtisuUa at Ajiji (a fabric produced in 
Dacca Ehst con*wts of alternate stripes 
of cotton and muga silk) 3G1. 


B 

Baba Shetha of Paithan (or.Patfan) 332, 
337. 

Babul 1, Indian gum-arabic tree) 100, 
116* . 

Babylon and Babylonian Arts 13ft 320. 

Back-scratchers i&i* 184* 

Baden Powdt, Mr. U* H. {**/ under 
Powell). 

Bzdla (thick gold Wire used in em¬ 
broidery) 4 ] 8. 

Badnd (a drinking vessel), 

Bafia I'a term given in some district 
of Bengal to a mixed cotton and silk 
fabric) Jtii. 

Baft j han* (woven air —a name given 
to certain muslins) 281- 

Bafta or Fvi*t)i 4 n {* muslin dike 
hinkhahj 207,321- 
Bagchii Mr* S, S*, 3bd* 

Bark {—lit. garden—or (h#r~bagk, terms 
to denote rich ff- iral crmhmidrry, oflm 
in (our sections) 35^ 374 - 5 - 
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Bahadur Shah 45$, 

Baidtfiyya (the cat** eye). 
liaikakihii (* long 1 , thtn necklace). 

BniHur temple* l^> 7 . 186, 

Barnes Brothers of Kashmir 4 tb 445 4^* 
BAlA (a bracket with anfoial heads, 
also applied to the nose-ring with a 
pearl near the mHdfe) 

Balbhadra Das (Bhsddo Mai) 323, 337, 

Ha [cany {Baihariha) 105, 107. 

If a ltiki (a wafer Vt«d), 

Baluchi saddle doth 345 
Balustrades 71, 107, 

Bamboo, its uses, etc. S(h roi, aao, 
finnan:] Subh-inn of Sorab 13a, 153. 
Bandana \bandra, to lie), a tenfl ti£*d to 
denote a peculiar form of resist 
dyeing 35a— 9. 

Bandhani (woman employed in Bandana 
dyeing) 253, 

Bandiutk (an amulet), 

Hanefjce, Mr. N. N, r 27?- l 4 o- 
Ifongalore Door 13S, Museum 130. 
Bangles (bracelets) of ivory 179. 

Eangnayt (ancient name for carpets in 
Cambay) 443' 

BAnkA (a bracelet). 

Banyan (a fig tree, Fi:ui bengaltn u'j) 

1 2% 

Bari (a window) 107, to 5 
Bari Mahn! in Udaipur iSa 
Barium sulphate 2 31, 

BarkApar (mixed cotton and silk fabrics 
modern Assam). 

Bark at Ah of Jallandhar 10S, 140, 
finroda balcony 9, 135. 

Bared a. If. H, Ihe Maharaja, 237, 330, 

332 » 444 ' 4 ®®» 4 ® 3 , 4 ® 4 , 4 ®^ 

Barton & Sans, Bangalore 33, 

Baiiltr of A vndihar (i von,' carvers) t Si. 
Basket couching 41 j. 

Briskets, Burmese, 233 (jer Carpets), 
Basso:n (SJuT'm.) picture painting. 

Batii (a stick of sealing wax) 2 (2. 

Barra ghori (inferior onyx) 74, 

Heaps jistd braothcs 110, 

Be«to k Co- 7, 40, 133-3, 19a* 193, 234 , 
454 - 

Bed posts 2llr 

Bibs’ w*i, its uses, B7, Jto, 229, 241, 
261,267. 

BlRTLX* w I So 5 l6l, 196. 403, 

Brggfiris bowl (tsihjimf) 17, 33, 

Behar Lai Basak of Dacca 286. 

Bethar La! t y Sons nf Agra 77, 79 
Bet fsborder) 394, 333, 40;?. 

Bel (or i.id) Fruit 335 y Shell carved [69 y 
Resin of fruit 93, 


B e!g mri tem pies 130. 

Bellary door (irf Doors, enrved wooden), 

Bdl-metaE 33, 

Bells 35. 

Belts, rOwDlR-rcxsKs, etc, 200-1, 4S2. 
The following are the chief conjtrw t— 
Baum 200; Bhawafpur 4S2; Dera 
Ghn.fi Khan Jfx> j Hinar 2oO; E l oshfor- 
pur 201 1 Kohataoo; Peshawar 300 j 
Quetta 300 ; Nepal 201 ; Sirsa 300 , 

Befit (Burmese demon! 39. 

Benares, H. II. The Maharaja of, i; 3 , 
331, 4^4,467,481*4^ 4 a 5- 
Benares toys 213, 

Henson, Col. F, H„ 442 . 

*' Berhamporc silk r ' 303, 

Bernier. Mr„ 360. 

Belula Bhojpatrn, 17I* 

Bhagwan Das, Dewan, 486, 4S7. 

Bhagwim Das Gup; Noth 3b, 41 * 3 1J i 
323, 337, 420, 

B hag wan Das Khasbial of Ahmcdabad 

204, 

Shag wan Das Tribhwan Das of 
Abmcdabad 327. 

B hag wan Singh of Jutlandhir 147- 
B hag want Singh of Lucknow 453-4- 
Bhai Gurdit Singh » Rais of Lahore, 

485, 466, 4F7*. 

Bbal HardbH Singh 4S7, 

Bhai Manobar Lall 4S5, 4S7, 

Bharule (ungiazed pottery) 84. 

Bhaniyar temples tog. ^ 

Bharat (an alloy of copper, rinc, and tin) 

55 , ^ 

Bharatif (step-brother of Rama) 199. 
Bharat-Kdm (padded embroidery in 
gold) 419,420, 

Bhuraipur, H, H, The Mahiraja of, jo, 
7 *. 44 ®* t 

Bharatpur HouiA jo, it, 06, jo, 7 *. 
Bharut tope 135. 

Bhawiagif, n, 11 . The Maharaja o’, 
1J1,13B. 

Bhavnagar House 8-9,123—125, 395 
Bhavnagar Room 384, 

Ekavsagar (the stream of life) 93 - 
Bhawatpur, H. H, The Nawab of, 3 n L 

433 * 4^5 4 8 ^- 

Bhtkkoo Viahram Wadaya 198, 

Bhola, the Delhi potter 90. 

Bhopal, H, 1 L The Begum of, 415- 
Bhudder Palace 122. 

Rhuj, the capilat of Kach (aftic* 

Rhura Usta and Sirt Ram of RikanlrgS, 
Bhutan horn work 194. 

BhuiLis of D.irjeeling, woollen sheets ,447 
Biehna (deer horn) 473- 
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tttdie T SiirgntHGcncnl George, Si, S j, 
251, 261* 263, aSg.. 

Bifri (r name derived from the town 
of Older and given I a ji peculiar 
form of encrusted metal ware) 43 * *6— 

9 ♦ 

Bidri style of lac-ware 18-9. 

Bijapur, CusErdinns of A,*ar Mahal and 
of the Jama! Mosque, fib, 123, 43 2 - 3 , 
443 * 4 ^ 

Biiapcir Door la 

Bijli (dragon) its, f* 9 < 180- , 

Bikatiir, H. If- The Maharaja, 12* 
69, >3 6 . 353* 435’ 46 a» 46S- 466, 4 B 3 * 

4 &S- 

Rjknnir Window 12* 661 6$. Ida, 

Bit* KtuuFdi (the dark blue ond while 
checked * 4 rtj of the Deccan) 27ft* 
Billiard balk 175. 

Bitv (demon) 13 A. 

Hindi (the parting bead on the loaves 
of n doer) 107, 117* 

Bindlt (a tinsd forehead ornament). 

Bird 137* 

Bird wood. Sir George, ii, 24, 25,37-8* 
4S* 49-50, 59 -^Op 73 « 76* 83 , 93 * !Wr 

235* 2 9 °< 2cj5* 52b, 331, 338, 35 a » 39 1 - 
*1 T 9 - 435 , U°* 441 * 

Biros A (resin tissti in pottery) 36 , 

Btsost 11 n k x 153*104 — 8, 199 ; Ralnagirt 
195—S. iiytj; Savnntvadi 195. 

Bitter (rock crystalJ 473- 
Black-buck horn iv 3 . 

Black-sione sculptures 71. 

Black-wood 100,134,13.V 
It fack-wood furniture 12*6, i 34 - 
Blankets 341, 3 * 3 ; 

Bleazby* ^tr. G. B.+ 147* 

Blcnncrhassrit, Mr. A+* 276- 
Body colour 455. 

Biihra Raja All of Kola 124, aS&. 3 ^- 
Bokh.iraja r 27; Si Ik 300-1, 39 1 * Wo01 
340; Garpetsand rugs 434.- 
Bokkdreha 1 balcony) s a 7, io 3 * 4 
Bombay Room 4; School of Aft [we 

Schools), 

Bose iso its Manufacture* 141, 193 - 
194* 224 (iff e»fWr Camel),. _ 

RooK’fii nuiNo 203! Illumination ar o 

illuMratiun 449. 455- 
Borates aa. 

Borax 23 , 29* £6- 
Bordeaux, Austin de, 76. J 7 * 

Bordering* 422, 

Bosses, Metal, mb ; On doors 129- 
Boucntle (a form of Serpentine! 7? . 

Box-work (a name giver, to Jdii >n 
Calcutta chikon work) 401, 


Bracelets, and Makers of* 22 ■ In shell 
i-3* 305; In lae 210, a 12. 

Bracketed pillars 127, 131. 

Brackets in wood 111,1251 In Architec¬ 
ture 120, 131. 

ffroftmo ithe Creator—Bindu Trinity) 
127, 151. 

Brahman 171* 176* 196-7, 

Brahmanism 64, 

Brahuis of Baluchistan, Needle work of, 
3&j, 3S1 j Shirt or dress 383. 

Braid (Dfiri) embroidery 412-3, 

Biui nixes akd Trimmings 223, 367, 
370,4=1—4- , , , 

These are either woven or embfcE- 
dered* The following are the more 
famed centres of production :— Ahmed - 
nhad 422 f Aurangabad 422-3 ; I form 
423 j Gwalior 4*3;. Hyderabad (Dec.) 
422; licpouss&J or embossed 423; 
Surat 423*31 Waziri Trimmings 
4 * 3 - 

Brand, Mr, C. F,., 5. 

Brass isd Brass Wares (ir* Copper 
and Bras*:. 

Brass Casting 53; Inlaying on wood 
10S, 156- 

Bread plates, trays, etc * m white wood 
in. 

Brick stitch in couching 

Brinjal pattern 34 & 

British supremacy 471. 

Brocaded silk* (without either gold 
or silver wire — .Inara*) 294—7, 


mSd 


Brocaded iiik* (with either gold or 
silver wire—Af«fcWia) 319—37* 

Brocaded wwHen goods (with or 
without silk pattern 3 — Jam* a-nr*) 
357—6d. 

Br, cades (cotton and silk mixed** 
ffimnn) 363—6, 

ISror ics 1 Old, 473- 

Brown, Mr, Percy* 11 j, 26, JJ* 44 . 73 , 
123 , US* *° 5 . 33 *, 395 , 419* 449 — 
S 9 - 

Brush calico* 243- 

BrusseB carpels 358, 43 > 

Buckets, Leathern wafer, rji. 

Buddhism 102, tw* 1141^ 1 * 7 * * 7 *+ 
ippj. Buddhist Monuments 64* 68, 84, 
1S2; Painting* — Frescoes 45 * l 
Designs 92 j Traditions 1B6. 

Buddies Das RVi Bahadur k Sons 

Rudh.i Rhussan Biswas of Baiuehar 
337. 

Budha of Slalkot 45 * 5 >- 

S L 
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BufriLO-BoF!! 353 , *55* r 57r l8 7 - W'S* 

4S2. 

The Following arc the chef centre* 
of production ;— A h m ed abad H >5 i 
Alwar 483 ; Elrods tgj, jSi; Cut¬ 
tack 1943 Jodhpur 4R23 Kota 195. 
482 : Madura ig& 149; Menghvr 104; 
Mysore 195,1993 Nepal 195 j. Satkmra 
(in Khulna) 1941 Seram pur 194; 
Sural 105 i Vlwi^ipnfam 160, 395 
(.WfliTje Eison-hf rn). 

Btfkharcha (oriel window) 5, 
fli/Wi',1 (flat clrikfijl work, invrtlcd <Plin 
stitch) 4O0. 

Btifbui-fhaikm (a checked psltffn with 
a central dot known as " right] ttgale’s 
eve N ) 275, 394. 

Bnlnadra Fra&ad Gobanqhnm Pass pf 
Hciwrci 324. 

Ouller, Mr. R, IIei^-h d-=. 181.404. 4S&. 
Bulrnmpur, H. H. The Maharaja. 

Bondi The Maharao Raja, 471, 483 
But turn (frfipar) 90. 
finrkit (a veil or shroud worn by 
Muhammadan ladies) W- 
BtirViU, Me. J. H., 359, 

Burma Room 6, 137. 

Rurmrse Ivory e 12 ) Tendency 1S6. 
fiumi (a vase) 33, 

Burns, Mr. C, L, J, 5, to, 122, tR4, 327. 
Bnmtn [a mattress) 343. 

Buskins (leather sock*) 201. 

Russora 384. 

Bn t hit or but a (tileraHy a flower, nnd 
so used in the Art Industry, but In 
Kashmir has the restricted meaning of 
Hie Cnne Pattern) 351. Bnti (small 
flowers, and Aula large fluwers) 384, 
294 . 4 ofl, 4 > S* 

Butid&r fa term given (o muslin when 
flowers nr sprays are dispersed ail 
over the surface) 284, 364 
RuHjh*tr-d*ir (a term given in large 
sprays of flowers in teuiles) 3S5. 
Buttons T 94 - 
Byunthim 38, 


c 

Cabinet-maker and Cabinets {it* Car* 
(tenter jd«.a) 100, tra, 149, 153, 158, 171, 
Ciino ftn Egypt) Glass-work :j6. 

C A, LI CO-PRINT tSG — i. re# ITtFISG) 242— 
52 : Calico prints, English, no, 242, 

" t, alicuti'* or printed ell intros 2&'. 
Ci|tnenda.r {tcAmdir or pcp-trtljh) ajo, 
260, 


Caletropii fibre 433, 

Cambay Darbar 79. 

Cahi'L, the Bone or, 194. j Models nr. 
170; Skin of, 302 ; Pile saddle-hag*■ 
(that come to India mainly through 
QWita and Peshawar) 433, 435, 44“ : 
Trappings 20&, 

Cameron, Sir. j,, 150, 140, 266, 

Campbell, Mr. J. M-, 74 
Canara (ret Kanara) (Bomb.). 
Candelabrum of horn 197, 

Canopies For idols 183, adu. 

Capitals oF pillars 121, 125. 

Cappcrina cFiatr of Gujarat (Pb.) 105. 
Carbonate of sodi 85. 

Carbunde (ftf/ Agate), 

Carnation-like Patterns 243, 330, 

Cornelian (ree Agate). 

Carpenter and Carpentry, Antiquity of. 

etc. 63, 90, 100, 124-5* i;TT 
Carpets, Rugs* Mats, Basbbtr. eie. 
(Class IX) 435—48* 

The Following are the divisions t— 
Pile carpets (A’rtfnU nr Galich as) 
425—45; Cotton and woollen plain 
carpeta and ruga {Darit and Hatntn- 
j if, also Khft and Khilimj) 4 4 5.-—7 : 
Mats and basket 1 : 44 } -S< 

The following are the chief features 
of Interest and centres oF production of 
Carpets. Rugs. M ils, etc. ;—Adorn 
[cmion) 446 j Afghanistan (Khoraiman) 
429, 433, 4 ? 4 J 'fiT 11 4 c 9v 43 ^ 444 , 
(cotton) 445; Ahmedabad 443; Ah¬ 
med ti-i gar (cotton) 445: Ajmir 43+ 
435; Aligarh (cottf n) 445 ; Allahabad 
437 J Amritsar 425,428, 45 "; 48 b +37 ; 
Aurangabad 442; Baluchistan 4ib s 
4,3b i Banna 429, 4344 Bareilly (cotton) 
445; Baroda pear) carpet 444; Batata 
429, 433; Brfgaum (cotton) 44b; 

Bengal 438. 445; BhawaljtUr 429, 
43 ?. (cotton) 445, 446; Bikanlr 434- 
435, (woollen wares) 447, (cotton) 443* 
44b j Bijapur (old carputsi 43I. 433 3, 
443 . 44*. 4^p (cotton 432-5, 44hi 

Bokhara (Tekke) (carpets) 434 ; Both- 
bay 442—4 ; Utdnndshahr (cotton) 445 { 
Cambay 442-3, (cotton) 44bj Cochin 
grass m.vts 448; Colton carpets and 
rugs denoted in this list by the word 
“ cotton "[m 445— 7 ); Deterioration oF 
carpet* 423—7* 43S. 429, 4 . 14 * tT e - 43 ®. 
4393 Dharaar (cotton) 443 ; Ellore 
429, 438 —40 j Ganjam (mat 1 !) 447 ► 
Gaya.433; Gras* mats distinguished 
in this list by the word " mats " («< 
440, 447); Godavari (Ell ore and Rnja- 
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tmitidn} 438 t Gujarat (Pb.) (cotton) ; 
445 J Herat 428,43$; 434 ; Uoshinrpur 
455, 433 ; Hyderabad 1, Dir (WnraiV' 
gal) 439r 441 - Endian inrpot*, 

design a of, 431 ; Jabalpur 437 i Jail 
manufacture^ 4.15, ;jS. 4 ji«>, 434, 43(1, 

435. 4 ? 2 . + 43 . 44^-7 : Jaipur 4340. 

(cotton) 445. 44^1 jhan*i 437 i 

Kashmir 428. 43 r —3. 443 5 Kirn-van 
443; Kcbat 4-29, 434 i Kurdish 
AVj ilims 447; Lahore 423-30, "carpet 
trade " of, 439; Madras 433—4? 440-1 t 
Malabar 4.41 ; Mnjulipntam 43.3-9., 
440; Mats and baskets i+? -S > Mirr,v 
pore 409; Multan 429, 433, (cotton] 
445-6 , Mysore 442 ; Panjab 438-^34; 
Panjdeh 428; Pash mi tin carpets and 
rugs 43o. 486 ; pearl carpet of Burod* 
444 ; Persian carpeli 4J?-S, 433« 439 ; 
Peshawar trans-frontier carpets and 
ni.y>4*ij r 433, 434, 436, (cotton) 445 i 
FVmg (Yeroda jail] ^ 443- 445 ' 44 6 ! 
■Quetta rugs am! saddle hags, etc. 434 . I 
43^, 447 ; R ajnrnundrt 440 ; R a! pu t :i on 
and Central India 434-5 ; Ranicbandra 
designs in carpets 438, 439, 440; 

Rartgpur (cotton) 445 , Sfrhtan 428, 

436, 446 1 Sialkut 445; Silld and 
Baluchistan 435; Tanjore (Ayyantpet) 
425, 43 3 , 435; Tiaitevdly (mais) 
447-8 ; Turkey and TurkisMO 437.8. 
439, 433; United Provinces 436—8; 
Vndavcdi (cotton) 446; Vienna— 
Oriental rugs* etc. 435 1 Wail.ijnrwgar 
in North Arcet (cotton) 438 ; wool ten 
plain carpets and rugs {not pile) 44? J 

__ Voroda {Poona) Jail 43J,. 443 . 44 f,i 7 - 
CnrthamuS Osj aCar.llia 231. 

Carts and Carriages, Models in. Ivory 177. 
Carved Jvory 15 j | Skin 204 ; Sted 14■ 

129 ; Wood s 02-40. 

Caryatid figures fr.rn Madura 451. 

Casket^ (in ivory) £77, 178, iSS T93- 
Caste -Coppersmiths 54 [at Copper and 
Bra vs); Influence of, 426. 

Casting metals 53. 

Castor oil 233. 

Castro, Father de, 76, 

Cat's eye 74. 

Cattle [50. 

Cave temples 64, titi. 

Cedar of Lebanon 135. 

Ceiling cloths (prints) 123. 263—7. 

CeM issr Wnftt (ih Plruter-oi-Pam) 
CtitAMie warib— Potterv. ClaV models, 
Plflitff-fif'Pifij. etc- I'Cla?- 111) 80—p®, 

478; pLJilery a nd tfi t«lt ts 8a—95. 47 ®< 

FlaMcr-of*Paris and cement work 95-8. 


Ceremonial 54. 

Ctri perdx (waste moulding) 452. 

Cbahvira (a landing stage on a stair¬ 
case) 71. 

Cheddar (a fiat quality of atrial! I willed 
shawl, usually of wool atld Silk or wool 
and, cotton mixed)—“ ft arr.par chadur " 
248. 2 ? 3 - 34 i. Mi. J 44 ’S 7 f 8 ? 4 + 4 ^ 5 - 
r hot 


Chugi±l (water 
?oO, 


settle made of leather!. 


Chain v 55; Cut from stone. 131; 

Armour 14*5 ; Bangles 53. 

Chain! lot; Manufacture of, 105; Stale, 
154 ; Made of ivory 17a, 1S3. 1901 
Chakoli Mosque 109, 

CAflimui (a coin in TrartllCOif) 33. 
Chalk Sty 2t? f 26S, 

Chfleht (a peculiar s&ri) 37S, 

Chain {cyan An, Architecture, etc., etc. 
10, it, 36, 59, ts>. 6j, 69, 106, t 13, 11£, 
(2t. 124. r?6, t?|* ra8» 15L i®2, 1S6, 

t88* 

Chamurfivla [a design used in Calicos) 


Cbomba, H. H. The Maharaja of, 333, 
352, 403, 463* 4 S3, 484. 485. 

Chnmbu, synonym far fofa. 

Chamelcaa, madt of horn 193. 

ChumtH (a jasmine-like flower seen in 
iamdam muslins) 2^4, 

Chamois leather (nawiar) aa-i. 

Che: mpj Timber 116. 

Champlev£ (a form of enamelling)^ if. 
ChiSmrtndi (an emanation of the God- 
dc i 9 Durgd ), 3 J, t’S. 15L 1 31 > 47 *^ 
Cht$nd (the moon, n term applied to 
Central flower of a shawl) 350. 

Cttand, Ik 'ilall, uf Eienarrs 36 
C.niFrJu (ihe moon — tm d av a ifchoL 
cal term to d mite circular frrrtis in 
textiles) 2S3. 

Ctidndti (0 demi n) 151. 

ChArtdaha (fT 4 Qhati). 

ChmtdOft [innrJaf-vi'iCHJ) I47 
CHffldu Beg 49 

Chancalrat adu at Kalflhastji 367, 
f h*fli (a sandal) 199* 

CWVoi>u (armtiuf) 45. 

CAamFti'urt (style of lac work), 19 jo, 
Chat* 4 ughan (a shawl complied of 
four preces, each of a diflerent cufour) 


Ckttrdour or dsrrdttr (itrnw given to a 
xhawl when the end-pieces arc the *nme 
a» the side borders) 35a 
CCirkhAna (checked fabric, manly I.E 
silk and cotton mixed, tut may be or 
pare silk) 275. 207*3^3, 362. 
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Chirpa* (a bedstead) iot r ng. 

Chased copper, etc. 50* 

ChajfiarrtJjr or <iala (cat's-eyc) 74. 

Chairi (a kiosk) 37, 71, 

ChaitUt (the door frame) 105, ito, 
47S, 

Chink* (a chair or settee) jol, 145. 
Chauri {a whisk used For brushing oft 
flies) tyfi, tSi, taS, 48E. 

Chant Itai (white kftts) 275. 

Chajr root (the root that gives rich, 
deep reds of Madras) 241. 

Cherry blossom pattern 166. 

Chess-men in ivory i ?j, ijS, 179., 184. 
CheLly, Mr* C. Krishna, 31, 41. 

Ghhifnm (bowl of smoking pipe) *8- 
C hi It an (white drawn embroidery) 287, 

3&9r 37f 3 sa - 89N4 W4 

Chtlamchi (a basin). 

Children .at work 38id, 

China silk, Imported. 250, 300, 310, 317, 
4tj e Trade with India 280. 39c, 
Chinese feeling and influence on Indian 
Arc i t 84,90, 95, 11 g, 151, 156, 163, 
168. 1 So, 183, I^4 t 189, 222, 237, 386, 
Chinese knot embroideries 3884 \Villow 

pattern 321, 

Cningii Khan 84. 

Chintamoni Jethi 39. 

Chintz (a waxed cal kv) 341, jfto, 

Chipigar (tnlicu printer) 238, 34a. 

Chi fora (a designer), 

• 4 GkitU*" (a name given in 17th 
century to Mavuflparam curtains) j(5o, 
CM* (3 chaddar with the border only 
embroidered) 374. 

Chaga (a coat) 157,403, 415. 

Cltokhi (embroidered handkerchief ti'&tl 
in Kathiawnr to carry the bridal gar- 
menu) 3B3, 

Chp'i nr Khana (the bodice worn by 
female* below the siri) 273. 
Chop-sticks 1E4. 

Chi7tl Rungrt3 of Jodhpur 259. 

Chote Sahib Mom Sahib of Cambay 
478 (lapidary work). 

Chromates 33 . 

Chuhram (a coin in I'ravjuvcore) 33; 
Board tB8, 

ChunAm (special lime cement) 95, 9ft 
2u9, 

Chun in Lat, Har Khfun D,tS,,k Co., 433. 
Chimjr (pUne tree) leaf pattern 35-6. 
85- IC 4 - 

Chunri (a name given to cloth dyed by 
the fitfmfii** method) 254, 

Chur (a bracelet). 

Cigar-box weed jit. 


Cingnlese ancient ivories 175, 1S6, 

Circuit House, Delhi, 10, (22*238* 326* 
339 * 

Classic plllnrs xSe. 

Classification of Indian Arts Jj of Tet* 
Lifos 197—9. 3QO-1. 

CEay modelling 84, 450, 453. 

Cloisonne 21, 24, 

Cloth of gold 319, 321, 

Cloud effects (Chinese) 163* 170, iBo, 
V2?i 3^6^ 

Coats of skin 199,201. 

Cobalt 2J, 89, 91- 

Cobra, Five-headed* 468; Made of 
horn 197, 

Cocoamd, Carved, ;69 j Double, tbps 
Palm 22t i Oil 133. 196; Shell 29, 
^ *34 ^ 

Cochin, Dewan of, 479* 

CoflinS far flpunsris JIJ. 

Coldstream, Mr., 142, 

Colours (dyes) used for garments 238; 
With silk 295-6: With shawls 351 * 
Warn by different race* (red with mo>t 
Hindus rind blue with Muhammadans]^ 
Colours (pigments) used ^ith ivory 154* 
17S. 179, 189, 205; In lacquer ware, 
air; In Inc ware 211: In oil paints 
334! In potlcry 86j In shell work 
205; In tfu-cktb ijt. 

Colours trf the Forest glade 35 ,> 5 
Scheme of, 3S2, 303. 

Combs 176, 1S4, i8b, 191,482. 

Compniiie pattern (Centaurea) 353- 
Conch shell [iflnifua) tqi, 173* 

Cone or Persian flame pattern in shawls, 
etc, 243, 264. 284,331. 3^s- 
Construction, Principles of, 65, 
Conventionalism (the poetry of Art) 
149. 1 SB, 295. 

Convolvulus pattern 154- 
Coach Behar, 14. H, 'l’hc Maharaja, 4^3* 
4 ? 4 i A' 1 1- 

CopM {ivtidrai} 165, ?to, 218, 227- 
CoPfer sn& Brass* also Bro six Wares 
t 3 » an S 2 —*»- 163- 475 -b- 

Alloys of these metal a S } ’3 J 

Amritsar 5*. 61, 6a : Bangalore 4? 6 * 
Baroda 58, 61, 62 i Benares 50 : 
Bengal 60, 475; Rijapir 58, 6 t 1 
Bikanir 5? ; Bombay 58K1. 60-r, 475 5 
Lironres, old, 475 : Burnm 60 , Caste 
Coppersmiths 54 4 Castings and 
mouldings 53 : Dholpur 57: Indore 
53 J Jaipur 57* 60, 61 ; Kangra .475 ; 
Kashmir 55-6,61,63,475; Kathiawar 
58; Lahore 55, 60; Lamps 54-p * 
Lucknow 56, pi j Madras 59*6°' 
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,175-6; Madura 59,61 ; Mandalay 60; 
Mysore 59, 60-1 ; Nasik 587 Nepal 
60,6a; Panjfcb 55-6. 475 * Peshawar 
475; Poona 58, Oj t Promc 60, 61 ; 
Kaiputana and Central India 56; 
Sikkim to; Thibet 56; Travancort 
59 j Ujjhiti 37 j Uniled Provinces 
567; Utensils 54 J Vellore 59, 62; 
Victoria and Albert Museum Collec¬ 


tions 4JS- . „ 

Copper salts used in the Arts 23* 05; 
Wire I46r 

Coral [prebd* or mttngm^ 

Cornice, Double flexure,. 132. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 73. 

Corridors 134- 

Cottds *s» Cotton Textiles 237, 
371—89. 

The following are the mar* impor¬ 
tant subjects ol interest and the chief 
places of manufacture:—-Agra 275 * 
Ahmcdahad a 78 j A kola S76 t Aligarh 
375 ; A swim 377-5 : Aiamgarh =8b ; 
Bangalore jSo ; Bankura 377 f Bulganin 

275 ; Benares 3!75p 253 ; Bengal 277, 
281—7 ; Berar 276-j : Beshnmper 27b ■ 
BhngMpur 27" i Bhandaru 276 : Bqa- 
pur 27s ; Birbhum 277 ; Bogra 27? 3 
Bombay J?*-*) \ HnOacli 37S-9 j 
Bulandshahr 275, 28S ; Burdwan J77 ; 
Buthanpur 276 ; Burma 2S0 j Cen¬ 
tral Provinces 276-7: Cluunparain 

277 ;Chatidcri (Gwalior} 253 ; Chanda 

276 i Chittagong 277, ; count?, 

high, 333 ; Cuttack 277 j Duel 277, 

1- 7, 289 ; Dora Ismail khan 274 ; 
Dbnrwar 27S ; Dinajpur 277 ; Dor- 
bhang.1277; EJtkhpur 276; English 
cotton goods 27S ; l-.irukhabad 275 ; 
Ferozpur 274 ; Pyrubad (Tanda) 375? 
58S ; Garment* 272—4 ; German cotton 
k goods 278 : Godavari 279 ; Guidas- 
pur 274 j Holla 279 ; Hardoi *SS s 
History of. 3?t-a i Hewrth 287 j 
Hyderabad (Sfiidj279t Indore 289 ; 
Jullandhar 275; 366, 2S3, 

284^9 ; Jaunpur 275 ; j»»rf *71 ? 
(bang 2741 Haifa 27 9: Mlahastn 
z 3 o ; Karachi 275 : KamaE =74 : 
Kassimbaiar 277 •, Khti or Datt aik 
274, 215, 275, 300, jot, 362 ; kunfit 
274 j Kata 3^5 i Lahore 214; 
Ludhiana a?4: Madras 279-80, 
389 ; Madura 3&0, -tp j hi ills 2J ?, 

278 S Mirzapur 275 ; Monghjr =77 ! 
Multan 374; Murshcdabnu *77 * 
Mu* Jins* plain find figured, 2S1— 9 ; 
M uzaffargarh 274 * Muisdafnag&r 375 : 


Mysore 280; Nadia 277, 357; 
Nagpur 376 j Marik 278 ; Ndlore 
279; Pabru 277 s Pan jab 374 - 5 * 
2S 3 ; Patiala 274 : Patna 277 : Pesh¬ 
awar 274, t icce goods 2 74" So t 
Poona 378 ; Rui Bnrelli 275, 388 i 
Ram pur 275 ; Rajputattaand Central 
India 3S8-9: Rungpur 297 ; Smmbub 
pur 376; Samipur 277. 2S7 ; Surang- 

pur 2S9S SatineLtes 289, 299, 30L 3 ° 4 - 
30 [ -2,363-4; Sera m p ur 3 7 7 ; Seringa- 
pntam 2 So ; Shah pur 274 ; Sbolapur 
27S1 Sialkot 374; bind 279 s Spinning: 
272, 2S2 ; Staple of cotton, short, 2S2 ; 
Sur.it 378-9; Tatta 279 s Tinperah 
377 ; Tirhul 277; Than* 278 : United 
Province* 373, 289 ; \1l4gfpEtara 2?y. 
Cotton carpets [dart* and 
445— j {urt Carpets, rugs and mats!- 
Couched [it* under Embtoidcrj laid, 
etc.)* 

Couching Embroidery 416,419- 
Cotints, qualities in cotton 333. 

Cotttk 5 hells 172,20b. 

Cow dung 324, 

Creator (iirahma) 127. 

Crewel work [set Embroidenf, bid, ctc |. 
Cnchct heok 369 (Vr alio Lace). 
Cummingi Mr. J.K, 36b,r43iA- 
Curtain fastenings 206. 

Curtains 359 " 

Curzon, llis EKceUency The Viceroy* 
Lord, 71, toB* 14b * Her Excrilcnoy 
Lady, 155, 228, ,;So- 
Cueped arch [tfikrab) tO$ r Ho, 

Cypress tree 435. 


D 

Di or Dav (a sword or dagser) 30,19= 
Dnday Kban of Madras 33, 4 k + u 5 - 
40S. 

Dagger or Da 39,191- 
DM aa6. . _ 

Dalii Mull Atm a Ram of Benares 334 
337. 

D* M JUCE K E V (Ktrf fguri} AH H E H C H t'ST * U 

W ar b s 4 3 53,33®- jb2,470—4 * A 3 w ar 
43* 44 * S 1 ! Aiituganj (old HidrrJ 4741 
Bamlly 4731 Benares 473; Bcnyal 
47 Lv -4 * Bombay 474 1 Datia 43 i 
Gujarat (Pbj 43* 44 —5* 473 * 

Hyderabad (Decun) Bidri ware 

43. 46-7, 43 . SO*»* 5 k 473 I B drugarh 
473 , Jaipur 43 , 44 * 5 °t Jodhpur 43* 
473 - 3 * Kashmir 4 Jj 49. 5 'j; Labore44-5i 
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Lucknow 47, 49, 52, 473; Madras 

S3* 474 i Murshedabad 4;, 43, 53; 
F.injafa 44-5, 471 t PerUbgirfl 471 ; 

l? ’ 45- 4741 Itajpulana 

snJ CentraE India 45 471^ Rampur 
47 it 473; SttiM 41, 44, 51 i Sialkot 
43. 44'3. & 5°*K 473 i I'atijure 41, 
49*5^473*474* Tirupatf 50 , 53 t Tcnk 
473 i 1 civatBore 4$, 51 ; Tnchmopoly 
3 °j 53 ; Udaipur 471; United Previn- 
cc^ 473 + Victoria and Albjfi Museum 


4? 

Damascened wood 141, 

Damask \ Khti) 174—50, 300-1. 
Daadn-iakg (a name for herring-bunt 
ho broidery in Sind) 391* 

Dangjri (a term u ie d m Sind fur coirK 
cotton dolhj canvas) 279. 

Darh or £dr««/ij (col ton rug* or small 
carpel 5, tie Salter often used ajs heavy 
c ur tarns) 273. 

Daryai (plain trPk goods) 300. 

Dariyxi charhhana (white'silks, striped 

or checked) 300. 

Dark Ages or India 64, 135, 

DAslkhnt Mistri of Fcsh.tw.ir 160, 

Davi Sflhai Cham ho Mull 1 3, 140 159 
iti •> Hi. 353 . 3B6, 413. 430, +45, 
Dayabhru Jagjtvan Das Jarivabi 337, 
Decadence of taste 3.3,6. 

Dec ralive Arts 64, 02, too, w. 

Deer's skin 171. 

Definition of various St Etches 

336 - 7 , 

Degeneration of designs, tie. 30, 23, 164, 

i. s V 2 5 ' 3 ? 335 * 473 [m also JJeter;, ra¬ 
ti. n). 

Degraded taste 3S0. 

Demon forms of worship 00 n\ 
136. r 

Dwlia II H. Die Maharaivat of 
fWbgarh 471, 

Dera Ghaii Khan herring-bone embioi- 
aery 3SS, 390. 

Des<ii ± Raja Bahadur Sw, 421 ,.$6 
Designs I fee Patterns). 

Dcierioratiou of Arts {Vr Degeneration 1 
Deterioration of carpets 415^7, 42S. 429 
434 4 f^.m >r 

Devenisti, Mr. J A., 10, 

/Jia'.di (imitnlrun or inferior damascen¬ 
ing) 45 

Dtwan Ifkj'Kin Dan 455, 47s, 
iW« Haft 4S7, /3 4 4 

tj ewa n -4- A m 260. 

Si jW" j («ttvsor) 54- 

uhatar ( M , Dfi+ti). 


| Pkoii or ddti (li iirt-claih For men, is 
nitircclosefy woven, and has narrower 
border than the curres pending gar¬ 
ment—the rdrif—worn by women) 216, 
afkh 173-3, 37ft, 378, 4 to. 

Dh$it'j \)fa [i-'t Gag* 1. 

Dhith-chna (shot silk) 300, 

Diamonds 73, 4.30 ft icq. 

Diaper couching 413. 

Do-chaikm (two-ejed) hee 

ehdiku t). 

Dog-looib Carving ikingri} tu, n3; 
fimbroiderV, 303. 

Dvla or ch^lhamdar (eil'i-eye) 74. 

Dome {gvmboM) 107, 120. 

Dome* kabur muslins with longitudi¬ 
nal stripes) 287. 

Doolabhda* tihclEabliai 153. 

Doolab Raj Gu)ab lini ijj. 

Doors, Carved wooden, If diary (Plate 
30) 1 *13.1-4. (8/* 443* Bh.iv* 

n.jgar House (Plate 28) 134 ; Biknnir 
I Platt* 45) *26; B Ska nr inlaid (Plate 
33) U',. tse* Burmese 138; Chiltor 
1 Hfltejtjj 117; Madras Room (E > Eate i) 
13.2-3 ; Mainpuri r 4. ., 146; M.irwar 
(Plate 21-.) tiS; Mysore (Plate an) 
Nagpur lit; Punjab Sikh 
(Plate 3) 105-6* Saharjinpur (Plate 
23) D^f- 

Doer {<ihiUiki)t) 105,110, 

Depat ta (a small shawl worn over the 
head) 373. 

D-trvtkha (a term applied to a shawl 
J^ith the pattern woven or rm- 
bruitiered the same on both sides) 
350, 

Dardar {see t hardaur), 

Dari lerm given for (he peculiar 
braiding embroideiy of Kashmir, some- 
limes -poken of as French knotting) 

41 * 3 - 

Doric Architecture 108-9, 182, 

Doriya or Duiia (a iurm used to 
denote a textile with longitudinal 
stripes, Cg wr In the warp) 287, syj, 298, 

362. 

Do-ihaUa (l<vcn shawls) 35, 

Diuuti (n coarse celtan cloth). 
DoubTe-dye:ng *> j i-1 
Dave pattern 1-/5 
niiWlailing i/j. 

D.iwcl.ed pieces of wood 104, 148. 

Dragon (ir/7f) 115, im jBp. 

Dravidinn Arts, Arch ttectore. Influence, 
etc, 4 16. 81,97, 1 15. 13 &. J 3 S, 130 -4^ 
* 3 *. 186, 187, 

Dravidinn or Swami style 188. 
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Drawing, Burmese, 310 . 
s.tran'ii embroidery D-v Embroidery, 
Chiknti}* 

Dressing gown* 365. 

Drew, Mr. W, V\\, 431. 

Drying oris 330j 23,3, 

Du'dh 1 wood 100, 109, in. 

JDnlfVAji (a cotton pile carpet) 44 - 5 - 
Dull 11 Mail nf Amrilsur 55 * 

/.J/rrjfl (Goddess of energy—wife <fl 
Siva) ijj, 1H1- , _ 

Purga Par shad and Mancihor Das 31, 

43. , „ . „ 

Dnrga Santa Bhaitachafji oF Baluchnr 

306. 337 ■ 

Duriari Chandra Bfcasker 153 
Dutch East India Company jo», 30^ 
Dutch Industries in India 33 t 9 °+ 

Dutch Influence 40$- 

/Jut*' (tri Dhoti), 

Dutt, Mr. G. C., tSo*i. 

D wart a Nath Nag of Dacca aoe. 

DtHSfi is O C JtLtCQ - PftlKTISiO 263 - 7 p 

33d—Sa r 4*3*4- , „ * „ 

The foil owing -ire the chief *cati 
and point! oF interest 1—Agra *44 : 
Ahmedabad 2301 Ajmir 347; A, "*' tr 
*j,o*j ? Amritmr 240, 146 ; Aswm 

j 4 oj Birod-i 350-1 3 Bengal 339-40. 
443 ; Bhandaca 244 s Bhawalpor 34a; 
Bombay 250*1; Bidandshahr (JaHan- 
girabad) 240, »43 S Calcutta 240; 
Cuwnpore 244; Central Provinces 24”. 
* 14 j Chingc 5 put 242 j Coconucui 242; 
Darbhanga 240; Uhnrwar 250: 
Double-dyeing jjo-r; English prints 
2i2‘ Farukhabad 340. = *:e hatch pur 

(jnlarganj) 34*, 2 43 - J Vao **Otk 
^46; Gujarat jS°+ Gu^daspor - 4 *= 
3LTJ jaunpmr 24 i i Jodhpur 249 v>; 
Kaira 231; Kalahaitri 242; Kannui 
3Jr Li; Kashmir 04 1, 244 . khan- 

dfs-h 250? km a 24a, oSot Ml hams- 
Jia ( Montgomery) 244 * 5 e iHihore 
hi-; ; Ducknuw ajQ, 24.3-31 Lunhiana 
24,11 Madras 24 - 1 " 1 * 3 S*' 2 * Ma>w E| - 
natam 242. -+d S Meerut 344 l MLnn- 
L-ui; Multan 34b i Muj-iTfarrug r 
J441 Nagpur 244; Mawt % r*"]»■» 
,4.1,V l; Puma 240, 24* i Rajpowna 
and Central India 240**- 2 4 l- * 

Saharan pur 244 ^ a I c- rm -44 t banga* 

nir £ Jaipur-- 47 “ -J’> Saimo, - 4 " f Sial- 

kot 246; Sind 250 - 1 , bultanpur 
244-5 5 Surat 350 ; Udaipur 350, 
Chain W» United Provinces 24P, 
34 3— 4; Vcola \ Nrwtk) 34D 
Dyff’s cralt^incsiitivt to progress 414, 


Eagle, Double-headed, ol Mysore {iw 
Do r, Plate 30, and Carpet, Plate 3&R) 
recalls the Mexican (Hmchol) Royal 
Eagle 470. 

Ear ornaments, missive, I Sri. 

Eaktilbh WaIie 80— 9S, 

East India Company 277. ajS, 290, 291, 
;g 1, ¥>*> 303, 304 . 3 ° 9 - 3 6 ^' - 4 * 9 - 437 J 
Piet Lire of oflicors 487, 

Eaves, Projecting, 11; Straight, rS>>; 
Suspended, 66 - 

EbuN' t Work akd Wodb too, 109, 112 * 
< 3 t 123* I 49 t 6 5 ?. "S l 7 - 
Edwards, Mr. S, N, ( Jlft 
Egypt 124* 

M*<hirjftm (one-eyed )■ 

Eb-suti («ne ihrcjd muslin). 

Etaiehii {ltonka or mixed fabrics) (</♦ 
ivilh Akha)* 

Elephant, Elcphint cnlchtng, etc. 12J, 
tig. 150, 171, * 70 , 19 . 334 ! Ivory 
models of, ijji Tam n rind sued model* 
of, 191. 

Elephant jewellery 4*15, 

Elephant model in tilver 4^. 

Eli phantn Cave* 63 , 

EUi*. Mr* T77* 

Ellora Cave? 64- 

EhIOSIKP IjULTlII* DPOE-if2i|1" 

isu, lie -—Ahmeddbad 203 \ Aiwar 
2 -3 : Peihawar 2^,3. 

EMUROlDKEtV, BllAXPlltO 4!fD LiCB 

(Class VIM) S67—D 4 (^ htitche* 
uf Needle work}. 

1 he Following are the Division* t- 
Jirnidii'g andTrimm ng 431—4 ; Chain 
ititch 302—St Chikvm and Drawn 

iiitch * llU ^ 

-- 2 -*(D Gold and Silver wire 416 - 31 ; 
I,;,id a"d Crewel slilth 3^9- 4'l" • 
Netwi'rk -md Dtc f Tent and 

CroM *1^369,386—93. 

The fullowing m.ty also Inf consu- 
ted:—Embroidered l^oiher 300; 
Shaw l* (dmlrUr) 355—7 E Skins, 
Jum*, tte 199= With spangles 3 S&. 
4I4- 

]■ v atoj pimt— Cfi a 1 Jf STifcit, 392— 3 , 
The fallowing Hire the chief point* oF 
interv-t and localities of production : — 
Ahmedabad 394: Amritsar 393 ; 
Bnrudn 394 + Bokhara 393-3 J Colour* 

of forest glade 396 : Decorative art. 
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3$5 i Orra Gbori Khan 300: 
KwIbr broad-cloth {woollen) 301 - 
Frits richly embroidered 393 , Fm«t 
examples of eh am stitch 396-7 = Guie- 

t“ 391 , 394; Hyderjbid 

tSmd) 30 i W W , m , 3 , j6 . 
ft&rachi 39!) ; Kashmir 393, *93,. ; 
Kiuhiawar 383, 39Jj 3W , m . hmpb 
393 ; Peshawar 3^ 392 - 3 -. Rohri 39k . 
shadows tint; veins of flowers 301 1 
ShikarpLtr 3^1 Sind 392, 

- ura ^ 334*5 1 Zones o( colour 304 397 
EMBROIDER*—CHlfcAtf WORK 

DRAW * $T etc a - W bite £ mbrofd ery 
—U^hing LjiiLroicJcry 387 17 i, *££ 

395 - 406 .407*8, 

rhe Mining are the chief con- 
linions and important centres of pro, 
duc f IOfl '-Bjiopal wHr ^ Box, 
Calcutta 39S. 4( ;6; Dacca 
39h ; Kandahar 404 « Kashmir 403 - 
Lucknow 393 - 9 , 406; Madras 34V 
404-5.4061 Pe^awar 39$, 403; Quetta 

*°4 i Waging gold cAllan 
work 403^ 

liMncdmw-Diitw.to,^ Stsmahd 
Father Stitch 15 371-S6, 

1 he following are the chief condi* 
lions and localities of production 

as^ap* ^'. ,Ldt5: * r 376-7 i Aa&mganj 
a»j; Baluchistan 377 *381.384.383; 

Bannu 3j; 1 Benares 380 - Bengal 

3,^-5 ; Bombay 384; Burma 3S6 
Chamfca 379 » Dacca 384; Defifion 
4 J the Stated 372 ; Delhi 3?4 , 

3do : Gnrgaon 374 j Hsian 374, 3 5 
377E f-li^r J74 , 376-7 E H,d«S 
3^u 3 Jhclum 374; Kangraj^ ; Karnal 
374 . 370, Kathiawar 376, rSr, iSt ■ 

m 877 1 Uhure 

87 ^* 7 1 Ludfibo. 37^ 379 j M* n dal*y 
i b * J afl J^h 373—7 ; Peshawar 376-7 ■ 

S J 377 J Rawalpindi 

$?' j R hotak 374-5, 377 J Sialkut 377 - 
£ind 376-7, 3S1, J,jr 1 

Embro.dery-Gold awd Silver Wirf 
mamly 416— 34, 

Ilia following are some of the more 

420; Ahmednbsd 418 i Ahmadaagar 
4 M Anrangakid 4 rg. 42, ■Bmm 
+ 18 . 42 E i Bombay 411 I Burhampur 
SjtfiJ l 9 f h ™ 8 +& 4'71 Delhi 

u,rc thread 4 to ; 
Hyderabad (Dec) 419, 421* Lahore 
4 &*n l l Duck now 420, 421 . M ur . 
shedabad 41 $ ; SaYAtilvadi ^ f i - Sumt 


421 : Tinsel 41S * Wire drawmg^eofd 

and Silver 410 , 3 . 

E^BROtDERV-UirJ, CftEWEL, Af. 

p tT 3 *; <*c. 4 I 1 - 5 ,F 4 I 6 . 

I he Wowing are the chief points of 
T and localities of production 
Amrrtsa r 413 j Bho pal 415 D raiding 

;?ri 4IJ ' 3 ;, B P ach t*™ quiksl 

4 » 5 j Burma 413 4 } Hydera- 

bod (Sind) applies .HBddie cloths 
4 U ; Kashmir, 412,3 ; Kasfimir pntch' 
work in shawls 413 f Lucknou- appW 
m rA.iMtt work 413 j Ludhiana 411; 
Maldah 414, Mandalay 414 * Xadii 
4 t-|; Filch work Kuh mir 
4 3 i run 414 ; Quetta 413- Quilting 
—a forth uf couching 414 J K.ij*hahye 
4 34 : Rangoon 413^4 i Spangle cm* 
broidery 3^.414, 

EuftHoihEpr— Test, Cross, Kkot- 
T Eli, H ER R rKe-E0 rri p b utto tf-n ole 
■ST lTCIlBS, etc, 386—92. 

, The following ore I he chief condi¬ 
tion* and localities :—Aboriginal cm* 
broxd^ 3 S&; Bnnnu 3 Sd p m ; 
Bhawalpur 3*8 ; Kilranir 387 ; [j c fi. 
n'tkm of it,tche5 386-7 i Dera 
t'Jiazi Khan 38S j Dera Ismajl Khan 
39 ° s Hazara 388; Herring bone 

s3T b tr . ^'i 0 ' 3&l * KiE5Jf 

3 Hyderabad fSindj 391 ; Jhang 

3 H 9 j Jodhpur 3S7; Barachi 391; 

^oh.1t 3;» 5 Montgomery (knot) 388 s 
1 lultan (knot) 3SS1 Persian crons 387 ; 

P*hwnt««£aK*g 9 i 

3"^ J ' ^ Jnt ^ i Srrsa 

Emerald boiaea on shields 204 ; Em¬ 
it: raids 49<i —3, 

Esaueu, Ukahulled Wares, Ekjim- 
■t,Lunra (Min 4 kiri) and Niello VV'are 
ai T 3,3 f J 5 . 2 3 ^i 462—5,492*3, 

Benares 21, 22, ij. 28, 30 ; Bhaw.d- 
puraj, a 9 . 4 ^ij ; Bhuj (see Kach) 1 
Bombay (School of Art) 30, 464 : 

atrba 2p, 463 : Chiinplcv6 21 1 
Uoisonrvd 3j, 24; Delhi at, 22; 
Hazsra 35 ; Jaipur 21, 22-3, 29, 462* 
3’4t'4j Jhalawar 464; Jodhpur 29, 

4j4 ; «>ni:h at, 24, 39, 463-4 ; Kingra 
49 1 Kashmir 36 , a4* 26^,30, 31 j 
i-ahore 25 ? Lucknow jt. 23, jg h 462, 

4 <'S : Multan at, 24, 38,30; Niello 
92 J. 4t,6 » Dpaqut ja i Panjab 465 ; 
Partab^rh 25-6.30; Rampur 21, 
25.29. 4^.465 i Hat lam 2d; Tuungoo 

A J l"h?' J ' \i rafl3lutenl *8; Victoria and 
AiL..rt Museum SLamples 462,464. 
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Encaustic pottery 87- 

Encrusted [w iJamasCerted wares). 

Encrusted Wood, 141. 

English brood-ebth (woollen) used jf)4- 

English calico-prints jo- 

English. Influence (rrc European* also): 

Faint 234 ; Battery 90. 

Engobe (bt?dy colour used in potters) 

86 . 

Engraved copper 57, 59 ; Skins 202- 
Entnoven, Mr. R. K-2?S. 

Eri (castor-oil feeding silk warm) 290, 
29 1, 3 . 23 , 

Esa of Dera Gha.*i Khan 390. 

Etched inc'wuro at 4 ' 3 ' t 
Ethnological value of stitches 374 - 5 - 
Elrufia 38. 

Europe io4 t lit* 114, tSj. 

European demands 17?; “ Elegance 
33; ; Flowers u^ed in Indian designs 
154 ; Furniture, etc- lt>2- 
European Influence 20* 31* 37, 50- 57 . 
129- 13J. 137 - «S*»p 161,162*171,181, 

236, 235, 249» 2^- 3 3] - 42°> 

426 —8, 430-1. 433, 441. 451-467, 468- 

European Impu ted goods 2gR ; Markets 
227 j Requirements 365, 3S0} Sug¬ 
gestion 109, 

Exuberance ^Ru.rm«e) 1351 {Hindu,1 

io, 06, 33, 102-3, l*5-6i 1 iq> 1 ] 'h LI 7- 


F 


Faience Pod cry 89. 

Fakarapa of Belgaum tS. 

Fakir Chand Roghu Nath Das 176—8* 

Fakir Ssycd Qatnaruddin Khan Baha¬ 
dur 487- 

Falcon or hawk 125, 464. 

Fanlights til?* 

Fan;!, gesso-painted, 228- 
Frvns made of peacock feather* ipS-q. 
Fard la printed and quilted collOn 
sheet or shawl) 242, 273. 

F&TiK^mU (a term for minute spats or 
dots on muslin) 2S5, 

Fatah (J(f TasiJrt), 

Fateh pur Slkri Archway Jo, 

Fnulpd or Fffuiiil (Persian steel* the 
metal used fur the blades of the :mo>t 
famed swords and daggers khan 
being country stccti 471 ‘ 4 - 
Fatal Ahmad 45. 

Fa uni Karim of Sialkot 5!. 

Fatal Hussain of Aurangabad 365. 


FSAtiH t:FLS ivi> Feathxh, Majtutao 
TOURS {meetly peacock) 193-4, ty$*9J 
Aurangabad 198* Benares 198; 
j h nns i 198 ; M ysore 1 yS.; N epal 19 3 j 
Savantvadi 19S 

Felspar powder used in pottery 90. 

Fctl cape (ris^u-A fu) 343. 

Fblts (najradui) 340-1, 342, 343* 344- 


*1 J i 1 

Fergusson., Mr. ],, u, 99, 114, J|/j> 
Festoons of flowers tj 5, 27a. 

Fiji wood-carving 134- 

Filigraih on FiJ-ioitit 33- 37* 30ifr 


467,469. l 

The following are Ihe chief centres of 
produc tion ;—Cuttack 38+9 i Dacca 
33-y; Imitation ^6y, 4T51 Jhausl 

37-3 j Kota 33s Travancore 33* 38. 

Filoselle silk 369. 

FtSB Arts («tf Arts* Fine). 

Finejt examples 396-7. 

Finger-nail work, met with here and 
there all over India but does not de¬ 


serve recognition as an Art. 

Fish pattern 203, 205. 

Fish scales {playing cards made of) 202, 
Fish* silver [of Air-daft), 39- 
F ish-tooth i wry (maJftfMa-J j ni) x J ,3, 
Finrnr, ivory carver of Jorhat 184-^ 
Flame pattern («* “Cone pattern 
Flannel \rtiitu) 361. 

Fleeting ayes 239. 

Florentine stone work 71*. 

Floss silk 375. 

Fluted dome J07. 

Flux in enamelling a2. 

Foliage, Pinnate and Palnult, i l, (28, 
I 29 w 135 * 18^ 221. 

Foreign influence 188*222 : Luxuries lo*. 
Fossil ivory 173. 

Foatai {str fiufed). 

Frmmji IVstonji bhumgara.41. T57* 16a* 
France arc, 290, 302* 309; Influence of, 
on shawl trade 346, 

Frieies, Animal, in design iij* 

French knot (stitch) 343 -, Striped mus¬ 
lins 358. 

Fresco-painting—the school oi Indian 
pnintmg-occurs all over India* such 
a* at the eaves of A junta {andoOl 
Buddhistic work), the H indu temples 
of Benares, Puri, «c„ ihc palaces of 
live nobles—Jaipur* BikinEr, Lahore, 
Krishnngar, Serm^apatani, etc. The 
walls of the Exhibition were frescoed 
by Munsht Gulam lluasam and the 
pupils of the Lahore School of An {tat 
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official catalogue* 


Fret-saw and work m\ f 111* 153, 155. 
Fntt (or glaze in pnitery) S-G- 
Frontier Bells 300* 

Fruits, engTavad, carved, etc- 134, 169, 
Fr ver r Dr., 260- 
E'ulier's earth 351. 

FuHSriTum too, 102, 114, ism Black* 
weed,526, 

Furnishing Art Rooms 4—6+ Household 
lo i, 103, 1041 Palaces 173. 


G 

U-ible of house 1J4 

Georun (or Gantt,ran I, synonymous with 
**« or damask, except that the tea* 
tilos so named arc usually drilled) 27 4. 
Gach f Piastcrn if-Paris) 

Gdfaban ( a neck-tie* but also given to 
camel and horse neqk trappings} 256. 
Galidsa (a pile carpet I (etc Katin}. 
Gnm.br,in istt Gobrutt). 

Games, appliances for, 105. 

Ganapati K esarapp-a Ilf Mysore 151*2, 

Gundhara (Gnecoliuddhiit) sculptures 

Gautihs {or GGnlfi] (God of Wisdom 
and son of Sira) (So* 106. ii Qt j is, ig jt 
4 ^ 7 - 

Gaunshi t.al of Agra 331, 380, 381, 410, 

49a 

Gancsia {GanesTyn} k Co, of Mysore 
141. \U. 147. to5. 199. 

’ janga Bak'jh Chicnyn La] of Sanganir 

35 2 - 

GangA-Jamnd or Gangd-Jamuna (-si f- 
ver and gold intermixed, or narcd-gilt 
silver) 36, 4 4 , 5 t - 433 

Ganga Pr5.>ad nnd Ganesh Prasad 402, 
406. 

Ganpati (jiV Sav&ftrt}. 

Ganugula China Vtcrama 15^, i 6 q 
Garbt or Garbhi and Garbha>&uii 
(terms that denote gvlb^ii.itu or 
*hit*i having cotton warp ami silk 

wef <) 3 S G 363 . 3 * 4 i ^ (r/. Wtlh 

nitxj. 

Gat hi hi (special cotton doth made 
at Gurds?pur, Pb.) 274, 

Gtirttah Cr [silks woven of 

ipecislly fme counts) 30f, 

•'Gt'f (a mace) jfo. 

GafkA (*ff Garun), 

GArka [ttt Gkati ), 

Garlands iaft. 


Garments, specialty woven, 272—4. 
Garnets 74-5. 

Garq Hill embroidery 365, 

Gar mi cr gtirhS (a water vessel), 

Garuda (Vishnu's attendant’ 127, 
Gauntlets 43. 

Ganri Shankar Har Narain 43, 

Gautama Buddha, Images of, 192 
Gauze >= itlf fjfinnrdflj 3 qq, 421. 

Gad {$*t Ghat:}, 

Gedia • iron sticks often of richly carved 
steel) 463. 

Gcia (jn.'cfoG>haped water-bottle) .pit} 
German cotton goedir 27S. 

Gee metric designs 103, 105, no, 146* 
157, 349 j Scrolls 190, 

Gen or Grru fned ochre 1 

Gesso Pitxtjhq ateu Wares 4, 12, 6ft, 

32 >—r> r 

Ghaghara (lady's gown) 395, 

Gfianla (n bell) 55, 

GharA (xcr Gar it a) T 

Gh<iUi GAiiii, ti.j'jj, Gill'll a, Gi rant , 
Chanda ha (names given to ordinary 
cotton longdotli, Lighter in texture 
than the Smis. The finer qualities, 
are known as Tartseb) 24 2, 374-5 '■;•'■ 
W it h Suti, also JOtes.) 

Ghats tftdi 

Ghatto (satinet (cj 299, 361* *62, 364, 
Gholam Hossein of Peshawar 301. 
Ghulam Mahbut Subhani, Nawab, 4S7- 
Gfiftmti or . 1 /ijr/r la ,a felt cape used in 
_ Gujarat ■ 343, 

Gilded ivory tSg, 

Gil! man, Air, W. H„ 469. 

Gingham (synonymous with Khti mid 
Gabrvm or Gambrum) 274, 

Girah (1-16 of yard, a measure used by 
the shawl weavers) 350, 

Gi?ant (s&t Oh. . H j, 

Girdhandag Paramand 420, 

Girdliar Das If ad Das 314, 33a. 

Girish Chandra Blinker 1^3, 
f iirn:ir Jain Templet 6ft ± ljo t 
Gladng colours 239. 

Gj.*s$wakz 63, 761 Bengal 76 ; i «t‘ 
Eing 76; Fusing 2t i Mosaics 70, t 
Palrts 76--9 J Victoria and Albert 
Museum samples 7b. 

Gmiii Fabrics 335, 362, ifij; Papier- 
mflchc 165; Pottery EG, £9; Si:k 
(Bhawalpur) 300, 

Gloves, Socks, Coats, etc.* of skin 

1 he (nllo-iAmC flrC the chief ccn.n:^ 1 - 
Afghani slan 2ut; ftanmi joj j Hoshlar* 
pur 201 ; Kangra atXT, 
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Glove boxes 153. 

Glue 142, igj/iSfi 15ft -'3- »3» aafi, 

Guad (4n&ui) 4 f3 3i 
Guat’s-haif (if/ Pashm], 

Gcbtnd Rat an of Nayagurh 187, 

God bol e, Mr. M, K , 33. &s, 

Godfrey, Major Sloan H , 332, 477’ 

485. 

Gokul Chandra Basalt of Dacca 2*3* 

285,289,398, 

Galab Din of SLitkot 45. 

(rwwater sprinkler) 37. 
Golam Honatn of Multan 97- 
GuLam Muhammedof Siolkol 5°- 
Goto and Silver, Plate * 57, 

4^5—7^ 4*9 . , 

The following arc the chief centres of 

production:—Ahmedsbad 3-1; Alwir 
37* 42; Aurangabad .331 Bangalore 
3U 32, 37, 4^ 421 Etaroda 34. 4-’, 

465 j Belgattm +*:■ 7-S ; Benares 36—41 : 
Bengal 31, 32, 37 ’467; Rhu 3 t K “ ch i 
11,31. 14,41,168* Bijapur 34, 467-8 
fpiale I&. 70, %- 3ii Bombay 3» f 
313—5, 467*8 ; Kurina 31, 39-4^ 4U 
470; Calculi* (Bhowiwrfpcrel 32, 37; 
Central Provinces 31, 36,466; Chimin 

466 ; Coeonada 35 i Cuttack 37-S, 4 [ * 
Dacca 37-6, 89- 4* i Uhar 37 ; Unolpar 

; Filigroin (Filigree] work 33. 37-»> 
39, 467, 4<*) i ImUatton filigree 46?! 
415 j Godavari 33 J Gwalior 37; 
Hoshiarpur 36. 4 2 i Hydcrah-'d 
(Doceanj JI ! jhansi J/-3 f J^hpur 
466 Kashmir 35-6, 41 - Kathia¬ 

war 31 i Kota Sutc 3S I Lhiu.sn 36 i 
l.ucknuw 36, 37, 42; Madras 31— 3, 
37, 41, 469: Madura 46S5 Monghyr 
31,30,42 1 M&ulmein 39'4°. 4i i Mj sun.’ 
State 31, 32-33, 47° l i 

Fnniab 31,33-6* 465-6 \ Poon* 33- 4-* 
jfuj. 4701 PrMn ?h 4- - Rwotana 
and Central Indin^i* 37- 4^3; Bam pur 
36 t Rangoon 38, 39. 4“- 4 l : -Viugnr 
46 : Sholap ur (Pia te hlo. $, 6 h, - J1 34, 
40; Sind 31 ! Tanjore 46S, 4 |,| &J 

Th.nyetinvQ 39 i Toling™ 39 i I ravart- 
ore 33- 43, 469*70; I'nehinr-pnEy 3 j, 
rr. ,8, 469: United Provinces 31.36- 
46b s VklnrU and Albert Museum 465; 
Viainnagram 46s?, 

Gold and silver wire drawing !'■>. 4 ".' ” 
tS i Embroidery 369- 370 i i bread, 
difficulties of, 4*6’ , , 0 

Gold Lace 422 i Lacquee Wi i Led J tf- 
322. S31 ; Rfpcussc 19°! Welghl* 
(fcafai) 4^’ 


Golden Temple, Amritsar 103 - Gulden 

throne id 1, 

Goldsmiths 31. 

Gelli Lnk-shinaya of Vitngapalam 155* 
i6o. 

Ggndt (a tribe that Inhabit the Deccan] 
3 S 3 

Gong .Burmese), stand for, 137. 

Goondal Pandit La xskm iinehnr 488. 
Goose 127, lath 331; Double-headed, 
tug, 1334 Pattern 12S 1 Throne 101, 
Gop.ll Krishna Dam 3 - 5 . 4 ?'^ 

Go put Shivcratn Wedaya 197- 
Gopl Nath Lachmi Naf-vn 23 , 420. 

Gapis ,the wives of the cowherds.) 33, 

l24 ’ ,5t> ‘ , . , , 
0 opur rf^i (gateway into the Tcsnpiej 

I 3 °- 

(gold nud silvLi braid] 370. 4;2. 
Government llous-e, Calcutta 154- 
Gcvindha Raja Clhctd?, Me. V, N., 
313. 

Govirvdha Savajec of Bangahire 31 h. 
Gowns 380. 

Graeco-Buddhist sculptures 07. 

Grain of rice 131 r 

Grammar of Decorative Art too. 

Grass mat (if# Carpels, Ruga and Mats). 
Greece 38. 

Grecian (Dbrie) Art (Op. 

Grdfins 188. 

Griffith, Mr, 92. 

Grotesque forms tuj, 223. 

G rawse, Mr. F. S., 146. 

Gadi or gfidi (the templet 148. 

Gmiigiir («nda|*wood carver^ [48, tSt. 
Guilds 163, 171, , 

Gujarati-, m Bengal 383; of Bombay, 
336- 

Guj Mandir (the elephant palace]. In¬ 
laid wood of, 479- 
Gulab of Lahore 26S. 270- 
Gblai-ek&*i (red and dark blue idrfi 
of the Deccan) 278. 

Gulam Idussain Ktran, Nawab. 4^8. 
Gtilnm Jilani 61- 

GaSbadan (a striped textile partially 
tk-dyed and the palietm woven 
within tbe Mature—may be pure «lk 
or silk and cotton mixed] 25/6, 275. 39°, 
3.00, 304, ,^ 6 I- , 

Gulboda* of raitjore 334. 

Ctrl (furru (|rr GittdihK 
Git (Jar (i« ph u liar), 

Gttliitfx (a Persian poem) 203. 458. 
4S7. 

Guitar (a fabric of mixed cotton and 
tMiir silk] 362, 
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Gum go, 222. 263. 

Gumbtii (a dome) 107. 

Gupte, Mr* B. A. r 257, 250, 310, 394* 
Gurkhas of Nepal 114- 
Guru (spiritual leader of I he Sikhs) 
487. 

ffurUifaiHl Mofoti El3. 

Guyon* Abbe de, 384. 

Gynocarpus seeds used in poEtery 87. 
Gypsum (wA or gash) y6- 


H 

Habib JoOnf Kashmir 27, 28,30, 35, 41, 

109, T+Q. 

Hafiz Shakrulta of Ajamprh 299. 
Haider.ibad [ice Hyderabad), 
flair and its manufactures 193—195. 
Ha^r, Human, 240, 

Hair, Method of dressing, ] S3, 1B6. 

Haji Hasan of Hyderabad 4S* 31* 

Haji Mahnmad Yar, son of Sultan 
Ms ham ad 45. 

Haji Malik Rahman of Peshawar 
361 . 

Haji Mian Gulam Saudam 393. 

Haji Safdar Aii of Peshawar 393, 396, 
433,445, 

Hakim Karan CHanri 485. 

Hammered silver 466, 
flammoncondah (cmpies 177. 
Handkerchiefs 264, 276-7* 279, 303, 385, 
4 li 2; Handkerchiefs, Bandana, 232 j 
Handkerchief-box 1551 Hand kerchiefs 
of Chamba 336; Handkerchiefs of 
Kullu 356 i Handkerchiefs, Moral, jyj ; 
hi and kerchief pat Lem in paper* 

rriAcbc 167, 

Hand-labourer's safety 283. 

Hand loom work 272, 

Hand-painted Calicos 3Z<), 
ifantabali datapar (a shr* with stripes 
of animal designs) 276. 

// j it in hali iujpfa (a iAri with border of 
animals.) 3 70. 

Ha»uman (the monkey god). 

Happy Valley 164* 

Hut (a necklace). 

Hara Prasad of Benares 335. 

Hardiman. Mr., 317, 318. 

HardwLcji.il Wood [tt* Karachi). 

H ire I nr Patterns). 

Hari Krishna Dm Lala Bhai 327. 

UariiaL M orarjL 34. 

Harkiv n ParsHolam 152, 153. 


Havel I, Mr., 266, 313, 314, 43S. 

Hawk f stt Falcon). 

Hawk. Leather hood for, 201, 

Hayat Muhammed of Bhan-alpur 338. 
Head-piece, Many-storied, e86. 
Hfliutropc conception in wood-carv- 
ing 112. 

H end lev. Col. T. H., C.l.Er, 22, 227, 
Henry Vf. 29c. 

Herat carpels and ruga 428, 429, 

Herbalist, Family, j<56, 

Herodotus 86, 

Herring-bone stilch, double and inter* 
faced, 388*9, 390-1. 

He well, Honourable J, P.,4S6. 

Heine, Dr, B.. 46, 

Hide shields, transparent, 204. 

Hi) I k Co., Messrs. E„ 437. 

Hill, Sword, 43. 

Himalaya. 

//im rus {cot Ion and si fk, mixed, 

brocaded) 361, 363—6, 414. 

Him ru versus d m rsi 297, 

H ih dv U e li gi n if {li indui sni) t Its 

Arts, Crafts, Influence, etc, to, 
55.53* 63,66*88.102*3, f&5'6, no, 114. 
117* J2a; Architecture l2oj Artificers 
66-7, 30 S j Carpet tag, 438. 441 ; 
Crafts 20, 67, 88, 176* 189, 335, 4 ro, 
416; Embroidery 374, 377, 34; 

Exuberance 1 [,66,88, 102*3. 105, no, 
*14, 117, 435*6 t Influence 55, 64. 1J 4* 
124, 326, 127,170. 175-0, 1S6 ; Pottery 
So, 08 1 Prejudices E70, 317. 335; 
Sten e-carving; 64—6, 67 ; Style of 
Carving 58, 106, 1 tg-ao ; Superfluity 
I3P-1, 135-6 l Traders 67, 430, 

Hior.en Thsang II4. 

Hippopotamus Ivory 129, 173, 
ffira (a diamond} 73, 

Hilapa Buchan a of Poona 34, 

Holkar, H. H. The Maharaja, 481, 
Hofiigberyer, Dr. J T M. 

Hcutic, Aotlsrs, Bo ns, Poftcunaa 

Quills, Tout nisi- mieli., *fc„ etc. 

153* <87, 193-9. 204, 224, 482-3. 

Consult the following Antler* 193, 
198 i Bison-horn 153, 194—8, 199; 

Bone 141, 193.4, 2241 Buffalo-hum 

133* 155. «57r 1S7* E94*5.4^2; Feathers 
193-4,19S-9; Porcupine quilts 153. *93-4. 
482 j KhmOcerOS hide and horn 194, 
2(q, 482-3 ; Tono&C-shefl 133—lbo, 
l"l. 190, lit 4 
Holder, Mr, Edwin, 24 1. 

Hone iay, i;g. 

Horse-hair 193, 194, a 19-20. 
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Horst nose-bags («j Camel Bags). 

House furnishing 32 $. 

Hawdah (elephant saddle) 154+ 1 7 J » 

175. 19*' 

Hpungi (Burmese priest) boxes 232- 

23 . 

Hakk.i (o smoking pipe in which chert 
is a. water vessel) 1.9 25- 75* *94+ 2 °°* 

411,4*5-475.477' 
llullabid Temples 127 - 12 * is*- 
Humayuri's tomb 77 . 

Hunter, Dr., S 7 . 

Hunting scenes I So. 

JI urguvirid H ira. Dabbtn, 58 , 61 , 152 , 
Hussain But of Gbra 43®- 
Hussain PorawMb and Pecransahib 
139, 

Huwupabih Shirgappa Kanchgur of 
Belgaurn 408 . 

Hyacinth t 6 *. „ , »*. » . 

Hyderabad, H. R. The Prime Munster, 

4711 , 

Hyderabad, H. H* The Ximm, 4. 5- 7» 

H^Wr^'^,354.380. 
4 * 5 . 4*7+ 473- 4 S 5+ 


Ibbelson, Sir Dentil. 375- 
Ibrahim AdUshah IT ui Bijapur 43a. 
Ibrahim Rq*ati T s lomb 10, f'Ja, 

Idols 32, 53+ 55- 59. 7*- **■ 

47*. 478,480 1 Maker* t8i ; Miniatures 
ill ; Shrines 1S7* Silver 32, 4*& S 

Stone 71,47®- „ , , 

natihi or Elf&ka (Surat mashru) 3&2 

(cf. with d/rAu). 

mJuibatOs (Muhammadan weaver* 
of girdles]! 311 [fw Lace). 

Haytiha. (a pattern of loienge shape? 

diagonally assorted} 294, 298. 

Imam Buksh Khan Ma»rr. Nawab Sir, 

390. 435, 4 p*. r 

f mam Bux of Jaisainvir, 71, 

Imported silks 309-10. 

Incised copper, wood, etc. too, 10O, U», 

' 1 5 * * * 7 r * 33 ’ 7 ■■ & c -■ 

fndar Mar am bmgh, W-> 4 » 5 * 

Indian Art Journal 145- *°3- + 2 .\ 394* 
396, 475 5 Indian Arts, Spontaneity ol 

Carpets, Design? of- 43 ' - Indian 
Cotton ? H 271 i Indian Museum £*t# 
M useu m-.). 

Indian red 44A 


Indian Textile journal 43°- 

Indigo 3io, in, ilfly »i ( 339,231, 239+ 

2Bo (survival In French colony). 

I ado-Aryan Art, Architecture and Tradi* 

tion? 113, 12*. 18&. 

1 nd o-Sarace nic monument!, etc., 6|-pp /6, 

77, 96,114. 

Infra (the Ciod of [he firmament and 
wind?) 171. t 

Indragurh, H. H- The Maharaja, 

473- 

Inara kM or Mi! am (the sapphire) 75. 
Industrial museums ( te* Museum?). 

Inlaid hide (with brass) 4S2. 

[wliid Stusr Work 63, 70, Jfi-p. 
476-7; Agra 76-8,79, 47 ?; Bharat- 
pur 7;- J91 Dig 7 % * Mysore 7 s * 
Tipperah 7$. 

IsiLtYiifo Wood with other limbers, 
with Ivory, Berne. Metals, Mathcr-nf- 
Pearl, etc. 104,140—7. tji, 190 (Plat? 

4 3D, fig. i), 479-&>- Amritsar 143+ 
14.5 s Aurangabad 141- *44, M7 f 
Bengal 141, T41. 144; Bikanir 47^80; 
Chiniot 141* '45. >47 i Hoshiarpur 
141- M 2 * 3 . 1 - 45 . 147 i jMlandhar 141. 
I 4 2, 145, 147 S Kota State 4805 Lahore 
14a. M7, MaiupHri 141, >45**+ *47* 
Monghyr 141, 143,144* if? i 
141-2, 144*5- *47-48° * «*F*< IPW 
141. *43+ Nepal 14I, 144; 

141, 145; Hajputana and Central 
India 479 3 Ratnagin T4'- '44J N'nlU 
141 : Travancore t 4 5, >47 5 United 
Provinces 143 , r45~* * ^ 'Ctona and 

Albert Museum, London, 479- 
Insects and animal? in metal 59, 

I nseriions 2113. 

ft is pattern 77, 24®- . 

Irost, Lead and rts 13, 14. 15- 4 ? *> 
ct j6u, 461*2, Aduni (wot fromi 462 j 
Haroda 14*5 5 Eikanlr 462 i Burma 
,4 ; r.niarul 4*^ : Hyderabad lDeccan) 

5 Jaipur N, 15 i Jodhpur M- 4« i 
Kach t 4 i Kanara 14; huiab, Delhi 
1 iron pillar). 14 i Madura 14 ► Malabar 
[41 Mvsore 14; Tanjore 14, 4** + 
UdaipuV 14 1 Viiagapatam 14+ 
lerawaddy River C3S+ 

Jrshadi All of Ja^ergun) 267+ 

[mail of Jaipur 218. 

IstjuTtos er Ixpmm Art* m. *54, 
i^B, 179, Jo*. 321- 333- 
Ispahan Book-illumination 455. 

/jttur.i 151, IS 3 - , 

Italy, Silk trade with, 290, 303* 

Italian Influence 420- 

Itch arum Premji of B a re d a 213. 
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Itunad-nd-Dauln's tomb 65, 77. 

T v nut, HoRt, ToRTnfs e-shell, Bo? e f, 
I.rat ira*. Sums, at, (Gass V) r 7 «i - 
208,481-3. 

lwry Carving 173 — 153* Mum, 

antlers* bone 1 , etc,, 193—99, 4Ss: 
Leather (inrl skins, 1^-204 4S3.3 ; 
Shells* Motherof'Pearl, 205—3, 483, 

Ivqrt and Ivory M \ kufacture*— 
Carved, painted, stained, etc., 1114 
140-7, 153-5, 170-93, 401-3- 
African 173-4: Ahmcdahad 178 J 
Ajmir 178 ; Ahpora 179; A]war 178, 
179 : Amritsar 175-6 : Antiques 17a * 
Asiatic 173 : Afsam 1H4: Bangles 1793 
iinredn 184 ; Bengal 148, 174, tSo—4. 
481-3; fiharaipur 481 : Bikanir 178, 
f So t Bombay 174,184-5, 48a ; Burma 
174, 193-31 Calcutta 180: Carver's 
training 176; Carvers Waskart) 148, 
idl : Carving* Defects of, 174; Carv¬ 
ing, position of craft, 172 : Ceylon 
174; Chessmen 179$ Chittagong tSo $ 
Cingalese 175, 186-7; Colours used for, 
154,178-0, 189* 190, 205 ; Combs made 
cf, 482 ; Dacca i So ; Dead ivory 174 ; 
Delhi 174—8, tit; Pars Ghaji Khan 


E 75-0 1 Dhar >;p; Dumraun 1S0 
Purbhargu 180; East Indian ivor 
174 , FoS'il ivory or Rsh-tooth 17; 
4634 Careen ivory 174; Gilded Ivor 
189; Godavari 185. 191: Gujranwal 
175: Hall a 184: Hoshiarpur 175 
Indian Ivory 174 ; Inlaying with ivor, 
104, Mo-"* 17c 190; Jaipur 178-9 
Mhpur fPati) 1791 Kach 184 
Kanara 184; Karachi 1841 Kathlava 
5 84 : Kinds or qualities of, 173-4 
Lahore 175. 481 ; Ludhiana t TS-G- 
Madras (85-6, 4*3; Mammoth ivor 
c 73 Mi Marquetrv 156, 179; Mat 
made of ivory 178, 448, 48! . Mi„j a 
ture pamiiPRson, ii2, 175, tjg, 455 
4 " 1 ; Mima tore statuettes 179, jm 
Monghyr iSfli Afoul mein 174, 101*3 
Mozambique i 74 - Multan 175; Mur 
^ bed ab:id 174, fSoi ; Mysore 174 
18iSb, 189-1.0, 482 ; SepaJ 1S4 
ii »-3 : ■ Panfah 174-6 
4 i , Patiala 1S1; Patna tSo 
Poona i&4f RsjfMiuna and Centra 
India 178-9, 4&1 ; RaKg.Hjn jm 

Katlam 179: Rnngpur isrej Sikf 
Court 175^- Sind 184; Substitutes 
12 A ■ ^urat 1845, Tipporab ifto, iBi 
lirunatii 18, 151 ; Travarcur* fTre 
vandrem) | 74p t 8 5 ,S^ ,& 7 ~n 

Udu^mr 180* 4S1- <Jmted PfoiS 


t?8, 4S1 ; Veneering i.>3“S* 190; 
Viragapatant 185,19 r; Victoria and 
Albert Mu^nrti [75, 185, 4^1 : £an* 
x i b ar 174. 

Ifitrland (a girdle m ivaisthaiid} 
3 to- 1 (tt<t Lace), 


Jabhar Evhnn of Srinagar incj, 141. 
165—r, roS. 

J ack wood um>. 

ade (larie, the fiber A sjonel 70, 72* 
-t 77 - 

J.ide, Jen el Ted 73, 471, 476-7, 492. 
Jagnnath Temple 182, 

I agjivan Mrirbhcram 195, 

j ahangir, Emperor, 2S2, 

AIL AUaUFACTUREJS 169, 227, 234, 425, 
4 26. 4:8, 4 - 1 ly, +'4, (gold medal for car- 
pets) 43fo 43S, 442, 443. 446-7. 

7o j a 'itna 1 praying carpel) 432,445. 
Jains, Jainism* buildings, art*;, etc. 64* 
71 r 119—21, 136, [37,18ft, 3.-13. 

Jaipur* 1L H, The Maharaja, 435, 
'Tat-vijtti (luck and ifl-luokI 113. 

7 || | flr fa (ertn used for flowered mm- 
bus, the pattern Form in" a mesh or 
284* 

y*ldar (ffurawar, wkh net-like pat¬ 
tern ’■ 358, 

3 til- fa net or trellis) 8, 71, i2 4t 178, 
401, 

Lonai Afnsquc of Bij.ipur 43^. 

Jamjar brocaded woollon fabric— 
wotsN en Hi n rut) 301 , 147 - ^j* 

Tjj wtiAmVi jfiS. 

Jambs ef the door iqd, 
j ri n i 1 figured mudin) 3*3, 284 — 9, 

266, 385,405, 408. 

Jnttufiims brocaded with col. ured cotton 

2 $ 6 , 

7 ‘tn ria^ur (j*<? A'if A). 

Jam^etji Nasorwanji Petigara of Surat 
. 1S^, 153- »A7- 

janhi Natli Poadft, R,ii Bahadur* 
+57* 

Japan nrd jnparitsc Art t|i t i6t, 184. 

2 To* »25, 227,309, 377. 386. 

Jsparse fans 377 
Jariw Airaji HitUr Karctiefii fn 
for ,1 ynWufli :Ari ernbix.idcfe.! 
flnir, massive gi-]d wire] 285. 

Jasalm or Jcsatmir (izr jaiTialmlr), 

Jasartiinc {i hameli) uaccern sS 4 , 329. 

Ja.ita (tine) 52 . 


icrm 

nath 


52 & 








tNDFX, 


Java Patois silks 259, 

fel'm or Kdrsh (lloor-cloth) 273' 

]edd;i 334, 

Jchaogir, Empen f, 457, 
jet, Imitation, 195, 

jev.ibbni Chon 1 Lai Katichaod ol 

A limed.! tut rl 326, 

Jeffdkrv and jewelled article*. 153, 109, 

204. «?■ 474 - 

Jewellery Court 4F9 • 9^ 

jeyram l>as and Koram Clmmi 143, 

447- 

JhandUj calico-printer, Lahore 246, 255. 

{n flowered muslin embroidered 
hot ri with cotton and silk) 2\}—9, 
^har&ka (ati oriel window) 7-8^ 69, 

123, 

Jodhpur, H. H. The Maharaja* 69*70, 

464.460,472,457' 

Johnstone, Mr.. O, C., 339. 
jjoLts ti5' , , r 

Journal of Indian Art (*« Indian An). 

I ukt Mohan Sing, Maharaja, 467. 
jiinauadh, H,_h, The Naufflb, (Sj, 
Jungle pattern 36, tSS, 189, 

Justinian, Emperor, 29 “ 

Juta (a shoe). 


Kaiyan Ijynasly tat, 126, 

K a mol Liddfin oF Alwar 241, 

K'-w audit! or irtrAtflf (a beggars bon I 


i 7 . 35 *£?- ; 

Kutmmgtri [kuna*, a bow, from paiutvi 
ul bow* and arrows the term katuan- 
girt has com l' to be given to of I paint¬ 
ers) 162, 

Ka mar hand (waistbandI 273, 335. 


Kumrfiiiti (Delhi pottery) 90. 

K^wdatti {gold embroidery of light and 
graceful design) 399 , 405 , 4 Q 7 ‘ 8 , 4 ' 6 , 
421. 

Knmptis' line-dam stitch 368, 
Kawr-khiia \ a fronticr heft) 700, 

Kauai {a screen or tent wall) 421, 
Kanatcht V. Rairasw ani Baghavatnr 


334 - 

Aiiimui or Knntvta (a thick snttny 
fabrk/abo d able woven fabric) 275, 


301, 

Kanthi i a gold chain)- 
Kancrhi C avC*, 6fl- 
Kattgun (on armlet). 

A'jrigi-jiJj (worker in horn} H44. 

Kangri (a Kashmir fire basket) 35. 
Korvhniyn Lai Madrm Mohan 147. 
Kaniitar, JUimg as Till (lvfrrVA ler), 

Kama (an alloy of copper, tine and tin) 


K 

Kabit (a paint used in pottery) iyfs, 
Koch, K. H. The Maharao, 34, 393- 4 6 3- 
483+ 4S4. 

Knchra Dcolabhram of Mongrol 134, 

Kavlar Beg and ChanJu Beg 49. 52 - 
Ruga* (Fine or thin pottery) 82, 83. 

A'jiW (enamellet! kditt). 

camel pannier) 45, 

Knt .baton (gold and silver wire) 3(9. 

Kn la :• a (a ppl iq 140 embroidery of E turma) 
4 i 4 

Kalalsastri, Raja of, 405-6, 4S4. 

Kaiiukiir ia tinnerJ. 

Ak/iii (weights placed un a carpet j 
468. 

Kilim* (a water jar) S3, 

Kali (the Goddess of energy and 
death). 

KaJiifia (a pile carpet^ 445 l*'< 

Kalt Churan 147, 

Kalin (a pile carpet I 423—45. 

KiiU ifmasiLVc anklets) 58. 

Kaimdftr (the steel brulh used in reiisi- 
dvcingj 230,260, 264,-66. 

Kalya a Dan Hrether i jO, 


Ka rtm rf ([ he brmicr), 

Kami (Nd I-me Lai) 53, 

Kan war Narindro Bahad ur 4K7, 

Kaolin (porcelain clay) So. 

Kitfal* in cooking pot; 83, 

Kapufthala, K. EL The Maharaja, 46 > 
4G6* All* *H, 48 s 

Knr&chu [ffardwicim OirtNaifl] wood 

130, 

Ker^ hilan (a form uf embroideryj398. 
Kartkoh (frAtite), 11 name given to gold 
and silyerf embroidery, front it* tiffing 
accomplished on a frame 37^ 410,4 ■ '.?• 
K*rfl* Ja ful m uf gourd 1 190. 

KarifWtti (chalk) Sy. 

ECarli Caves 68. 

Kormdkiir (the blacksmith), 

KarnitkJar 1.shell bracelet) 31.15, 

KariHya (God of war) (?J. 

Karungar (betd-nut carved work), 
A'tUdia {a ihnddar % which art rim) 
351 

Ka^rdt (coppersotsthv 54. 

Kashmir (anIslic potter) 82, 91 
Kmhiot, kothgar or * smanJai (a beg- 
gar'j bowl] 17, 35,5.. 

Kashmir, H. H. 1 he Maharaja, 73, 30a, 
339 - 35 't 37 ^ 477^485 
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Kashmir Manufacturing Company 431, 

444 ’U*- 

Krai* Ram P.-indut k Co, 52, 

KadJa embroideries 287, 29 j- 3*5-6, 
Katkut (nil allay of Copper, zinc and; 
tin) 53. 

KaisbH slo tK 472. 

Kathiawar House 70, 124-5. 

Kaiata fa cup or bowl) 475. 

K(tu*i or h'imi'a [border stripes} 301, 
322. 

Kauri (shells used as money). 

Krizi Gulab Din oE Slalkoi p. 

Kedar Math R»ro Nath x Co. 401-2, 

406. 

Keystone 121, 

K bath at Pass S'], 

Khakhtin oil (Salvadora), ati oil used in 
rcsist-dEyeing 251. 

Khaki (earth-hke colour) 233, 393. 

AVi.rua {m CAflfi). 

Khatt-J (gold and silver brocade), 

Khunjar (a dagger) 462, 

KhJnjartdttr (a fabric with iig-a.ig 
or wavy stripes) 294. 

Khan;an (name far the jig-rag design 
in Mashm dyeing) 353—d, 29;, 299. 
Khan Mahomed Shnh and Saifuddiit 360. 
Kharadi (a turner) an. 

Kkamun fa sandal) 146. 

Khar an of Salu in dloth dyed with 
Indian madder (d- r J 240. 

Kbasia Hill embroidery 369. 

A7j.js-M.3j fsweet smelling roots of a 
grass U.sed in basket irtirk, fans, etc,, 

«c.)n 5 r, tgS, 

Khas-Mah j l (House of E/rds), Agra 

65. 

Khafamhand (name given to form of 
geometric panelling used for ceilings) 
J° 4 - 

khatou iKhalattn) fappllqu^ in chikau 
work) 400. 

Khatri Rangrej Rahman of Kadi 233, 

* 54 * 

Khtda (contrivance for catching ele¬ 
phant'.) 152. 

Kktri (country steett 472 |ar Faulad}* 
khri or Shtya*Khatli or Gabrum are 
synonymous acid very nearly corre¬ 
spond to damask. The textiles so 
named are usually pure cotton, or cotton 
and silk mixed* and are ordinarily 
checked t they are thicker fabrics than 
the thmtis 374. 273. ij 9 , 300,301, 3*3* 
44 ^ 

Asi^iju (.-1 woollen satrjnji made at 
Eikamr ]ail) 445, 447. 


Khilnatil, Mr. C, K., 3S1, 391, 

Khiira of Srinagar, Kashmir 109, 

Kh&Jt (metallic lip to scabbard) 24* 
.4*3- 

Khonds 383, 

Khuda Buksh 4% 334, 

Khukri (Nepal knives) 474. 

Ai'frtr (babul) wood IOO, llfi, 

Kila Kona Mosque, Delhi 64. 

Kindra {at Kanni) 301, 370. 

Ktncob [iff Kirskhab ) + 

(dog-tooth carving) 112, 11S, 
Kitikhab { fidwaft* a little dream, 
vulgarly kincab j name given to bro¬ 
caded fabrics with a l.nrge percentage 
of gold and silver wire interwoven) 67, 
12d* 1S4,187* 237, 3*9-37* 36f* 42 r , 
4 S 4 - 

Kipling, Mr. Lodcwocd, 93, 96, ->45, 
339- 35 r, 3S9, 3S7, 429. 

Kirkha-butif (largo* th'wcred j&mairiwi) 

. 357 ' 

kirmau wool 340, 34G. 

Kirtt Singh, Raja, 471, 4S7. 

Kish an Das and Tidal Ram of Bhawal- 
pur jot. 

Kijlion Chond of Delhi 381, 4:9. 

Kb hen Parshar Bahadur, Maharaja, 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad 473. 
hiihti (n boat but i9 a term applied to 
certain boat-shaped penholders, troys, 
etc.) 168. 

Knitting and Plaiting (at Lace) 410—1. 
Knot-dyeing (j« Tie-dyeing). 

Knotting by braid {Dari] a peculiar 
form of cm broidery met with in Krah- 
^ m ix 412-3, 

Koftgan Nazar Muhamod., son of Kutqb 
Din of Sialkot 43. 

Kofigari (damascened ware) 42—52* 

KokH (name given to a special cotton 
cloth in Tirhut) 277, 

Kommojec Papnyya 35, 

Kortdikar (ivory cflrver) 148, 

fiopi £ oil bottle made of skin) 204, 327, 

A or or A r j nurd (a bordering or trim¬ 
ming) 422, 

Karah (plain, undved silk of Bengal) 

,302. 

Acjj (Indie ujed in. ceremonials to rai*c 
water) .^4, 

A> lift fra (incarnation of Vishnu) 55, 124, 
f S3, i Sfi, 

Krishna Charan Ramnakar 39, 42. 
Krishna, Statuettes of* cut fnom tama¬ 
rind wd 131, 

Kritkmn with the Gopis 124* jeo, eci. 

K rijts H ari of D area 3S5. 
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Ktidsia Garden House, Delhi, carved 
ceiling 8o, 95. 

/CuJtri fa Gurkha knife), 

Kumhar {.1 village potter) So, 8d, 31, 
Knuds (a silver bowl) 34. 

Kurrrfi (double herring-bone embroidery 
ferming minute medallions) 390. 

Kuuj (corner flower of a shawl] 350, 350. 
Kurdish Khilt mi 447. 

Karma [the torioiK avatar of Vishnu I 

J®2. 

A'u rfj (a bodice usually embroidered 
and worn by EadSes] 389. 

Kutab Minor, Delhi, 1 mm pillar 14;. 

Stone carving 67. 

E<utooh Shaikh of Raluehar 337. 

A.'Wa (a water bofth) 17. 

Knwgar (or AWrrfw) (a petitr) 82* 
9 l * 


L 

Lac. Lacoueri Varnish, War, ere. 
(Class VI) 209—235. 

Llc-vrare of India as 1 —S 7 Lacquer- 
work of Burmese 218-243 Varnished 
(Gesso) wares 225—91 Was and 
Afridi Was-claih 229—55* 

1_AC (LAKR) and ITS MANUFACTURES. 

15— aij 86-7* 142, 154-5, 157, i6t, 179, 
s&gv ipo, 305, 207-8* 209* 211—8, 239* 
203 , 4 ?p- 5 a 

E.ae-coated Pottery {encaustic ware) 
B6-7 7 Coated wood-work 2I2—-217 
Coloured metal 15—21 j Coloured ivory 
154-5- 179- 1S9, 190; Dye a39, Inlay¬ 
ing 479-80 j 1 infos! 211,217-8. 

Agra 213 j A'.war 3 ej ^ Assam 2(3 7 
Bangalore 213; Bannti 215, 2] 8; 
Raroda ziSj Bennrw 2x37 Bengal 
213—5i Bikanir 2131 Birbhum 213; 
Bombay *13, 2144 Chenapaina 213 e 
D era Ch^iii Khan 214, 2187 Drrn 
(small Khan 215: Ferozepirr 213 7 
Fatchpur 2134 HoshiwTpur 213. 214. 
315, 2|6j Hyderabad. (Sind) 217, 218 ; 
Indargarh 214.2357 Jaipur 215,217, 
218: Jam pur 3343 jodhpui 213, 
Lucknow 3(34 M'dra»2i3; Marwor 
2137 Mirmporc 213; Murwhedubad 
213; Mysore 2137 Nandyal 213 j Pak- 
pallan (Mon[gomer>) 215 * Fanj.ib 
2(3 i Faina 2*2; Podanur 213* 214 i 
Salem 213 1 Savantwdi SLJ 1 Saharan- 
ptirzr.i; Shahpur 213 ; Sand 214, 217, 
234; Sylhet 2137 Untied Provinces 
313, 


Lace, Network, K sitting. Plait- 
IK a, etc., etc. 3&9 t 406—M. 

The following nrc the chief forma 
and localities ol production!: Amrit* 
srcaiij Ban la 4117 Bombay 410; 
Hi rdeiirgs 4:53 j Carrick-ma Cross 
4 ‘ 7 > Crochet 407 : Cushion rr Pillow 
3%, 409,41:0 t Delhi 4&9 h 419-1 ;H>der- 
aba d (Dee.) 407- 9 ; K and aha r 4 to 7 
knitting 406,410-1,4231 Lahore 4 to 7 
Umerick 407, 409, 410; Madras 408, 
409-To j Mudnra 409; Minrnpure 409- 
107 Net 369, 406, 407— 97 Point, 369, 
jrif Quetta 4107 Qtiih n 4n<> 7. 
ravarTcDic 409-10; TirneVcH} 409- 
10 ; Torchon 3&0j 404. 410. 

E .ach man D rts Bhnranj i 313. 

Lrichman Das Bharanyaf AmrilSnr 393, 
Lacouer [Thitfi) and Lac&uer Wares 
of Burma 209, 218—24. 4^3- 
Japan 235. 2277 Mandalay 222. 223, 
224 1 Manipur 224 7 Pagan 220-1, 224 ; 
Prome 223, 224, 4 fi 3- 
Ladakh Table 167. 

Lahore carpets, » trade name for all 
transfronher carpets, 429. 

Lahore Museum fjer Must urns), 

Lakria or Lahorwdar (a wavy design] 

321,464, 473. 

Laid or couched {/« undtr Embroidery 

laid, cl cl), 

Cat's (English lace) 422. 

L&jn’para (cohalt) 89. 

Lajattardi [a form of Gesso ware) 225. 
Laknt (spollfn goods with a Silk Line 
□r border) 362, 

Lake, I ard, 457. 

/,ii tshmi (Goddess of wealth) 129, 151* 
1 Si, 4 ?Q. 

Lain Fakir Dusd Rcghv Nalh Das of 
Delhi 176, 177, 178,193, 

Lata Hcern LM of E tick row 178. 

Lula Ram Sara Das 487. 

Lula Sant Bam 108. 

Lain Vanknta DoS 155, 160, 

Lamp-black 166, 2 H. 

I Jimp carpel 446. 
lamps i 4 ' 5 i 

Langak (a silk skirt) 388- 

(> w.itrt cloth) 404, 

fun in** Work 70, 7*-ft* 476- 8; 
Attoek 72; Bards 72 j Bbcri 72* 78. 
4777 Bennies 73; Broach 737 Cam- 
bav 75 - 4 . 79.477 i Jaipur (garnets) 747 
Kashmir (rock crystal) 73, 476-7 ; 
Kashmir (turquoise) ;5 • Part jab 72 7 

Udaipur 73* 477 * (garnet) 74 ; Victo¬ 
ria and Albert Museum collections. 
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Lapis-lamb 77 - , , 

or Kvn (a yeRow<olpured 

pi-Eible) 74- 

Lassoo of Srinagar ift, 20, 27, 31 ► 61 p 02, 

imt, 386. 

Lathe and turnings 196, 211, 230. 
lattice-work in sicrne 116. 

Lattice-work in wood {Pinira) 115, 
124.137, ts3 —*o (jft VcnwrciJ, t rc. r 
work?, 

I .j.wre net „ Sir Wal ter * I ^ J* 
l ead and its Manufactures 14-5, 47, 
Sat W 

Lead oxides* red and white, 9a, 211, 

Ji8, 331. 

Lead salts, Restrictions in the sale of. 


90. 

L**THf!Pt A*n Splits 170, 199—305, 4S1- 
Coniult the following su b ■ sections 1— 
Bells, Powder-flasks, etc. -200'i, 4S3 : 
Carved rhinoceros hides (shields, 
bones) 304, 4 Sl * Embossed Lather 
And hoi>k*binding 2034 ; Kmbrovlered 
leather 201 ; Pish scales (playing 
cards) 302 1 Gloves, sock?;, coats etc, 
301*2 i Oil bottles 203 i Sndctery and 
saddle cloths sol-2, 398, 4B2 j. Shoes 
and mandats LQtj-20J, 4.B2. 

Leaves used as plates. 

Lely, Mr., 906. 

Leslie, Mr. A , 304, 305, 

Lliassa work 36, 167, 

Life, Animat, 170. 

Lihafj PaltKgpQih, and Rat,ti (name for 
certain bed covers) 342, 37 t, 279. 

Lilies [m Patterns or Designs!. 

Lime 231, 2ft?‘ 

Unschoten. John Hayghcn Van, 44 L 

Linseed, boiled oil 2WJ ; Oil paint 233* 


4 - 

Lkn 137 - 

Linn throne or head mi, 115. 

I .ilhic forms 99* 132- 
Lrvennd let live 335. 

Lot —df«o« jrti. 

Longdoth and dnmaiks 274 So. 

Looking glasses i s8- 

Loom embroidery 237, 287, 367. 

Lord’s Prayer 131. 

Lofa (hand vessels for currying water, 
milk, etc., used by lha Hindus) 54, 

83. 

toiandiya (a roKing lamp) 

Lotus-(lower Bracket (prudi) 107 j 
Lion throne lui, iwt, 469 i Leaf discs 
1S2 : Ps.5 terns nr designs 92, c 13, 

Lufu.ri (acotton sheet wtlh silk border) 
1?M. 


Lunar month, 124. 

Ltingi or Piigri (a specially woven 
cloth used 25 a bend-dress) 33ft, 273. 
2?4t 79r 3°L 484 - 
Lyntt, Mr LL K,, 9, 125. 259, 


M 

Mace (gargiaj) 462, 472- 
ktfi‘hh*\'<i-dffnt (fish-iooili, ,1 name for 
a kind of ivory) 173, 

Madder {me df). 

Madhoji (Bobu. Madho Dos) 731 
Madho Loll, The Honourable Mr*, 323, 
484 

M at! Ena, Tonib at, 4 44 - 
Madrns Room 3, 132. 229. 

Madras and Burmese art wares, Album 

of, 187. 

Madras Museum Museums), 

Mai iura I cm pin 4. 

Magassls, Ghhf of, 485-6. 

.1/j jjio ( a form of garbka-mll cloth) 
362. 

Ma Gynn of Mandalay 235, 

Maftabhafoi* (a Sanskrit epic) 171, 229, 
262, jpt, 4S7, 

ifafi&ttv (a name for Siva. 469. 

M aha rued min of Ithera 72 ; Arum of 
Sialkot 43; BuxoF Alwar 241 ; Joo of 
Kashmir 394+ 413 % Varlthan 19. 
Uahisiut (a deroi r> killed by Durga or 
ChttmuHdi I 1 St, 470. 

M*hi 1 med Ali Cjajdbash, Nawib, of 
Lah- re 486* 

Mahralta [Deccan) 59, 1 1 3, 113 - 
Maftraita* ajb, 350. 

Majolica peatery 89. 

M.ikhan Lai Norain Das jft, ftr■ 

Af.ikhttiirl (velvet) 4*9- 

Atakruh (deniable, a name for brass) 

53 - 

Ma Kyan Vi of Pagan 221* 

M.rtai Kan Ash ary 59 * 19 ft- 
Mai oka Imam H in of Sialkel 51* 

Aialrda (a woollen or pajhm fabric 
specially shrunk) 342. 

AfitLkhojfH (a design used Ert AEridi +-J&.+ 
cloth) 231* 

Mall, Babu,47@. , 

Afatmal for Afutmul^ Khat ( Ji King i 
muslin, a l«p now given to all fin* 

m it si in) 281—3- 
Mammoth ivory 173* 

“ Manchester cottons " 271, 










Mi.incUl.'i v gongs 60, 

Hand Ha " (a superior form of filigree) 
3 ®. 467* 

Mi aga nose 32 k 89 . 

M.ingO bark 85 ; M.Trtgi ■ pall-: rn HjS. 
Mango Kotilmgana of MiisflTipatiiii n>t. 
M a nick Chand of D< IhT 3.S1, DQ-i 
Manikya or Manak or £aj ((he Ruby), 
Man! Lai Nah.-ir, R-ii Bahadur* of Alim¬ 
s'™] 474 . 4S5. 

Mtmjit (madder dye) a+n- 
Manrique, Father, 77, 

Manufacturing emerturisc 272. 

J/rtruluto ((he emerald) 75. 

Marble wurk 70*71, 314, 47 *. 

Marble, Hnenmed, 63. 

Marco Polo 231 . 


Maria (a braiirr in A 15am), 

Markotu, Mr., 454, 

Mtirori style of tac-ware iq. 

Marquetry (in*/p) H 1 - J S 3 -*o (« J 

Veneered Work). 

Nartvha* (a jar for holding pkattes) 

2 ; r 93 . 84 . 9 ‘V 94 »' 

Mar 1 and (Kashmir) temples ft;, 109- 
MafvclIoLlS product 1 C n^ 131 . 

Mnrwar. Rsjput.via (j*# Jodhpur). 

Sfaihru ('♦permiued "—a le*nte woven 
of silk and cotton mixed, the warp ^ 
being lie-dycd) 355-6. 2$8- 3.61,483 etc- 

MasilliUft uf Moi-rltiirnagar i 63 . 

Mast id (jamma. Mete, etc.) 65,60, 123. 
Masnad (embroidered carpet used on 
State occasion*! 4 IQ, 4 -“i 4 ^ 1 * 4 *?— 51 
Masonry edifices (35, 

Mwak (a leathern waler*bottT« or bug). 

Master Arts' Craftsmen 33, 

Matflti (centra] field ni n shawl) 350, 
Matchlock! 462, ,! 7 i,-IJ 2 , 473 - 
Mathnra Dasof Benares 537. 

Malta (>ilk woven, front pierced cocoon 
largely used by the Jains) Jo- 3 - 
Matra (checked silks) 303, 30j- 
Mats 447-3 j Ivory 178, 4 *l ; of -Skin 301 . 

4 iauj (atWra) work ra4, 

Mauii China of Bhuj 397, 

MauU BaMi and Dwi Mahomed 1 47 * 
Bun 45- 

Moult, Mrs., 409. . 

Mating gating Biu 137 * Kyi Mating 4 °. 
41 fKywe of Pagan 321 j pa of Frame 
2715; J'o Hla 0! Moutrnein 193, 19I1 
Po Kin-n.,4ti Pc Kyew dofjt 5 - Po 
Ntar ol Rangoon 7 , '37” 94 j/'. 1 t l l 
* 37 . 13S j Than 137^ Tha Shein of 
Fagan 221,224; Thaw of Mandalnj 
334 j Twci of Pagan aai; Yin Mnung 


4 <* 47 * 


Mayo School of Art (sit Schools). 

Majar, Mar* Mer {differed forms of the 
name for the peacock) 398 4 Merit 
an architectural ornament derived from 
the peacock 9, 125; i/irchal, i whiak 
nf peacock feathers 198 ; iia yar'Kanthi, 
Shot-silk, a name given from resem¬ 
blance to the neck of tha peacock, etc., 
etc- 300, 306, 308, 

McMion, Mr. C- W,, 78, 477 - 
Mecca, Tomb of,. 468- 
Medallion 243, 264 
Mcgaslhenes 281,350, 

MehkuraRaj of Marwar nS. 
Mdanorrhcca nsjtata, as8, 

Mela puli jar Asart 50. 32. 

Merttiry amalgam 169, 268- 
Mercury (red and vermilion) sit. 

Mtrgot (the spandrel) 107. 

Mkial W*iUS (Clbss || 3, 13-62; 
Iron, Lead and Tin 13. M'S* I inntd* 
painted, and lac-cdbured wart* 13, 
15—21; RnamcUed and Miello #ini 13. 
31 -31 ; Gold and Silver plate 13. 31 — 
■ Damascened and encrusted warea 
43—5^ t Copper and Brass wares 
i 3 - 53 

Metallic Ufleets ml; Inlaying cm wood 
145-7; Oxides 3to. 

M hat re, Mr G, 96,97, 453-4- 

Mian Sahib Serai 485. 486, 


Mica 2d, 231-2. 

Migration of forms 99. 

Mills—Cotlon, Jute, Silk, Wool, eu, 576, 


a78. 3 ° 9 - ... . 

Mi*akari {enamelling) 


21—91 238 


Minarets 122. 

ViHafaifit (enamelled fabrics, 
given to a cloth of gold wills 
designs on the suilnte). J)S» 
Minialure Paintings 1 1 3 , i? 5 i 


a nam 
coloured 

17®. 455. 


459,4811 staliietits 179, Igf- 
yjinor wood-wodt* i 69 - 
Mj r pida EHuaaain of Lucknow 477, 

Mirhab (cusped arch) 105, loo* io?, 

1 to, 26a, 42 l p 47 ®* , fl 
Mir Muhamn*jid Ifnssam Khiin IJJ* 
Mirror moaaka (ifru War) gfi* 

Mina Shcr Ati of Q« eila 398. 4^5 
Missionary influence 409-m. 

Mitchell k Co, 431* t 

\Si?FP Favmcs (lestdes composw! of 
more than one fibre), 237, 3 | 7 ^i^- 6 - 
I'hc following are the chief feature* 
uf interest and more Important crmires 
of product ion a — Agra 3^1; Ahmed- 
abad 362, 3631 Appliquf or patch work 
36 l T 4*3-41 Aurangabad S&S'Aj 


ft 1 


2 H 3 
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Bankura jdt; Belgaum 36; ; Benares 
363 1 Bengal 161 ; Beftumpur \6o; II h&- 
t'alpur^!; BHanitara 36a; Bhawnlpur 
361; Bombay and Sind 362-3 j Central 
Provinces Dacca 361 ; Deccan 3015 
jfimru 2 -fic, 363 - 6 ; Hyderabad Dec.) 
363; Kohat i&ij Madras 363; Maid ah 
36 [; Manbhum 361; Muhammadan 
prcfertTvcfl 360-1, 393 i Multan 361, 
3 *a ; M untied ahad 361; N»ik 36a ; 
N«rih A rent 363 ; Panjab 362 ; Poona 
3G1; SambEiljpur 362 ; Seoni 362 ; Sural 
360,363^; tan jure 363; Trichjnopuly 
3^3; 3 f, 4 ; United Provinces 361. 

Mochi Rugha Bakim 39s, 

, r ‘fiichhi (m Ohumtij. 

Manat.* and 31 opelli I* o—Prepara¬ 

tion of Animals. Statuette*, Idols, Toys, 
c'c. {ef. with Sculpture);—In clay 
amJ Plasier-of-Paris ^8-p, 453; Morn 
193, jLfb— S; Ivory t9S, 192-3, 191, 
|Q2, 483; Lacquer {Burmese 233 ; 

Metals 3» # 53. 58, Wh 6 -, 453, 467, 4? o r 
47 § i Plasb r-of-Paris 451-2; Sola pith 
\tg \ Stone 7^,477 i Wood 137-8, 151, 
45 «* 480; Wajt 453-3. 

Made!, house 11„ 

Mohamad Ali Qwlba&h, Nawab, 47 \ t 
4 ^ 6 . 

Mohammad Elu-.vn Nakehband 324, 

Mohr a {an agate) 214. 

Manat* cries 134. 

Mann stones 182, i|Sj 364. 

Moorcmfi, Mr.. 338, 347. 

Mam fi farm of onyx) 74. 

Month {a need stool or throne} 101*3, 

Martha! [ut Maynr). 

Mordants to dyes 239. 

Mori Stone 45. 

Marti («# Mar nr). 

Mortimer, Mr. John, 2S1, 

Mosaics 6,50, 76, g& 97, 47k 

Mosaic style u{ enamel] 1 tig 27. 

Moifilt'i or MuaHn- original meaning— 
comes from Mosat, a town in Asiatic 
Turkey 3S1. 

Moss-agates 74 

Mote Mas’id (j»# Masjidb 

M<*her-nf-pea r I 157, 171, 205. 2q6. 

Mothra (a term used for fabrics with 
double lines and s canta-titd 5 cro]J) 

394- 

Mali (a pearl). 

Mott Chand af, 30. 

M-itiChnrvd, Mr. H. r Rais of Benares 
3 H- 467 , 473 . 4^3 

Mold a) Dan abba-. V Co 489-00. 

Moula EuLL>h ol Nagina it3, 


Moulding in b f n*s 3it; Moulded lae- 
q'.ser 33j : Moulding material, new, 

3 J 2 , 

Moulvi Abdul Rahman Sardar 334. 
Mourbhnnj* Raja af, 475, 484, 

M- Puttappa Thimniappa i5t-2. 
Mudbidri temples 68, iSG. 

M ud god Herailnnppn of Sural 151, 153. 
Mugn silk 3 S3, 2yo, 393, 293, 3159, 385, 
406, 

Muha rued B urban of Hyderabad 4*8, 
Mnhamed Habib of Aurangabad 317, 
365- 

M v 11 \ m 11 *, DA « A RTS, A reh i teet urc, 
Craft-, and Muhammadan Influence 
an same to, I a, 16, ao-i. 25, 45, 54, 56, 
64, £5-7, 80, 82. 83 , 91, to3 r 107, t 12, 
119 21,171, 175,215. 233 - a 55 * ^4- 
2 * 7 , 33 J, 3 +fh 35 &, 7 , 6 a-U 3 & 1 - 377 , 
J&4 5- 3*4. 4to-■. 4161 4tS, 47M54* 
Muhammadan Painting* 65, 454. 453- 

Muiiammcd Abdul A*j* of Srinagar 352, 
Muhammed Hussain Khan 4=9, 
Muhnmmed Ibrahim af QuetO 392. 

Af r. i,]of Panada ri (casket or bos for 
holding (he Pa* nifwi) 56 
Mukcrji, Mr. N. G-, 303, 3116, 336. 
Mnkerji, Mr. T. N, t 271, 339. 

Muktum Hassninaf Chanda 46b, 

.Muiji Naranii of Kach 4G3, 

Mull t hind Ac Son 388, 4^1- 

Mult Chand S: Si>n& uf Peshawar 17, 

13 . 159, 16j, 20S, 

Mullu Mul Gird bar Da* 325. 

Mulmnl /Chat (ttt MM mat A'kas). 
Vuniford, Mr. J r , Kiniberlev 4^ 43°- 
435 - 436, 437 , 44 p± 486. 

Mummy clalh 282. 

Muna'balhi (a form of Gesso ware) 225. 
Muitgi ciukki {red and black tar it of 
the Deccan) 278, 

Munna Lai B-bu 325, 

■Vlunshi Mad ho Lai. Honourable Mr,, 
467, 4S5. 

Munshi Slier Mahomed 416, 

Murri {riire-ahaped piriform wari- 
done In satin stitch —a *-t'tch in thtka i 
work) 400, 401. 

■Mursked-'.bad, 11. |{. The Nawab, 4H, 
431, 4-8. 474, 481, 485^ 488, 

MlISHU -ms —Bangalore E2'_j, t JO, 144, 152,, 
266, 47°. 4^0; Baroda 469, 48311 

Eimj Kach 46S; Indian (Industrial 
Section i, CntcuiU 9, 11, 19, in. 
*35, 155, 204, 329, 2i9, 303, 332, 
467, +73- 475. 4&>. 481. 480; Jaipur 
State nil j Kashmir State 1&4, 
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3 S 3 - 465, 477 i Lucknow i it, 243; 
Mayo, Lahore 11, Tp, as, 165, 429, 

46 s, 475, 4?a« tfv- 4®3i 4*7 * ™***- 

Cuitml u» 14, i6j' 2 28*229, 169, 475+ 

4^0, 483; Nagpur 473 ; Rango >n ^o. 
I revandrum 470 j Victoria 1 nd Albert, 
London ]/■ ?6+ T 75 t T ® 5 - s ^ 7 " 

190, joJ-S, 4!.i, 441 - 4,&J f 4 f U-S- 47 ri 

475, 476, 478. +79, 4S3. 4 ^ 6 - 

Mjdltki (a name I or black used spe¬ 
cially by the Kashmir shawl weavers) 
353, 360. 

MusLUtf {tti .if&iolirt) 384- 30 l 5 J j ^' Ui J jn5 f 
Figured, 2B3—9! Muslins, Plain, aSi — 
83. 

J/wjj/i/ti (a prayer doth) 233. 

Muuffar Hussain of Madras 4 C®. 

Mj la pore Convent 4S0, 

Myrrh iiS. , , , , , 

Mysore, H. II l he M.ibarflj^ J, 5 “p H 
"141. 10^, 189- 15^ 470. 4? g - 4 79. 4?°' 
432, 4SS i Door 1^-9,442: Kwcuth* 
lingirecr i5 2 5 Idol canopy tSj. 
Mythological forms, scenes, eic. 103, 

iaS, try. 130, l l°" 161,162, *75+ 

- 5 s, 356. 


N 

pJabhn Buksh of Ram par 97. 

Nadir Shah 474- 
Naeas (foilliribei in As?am; 240 
Nagercoil Lace School 436 - *« 

Lace,) 

Natchu (a fiultta Lube) 311* 4 11 * 

Naidu Muthusami. 33. 

Nakmh {pattern 1 347 - . . . 

Nak&fki (repo us-u metai overlaid on 

tarved wood) 17 , 34 - 5 ^ 

Naihai (3 ruff /ormed by Lhc welt 
being pulled out in loops,I 434 - 
NaUturti (a wme «K£l >n Agfa Sor 

fa^ltA, which Hi). , 

jVdijft/ (scratched lac-ware—a form 
of h graffito) 214-5+ 21J1 ', . 1 

Haiti poskmiftn (imitation pamm mo,, 

Nona-bali (a scarf sUmped with the 
names of the 3 s i 
,Vj mdn sfelt} 34 »1 j 34 ** 34 J. 344 + 393 l 

jYarrtA {the sacred hull) 3 A, IjK*. 449 * 

468,469 . , 

NnndyaL Chitar Sabhanna 22?+ J 34 - 
Ptortt 128, 311 (iff Lace), 

Narmiitthe (l he man-lion incarnation 
of Vishnu), 


Muayan Ron Chandra Kdktf i6j. id®* 

t6r», 

Nnf Mahomed Khamusa 390, 

Nasik Caves 63 , 

Nalhji Maharaja 464, 

Nathu Khan. IWcilly iS, 

Nathu Ram it Sons, Agra 72, 77, 

,V 4 1 1 (head-dress lor a child) 376, 3S3. 

Kaurot Khan, Sirdar >ir* 486, 

Natvab Amir Khan yL 

Nawab’s-Ariu/a 3(4, 

Nayagurh. Chief of, tSa- 3 , 

Nek Uam Mistriuf h'arukhabad m, 479. 
NtEDLR Wont, 3&?*S* 4*0! Peculiarities 
of Indian, 370. {Consult Embroidery, 
also Stitches). 

Nepal House 11, 

Nepal* H. H« The Maharaja, 138. 

Nepal, H. L, The Prime -Minister* 1C0, 
467, 474. 

Net-work j l-urc'i, 

Newar, a tribe in Nepal 115, 

New Zealand wood-carving 137+ 

Niai Ullah of Mioradnbad 18, 

Niches 122, 127. ij 0 * 

Nicobar Island palter y BS, 

Niello ware 29-30, 466. 

Milam (the sapphire) 75. 

NilambAti 17 Sh&pti Ftrchi fa 

term to den- te :i flowered mils! in with 
rilver brocaded itnh ri 285, 

Nilmani Bhosker of Mur jhedahad 193+ 
Nim wood too, 109. 

Nimai Chandra Bhashee 193. 

Nintsoch 135-6. 

Nijam's Dominions 126, 

Niiam, H. H., of Hyderabad (Mf Hy¬ 
derabad). 

Nuramutiuc lime-scooe 70. 

Nur Buksh Khuda Buksh & Co, 15, 


20. 6 i. 

jrdirt of SiaUtot 45 
it Jehan Regum 459. 
ar Mohammed Moulvi 


-v * _a Vf 




Khatilal 


323, 337 . 


O 

Ochre ietrv, a mineral paml) #6. 

Otriya M union mi Adi or 1 of V erforc fi I. 
Oeet arch and pattern 132, T33. 

Chi 165, *10+ 212. *iS; Oi\ paints iflt. 
211-4* OU Am* witter colour paint- 
jjng 436: Oil bottles [kophif of Skin 
30 t»2,i Oil used in pottery 86. 
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Olive wood 104 r 159 
Oosntan Khan Salsr Khan Sahib of 
Bun galore 316, 337, 

Oointrai Nawji ik Sons 34. 

Oriental farriers 73. 

Orr & Sons, Messrs. P., 4go, 

Orphans ?$, 476. 

Orpirneni au.iii, sjj, 331. 

Oudh Kings 49 399 474j Tombs 65, 
Dakar oF Etawa j6q* 

Overmantel 10I 

Ox 137 . 

OanUs pattern 313. 


Packin' markers 74, 

Padis-ii Lujuntnh Shahookar 4^/. 

P agoda m £■ 

Pa £ r > (a head-dress. €f< with Luttgi\ 
„ ?So, 273. 

PAinren Wars* aid; Calicos 337,259- 
67: 484; Lat; 216-7; Metal rS i Pot* 
tery 3 ; 1 Wood 160-3 (J« rnj. 
P4IKTED Wood, Papier WArui etc 
etc. 160—8, 480-1, 

Bareilly 16), i 68 ; 0 Utaidr 163,168. 
480 i Bombay Presidency i6t ; Gin 
lior t6a; Jhanli 102; Kashmir 1G1 
163—S, 4 &); Lahore 168; Lucknow 
l6 3 ; Musafforgarh i6i; Mmaflar- 
nagar 163, 1*8; Pao^b ids; R a *- 
putajiu and Central India ifij ; Snv- 
aritvadi 161-3, 168; Tan jure (Temple 1 
4 ioj fiJhar 161; United Provinces 
161. 

Painting 454—9. 

Buddhistic frescoes, 454; Hindu 
frescoes S7-S ; Modem painting in 
5 )Cflool of Art 454; MugbaJ miniatures 
and book iUaminatton* 454. 

Painting, School of. Sj* 

Paints, Oil, i 6 i. 

Paisley shawls 1 17, 135, 347. 

iPolal^a dove-coloured Inn.gi) joj, 

Palaces of Delhi and Agra 326. 

Pa tamper? ( — pa fang path, which see). 

I'alangpoah (bed-cover j 330, 34^, 3^1 

Palla Sm|h ol Amrifvar ,6u. 

! t>lUJ^r (i« Shii-pawHd). 

Pan' S^lhEfe 0i 3 !,ha * l > 350. 

* anacnana hhagwan 139. 

antbprtr (a iadle used in religious 

ccremontats) 


P iiWjin or Mukabii ta baa for haiding 
pan-tea f) 33, 56* 101. 

PandiL Gauri Shankar Misra 467, 477. 
Pond A r M»I'j/l 487. 

Panel (tile) 107. 

Padjdeh («f also Petljdeh) embroidery 
3*9 

Panna Lai 43. 

Pantux fax sat a (a thousand emeralds, 
a nnmc given to mu din 5 when the 
floral sprays are connected together 
like ihe settings of a fewef) 284. 

Pa nun Muhammad Aba Buksh 13, 58, 

6u 

Panjnb Room 5, 103, 105. ioj t 368, 47S. 
Pannier, Canid [Km/And} 145. 

PaPIRR HJlCMI 163- 8, 2*5, 

Paper cutters in ivory 177. 

Paradke, Garden of, 33 r. 

Paraffin 367. 

Parbhi Dial and Milcawa Mult 42. 
P&rbhudas Kughnnth Petigara 132, 153. 

3° 6, 31 i r 337, 337, 

Paroquets 182, 3 s 8 , 331. 

Parshotam Das Marbheram of Surat 2-114 
Parih 156, 388.. 

Purse tam Narbharam of Surat 153. 
Parvafi (wife of Siva) 453-4, 467. 

Pastim wool (the under fleece nl 
Tibetan goat) 333 , 340, .351. 
p.tshmina t cloth made ol Puthnt) 341, 
344 * 405 - 

Pash mi ua carpets 430, 486, 

Paste (body rn uteri a I of pottery) 84. 

Paste diamonds 75, 

Pastoral Arts 368. 

Patch-work [see Appliqu£) 4(3-4 
Patch-work s Haw Is 344-5. 

Pathan Dynasty 84, 416, 

Pat ham Mosques 64-5. 

Patbar, Amnuga, 49, 

Pathar, Guvmsawmy* of Tan jure 49 
Pathar, Ksruppnma, of Tan jo re 52- 
Patbnr, M. Kompuma, of lanjore 4.,', 
Pathar, Ramnlunga* of Tanjon 50. 

Path nr, V. Krhtna, Co. of Tanjcre 52. 
Pat&la (a te.U- 3 v with warp and weft 
tied-dyed, bride's garment) 256—9 311, 
Pair a (a platter) 83, 

Patten { pal than) jdrifi 330—3. 35 J, 
PaTTpRNspr Designs often met with in 
the Indian Art; 

A junta (Buddhistic) 19i; Animal 
4 uJ- 479 ! Anemone-like flowcas, 16b ; 
Arabesque ifl, 37, 35, 167,475 (Plate 
t) 414: Aurangabad gold sdri 
angled scroll with birds 33(1—2; Bro- 
caaei (t) A mrut 297—318 j {2) i/imr** 
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365-^6; (3) Jama',rart 357—60; And ( 4 ) 
Kinkhah 3I9—37- 4 a 3) C*lko prml ing 
34S ; Carnation-like tW<rs 4S5; Car- 
pct426-»,«t-3'4371 Chinese feeling 
{Xtihttk ire .motif); UiryianllicmuEtt-like 
composite flowem 33*58; Clouds s 93 j 

171,180., 23 y J Colour, dyes, add pig- 

men [i itio*l prevalent (jj< colour*); Cane 
or flame 243. 2(14* s& 4 - 33 ^ 3 ’S* 

Canvi.ilvuluS-llke flower IJI4- 397 ! 
Cypress tree 435 i Knumets 464-5; Ln- 
circling or spiral lines 33, I 27 --.L 167, 
304 - 475 i 50 ivtiglish 

flower^ 154; Falcon or hawk 464 ; ran- 
jike design 397; Fig (id n >011,1 tree 
r 21$ Figured muslins 284-5 (£/. 

wth Broeaits) i Fish 49 ' 203. 205; 
Flambovan 10; Flowers 16; Flowers 

(butt*$ aid but it) 2^4; 214. 4; 5: l uth ‘ 

bta-hke flutter 402 ; GtonieSrk |6» 103 

105, no, 146. 157 , >9*^ Hare 464; 
Henna flowrr in carpets 4-9+ 1 ’ nnt 1 
and rural scenes 33, 37, t 3 1- '^ 7 * E “^ 

188. 464: Indued 100; Iris 77, 248; 
Jasmine 285, 329, 397 1 Kiukhais {ut 
Brocade^j; Lac-coloured ivor> (Jt* Co¬ 
lours u 7 >£KJf) 1 Lily 77, 248, 333 5 Lil\, 
Imperial. 77- 3% 1 Cams 

and leaf 92 J Margined d< signs 483 ; 
Medallions in embroidrry 3891 Mytho¬ 
logical to, 103, 128, 124 , I 3 °* »SWi ltf C 
11’’3 ■ 178, ign. 262, 350, 379, 35'6 ; 414- 
45,; Palms, 122, 221 , 
macho tDtt-7; P*tHsfi 88; Fe;scOCk 
1X8,12^ 328 , 33 I- 3 M- 37 S, 3 ‘> 7 . 44 ! ’ 

*; Persian Tree of Life 242, 3 -f 3 * 
262. 269, 389, 4 4 i P*PPJ 48* 3 a 'y 
Hamdiandm carpets 438; Rose 10. 
3 7 , J54t 164, I6D, 248 , 397 '. *? rd f 
wpod r±$, 150; Scttfpoid 129; Scrolls 
34, 39* 10 5* todw isfi* ii 52 , 221, 397* 4-°4 
Shawl* 37, 35. ir 4 * ■**» 5 1 s F;,rt o r 
carded 4lt i Tinned wares i 

Tree of I a ie 4041 Tulip 77. t to » ^me 
78* 435; Wall paper 33^330; 
doth 232 ; Willow iji. 

Patti | woollen cloth) 341. 
fafttt {woollen fabric treated 
reseroblc 342 : [t 

also given to flannel) m 
P,4rw.«j i'Hindu weavers of giriflesi 311 
(w* Lrcc) e 

Pandit Gauri Shntiker Mishra 467 - 
Pawmdfih trade 433 - 
Pawns in chess (fimr) E ) 9 * , 

Pea cock design-- {tnirti*} l J « * M'criis). 
PtACOCK FEATHER MASVraCtLlE-^ tsfe, 

3 / 7 - 


a.s to 
4 name 


Pearl carpel of llaroda 444 * * nc ^ 
Chang fisheries 206; Poarl Pink 4907 
Pearls within blade of sword 47 J - 
PebbJes (agates), cutting 70, 73 S Baking, 

74 - 

Pegu inn (J/jrfiidin) 90, 93- 
Pen-cases 200. 

Pendants 105,1t&» l Jt, US- 
Pmii in lotus flower platform sup* 
parting oriel windows, etc.) lo 7 - 
Fcnidell or Boklum mg 258, US, 434 - 
Pepnldmh (n design used in c slices) 350, 
Perm an k Brothers of Agra 73. 

PerepoUs 135, 

Persian Ait 16,24* 3d 9 *. ' 5 ^ ™ 3 « E > 5 - 
229,384,387,425, 4 * 2 - 4 C 5 < 4 T‘> * 7 \i 
Carpets n' l d rugs 42J-8* 433 - 4 ^ 9 * 
Crons stitch 3875 LnameL -*f>p. 
Potter)' 91 i Tea pot id ; 1 rce of Ld c 
242, 746, 261, 260. 

Perfective sculpture 177- 

Pcnabgorh 1 H. H- 1 ho Maharaja* 4 * Ji 

Pukkah (a dagger) 47 J - 

Pewter 52. „ 

Phnud* (millet form - a term 

to minute Circular p. lchei of MU" 
si itch> 3B8, 40a. 4 “f- 
Pheasant, Crested, 27a. 

Phipps. Mr,, a36 

Phiri ^second yam) 349- 

PhtETliclacis 38. 

Photo-transfers 167, 

Pholographic detail 65- 

Phvl (hril-nie|Al) 53, 

fbuldar or GaUir Phutnar {term* 
applied to Jam****** flower p«t- 

terns) 594* 35 s . , . , • 

Phidui in name given 10 certain tarii 

ttith floweret) borders) 2j6* 

(special handlterchiefa made for 
the Burma market) 303- 
Pfrutkiiri (Do* er-like embroidery) 140 * 

phutmsjr ia term used for rauiUirs with 
a running floral pattefnj 285, 

PiaJa (a pawn in chesj 179 . 

Pidrt mitti iulIer L s eltlh) S5, 

Picture frames fit, in, * 53 - 

Picture ihuw] 35** » ,, 

Piece Goods, Cotton, 3 | 4 “80; Woollen, 

34 ! * ir 

Pierced d pper ware 56. 59. 

PiVfra dmrm [s farm of ifflaying ',torx- 
werk 76, 476, 

Pigeon 125* 136 , 

Pigmcnti (*<r CoLurs) s ^ 30,12, 39, 87, 

154, 165, 178, 179.189,505,310,311, 

? 3 i. 4 frF 
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Pilaster (flutlfflijd nrid imbedded pillar) 
*03, to?, 110. 

Pdo carpet 415—48. 

Piifar, oficktteJ. ia j. 

PiH.ifs h I fall of a thousand. lacj- 
PjHm, Strutted, 1 2 u 135, 131, 

Pjm> Mr. A. W., 457, 

Pine vr&od 

Pisjiu (a bird '5 cage— a irrm given to 
Uttice-wor*) | 03p !C+1 10 ^ h ,06,110, 
cjj, Tay, 153, 15B -Go. 

Pinnate and Palmate Foliage), 

Pieri fa yellow die produced from cow r g 
untie) 268. 

Pirajt of Hyderabad (Deccan) 50. 

(brass) 53. 

Pi timber (a peculiar kind of silk waist* 
cloth* double dyed. #.g,, usually yellow 
t>n cite side and crimson on rise other} 

= 41 . 

Piteri (a copper basket made in 
Lucknow,—tif Plata No. 13) 58. 

Pitcher throne 101* 

Pivot hinge f oft 1 18, 

Plafd, Scotch, 357. 

Plaiting and Knitting (*« lyjce) 41C-1* 
Planets 134. 

Pt.'.STtR^Or'PARIS, CSMFFT WoRR, d*. 
95 - 3 - 99 . 1 1S. 

Bikanlr 95; Bombay 96; Burma 
9 ®' W! Delhi [Kudsia House) 95; 
Lahore 96 j RafotiUma 951 Udaipur 
&>, 97 , 9 S- 

Plaster ntoderg 451-3, 

PJaster^f-Paris (gacA) io» 95-8, 9& eiS, 

Plaving cards aga. 

/V/i [seed of wifdtafflawer) 231, 

Putt (set Adahktft). 

Pfirihn (coat made of skin wtfch the fur 
inside and richly embroidered outside) 

aol. 

Putxm-ivs (fancy leather workerJ| 2O0. 
Pat ( term Minttimes given to Attain 
which U;J 321. 

Pot TuAn or Bifid (a m us] In-likc 

tinkltab) 397, 321. 

Prabal Alurjitn, or (tool), 

Prabkabalii (an idu] canopy) 59. 

Prison labour, 425. 

Polyanthus pattern 248. 

Pommusamt Hillai of Tanjorc ifi), 
rtiitlununii Sary of Madura 195. 

PV'ppy flower design (mi Pattern-0. 
Purcuptoe qniUs 153, 193, ir, 4h 4S3. 

1 oner, Airs. Leslie, 1 iger daw belt 483. 
Porir aiturtt ^5. 106. 

Portuguese 126 j Influence 409, 43a* 


Folstone S, 68, 69. 

Pottfrv, Ceramic Wage aMi Clat 
Mod its 80—98. 

Ahrncdabad 85, Ajmir 89; Aligarh 
85 i Allahabad 81); Alwar 85 Amro ha 
85 ; Assam 85 i Airamgarh 85 ; Banna 
85 ; Barada 85 ; Baluchi St Rn 91 ; 
Bengal 85, 89; UhawnTpur 85, 871 

Bhur.impnr 89 j Bikanlr 89, 97 ; 
Bombay 8a, 85, 89,92-3, 97; Black ware 
S51 Broach 85 ; Buinndshahr (s et 
Khurjai { Burhanpur 47S ; Burma 85, 
8 j. 94-5 : Centra) Provinces 85-0, 89 ; 
Churar 85 ; Coorg 5=5, 89 ■ Dacca 85 j 
Delhi 82,84, 80,9o^1 t Encaustic Sj ? 
Glared 839; Godavari 81 \ Gonda 
(Acrania) 8 7-8; Gujranwala 83, 87 j 
Holla i, 82. 85, 89, 91-a, 93 ; Hazara 
§5; Hoshlarpur 86 : Jabalpur 85. 
89; Jaipur 1, 82, 85, 89, 00-1, 97 c 
jallaniJhar 85, 87, 89: JhajjarS?; 
Jodhpur 853. Kadi S9} Kamr.1 85j 
Kholapiir 83; Khulna 85; Khtirja 
(MuLandsbahr) 82, 8g, 93-4. y? l Kistna 
811 Kota 87 1 Krishnag.tr 89: i-0c* 
Coated S67 e Lahore e, 85, 3 ?, 99 , 89, 
92 . 97 ; Lucknow S7, 89. 97 s Madras 
81,85—19; Madura Si, 85, 8 b, 87; Mala* 
bar 85, 89; Mir*apore 89; Models 
and modelling 86-9 1 Multan 1, 89, 
91,97 ; Nicotmr Glands 89 ; Panipct 
87 ; Painted potter. S3 ; Pegu (Marta¬ 
ban) 85,90,94 ; Persian 91 ; Peshawar 
81, 3 ?, 88, 89-90; Pin Dftdnn Khrvn 
87 c Poem a 8g ; Prehistoric 83 ; R.tja- 
mundry (Godotrari) 85; Hampur 
(Stnlc) 82, 87, 93-4. 97 ; Knnigunj 85 ; 
69; fcatflRgiri 855 Rawalpindi 87; 
K^d coloured]86 ; Salem 8t, ^4, 85, 87^ 
Basseram 87-84 Seoul 85 ; Scwaii 
85 ; Sialkot 8y 5 Sind 84, 92-3 j Sira- 
pur S7 ; Sivaganga Hi; Smearing 
with colour fait a 89, 91 ; Tavoy 
S.s; 1 'ravnncore 85; Ldiyatfh-i Si: 
Vellore Si, 82, 89, 94, 97; Viiaga* 
pat am 81 ; A irianagram 85. 

Pounasw ami Arary 61. 

Powder (bisks 157, 1 ,44, 200, 203, 

Powell, Mr. Baden* eo3, 338, 413 430 j 
439; 

Pr-nn|ivnndig Dulabhtam 327, 433, 486, 
Pratt, Mrs,, 409, 
praying crypets 3d2, 

Precious Stones 70, 489. 

Prehistoric pottery 83. 

Prem Chandra Sux ri Dacca M. 

Pr^d* of Embroidery 377, 

Prinscp, Mr., 358. 
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INDEX, 


Prints* English Calico* 3 o* 743. 

Profligacy of Human Labour 130-1, 135* 

6 - 

Praporcfon, Principles of, 59, 65, 

Pudding stone work ji, 

Pumice stone ii6. 

Punched Copper $5 Wood 1 [a. 

Pundit Gauri Sh anker Minra 481, 
Ptutjan (a special cotton, doth produced 
at VizagwpiLun) 279. 

Punkah (a fun) rot* 184, iQfi* -f 8 j + 
Purjttas (sacred books of the modern 
Hindus). 

Pur beck marble, surahi made of, 72, 
207, 

Purlins 131, 134. 

Pyjama or Pait*ma (Trousers) 300* 411* 
Pyne ft Go.* 5 . C-, 402, 406- 


Q 

Onri Abdul Salam of Altfar 204. 

Qafi Abdul Sal am of Ahvar 439. 

<JnetU quilting embroidery 415. 

Quills and quilbwork 193, 194, 199. Jot % 
Quilts and. Quilted Embroidery .p'nj, 
^399, 414-5; quoting (re? under lim- 
braidery, Laid, etc.,} 414. 

Quince seed used for glazing fabric* 

3 ^a- 


R 


Rada Pnllabh Pasak of Dacca a86, ^£9, 
Radice, Mr., 335. 

Raghunath Tribhuvan ft Sons 34, 5 9 , 6j. 
Rai Mu ban Ln| 486. 

Ka : ong Murun^of Raimkheong 485. 
Raphram Hari Sllcjwrflker 454. 

Raj tiijaya Slnjih of Kumari 4S3. 

Rajmiitri [a stone mason) 63- 

fiima (King incarnation of Vishnu} 


155, 199 - 

Rama Chand Mul Chand of Rattan, 
Baroda 257, 33^ 

Rarnn Lbnri of IVapiti 52. 
ffdfflrJ*i/aWilr(slirine for 1S7. 

^iiw»«/ijnu (the epic of 5 ?> bt, 

171* 19 !?. 229, 262* 437- 
Ram a Dns Parsetam Das* B> 4 ^ 5 - 
Ram anna of Hyderabad 52. 

Ramasn-nmi Mnidu of Tirupati 19 L 
Ramayyamnipur Dachtpain Chetci Gary, 
Mr. ft* 469- 

Ram Chandra Carpets 43$, 439 * ++ fl - 


Ramgan Garu, Mr, [>., 46*}. 

Rniiljan Bibs of Dacca, 390, 

Ramp, Carpenter, Nagpur 113. 

Ramji Prosnottam, Moehi. 395. 

Ram Prasad and Pcrshadi l^af jij. 
Rampur Chuddar 341, 

Rampur, H, If. The Nawab of, 473. 
Ramsay, Major* of Quetta 436, 4 36 . 

Ran a fsheo Raj Sing 1 1 jftj. 

Rang u (pewter) 5J< 

Rani Sari's Tomb 4, 122, 

Rnnjit Singh 175, 346. 

JfffSi -kal abvimit (inferior gold wire) 
418. 

Rath (carnage for the god) I3I, 

Ratlflm, Raja $nhib of, 471. 

Ratsaheb Malnppa Wamd 34. 

Rattan enne work 447- 
jTrrt'.r.tn (the Raksha King of Lanka, 
Ceylon], 

Rasai 1 primed bed sheet) (Jft Lihiif). 
Realism in Art 109, 1S9; Realistic Sculp¬ 
ture 1.99 ; 450. Red Cedar wood too* to 4 * 
lit; Red earth used in pottery By- 
Red wood 157, 

Reeds, - mats, settees, ornaments made 
of. tot-?, 417. 

Refreshment Room 6, 7-8, to, 137, 

Re/ugar at Rafugar (a neeakworter) 
3 * 9 - 

Rfe,i-buU (small flowered j owfUK-ari) 357. 
Relth 1 otdhari (names used in Bengal, 
for striped silks) 303, 

Religion and religious influence On Art 
54- 127- t?°> 235, 262. 2i>4, 3 p 9 (r/. 

wilh Hindu, aHe Muhammadan). 
Repousse 17. 33 - 3 -t- 3 6 ‘ 7 , 4-3 ■ 

RtfhrrP tCartkvpi SAri ijamdini muslin 
sAri embroidered in Culoured silk) nJO. 
Keshl embroidery 392. 

Resist Dyili so {Printing and Waging) 
310 , 2217, 251, 239—67. 

Re*t noted area of Arts its* 134, 158* 
I79, 20tj* 271 . 

Rhea Fibre 29a. 

Km# acts os Hide and Holfi — 
Carved Shields, Boxes, etc, 194* 204* 
483, 

Ahnsedabod 304; Barodi 204* 483 j 
Rich 704 * Surat 204 - Udaipur 
(transparent) 204, 4S2. 

Ribbons 345- 

Rice (oroftfllonli made of) rpoj Ruce 

Starch aip, 

Rig tV la (the oldest of the sacred 
books of the Hindus) 17 p. 

Rib,1 (a mixed cotton and silk fabric), 
Rikabt (a pattern) 97, 
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Hiiii (the soap hut) 342- 
Robinson, Mr, Vincent, 425, 427, 42g, 
Roclt cry slid 75, iSot 476-7* 

Rofkan (oleaginous Subs-LlnCt produced 
by boiling certain oils thicke-rvrd with 
metallic oxides) 331, 367, 369. 

Fakira wood [trtum* #M.iWdhi) tOtj, lllS, 

[|S. 

R ok man of D*cc* 3S5. 

Rori (a yellow pebble) 74. 

Rooms, Arl Furnishing, Pan jab 5, 103, 
105, 107 ; Madras 4 i Bombay 4 j 
Burma 6, 

Ro« (ste Paste m.1)* 

Rose water sprinkler (jnJafl'JJaik) 37. 
Rubies 75, 4141. 

Knjr^hk-t {be*d5 made from the seeds 
of Eltzocv'pxf Canitrut , these are 
worn by the followers of -Sira), 

Hugs (ir# Carpet*, rud Rugs], 

Rttmal (a handkerchief or small square 
shawl —rAa. ; i/,!J' ) tlrU, 24;, 250. 351, 
3?®< 

Russian Gold wire 41$; Pottery yo. 


s 

Sabhana oF Srinagnr 3 /, 3fi, jj, ^6, 

6l. 

SAonutar, Sapiilb Cloths, etc, etc, 

tat, 34l 483. 

The follun ing arc tht chief centres 5 
Bikanir 101 j Cnwnpw e 101 ; Chan¬ 
dra lea 1 Gorakhpur 202; Jaipur 202 ; 
Indore 3 oI i Kheri zot ; I'Josrom 
{Karnool) 203 * Saharan pur sot \ 
Sarnn 201 ; Udaipur 202, 482. 

SiidtH (Indian marquetrv 156*7, i6u; 

Work of Amber Palace 179. 

$Ad\ (a Fern file garment] (ms 54 rj). 
5-fftow-er, Wild l'j rth ,s tn :t 1 fttyit- 
cant ha 1 , 231. 

Saghbatullah of AI war 51. 
laaid Sibi Masque 31-14. 

Saiyid Muhammad Hadt 244. 
SagMti (crude carbonate of soda) 

Jis4w4 (a timber u^ed in Ntpal) 11 6. 
SaJad knives, etc., in while wood or 
uor\ in, l$4, 

Smvidir (a teatile with stripes acinss 
the breadth or within the well. Cf. 
with Dortyni *94- 
3 a Urn Ctviiti's Tomb 72, 307, 

Sahn^ Kynurtf (Sal in Monastery) 


Sata (cloth dyed with Indian red) 


340, 

Salvador.-i oil [sc* Khalha/t.) 

Sal w-ood {Shcrtu ri'butful IOO, 109, 
Somad Shah Jc Sons of Kashmir, 394, 
4 t 3 , 

Samarkand tea-pot 17. 

Sdnitivar (a Russian lei-pot) 16,56. 
Siitibii* (deer-skin, a kind of chamois 
leather) 20a, 201, 3yd. 

Sam man, Mr,, 377. 

Sanctuary I72, 

Sanghji 463, 468. 

SQttgi Jung— together '* — a term 

given to textiles with wavy lines pro¬ 
duced by threads taken together t the 
pattern is also thrown on the surface} 
256.2751 *>7.304. 363, 

Sandal IkltaruHn J 146. 

Sandal*wood Carvers [Gudigan) 148. 
Savual-woow Car v im 5 , Veneering, etc. 
too, nj r 127, 147—53, [59.479, 4®*' 
Ahmodabod [47, r+S. T40, 15a, < 53 : 
Alwar 147 j Bafcdi 15,3 ; Bengal 147 : 
Rikanir 479-801 Bombay Presidency 147, 
148+ 150—3 ; Bombay Town 14®* i 49 < 
152, ^3 * Chittor old door 479 ; Coim¬ 
batore E4K i Cuttack [4;; Delhi 1,7; 
G0CI14&; Indore 147; Kunara i 5 ° ■ 
Madras Presidency 147, 4Sa; Madura 
1481 Mysore Stale 147, 150—3. 4 ®^ : 
Punjab [471 U a; put.inn and Central 
India 147; Sorab 14; ; Sugar M7 f 
Sural 147. 14 S, I4y, 152, 153; lifnpali 
14B i Travancofe 147; Trichinopuly 
147. 

Sand-tone to, 12, 63 , 71, 

Haitg-i-yahm (falsg jude used in Bhtra 
stone*work) 73, 

Sattkha ( the canch shell ) ; rlPf" 

(worker in shell) 172, 205, 

Sant Ram af Lahore (do, tbB, 

Sapphire 492, 

Saracenic Art, Architecture and Influ¬ 
ence in India 10, 66, 1 it|-2i', tui, 1 :b, 
J41 \ Fooling in embroidery 369. 

Samka (a gnglet) S3, 

SnraMttaif {Goddess of learning) ijt* ibi. 
Sardar Kana oh rep, jalnm 471, 4^6- 
S-nrdar Sal up Singh of Lahore 465, 4 ? 5 J 
1 SAti nr SAdi fa Waist doth worn hy 
females, the end being ihrow n over (he 
head) 246, 241, -47, 257, 2(*ri, 272-3. 
378. 410, 

$arpt.‘:f (u hod or.vcr— sviionymous Wlih 
Zifhi/ 1 . 

Sail Mohan Basack of Dacca 2S3* 285, 
386, 2S7, 289, 385. 
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Saxsooi/s Silk Mill* Bflmbiiy 309, 

Satin 58 a, 

Satinrltes. Various forms of (such ,,r 
maihrut^ ghattas, garbh&mtii and 
ilaithrt), 299, 3*>L 304 * 3 6 t*i* 
363 - 4 ^ . 

Sairanfi (a cotton carpet) 273+ 445 - 
447 - 

$attt$al (a limber used in Nepal) 115 - 
Say a Khin 13;, 139, 

Say a Nyatn oJ" Pagan it 2 4. 

Say a Pa of Promt- 212* i 2 ± 

Saya Tunng 13&. 

Softool of Pain tin# 87, 

SchoOi-s: qv Art 423, 453, 450-7, 
Bombay 4, to, 14. 15- * 7 - 3 °i $ 9 * 
92,93, is?, 13 <■ 312. 3 2 7 * 3 ? 4 . 413. 445- 
*50,454, *68, 475 - 4 $?. 4 St>s Calcutta 
234; Jaipur 45, 50, 5’, 5-b 5 o, 5 t, 97 ; 
Lahore 5, to* 5 o, 97, 107^, JJ 9 ; 
Madras 41, 44, Jo, 53 , 59 - 60* 97 , *A 
13*, 139, 229, 235 - 379 - 440. 445 ' 475 ' 5 ' 
48S j ‘I'tcv.T-ndrum (Travaiicofe] 4 b, 5 1 - 
187, 193* 

SCrtOOtS, IsDUSTRlit and lUCMSICALl 

Aurangabad t 4 i, 317 - 3 1J ' 3 ° 5 r ! 
Lucknow 450* 451 ; Madura 133, 140; 
Ratoagiri 1*4 

Sc ti 00 Lk, Lac land N e ED tt w ow k ■ 
UapL&t Zenana Mission* Delhi, 410 i 

Hyderabad 409; Idaiyangudi +10? 
London Maitk-n, Mittaporc 409-105 
London Miwion, Nagerct.il 4^9“ 60 i 
Prewntaiion Convent* Mudean Strttt, 
Madras 4IO! PresontatiDii Cement* 
Vcpery 409*10 ; Vfctoii.1 Li iris 1 Bhopal 


455- 

Seorpion made of horn iys 
Scratched or chased (rgraffitv} work : 
Cement 95 - 5 , 22b ; Ivory 051 ; l-aqticr. 
ware (Pagan) 3305 Lac-ware 214-h 
(tfaksfti). 

patterns of, 105, Jtw, I 1 ®' 


and Statuar* 9 *, ioJ, 


Scrolls, and 
182-3. 

ScOLPTUftS 

llS. U 7 » , X , 

In day 84* 45 u. *53 *j n >™ p 3 ' P<f 
sportive) 177* *81, i8^> 191* 48a* I" 
■marble J1-2-, 449*54, In met-ill s 55 - 59 ~ 
60, tss* 4 6 7 + 8i 111 immature- 131, i0t i 
It! P.aitcr-tl'Parts 4 S 3"4 i In sandal¬ 
wood 151,; In wood t 33 , 13 s - 4>L 
Sculptors 450, 451,453- 
Sea-horse Ivory 173. 

Seal engraving bj, 

Seeding wax (haft*) 2|2. 

ScisLan carpels and rugs* 4 P* 

446, 


Seraja {a sauted cotton and silk textile 
nWe in Maldi—the word ntay 3 >e 
derived from Slaitar) 3&I, 

Serge (woollen doth made At Alai* 
Ktajwann, IndUna and Rikanbr) 344. 
Serpent 102,115. 

Sessaruum oil 212. 

Seth MaJehand of Ajnair 71 
Seth SagLodas Javerchund Javeri 4S6, 
Settee lol-ajB+ele rest in ivoi y 

■ 89. 

Sgraffitii (canned stucco} 95 * *S 4 i 
22$. 

Shabab Din* son i-f Im-im Din 43, 
sha&abn (a name given in Baluchistan 
ro n white embroidered square or 
table-cloth) 4 ^ 5 - 

Shai -uuf 1 (evening dr^ —a name given 
to certain muslins) 281. 

Shadows and veins in flowers 394 - 
Shah AI am 2ob, 491- 
Shahband of bannu 218. 

Shahbax Khan, N r *w,ib Sir, 485, 

Shah Jahan, his influence on Art, etc. 
<55-45, 06, 260. 

Shah [alum, hia fust days 458-9. 

Shah Mahomed of Eiikanir 16S. 
£Jok-jY«*ia8 (an illustrated, tertian 
history) t&n> 487. 

5’i*i ahpasuml or Pallida* (terms applied 
10 shawls with a prominent end 
pane! in the King’s pattern) ,15-1. 353 - 

Sbal^ S «fv 382 , 

Shah U nhid Alum ut Benares 474 
Shaikh Abdool Karim 437- 
Shaikh Rohm Buksh 299- 
Shalgram (the ammonite} 172, 

Ska!I (shawi) 344—55- t 
Sfiatu [ a S*r{ With gold brocaded 
drr) 278. 

^Ann9JdRa (a canopy C* *1 wrung - ) J)6* 
ShamjL Mr, of Nnwaitagar *fr 
Sham Sand or Ghari Ram 40 2. 4 l>6_ 
Sk*Mt*rin (demon depicted on the 
door-step) ItJ. 

Shan States and Tnbei o! Burma 95* 

ai9* 2o* 

Sh4 Odcchand llchbachand Vakharvab 

485* 40 ^ 

Sbapur Suhbrajfttppa of Mysore is 
Sha Udechand khhnchAnd 495 - 
Shawls iiAaffi) 344 “S 7 - 
Shawls, Embroidered (,f™b> 355. 

Shuwls. Form* of* 3^*1* 

Shawl pattern! (j» Cone Pattern}, 

Shawts, Patterns or, 27, 35, *64, u.-o, 

35 L 
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Shawls, PoMcr-lofftl Wu\fr, 347. 

Shawls, Quality of, 349. 

Shettoorum MaVodto of Jaipur, 218, 
Sheep-skin Jackets tee fosiin) 201-2* 
271. 

Shtta (» scarf) 276. 

Shellac (Jff Lac) 513 ; PracetctA rj?. 
Shklls and Shell Maku^ciuru, in¬ 
cluding mother-of-pearl,3<i_=;— B, 480—3, 
The Folk wing art the chief aub-sec- 
liens t —Shells (aqua-marine) : Jaipur 
206} Shells {tench | 5 Assam 206; 
Balasore 206; finnkura 206; Bengal 
3 ob; Burdw an 206* Dacca. 205—S; 
Dtnajpur *’<..6 ; Rungpur 206; Rabnu 
206 j Shells (cowrie) i Diamond I Tar- 
hour 3 l 6 1 Peshawar (/a/ofujuj) 206, 
2 o£ ; Pondicherry 306 ; Quetta (on 
ruga) 447; Sheila (mother-of-pearl) ; 
Agra 158, 207 1 Ahtitedabad sort ; 
Bhera 158, £07; Falehpur-Sikci 207; 
Rola 157-8, sro?, .183; Viclc-n a and 
Albert Museum, London 20$, 

Sher Shah 88. 

Shcshappa Bcsappa 34. 40* 

Shiilds ; 

Da m aicc rved 4 3 ft jey., 30 ; Kn g ra ved 
steel 14 ; Electro plated, Jaipur 57 ; 
Gesso, varnished* izj- w Hide carved 
204, 482-3; Hide* plain, Joo, 20T, 4B2 j 
Jewelled 472-3. 4 J 4 , 4S2 ; Tinned 16. 
Shirm in Persia isb. 

Shirting cloth 2 79 

Shish or Sh ish ad&r (mirror glass, 

mosaic) g6, 376. 

SMithum {Detbttgm one of I he 

chief woods used for Art work) too, 
103, lofl, log, 11S, 133, 141, I57i 190- 
Skira {we 57 **!). 

Shiva randan, Prasad Singh 42. 

Khti ). 

Shobrali of Obra 43S. 

Sapus and Sakdals 199-200,482. 

Th t follow ing are a few of (he 
more noted centre*;—Agra 200; 
Ahlnrdabnd 2oo ; Bhawnlpur 201; 
C awn pore 2001 Chanda 200 : Cuttack 
200; Delhi 3 oo; Hnshiarpur suo t 
Mysore 2no; Patna 200; Peshawar 
2co; Pi on a 200; Haichur 200; Ralna- 
girj ion ; Rawalpindi 200; Saharanpur 
200 j, Salem 17 : Trktsinopolv 200 ; 

__ Surat 200. 

Shot ii|k 1 shut --l AilI.v i 300, 306, 30^. 
Stdw-CTS, Major, of Quetta 43b, 48b. 

Sht iitc t 62, 

Shutter-., window, loj* 13(3,217. 
Shweydaguri Pagoda, Rangoon 137, 


Siam mosaics 476, 

Siberian ivory 173. 

Siddhaur {form of jati in ehilan 

work) 401, 

Side boards 132, 

Sidi Said's mosque 4, 122-3. 

Signature of shawl weaver 350. 

Sikh art and its influence 3, 43, 68, </■>, 
lo2 T 105-6, ioS, no, SJ345, 374 - 3771- 
Pictures 487 ; Power, Decline of, 43, 
Silberrad, Mr. C, A., 2; 5i 2S8, 

Silicates 22, 

Silk-col ton carpcLs 433. 

Sun and Silk Manufactures sRy, 
33 s - 39 s - 4 & 4 - 

The following arc the chief Features 
oF interest and Mats of the traffic in 
tails r— Agra 293, 298,321; Ahmed- 
a bad 308, 316, 313,320, 321, 325-14 ; 
Alfgarh 29S; Allahabad 597, 298; 
Anna ra purs 357; Amritsar 30*9 312; 
Ananlapur 313 ; AOr.mgfcbad 314, 316 , 

3 =»>- 336 + 33 1 - 334 + 337 i 3*71 
Aiamgarh 293, 297, 298, 299; Balurhar 
(jtr Murshedabadj ; Bankur,i3o3, 307; 
Bangalore 317, 337 1 Baroda 311,330, 
337, 484 ; Bmala geo; Bclgnum 306; 
Bullary 313 j Benares 293. 297+ 2 99 r 
r.2ii t 321—£,335-6, 337, 338, 48+; Ber-gal 
302-7, 3 to, 313, 334; Berhampiir 

I Mad.! 313; Rerharopur (Beng.i 303; 
BhikmJura 307 ; Bhawnlpur jOO-( ; 313 
3=6, 335+ o3®! Bilaspur 307; 

303; Bokhar,T 300-1; Bombay .",00, gc>S, 
31:9, 3] S, 325—3O, 4 ^ 4 - 5 * I-re cades or 
flowrred siikp, 594—7 + 3Budaun, 
2931 Bulandshahr 298; BurdWan 303; 
Burhanpir 334 ; Burma 317-^ ; Cal¬ 
cutta (I hadanga factory 302 ; Cambay 
Jtl ; Cia*si Rent ion of silk textiles =97- 
98; Cerlr.il Provinces 307-8, 334 + 
Chamba 332-3,. 4S4; Chanda 307; 
China 29O, 300, 310 , 317; Chanderi 

1 Gwalior) 308; Urhin 31b; Coim¬ 
batore 315; Delhi 300, 333; Pindi- 
gal 315 , hast India Com piny agi, 291. 
592, 302, 304+ 309, 361; England a^o, 
304-5; European influeticL- 355-6 ; 

Europejiii imported goods*39$ j horn)*, 

(or kinds) of raw silk, 29J ; trance 2941+, 
502,, 309; Gujarat ( Bomb,), Influence of, 
on rillc (rade gnS, 315; History of* 
289—91 > Hyderabad (Deccan) 316,33^- 
1; Hyderabad (Sind) 312; imported 
goods yio; Jalaun 293, 297, > 

J a] land hue 300 ; Japan, imports from, 
3i;«7 - Jhelurn 301 ; K^ch ijamnagar) 
312,484; Karachi 313; Kashmir 301, 
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302,3321 Ka*simbaM,r 30a j Kathiawn 1 ' 
ill; Kinkhabs (^olci wife brocades) 3 S 9 
—38; Kohat 300-1: Koliba 308; Koran 
sHk 303; Kota soft i La here 300-1 ; 
Leharduggrt 3103; Lucknow * 99 : 
Ludhiana 301; Madura 315 i Man- 
bhum 303Manipur SQL 3 * 7 '® ! 
Ma n u Fact u re? oE, 2 q3 — 3 1 3 ; M ccFU . L * 93 : 
Midnapur 30Mills 302,30$; Mir^a- 
pcjre 2$3; Multan 300-1+ 335 : 

M imbed abad 30;—7. 3 JO * 334 - 
337 * M ysore 313, 316? Nagpur 

i’Umrrr) 5071 N 1Tt»»r 307. 334 J North 
Areot (Ami) 313; P.mjab 300 - 2, 33a- 
4; Patch sifks i$G-S 9 . 3 11 I E att ' lrl 
(Aurannabadl jj'-s, 334 ! rattnfi 
(atrodaj 33 a: PatiiUsooi Peshawar 
300-1 > Poona 30$, 3 '“ 33°; Riichur 
116,, 310 i Raipur 307 1 RajpUtuna, and 
Central India 308 l Rangoon ^03; 
Sambalpor 307; Shahpur yn i 
H3-1 rw; SingbJnim 3 * 3 ; 5 ™*" 
fnd,a 313- 7-334 1 Striped s.lks 304*3. 
360-1, 361; Surat 308. 30$, Jio- 1 * 3 Ln 
370, 325—9. 337 : Fnrtjore 314. MS. 

1V4 : I atta 312; 1 hana 308+ 3d; nn- 
nevelty 30®. 3>5! Trav.nicore 316; 

Tnchinopoly 3 * 3 - 334 : Turkey V i. 

761 s Tntkorin 315 i United Provinces 

393—300. 321 — S. 4^4 ; ^ 

363 t WfilvioSr emit 30 3 : Yeola, 3&S,, 
3ic, 320. 

Silver designs in Bliuj ware 39N 
Silver and Gold pTnte and J#wtllfirj 
Gold plate). 

Silver wire drawing 38, 4to—d, 

Sikandra 6g- 

SiniS, Mr, Proctor, 8, 134 ? 

Sinn-batti fa breast covering) 40a. 

Sing, Bhai Bant, 5, 

Sinehhm stone, 47 a -. 

Sing pho 5 ime-darruntch <l 6 s- 9 ' 

Smhitan (a I home) 55* 4fo- , f 

Si*i (4 Urge, flat metal tray used for 

carrying presents) I?, 5 & 

Sirdar'Gurdat Singh of l.thore 44 * 

Sirdar Mob lined Behram Khan +=■>- 
SU J (lead) 52, ... 

Sitatp&H (a name given J®WjjraJ ** 
exceedingly flu* texture nuide from the 
sienu and leaves of an aquatic need 
eljtiDg^ne) 447- 

Sititr* Rinse! spangles) 4' 8 - , . at 
Sit Yota Kesha Uj ha i f-iahmokhai, 4 ^ 

Si fit iShiva) (the destroy erf 17 s - lHl > 
467, 468, 476. 

Sivritn 1 3a. 

Siting of FiaMf^l jjO■ 


Slip [ tngi>b* or body colour in enamel- 
ling ufid pottery) 23*86, 8p* 

Skins 170, 

Skitvcurers 204. 

Smith. Mr u. N, Bus worth, +?& 
Smock-frock 415* 

Snake 1*5. 

Snuff boxen 394 - 
Soap-stone 70, 71, 72,323- 
Socks made of skin aoi. 

5 oh an Lai of Lahore 4 ^ 7 * 

Svla pith used in making hats, models, 
flowers, etc- 16$, t8i- 
Solder used in filigree work 39 
Snlfa 101* 

Solomon"** House 1 3 S- 
Somnath Blind a f DaJ, 14 * 3 , 479 ’ 
Sftrrvnathpur temples tij* . 

Sona-ksha*i*m (pure gold wire) 41S 
Son etr (goldsmith) 1^6, 474- _ 

Soni M;,uji Raghavjiof Bhuj 41, 

Snni Oomcrsi Mawji of Bhuj 41 - 
Sojct t J iotirsiot* Alatchfigi, AlM&tM 
a nd 4/u tch*i (j« A kh o.) 304 ■ . 

Sosni (chain stitch cmbroideted bed 

cover) 393 - 4 » 3 - 
Spacing and contrasts 221. 

Spandrel (J/rrgof) l* 3 ?. IC S- l &°- 

Spangles (it tar A) 418. 

Spangle c mbroldcriys 3S0, 411- 
Spinning and wtnving f^ct^nes ijl r Ml 
Spirit varnish 209. 

Spontaneity oi Indian Arta Hi 154 . 

15^ 179, 306. 2331 , 

Sr-Tltani | ank E Ha?, of Delhi 493. 
Stamped leather 233- 

Statuary, Statu CUM* etc- Sculpture 

Steam pjwer 273. 

Steel, Mrs, Flora Anne, 373—7- 
Steel, chased, carved, etc. 14, 4 a . 

Steering chair 6, 7 . 13 ^ 7 - 
Siedrilling ?ad, 45 P 
Storcuha urens 271- 
SfiTcu^sov NixoLm-woat 370^2. 
Basket w* JJM'i): flulton-hole t6 j, 
376. 386- 93 - 393 i f ff* U * 1 - 1 h 

Chain 36* 37 s - 393-8; Chilean («, 
Drawn) ; Coucblnf |ff* Uidjt Crewel 

3^388,411-5: Cf ^ s 3 86 "h J - 
L? iCuahkined ; Darn 36-7 .17 a, 37 / 
— L 1 Drawn 36$, 39 ^ -MWil 1 ®'"'* 
269,372-^37*- 38*: Hrfrmg bone 
372-86. 2J7- 38* +C1 i Knotted 
iho, iSd-o- ; Laid 367, 4U”'5; Satin 
,SL 37 a -86, 398, 402-i, Double 37 j. 
i £ 7 ,>4 ; Stem end line 3^37^-^, 
373, 382: lent j6y. 386^93. 
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Stocking +10 

Stosr isn GLUS wjihe — including in* 
laid itrme lOass 11} ( t— 79 j 47 & “ p 
Consult die FollowEiS^ t — SLone-carving 
(architectural, tlunie^nc, religious-, etc, 

7, ID, u, 63—72, 478. 4®S ; Lapidary 
work and SCal-cngraving, elc. 72—6, 
4 jd —3 ; G] n-. sw nfe 76; I illaid Slow • 
work 76—9h. 476.7. 

Sto^s C*hvisg (all kinds) 7* 10* lo, 

63— 72. 

Agn 65-6, 67, 69, 70, 72, 7* j 
Abmcdabnd G£ ; Ajmir fij, 71 j Ajufiln 
bB] Alvar 67 s Arm-avali 68 3 Raillur 
63 j Banda 70 ; Benares idols, tic. 477 j 
Bengal 67 3 Bhandara 67; Bhiirmpur 
6G, 67, 70, 71, yfl ; Bben 70 1 Bhuvanes- 
war 67: Hi j jipur 68 ; Uikanir 66, 67, 
6®, 70 j Bombay Presidency 63 ; Cam* 
bay 70 i Central Provinces 67 ; Chands 
67"[ Chi nor 67 ; Ottilia Nagpur 
Con cover am 6fl ; Delhi 70: Dholpnr 
67 ; Dig 67, 08 i EU-phflnu 68 ; Eltora 
64, GS j Fbtehpur-Sikri 65, 67* 7 s ; 
Gaya *7 ; Omar 68 ; Gofemda 68 ; 
G nceo-Ruddhist 67, Gw3liyf6;i 70— 
;S ; Hal lab id oS : HammohCtmdah 68 ; 
Hamper 60 ; Hindu 66 ; History of 

64— 6 ; Hyderabad 68; Itmaddu- 

daula's tomb 65* 761*7 ; Jabalpur Gy* 
70; Jaipur 67,70, 71 ; juisalrcnr 67, 
70, 71? jamma Masjid* Delhi, 66 ; 
Jodhpur 66, 67, 68*9, 70, ?t, 

7 3 ; Jun.igad to mbs* 65 ; Kan am 
(Mudbidri)68 ; Kancrhi 63 | Jvtra-jli 

1 0, 71 j Karli 6® \ Kathiawar 63 ; 
^uiab Minor, Delhi, 6 f j Lahore 65; 
Madras Press dr ncy 68 ; Madura 68, 
71 ; Mahavallipuram 68 t Mnnhbum 
67; Marttand, Kashmir 67 ; Mirmpure 
67, 6 q, 70* ?S; Monghyr 67 ; Mote 
M a; i id, Agr a 66 ; Mount Abu 67 j 
Muttra 67 i Mysore 68, 69, 70, 4 88 j 
Nasik C® ; Orissa 67 i Oudh Pa faces 
65 ; Pali E ft in 68 t Pa njab 67 ; Puri 67 ; 
Peshawar 67 ; Pinjr* Coimbatore tS ; 
Rdjputara and Central India 67 ; 
Ramisserfittt 68 ; Rangoon 70, 71 ; 

Row a Kama 68 ; Sancbi 67 ; Sssseram, 
Shakibad 67 ; Sferirgam (8; Sikandra 
GS ; Somnatl pur 60 ; Taj Mnhol, Ajjra 
65*76-7; lanjore 68, 478; Udaipur 
6; ; L 1 riled Pievinces Gj ; Vellore 6* ; 
Wot angel GS, 

Slt-rfcs 180, 

Ftrut lotbe pillar T2I, 1 25, 131. 

Sitter* (cA*Maw) work §5. 

Subs F.biia Of Gwalior 7! 


Sttbaga of Hyderabad 328, 235. 

Subbiah and Channa Nanjinh 32* 41. 
Suhbana of Kashmir 33, 41* 49, 109. 

Sufi or Muiufa (see Sutij. 

Sugar) Chard Sob hag Cband of Jaipur 
23 - 75 - 4 'J 2 * 3 * 

Sugar Dudda Puttappn 151, 152, 

SuitiAlii 11 i (Purbeck m.rrhloj 72. 

Sulphur so* 2 it, 232. 

Sum mad Shah of Srina gar 398. 

Sundrai (copal) varnish 163. 

Sitrahi [a water-bottle with tong* narrow 
neck, such as figs. 4 and 5, Pla.Ee No. 

] 1 A) 16* 24, 27, 33, 30* 45, 51, Ji t 
91* 91,94, 165, 1G7, 307, 

Surat Chandra, Baja, 485, 

Surat, N’awab of, 364- 

Sur|n Mistri of Saharanpur rn, 

Surjan Singh 139. + 

Stirkh-M(ird (l textile with yelTow khanjari 
r.n a rcil ground} 398. 

Surmadam fanlimony cruel) 17G, *79. 
194, 

Sutar Harjl R allansi of Bhuj 463 . 

Suil, Sttji or Murnfa (names that denote 
pure cotton fabrics of a heavier nature 
than the ghat is* and practically identi¬ 
cal with the Uii-Hj or damasks. They 
arc usually striped* but when checked 
are called iharthanai* Oecastanafly 
r^jr" is given to a mixed fabric, the 
stripes being threads tf silk. They arc 
then j ;u lliuums with n CoEIon warp) 
a75+ 3^2, (if. with Chflii 275, ^ 79 - 
298). . 

Swami lacfumnlmive sijle *f af f met with 
in South India) 4> 3 J i 49 < 5 ^« IJh * 55 - 
186. 

Swan 127* 

Swastika (a saered tymbal) ic6. 

Swords* IInndtes of* horn, 3 & 4 - Sword 
slings 2 c-o- 

Syed A^ad Re/a 474. 


T 

TafrcA | .T trsy) 33 , 

T able ttivtis, Ksshinir 37 ®' 9 r 
Tables i,l£tiroEcan pattern) mi. 

Ttifiin (shawl weavers crmb 

Jahh (shUham) wood 103. 

Joiftki {darn tlrttli in thilaB work) 

TijSshil, Agra 65, 76, 77. 3p6, 3?o, 4^ 
Talc (used synenymcuEly wtth mica or 
abf ait) £6, 232, 267. 
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Talim*g#ru (the person who writes the 
story of the pattern for a aTiawl) 348, 
Tatiyar |J.rc Thathtra). 

Talfi (it small bell) Gbanta] 

Tiitvnr (a sword), Tailor kuna 463, 
47 1 - 

Tamarind seed, carved, 131, 19a. 

7 'nrribii (ctip per) 

Tamil people and country 136, [86- 
Tanagra figures 450, 

Tunhand hoi (men employed in muslin 
tying) 556. 

Tanjore Palace t+. 334, 48G* 4 fl>! Old 
examples of resist dyeing 266 j Reco ver 
of, 409. 

T»n}ore, H- II. line Ma ha rani* 

'Ji uritp Nnidii, Baton. 466. 

Tan Wit {Tantek} (a fine quality of ghat i 
cloth} 27 s, 28S* ?99- 
f apest ries 25 7 , 3J 7, 44 & 

Tara Di.mil Punram, Messrs-, 207, 31^, 


*14. 4 'jO- 

Tara and Si tar a (gold and sUve, 
spangles) ^rS. 

Tamk-guru the person who selects [he 
scheme of colours to be Used in a 
shawlj 348. 

Tarkis Harjivandfis JctSiosha Silva la 


3^484- . ’ 

Tarkoshi (wire damascening on wood) 

M 5 — 7 - 

Tartar Patterns 433. 

Tar used In pottery SG. 

Taiar iilk 290 , 3 93i 3°3* 3® 3 » 4 01 * 

40G. 

Tmht fa wash-hand basin) 16. 


Tassels 105, 411- 

Tavernier M-, Travels of, etc. 230- 260, 
Z$ 3 , 302. 

Tawker & Sons, Messrs. T. 491. 
Taxation tfij* 

Taylor, Dr. James, 281. 283, 284, 3 fi 4 - 
Tiiy]or. Col Meadows, 417. 

Tenkwood ioo. 134 - > 35 - 

Testable cloths 346. 

Tth-Nash&a (deep ka/fgah, the beat 
quality of damascening) tvf, 47, 


Tekke or Bokhara rugs and carpets 434 
Telltry Mr. A., 437, 445 - 
Temples exca vated 64, 08, 99 
TVitJii fercc So« 

Tereka (a term used for muslin* with 
1 hr flower* or Sprays arranged in 
diagonal lines) 2?4. 285" 4°& 

Tcfriii cotta (unglarcd pottery) 8ti 
83 * 4 . " 3 2 ‘ 

Terrey's voyage* 171, 


TRXTItE M*SUFACTV»E6 (ClSSS V|Jj 

" Consult the following divisionst— 
l)yci ng and calico printing 238—5*1 
Tie-dyeing 252—91 Palming and 
Waxing 249 — 1 7 i Tinael printing 
267™ Jo i Cotton go-ds 371-Siii 
Silk goods 280-3385 Mixed fabric* 
360—6; Wool and pashm goods 
338-00. 

Textile manufactures and costumes, etc., 
by Dr. Forbes Watson 4*3- 
Thakur Lai Singh of Prepaid ah 473. 
Thakur Singh of Amritsar 159, 

160. 

Thali (s plate) 45 - 

370m (fluted pilaster) 107. 

That her a or Taliya r (coppersmith) 54. 
Thaya (preparation used in Burmese 
lacquer) 12 a. 

Thtt <, Burmese pagoda umbrella) 14. 

Thitii (;ip of rrtelanorrlicEa used In 
Buime&c lacquer work) 96-7, ao&* 
31 S. 

Thrones or State chairs 101* 172. 
Thumb-guard (mitgot*dai*) 18-u 
Thurston, Mr. ft, * 5 *. *** 314. 

13S, 

Ttit-DYSisO and KnoT-Dveisq 
(Jatidaufl) 33 J* 34 J* 254—9,297* 3 lft 
311,483- . , _ 

Ajmir 355 , A**mgarh3>6j Baroda 
(Fatten Fat0tat} 257*8* Hc«w 2 ,6; 
Rcrar 35 s J Lamb ay {fialalaw) ztf -S ; 
Charobn a^, 4*3 i Gujarat (Bomb.) 
35 S» 357 f 855 i Kota 3 Bfl 

Madras 355, : Masbrus (m?xcd textiles 
tic-dyed) Vsj-G, 3 A . 01 * 48.5 1 Muttra 
353; Patel a silks 256—9; Kajputan* 
and Central India 254*5( C i k 
palatal 25; Yeola (Nasik) 335. 

Tiger skins I Ji 
Tiles (glared) 6s ( fll-2, 91. 

Till or Kanikar (patients 
woven on the loom) 3 ^ 4 - 
Till fa panel In wood work) lay. 

Tillv, Mr, B,*d, 139, 33 1 * 

T mi’i-ril 3 11* 

Tinkari Saba of Baluehar 306, 3 *7 

Tin metal (ranga) *1 -5 * 57 * 

Tin salts 22. 

TtvtftD, PAiarxo nod L*c-CoLov*it 3 

WJAia 15—21*S3* 475 - ’ # f 

Bart-illy tS: Belgaum iS; Jaipur 15 
30-I 1 Kaogm 475 > Kashmir 15- 
17, ilf, 20 ,475 * Moradabad 15,17* lS - 
30 5 Peshawar IS* id, i?p tS, 4751 
TUbar iS. 


Sumt 


of shawls 
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TfNSfctfl and Tissil Printing jti 
2T4, 217. 330, 267— 70; Spangles 410. 

Ahmrdabod 260 y Bombay 2091 
Godavari 269: Jaipur (Sangnnirj 
3693 Lahore ?6EL % 70-; Madras 269; 
Mundsaur 269; Nasi It 2691 Panjab 
3(k>; Raj putana and Central India 
2 # S; Uj;ami 269. 

Tin-wares. Styles 0f, 16, iS. 

Tipperah, H* H, The Maharajah, tSj, 
4+1.448- & 7 * 431 ' 2 - 485, 4S6. 

Tippu Sultan 73, 493. 

Tirthankara ( a Jaitl Saint). 

Tiiibosh (a timber used in Nepal) 1 ij, 
Toghlak's tomb 77. 

Toilet powder boxes 397. 

Tfiji \r needle or shuttle used in 
Kashmir shawl weaving) 548, 

Tongue, moveable, 131. 

Tank shield 163, xSo. 

Tank, M. H. The Naw-ib. 173, 4S3, 

Tonti (ifftu, with spout, used by AI iiham- 
macLins) 54. 

Topes (Buddhist) 64* 

Taradar (a term used Tor muslins with 
large ami realistic Rowers) 2S5, 

Tor an ^ (over dour draping? used in 
Kalh-awJlrj 384* 

Tortoise, the, 128-9, 1S2.3, 4S3, 
ToPTOint'SHaLL and It* Maxufao 
turps 153—5,16a, 171,191, 193-4, 
Bombay 193 ; Ceylon 193 ; Viaaga- 
patam r ni3-4, 160, T93. 

Tot a Baliah Shahookar 466. 

Toys t&j, 211, 

Traditions of wood-carving too, 

TraiJokya Nath Dos of Mnnhedabnd 
48, ga- 3>?- 3 S ^“ 

Transparencies 05-6- 

Travancore, H. H. The Maharaja, 3 , 134, 
[85, 187, >85—9, 4 s * 2 - 
Travancore House 134 ; Temple 8, 
134 - 

Tray9 fpainted wood, etc.) 16}, 165. 
free oE life (see Persian Tree of Life). 

Tree and serpent worship I02, 

Trefoil Leaf 333, 

Triliocham, Ucwan of Bmadow, 4S5. 
Trimmings 42a, 

Trimmings made tif feather5 198, 

Trouser* 0? skin 199, 201. 

Trunks loi. 

Tulip 77* HS 6 - 

Tulri (a saened plant with the Hindus, 
the wood of which is made into beads, 
rosaries, etc.). 

Tumblers of horn [94. 

Tumuli (of Salem} Sj. 


Tvn mood 100, in. 

Tit ran j (a term used with the muslin 
weavers for the " Cone pattern ") 335, 
Turban {sis Pagrt}. 

Turkish Art (pathan) in India 05, 88; 
Shawls 358; Trade with India 361; 
TurkUtan carpets 38, 427-S, 429, 4:3. 
Turkoman pattern in metal ware i£j u ‘ 
Turner and turning-lathe (Kimra-it) 99, 
16 r, 4 tt et. srq. 

Turpentine 86, 165. 267. 

Turquoise, True 75; False 50 ; 

Colour of, tft \ Work 50. 

Tusks, entire, curved, 192, 

Twin-shawls {see Do-shall a) 350. 
Tympanum 137. 470* 


U 

Udaipur, H. H. The Mnharana, 73, 97, 
98,463, 46A, 472,477, 4 s B 
Ult&dsnga Silk Factory 301. 

HmbrtlJas, handies oE horn, 194; 

Burmese, 210 , 
timed Singh, Raja, 353. 

Umedalj Vaghandtl of Halla 21S. 
Under-culling in wood iqo, to&, 135. 
Ungot dan (a thumb-guard) tSa* 

Union Jack 407« 

Usman Us la of Rikanir 234, 

Utensils (domestic) 13, 54. 


V 

Veiihxavot {worshippers of Vishnu) (w 
Vishnavile), 

Vamana (dwarf avatar of Vishnu). 

Vara (a form of g< |d da mastering i 4 74 - 

Var&hd (boor incarnation of Vishnu, 
very often produced in Jaipur painted 
marble), 

ViKinHt VuaifiQ Wares (mostly 
Gesso} F6, 2 l 9, 2 to, 219,225—a, 
Rikanir 225, 226-7, ' 334 ! Co 1 ml la 
(School of Art? 234: Hyderabad 
(Deccan) 22:*, 335; Madras (School 
of An?) 229, 235; Ncsfsam arid 
Namdyal in KarnuE 320 , 2341 

5 bahpura 227-8, 234, 

Yaietta 1A dh ai oda V a*Tea 1 Sfl. 

I V./ar 291. 

Veerappo of Mysore (55, 1 52. 

Vegetable dye<& J39 

Velvet 40S. 
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VisRRntfn, ArpLiayfp Marouetht and 
Latticr WoRit io6, 115,, 124, 12;, 
1S3—479*80- 

All medalled 156-71 Amritsar 15$, 
ttSo; Baroda 15,61 Rikanir 479; 
Bombny Presidency 156'?* 160 ; 

Bombay Town 156^7, 160; Calcutta, ' 
Government House., 154 ; Chinlut 159j 
Delhi 479; Jaipur (Amber Palace} 
156 ; Kota State 156 * 157 , i 6 q t 4 S 0 ; 
Lahore 159, tfio ; Mysore 155 ; Panjab 
159-60 ; Peshawar 159-60; Surat 156- 
7> Vizagapalam 153— 5, 160 ; Vizia- 
bagrarn 154, 

VftVEERa and Veneered Was as ioo, 

I411 153— > 9*1 479 -So- 
Bullalo horn 155, 194-5; *vorv >53 — 

5, 160,190, 4$u; Lac 207-8; Old ex¬ 
amples (Plate 43 D, fig- 1) 190 ; Tor¬ 
toise-shell 194, 

Venganna of fcurnooJ 234, 

Venkata. Krishnappa 59. 
Vcnkatavaradiycngar, Mr, B- K., of 
Mysore 128. 442, 

Verandah (gable) 1 34, 

Verji Vandas Sedasive 157, 

Vermilion ai8 r 320, 

Vcrroncp Geronimo 77. 

Viceroy (nre un.it r Lord Curron), 

V'loiurin and Albert Museum Hre under | 
Museums), 

Vienna carpet pattern book (*ce Austrian 
Oriental ruga) 435* _ l 

Vine Pattern hi. 

Vishnonift and Vishnuism 120, 151. 

VithrtH (one oF the gods of the Hindu 
Trinity) 115, 172- 

(the Carpenter) S, 125. 

Vilhal Ltangaram Wadaya 198,199, 
ViilanagTim, H, H. The Maharaja, 154, 

IQOh 

Vialanagram Palace 154■ 


w 

tVadera Qaisr Khan 4^* 

Waistbands or girdles {lMart>andj ) 411. 

Waist-coat 5 365. 

Walking sticks 194, 

Wall- paper designs 336. 336. 

Walnut wood ico, 104* 159* 

Walrus iwry 173. 

War.mgal Carpets {stt Hyderabad}. 
Wartfle, Sir Thomas, 341. 35 ®, 363. 

Washing embroidery (i«r Embroidery, 

dWLan), 


Washing gold 405. 

tVasna Ram 28, 30 

Water-colour painting 317. 

Watson. Dr. Forbes, 263, 338, 413, 441, 

Wax (Bits') also Afripi Wax-cloth 
( bulled safflower) tog, 2)0, 229—35, 
359-6 S, 269, 453-3,484. 

Waiing and resist painting of calicos 
a^-H63,369; Anantpur 263Banga¬ 
lore 266 : liarnda 233 ; Burma 229, 
267; Chanda Jbg ; Chtnglcput 230, 
262, 263 5 CocOnn da (Godavari) 230, 
262-3, 266; Coimbatore 263; Cud* 
dapah 563 ; Kach 233; Kalahasiri 
(North A reel) 339, 763, 365, 267. 4S4 : 
Kamul 262; Lahore 233: Madras 
329, 230, 262—7 : Madura 239, 261, 
265; Mandalay 267; Mosul pat nm 
229, 260-I, 262, 263-4 1 Modelling 

452-3; Muni 269- Mysore 250, 266 : 
Peshawar 233; Rangoon 129, 267 ; 
Salem 230, 262, 263; Tan jure 262, 
266, 484; Tavoy 267 ; Toungos 367. 

Wax-resisting or hand-painting with 
wax, superb e« ample, 269. 

Weaving, D-.fi nit ion of, 367. 

Wedding ceremonies j;a, 

Weylandt & Co., Messrs. Otto, 436, 486. 

White and gold pattern in papier macht 

l£5j. 

Wicker-work, Burmese, 223. 

Wil kiustiEU M r. c R - tM - 

W frirfow T07. 

Wft* drawing (gold and silver) 319, 
416 — S, 

Woad (indigo) 239. 

Wo oQ-CaRvIK d luD, 102—40, 478-9; ol 
Aligarh tfo; Ahmedabad 120, 122—4, 
4 / 9 1 Amritsar 3, 103, ioS, 478; 
Bareilly no; Baroda 125; Bengal 
114 j tihavnagar 114*$ ;Bhcra 5, m3, 
478; Bijnor (Nagrna) 119, ti>; 
Bikanir iiSj Bel I ary 28, 33; Bombay 
119— a6, 479 ; Bu.lnnd5h.ahr tie; Burma 
67, 135-— 3 ; Centra] Provinces 113; 
ChiniOL 5, 193, 107-8 ; ChittOf 107, 
H 7 > 479 J Cochin 4;q; C(*rg *30 J 
Deccan 121 ; Dra vidian 126, 130, 
taj, 136; Farukhabad tie*i, 479; 

Gujarat (jn p*njab) roc; Gujarat (in 
Bombay) 119; Hallabid 126-7. 13 9 i 
Hindu stvle 106; Hoshiarpur 103, 
104; Kacn uS; jallandhar 103, 104* 
toS; Labote 5, 103, 106, 10S; Luck¬ 
now 110; Ludhiana 103; Madras 
132—4; Madura 133-3; Mainpuri 
jtu ; Malabar 134 ; Mandalay 6, 137 ; 
Muhammadan style 106; Manor 
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US- Mysore ij, 126, 13ft 479: 
N’agina (if* Bijnor); Nagpur 113 ; 
j\c F [ |2, [09, II4*3; Panjfib 15, 

102—9, 478 j Peshawar 104 j Pcome 7 j 
Rajputann and Central India 116—g, 
479 } Rangoon Gj Saharan pur 110 ; 
-:kh style 5, 10*;; Tra vane ore J34I; 
Udaki 5, ioj, 107 ■, United Provinces 
109—13, 479. 

Wooden character pf architecture 135, 
Wood painted wares 160 - 8; Wood 
overlaid with metal 37,34, 58, 

Woods (timbers), various forms, 59* 
idqj Used for carving ioO; Used for 
turnery nu 

Wood work [Class IV) 99 -169, 478— 


Wood-carving for architecture, fureti- 
ture h cabinet-work, etc, 100, loa, 140, 
4?S-9; Inlaying with woods, ivory, 
metal, etc,, loo, 140— 7 j Sandal-wood 
engraved, carved, veneered, inlaid, 
etc. loo. Hi—S3, 4Soj Veneering, 
3 ppl i q utf, marquee ry, La ttice-work, etc 
to 1. 133—6oj Painted wood, Papier 
mactiij, etc. rot, 160—9, 4:30-r; Orna¬ 
ments, carved fruits, toys, etc,, etc. 
101, l6n(i^ alw Models)^ 

Wool, Pashm, etc,, and MxffufAC* 

Tt-’RES OP, 237 . 338^360. 485 - 

Agra 342; Ajmir34^-4 ; Almora 342 i 

Aaoenca 347 ^_ Amui or embroidered 

Shawrjr-355—7 f Amritsar 340; 342, 446. 
35L 353. 357 : 35Sj 360 i Aurangabad 
3&aj Australia 340; Bahraich 34 j ; 
Bangalore 340, 344; Banmt 341 ; 
Behar 343; Beltary 344; Benares 
354'5 i Bengal 343 j Bikanir 343* 
SSS'-L 485; Bokhara 34a ; Bombay 
34 tV 343 i Bushalir 340; Carpet* 425— 
4? ; CawnpDrc 340, 34/ ; Central Pro¬ 
vinces, 343 i CJiamba 352-3* 356,4851 
Chanda 3431 Coimbatore J44; Dacca 
357 » Deccan 343, 358, 3603, Dera 

Ona*i Khan 3411 Dera Ismail Khan 
3404 Dbanwaj 340; Rllore 344; 
Embroidered shaw ls 353—7. Fdts 340. 

343, 3441 Feroxepur 340; France 
3587 Gan jam 3441 Garhwal 
3^*1 Gujarat fBombayj 343, 35S j 
Gujarat ^Panjab) 358-9 j Gumiaspur 
346 } Hiiiar 340,3425 Hoshangnbad 
343 : Haxara 341; Hyderabad 358: 
Jabalpur 343 j Jaipur 343*4; Jam/jivatS 
Of Brocades 357^0 i Jhclum 3405 
Jodhpur 343-4- Karnul 3441 Karachi 
■Ho* 343 i Kashmir 3#-u, 341, 142. 
344 - 5 a 4 35 J Kathiawar 543 TKir™ 

fl*. 1 ? 4 J H» k. t-u-UMpj ^ons ^j E. F 


340, 3461 Kohat 341 j Kullu and 
Kangra 340, 342. 346.35^ : Lahore 
340^ 346; Lucknow 3545 Ludhiana 
34 °, 342 . 34 6 . 3 St, 35 &, 359 ’ 6 °J Madrn- 
Presidency 3445 Mar war 343 ; .Masu- 
Ijpntam 344; Mirzoporc 34SM Mysore 
144; Multan 340; Nagpur 343 j 
Nairn Tal 342 ; North A rent 344 ; 
Nurpur 34b ; Paisley 347 ; Fan jab 
338—42, 359: Feshawar 240, 346: 
Piece-goods 341, 343; Raipur 343; 
Rajpulana and Central India 342, 34s, 
353-4; Raropur 34), 35 s; Rawalpindi 
340; Rhotak 34 Shawls and 
Chaddars 344 -57; Saugor 343 ; Shah* 
pur (Bhera) 340-1 5 Siatkot ^40, 35S; 
S-mia 342 ; Sii:d and Baluchistan 342, 
343: Spurious i 63 5 Supply, India's, 
340; Tan] ore 344; Tmncvelly 344 s 
United Provinces 342-3: Wardha 343. 
Wool Jen dart's and satrunjti 447, 

Woollen fabrics of United Provinces 437. 
Work-buses t53:<iF Horn 194. 

Wrist ornaments [ut Bracelets). 


Y 

Vdlf or Vydlf [the name often given to a 
grotesque lion-like animal, also CroCU- 
dile-like (Uaiara) animal frequent in 
the arts and architecture of South India, 
more especially the Chalukyanj 11, 
to, 09, 131, 133. ' &3.139- 

YalU Var of Kut Kamajia 215+ 

Yarkand Pattern 35, 167, I&0. 

Yaihob Handles 473, 

Vote, Mrs, Quetta jSj, 455. 

Yusuf All, I- C, S„ Mr. A., 255, 293, 299, 
5 > 9 < 

Yusuf Ali Sc Sons of Mysore 145, 147, 
>95- 


Z 

Zimin [the ground colostr in Papier 
Machi) tS5, 

Zanzibar l^c Workers 217. 

Zarbuland (or Zar-ftathnn) (a form of 
raised or encrusted damascening} 47-8. 

Zardwi (gold and silver wire embroidery 
on velvet or saifo) 3;<? # 384, 405, 4lb, 
420,421, 

Zinc ijasta) 46, 50*52, 

Zodiac, -Sitfns ofj [J4. 

Zones of Colour 344 397. 
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